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ALEXANDER, Josias is Old Sarum | Bernarp, Tho mas .. King’s County 
Auruorp, viscount .. Northamptonshire | Bexnann, viscount .. Bandonbrida 
Anson, sir George... .. Lichfield| Beritrenic, Richard .. -- Yorkshire 
> to) 
Anson, hon. George ‘% Yarmouth| BippuLenu, Robert M... Denbigh. 
Antrosus, Gibbs Crawf. .. Plympton| Biackert, Christopher .. Beeralston 
’ A, i 
Apsury, lord .. .. .. Cirencester | Sepret bee mo... .. «- Ayrshire 
Arsutunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire | Buake, sir Francis, bt. oh Berwick 
ARBUTHNOT, rt. hon. Chas... Ashburton| BLAND¥ORD, marquis” .. Woodstock 
| 
1 
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ARCHDALL, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire | Buountr, Edward wis .. Steyning 

| ’ . ‘ asi 
Asuuey, lord .. .. «.. Dorchester} Bonuam, Francis RR... av Rye 
AstELL, William .. .. Bridgewater| Borravaire, Richard. Newcastle, Staff. 
Ast ey, sir J. Dugdale, bt. .. Wiltshire| Bourne, rt. hon. W.Sturg. Alidborne Poré 
Arkins, John... ..  «.. Arundel| Bouvertie, hon. Dune. P. New Sarum 
Arrwoop, Matthias .. Boroughbridge| Bouverte, hon. Phillip P. Cockermouth 
Bainiie, Hugh D. -s és Rye | Borue, hon. John - ih Cork 
Baruiie, John Evan en Bristol| Bory, visct. _ — Corkshire 
BaiLuiz, John .. .. Jnverness-shire| Brapazon, lord ..  .. Dubdlinshire 
BaINnBRIDGE, Edward T. .. Taunton} Brapsmuaw, Rob. Haldane .. Brackley 
Batpwin, Charles B. .. .. Yotness| Brapsuaw, James’ ..  .. Brackley 
Batrour, James... ..  Crail, §c.| Briscor, John I. .. .. .. Surrey 
Bankes, George .. .. Corfe-Castle| Brocprn, James .. =... ~=Launceston 
( Yorkshire 





Bankes, Henry ..  .. Dorsetshire 
Bankes, William John ., Marlborough 
Barina, Alexander .. .. Callington 


d e 
JROUGHAM, Henry .. é 
y , . U Knaresborough 


BrovGcuaM, James... .. Downton 


| 
BarinG, Francis .. .. Portsmouth! Browne, James .. ‘is .. Mayo 
BaRrING, Francis Thetford | Browne, hon. William .. Aerryshire 
Barina, sir Thos., bt. .. .. Wycombe | Browni , Dominick .. .- Mayo 


BarineG, William B...  .. Callington| Browniow, Charles... Armaghshire 
Barwne, Frederick .. -- Dunwich| Bruce, Michael .. - Iehester 
BasrarD, John .. .. Dartmouth| Brunener, lord .. .. .. Fowey 
Bateson, sir Robert .. Londonderryshire | Brurn, Her MTV oa. .- Carlowshire 
BayntuN, Samuel A. .. York| Bryvaes, sir John... .. Coleraine 
Beaumont, Thomas W. Nor thumberland | Buck, Lewis WV... «Sw. SS Exeter 
Beckett, rt. hon. sir J. bt. ... Haslemere | Buiter, Charles, jun... West Looe 
BetFast, earlof .. .. Antrimshire| BuLLteR, James W, .. .. Exeter 
BELGRAVE, visc. .. .. «+» Cheshire} Butwer, HenryL, .. .. Wilton 
VOL. I. {7 b 























Bunsury, sir Henry E. .. Suffolk 
Burpert, sir F., bt. .. Westminster 
Burke, sir John, bt. .. Galwayshire 
Burton, Henry .. «+ Beverley 
Burrarp, George .. .. Lymington 
Burret, sir C. M., bt... New Shoreham 


Burrewz, Walter .. .. .. Sussex 
Buxton, John Jacob .. .. Bedwyn 
Buxton, Thos. Fowell .. Weymouth 
Bync, George .. .. .. Middlesex 
Byrne, George 8. Milborne Port 
Carcrart, rt. hon. John .. Wareham 
CaLiacuay, apes ee ~« Cork 
CaLTHORPE, "hon. “red. a. .. Bramber 
Catvert, John... .. Huntingdon 
Catvert, Nicolson .. Hertfordshire 


Walter F. .. Argyleshire 
Archibald .. Glasgow, &c. 
Camppe ct, hon. George P... Nairnshire 
CaMPBELL, John... .. Stafford 
Caper, John ..  .. Queenborough 
CaRrweGir, sir James, bt... Aberdeen, &c. 
Carrincron, sir E.C. .. St. Mawes 
Carter, John pe .. Portsmouth 
Cartwricnur, Wm. R...Northamptonsh. 
CasTLEREAGH, viscount .. Downshire 
Cavenpisu, lord G, A. H... Derbyshire 
Cavenpisn, Henry F.C. .. = Derby 
Cavenpisu, William Cambridge Univers. 


CAMPBELL, 
CAMPBELL, 


Cawrnorne, John F, .. Lancaster 
Crciz, lord Thomas .. .. Stamford 
Cuanpos, marquis .. .. .. Bucks 


.. Lincolnshire 
Stamford 
Westmeath 


Cuapuin, Charles .. 
Cuapuin, Thomas... .. 
Cuapman, Montague L. .. 
Cricuester, Arthur .. Weaxfordshire 
Cnicuester, sir Arthur, bt. .. Belfast 
Cuoimerey, Montague J. Grantham 
CuoLtmMonveE Ley, lord H... Castle Rising 
Cuurcni tt, lord Charles 8... Woodstock 
Crements, John M. .. Lettrimshire 
Crierk, sir Geo., bt. .. Edinburghshire 
Criinton, Clinton, J. PF. .. Aldboraugh 
Cuive, Edward B,  .. = «. ~3=— Hereford 
Cuive, viscount .. .. .. Ludlow 
Cuive, Henry .. .. Montgomery 
Cuive,hon. Robert H. .. .. Ludlow 
CocksuRw, rt. hon. sir G. .. Plymouth 
CockeRrELL, sir Charles, bt. .. Evesham 


Cocks, James... st Reigate 
Coxe, Thom: oy "a ss os 
Co.porn zr, Nich. W.R. .. Horsham 
Cour, hon. Arthur HH. .. L£nnishillen 


ConsTaBLF, sir Thos. A.C. .. Hedon 
Cooks, sir Henry F. .. .. Orford 
Coorrr, Edward J. .. .. Shgoshire 
Coore, sir Chas. H., bt... Queen’s County 
Coore, Eyre ne x Clonmell 
CornewaLt, Fred. H. .. Bishop’s Castle 











Corry, viscount .+« Fermanaghshire 
Corry, hon. Hen. T. L. .. Tyroneshire 
CorrerELt, sir J.G., bt. Herefordshire 


Courtenay, rt. hon.T. P. .. Totness 
Crapock, Sheldon .. .. Camelford 
Crapock, hon. John H. .. Dundalk 
Cripps, Joseph... Cirencester 
Croker,rt. hon. J.W. .. Aldeburgh 
Curreis, Herbert B. ..  .. Sussex 
Curzon, hon. Robert .. .. Clitheroe 


Cust, hon, Edward ia Lestwithiel 
Cust, hon. Peregrine F. .. Clitheroe 
Datrymptre,sir Adol.J.. Haddington, &c. 
DARLINGTON, earl .. .. Saltash 
Davies, Thos. Henry _ Worcester 
Davis, Richard Hart .. .. Sristol 
Dawson, Alexander .. wn Louth 
Dawson, GeorgeR. ..  .. Harwich 
Denison, Wm. Joseph ..  .. Surrey 
Denman, Thomas .. .. Nottingham 
Dick, Quintin ..  .. «- Maldon 


Dickinson, William .. Somersetshire 
Douerty, John .. .- «+ Newport 
Dorrin, Abel R. ..  .. Southampton 
Dovcuias, Wm. R. K. .. Dumfries, &c. 
Dovetas, hon. Charles . Lanarkshir< 
Douro, marquis Aldeburgh 
Dowpeswe tt, John Edm. .. Tewkesbury 
Drake, Thomas T. .. Agmondesham 
Drake, William T. .. Agmondesham 
Drumnonp, Henry H. .. Stirlingshire 
Durr, hon. Alexander .. Elgin, &c. 
Ducpate, Dugd. Stratf. .. Warwickshire 
Duepate, William S. .. Shaftesbury 
Duncannon, viscount .. Kilkennyshire 
Dencomsg, hon. Arthur .. East Retford 
Duncomne, ThomasS.  .. Hertford 
Duxcomse,hon.Wm. .. = Yorkshir 
Dunpas, hon. Henry... Wenchelsea 
Dunpas, Robert Adam .. .. Ipswich 


Dunpas, Charles ..  .. Berkshire 
Duwnpas, hon. Thomas ate York 
Deunpas, rt. hon, Wm. .. Edinburgh 


Duwnpas, hon. sir R. L.  .. Richmond 
Duwpbas, hon. John C. ve Richmond 
Duruam, sir Philip C. H. Queenborough 
East, sir Edward H. bt. .. Winchester 
Easrnor, viscount .. .. Hereford 
§ Devonshir 


EBRINGTON, Viscount .. aes 
[F ’ Tavistock 


Ecerton, Wilbraham .. .. Cheshire 
Ecerton, sir Phil. de M.G. .. Chester 
Ecerron, William T... .. Lemington 
Exior, lord .. os oe Liskeard 
Evuice, Edward ae Coventry 
Evuis, hon. G. J.W. A. .. Okehampton 
Exuis, hon, Augustus F. .. Seaford 
Encomse, viscount , , Truro 


Estcourt, Thos. G. B. . ee Oxford Univ. 
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Estcourt, T. H. S. B. .. Marlborough 
Euston, earl .. Bury St. Edmund’ s 


Evans, William .. .. .. Leicester 
Ewina, James .. .. .. Wareham 


Fane, hon. Henry 8S... 

Fane, OS ae 

Fane, John Thomas... 

Fane, sir Henry ee ee 
PRGPALE, JONRR 2 0s as 
FaRRAND, Robert .. .. .. Hedon 
Fercuson, sir Ronald C. Nottingham 
FerGuson, sir Robt. A., bt. . Londonderry 
FerGuson, Rob. C. .. 
FirzGERALD, John... .. 
FirzGERatp, rt. hon. Mau. .. Kerryshire 
FirzGera.p, ld.Wm.C. .. Aildareshire 
FITZGERA 
Firz-Gippon, hon. Rd. Limerickshire 
Firzroy, lord Charles .. Thetford 
FLemina, John... -. Hampshire 


Lyme Regis 
b | : 


Foiey, Edward T. ced Ludgershali 
Fouey, John H.H. ..  .. Droitwich 
Forrey, hon. Thomas H... Worcestershire 


Forkess, sir W.J. H. B. =% Norfolk 


Forves, John... «. = Malmeshury 
Fores, sir Chas., bt. ee Malmesbury 
Forses, viscount ea Long fordshire 


Forpwicn, lord .. .. 
Forester, hon. G.C. W. .. 
Fortescue, hon. Geo. M.  .. 
FRANKLAND, Robert .. .. 
FREEMANTLE, sir Thos., bt. Buckingham 
Frencn, Arthur .. Roscommonshire 
FRESHFIELD, James W. os Penryn 
Fyver, Thomas B. .. .. Coventry 
GARLIES, viscount a 


Canterbury 
Wenlock 
Hindon 

Thirsk 


iii ) 


Oxfordshire | 
Lyme Regis 
Hastings | 

Lincoln | 


Kirkcudbright | 
Seaford | 


LD, rt. hon. W. V.. Lostwithiel | 


Cockermouth, | 


Gascoyne, Isaac aes Liverpool | 
Gitnert, Davies ae ~» Bodmyn | 
Gisporne, John .. ys .- Stafford 
Gorpown, sir James W. .. Launceston | 
Gorpon, John ae ee Weymouth 
Gorpon, Robert ¥ -- Crichklade 


Gorpon, hon. Will. .. Aberdeenshire 
Gorpon, James A... 
Gore, William O. ea Carnarvon 
GouLsurn, rt. hon. Henry .. Armagh 
Gower, lord F. L. .. 
Granam, sir J. R.G. .. 
GrauamM, marquis of .. Cambridge 
Grauanm, lord MontaguW. Dumbartonsh. 
Graunam, sir Sanford .. Ludgershall 
Grant, sit Alex. Cray, bt. .. Westbury 
Grant, Robert .. .. .. Norwich 
Grant, rt. hon. C. .. Inverness-shire 
GRAN t, hon. Francis W. .. 


Grattan, James = 
GREENE, Thomas .. .. 
Guercson, John .. .. .. 
Grestey, sir Roger ., .. 


Lancastei 
Saltash 
Durham 
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Sutherlandshire 
Cumberland 


Elginshire | 
Wicklowshire | 


JORRA COUN 2s 08) xs 


gi. Ue ce 
viscount... 
hon. Robt. 


Warwick 


Sé. Al an’s 


GRreEVILLE, hon. s 
GRIMSTONE, 
GROSVENOR, rt. Chesier 
Guest, Josiah John .. «.. Honiton 
Guisg, sir B. W. bt. .. Gloucestershire 
Guwnyino, sir Robt. Hen... Northampton 
Gurney, Hudson .. Newton, Hants 
Gurney, Richard H. ; Norwich 
Hanopcock, Richard -- «« Athlone 
HarpinGe, rt. hon. sir H...S¢. Germains 
Harris, Geore Ba - 
Harr, George Vaughan .. 

Harvey, Daniel W. .. .. 
Hastrines, sirC. A. bt. .. Leicester 
Hawkins, John H... .. St. Michael 
Haddingtonshire 
Rutland 


Grimshy 
Donegqalshire 


OF li he ster 


-— ee 
Heratriucore, sir Gilbert 
Hearucore, sir W. bt lampshire 
Hiron, sir Robert, bt. .. Peterborough 
Herries, rt.hon. JohnC. .. Hai — 
Hinz, lord Arthur .. .. Downshire 
Hix, lord George A. .. Carrick 
Hit, sir Rowland, 

Hosuouse, John Cam. .. West 
Hopces, 


LAY Y, lord 


+ 


i fe rgus 
; ‘ 

bt .. Shropshire 
f 
minster 


Kent 
weastle-upon-Tyne 


Thomes iy, «2. «+ 
Hop SON, John ..N 
Hopson, James Alex. ..  .. Wigan 
Hotpswortnu, Arthur H. .. Dartmouth 
Hotmespatr, vise. .. Last Grinstead 
Homes, § Queenborough 


W731i; 
William .. 
: ) Haslemere 


Hope ) hon. sir Alex. .. Linlithgowshire 
Hope, ae T co os co Hast Loge 
Hopg, John T. .. ava .. Gatton 
Hornuam,lord .. .. .. Leominster 


Houxtpswortn, Thomas.. New Shoreham 


Howanp, Henry .. Newton, Lancashire 

lowarpD, hon. Fulk G. .. Castle Rising 
Howarp, Ralph .. .. Wicklowshire 
Howarp, Philip Henry Ae Carlisle 
Howanrp, hon. Wi illiam -.  Merpeth 


Howick, viscount .. Higham Ferrers 
Hoy, James B.C. -» Southampton 
Hucuers, William Lewis .. Walling ford 
HuGues, William H. .. .. Ozford 
Huuse, sir Charles, bt. .. West Looe 
Hume, Joseph .. .. .. Middlesex 
JENKINS, ae: -» «+ Shrewsbury 
rasa hb i: O. ee e- Mallow 
JERMYN, ¢ att .- Bury St. Edmund's 
JernincuaM,hon.Hen.V.S. Pontefract 
INGESTRE, viscount .. .. Hertford 
InGitpy, sir W. a bt. .. Lincolnshire 
Incuis, sir R,H. bt. .. afo rd Un 
Jounstron, James .. Juverkeithing, &c. 
Jounstrone, John J. H... Dumfries-shire 
JouLirre, sir William G. H... Petersfield 
Joiuirrr, Gilbert E, = Petersfield 
Carmarthen 


vers. 
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Londonderryshire 

Bramber 
Carlowshire 
Leicestershire 


Jonrs, Theobald .. 
Savina, Jomn .. «+ ox 
KavanaGuH, Thomas... 
Krcx, George A. L. .. 

Kemmis, Thomas A. = East Looe 
Kemp, Thos. Read Lewes 
Kennepy, Thomas Francis .. Ayr, §c. 


ee ee ee 


Kennepy, lord ha .. Evesham 
Kenyon, hon. Lloyd .. St. Michael 
Kerrison, sir Edward, bt. ae Eye 
KiLpDERBEE, Spenser H... .. Orford 
Ki.LxLeeEN, lord... .. .. Meathshire 


Kinc, hon. Henry .. «.- «- Sligo 
Kina, sir John D., bt... Wycombe 
Kinc, hon. Robert .. .. Corkshire 
KNATCHBULL, sir Edw., bt. .. Kent 
Kwicut, Robert .. .. Wallingford 


Kwox, hon. John Henry... Newry 
Kwox, hon. Thomas .. Dungannon 
Lasoucnere, Henry .. .. Taunton 


Lamp, hon. George .. .. Dungarvon 
Lampert, JamesS. .. Galwayshire 
Lanecston, JamesH. .. .. Oxford 


Lasce.xes, hon. Henry .. Northallerton 


Lauper, Nicholas P. .. .. Kilkenny 
Lawtey, Francis.. .. Warwickshire 
Lez, John L. .. ee .- Wells 
Lrerevrer, CharlesS. .. .. Downton 


.. Longfordshire 

Dublin University 
Newton, Lancashire 
Lemon, sir Charles .. .. Penryn 
Lennarp, Thomas B. .. .. Maldon 
Lenwox, lord John Geo. .. Chichester 
Lesuir, Charles P. .. .. New Ross 


Lerroy, Anthony .. 
Lerroy, Thomas .. 
Lecu, Thomas .. 


Lester, Benjamin Lester -- Poole 
Lewis, rt. hon. T. F. .. Radnorshire 
Linpsay, James .. .. .. Wigan 
Lirrirron, Edward John Staffordshire 
Lioyp, sir Edw. Price, bt. .. Flint 
Locnu, James .. -- Korkwall, &c. 
Locu, John .. ae $e Hythe 


Dysart, &c. 
Beeralston 


Loucusorovcau, lord .. 
Lovaine,lord .. .. .- 
Lowrner, hon. Henry C. Westmorland 
Lowrtnenr, sir John, bt. .. Cumberland 
Lowrner, John Henry .. Wigtown, Sc. 
LowTHeER, viscount .. Westmorland 
Lumtey, John S. .. Nottinghamshire 
Lusuineron, James L... Carlisle 
Lutrret, John Fownes .. Minehead 
Lycown, hon. Hen. B. .. Worcestershire 
Manerzy, John .. .. Abingdon 
Macautay, Thomas B. .. .. Calne 
Macpona cp, sir James, bt. .. Calne 
Macxitiop, James .. .. Tregony 
M‘Cuintock, John .. .. «.. Louth 


Mackintosh, rt. hon. sir J. Knaresboro’ 
Mackinnoy, Charles “a 


Ipswich 





Macxeyzir, sir J. W. bt. .. Ross-shire 
Macnamara, William N.  .. Clare 
Manon, Jas. P. O’Gorman.. Clare 
Manon, visct. .. .. Wootton Basset 
Mairtanp, hon. Antony .. Berwickshire 
MAITLAND, viscount .. .. Appleby 
Matcorm, Neill .. .. «- Boston 
ManbDEVILLE, visct. .. Huntingdonshire 
Mawnwens, lord Robert .. Leicestershire 
MARJORIBANKS, Stewart .. .. Hythe 
Marryarr, Joseph .. .. Sandwich 
MarsuaAct, William .. .. Leominster 
Martin, sir Thomas B. .. Plymouth 
Martin, John... . Tewkesbury 
Mavtt, hon. William R. .- Forfarshire 
Maxwe.t, Henry .. .. «- Cavan 
Meyyett, Henry .. © Lisbhurne 
Minpank, Mark .. ..  Camelford 
Mixtpmay, Paulet St. John... Winchester 
Mites, Philip J. .. ~. Corfe-Castle 
Mixes, William .. .. .. Romney 
Mitter, William H. .. Newcastle, Staff. 
Miutrs, Robert W. .. .. Blechingly 
MILTON, viscount .. Peterborough 
Monreitn, Henry .. .. Selkirk, &c. 
Monrcomery, sit James, bt. Peebleshire 


Moorr, George .. «- «++ Dublin 
Morcan, sir C., bt. .. Monmouthshire 
Morcan, Charles M.R. .. .. Brecon 
Morison, John... a Banfshire 
Morrison, James... ~~ St. Ives 


Yorkshire 


Flintshire 


Morpernu, viscount .. .. 
Mostyn, sir Thomas, bt. .. 


Mountcnartes, earl .. Donegalshire 
Munpy, Francis .. .- Derbyshire 


Murray, rt. hon. sir Geo. .. Perthshire 


NeExD, Joseph ..  .. Chippenha 

Newark, lord .. .. East Retfir 

Newport, rt. hon. sir J., bt... Waterjord 
Norreys, lord .. .- Oxfordshire 
Nicno tt, rt. hon. sir John .. Bedwyn 
Noet, sir Gerard N., bt. .. Rutland 
Norrn, JohnH. ..  .. Drogheda 


NucGent, sir George, bt. .. Buckingham 
NuGent, lord .. .. .. Aylesbury 
O’Brien, William S. so so Brents 
O’ConneEwt, Daniel .. Waterfordshire 
O’Connor, “Owen .- «+ Roscommon 
O’Ferrat, Richard M. .. Kildareshire 
OcteE, sir Charles, bt. .. Portarlington 
O’Grapy, Standish .. Limerickshire 
O’Hara, James .. .- Galway 
Ossony,earlof .. .. Kilkennyshire 
O’Nerr, hon. John R. D. B. Antrimshire 
Orp, William .. .. «- Morpeth 
Osporne, lord F. G. .. Cambridgeshire 
Owen, HughO. .. .. Pembroke 
Owen, sir John, bt. .. Pembrokeshire 
Oxmantown, lord .. King’s County 




















Pak, sir Lawrence V., bt. .. Ashburton 


PatmeER, Charles .. .. .. Bath 
Pavtmer, Charles F. .. .. Reading 
PauLMER, Robert... .. Berkshire 


PALMERSTON, visc. .. Cambr. Univers. 
PARNELL, sir Henry, bt. Queen’s County 
Parren, John W. .. .. Lancashire 


Preacn, Nathaniel Will, ..  .. Truro 
PeaRsE, John... .. «2 Devizes 


PecuELt, sir Samuel J. B. .. Hallestone 
Pee., right hon. sir Robt. .. Tamworth 
Peer, William Yates ..  .. Yarmouth 
PeiuaM, hon. Charles. . Newton, I.of W. 
PecuamM, John Cresset .. Shropshire 


Penparvis, Edw. W.W. .. Cornwall 

PENNEFATHER, Matthew .. Cashel 
? . 

Penruyn, Edward... .. Shaftesbury 


Penruppock, John H. .. .. Walton 
PERCEVAL, Spencer fewport, I. of W. 
revit, GOGH. nk tel 
Puitiports, John .. .. Gloucester 
Prities, George Richard .. Steyning 
Puitipps, sir Richard, bt. .Haverfordwest 
Puipps, hon. Edmund .. Scarborough 
Picorr, George G.W. .. St. Mawes 


Don / 
Ripon 


Pitt, Joseph .. .. .. Cricklade 
Pianta, Joseph .. os Hastings 
Pointy, Frederick .. .. Bedford 


PoLuen, sir John W., bt. .. Andover 
Ponsonby, hon. George .. Youghal! 
Poxsonsy, hon. Will. F.S. Pool: 
Portman, Edw. Berkeley... Dorsetshire 
PowrLi, W. Edward .. Cardiganshire 
Powtert, lord W.1. F. Durham Coun. 
PrenpverGast, Michael Geo... Westhury 
Pricer, Samuel Grove .. Sandwich 
Price, sir Robert, bt. .. Herefordshire 
Price, Richard ..  .. New Radnor 
Princir, Alexander .. Selkirkshire 
Prine, sir Wm. Henry .. Liskeard 
Prirtie, hon. Francis A... 7%pperary 
Pryser, Pryse Cardigan 
Pusey, Philip... .- Chippenham 
Rar, sir William, bart. ..  .. Bute 
Rainek, Jonathan .. Newport, Cornwall 


Ramssorrom, John .. .. Windsor 
RaMSDEN, John Charles .. .. Jlalton 
Reip, sir John R. .. .. «. Dover 


Rice, Thomas Spring .- .. Lemerich 
Rickrorp, William .. .. Aylesbury 
Riptey, sir M. W., bt. Newcastle-up.-7. 
Rosarts, Abraham W. .. Mazdstone 
Roxserts, Wilson A. .. .. Bewdley 
Rosrinson, George R.  .. Worcester 
Rosinson, sir George, bt. Northampton 
Rocurort, Gust. «. Westmeath County 
Rocers, Edward .. Bishop’s Castle 
Rost, George P.- ..  .. Christchurch 
Rosg, rt. hon, sir, Geo. H, Christchurch 


( v 
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Ross, Charles .. .. 
RumBox.p, Charles E.  .. 
Russevu, Charles... .. 

C0GSSLEL, JONM 6k cet 
Russet, Robert G. om .- Lhirsk 
Russexuz, lord William .. Tavistock 
Russevt, William .. Durham County 
Ruruven, Edward 8... Downpatrick 


.. St. Germain’s 
.. Yarmouth 
.. Reading 
Kinsale 


Ryper, hon. Granville D. .. Tiverton 
Sr. Paut, sir H. D. Chol. bt. Bridport 
Sapier, Michael T. .. .. Newark 
SANDON, viscount .. .. .. Yiverton 


Sanrorp, Edward A. .. Somersetshire 


SAUNDERSON, Alex. .. .. Cavan 
Scar ert, sir James .. .. Malton 
Scort, Henry F.  .. = Roxburghshire 
Scorr, Samuel... .- Whitchurch 
Scnonswar, George... ae Hull 
Sepricut, sir J.8., bart. Hertfordshire 
Serron, earlof ..  .. Drowtwitch 
Seymour, lord nee .« Okehampton 
Srtymour, Horace B. .. .. Bodmyn 
Severn, JohnC, ..  .. «- Fowey 
Suaw, Frederick  .. a Dublin 
SHELLEY, sir John, bart. ..  .. Lewes 
SHELLEY, John V. .. = Gatton 
SHIRLEY, Evelyn J... Monaghanshire 
Sinruore, Charles .. as Lincoln 
Sipney, sir Phillip C. .. .. Eye 
SLANEY, Robert A. as Shre wsbury 


SMITH, Abel ee oe °° Wendover 
SM ITH, George - he ache Midhurst 
Smitru, John Abel .. ~. Midhurst 
Smitu,John .. ote Chichester 
Smrru, sir Culling E, ae Pontefract 
Smiru, hon. Rob. J... .. «+ Bucks 
SmMirn, Robert V. .. «.. «- F¥alee 
Smirn, Samuel .. 2.) .. Wendover 
Smiru, Thos. Assheton .. Andover 
Somerser, lord G.C. H. Monmouthsh. 


SomERSET, ld. Rob. E. H. Gloucestersh. 
SOMERVILLE, sit Mare. bt. Aleathshire 
SoTHERON, Frank .. Nottinghamshire 
SPENCE, George .. .- «+ Ripon 
Speorriswoopr, Andrew .. Colchester 
STANLEY, lord .. .. .. Lancashire 
STANLEY, hon. Edw. G. 8. .. Preston 
STANLEY, William S. 

STAUNTON, sir George T. .. Heytesbury 
STEPHENS, Stephens L. .. Barnstaple 
Stewart, sir Mich. 8S. bt. .. Renfrewsh. 
STEWART, sir Hugh, bt... Tyroneshire 
Stormont, viscount .. .. Aldborough 
STRATHAVEN, lord .. Huntingdonshire 
Strutt, Edward .. ne ~. Derby 
Stuart, Henry V. .. .. Banbury 
Sruart, James ..  .. Huntingdon 
Sruart, William .. 


Stuart, lord Dudley C. 


Stoci bridg ce 


.. Bedfordshire 
.- Arundel 








( 


Srvant, ld. Pat. J.H.E. .. 


SuGpEN, sir Edward B. 
Sumner, George H. .. .- 
BOREEY, Carlof .. .. o« 


‘ ‘ | r . 
Surron, rt.hon.C.M. .. Scarborough | Watsu, sir John ..  .. 


Sykes, Daniel .. .. .. Beverley 


Tasort, Christ., R. M...Glamorganshire | 


Tavistock, marquis of .. Ledfordshire 
Taytor, George Watson .. Devizes 
Taytor, Mich. Angelo .. Durham City 
TENNANT, Charles .. .. St. Alban’s 
Tennyson, Charles .. .. Blechingly 
Tuompson, George L, o° Yarmouth 


Tuompson, Paul B. .. .. Wenlock 
Tuompson, William .. .. London 
Tuomson, Charles P. .. .. Dover 
Tuynwne,lord Henry ..  .. Weobly 
Tuywnne, lord John .. .. .. Bath 
Tuynne, lord William .. .. Weobly 


Tomers, John io. Fe Warwick 
Tomuinxe, William Edw. .. Minehead 
TownsuEND, hon. J. R. 2. Whitchurch 
TownsueEnD, lord Chas. F. .. Tamworth 
TowNsnenp, lord J. N. B. Halleston 
Trait, George .. -- Orkney, &c. 
Trencu, Fred. William .. Cambridge 
Trevor, hon. Geo. Rice .. Carmarthensh. 
Trevor, hon. Arthur .. .. Romney 
werrow,bon.H. .. .. «+ 
Tupor, George .. .. Barnstaple 
TULLAMORE, lord .. .. Carlow 
Tunno, Edward R. .. .. Bossiney 
Twiss, Horace .. Newport, Isle of W. 
TynteE, Chas. Kemys .. Bridgewater 


Tyrevy, Charles .. .. .. Suffolk 
TYRRELL, John T. .. oe Essex 
Ure, Masterton .. .. .. Weymouth 


UxpripGe, earl of ~- oe Angleser 
g ¥y 
VaLierort, viscount .. Plympton 
VauGuan, sir R. W. bt. .. Merionethsh. 
> 
VaALENTIA, viscount .. Wexfordshire 
Vaucuan, John E. .. .. .. Wells 
Vere, James J. Hope .. .. JLlchester 
> | 
Vernon, Geo. Granv. V. 
Vixtviiers, Thomas H... Wootton Bassett 
p] 
VILLIERS, viscount .. .. Rochester 
Vivian, sir R. Hussey, bt. Windsor 


Lu hfie ld 





| 


| 


|Whiter, Samuel .. a. 


Appleby | 
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Cardiff | Waxu, Charles Baring .. Gualdford 
-» Weymouth} Wawrorr, hon. John .. King’s Lynn 
Guildford| Watronpd, Bethel .. .. Sudbury 


Horsham | Wan vesrorp,hon.C.B.C.8. Kilkennysh. 


~. Sudbury 
Warburton, Henry .. .. Bridport 
Varp, William .. .. «. London 
W aRRENDER, tt. hn. sir G. bt. .. Honiton 


Watson, hon. Richard .. Canterbury 
Wess, Edward .. .. «. Gloucester 
Wexsy, Glynne E. .. «2 Grantham 


Wetves ey, hon. Will. P. T. L.. . St. Jves 
Wemyss, James .. .. «. «- Fife 
West, Frederick R. .. East Grinstead 
Western, Charles Callis .. .. Essex 
WeETHERELL, sir Chas. .. Boroughbridge 
WEYLAND, John .. .. «© Hindon 
Wuirsreap, Wm. Henry .. Bedford 
Wuitre, Henry... aa Dublinshire 
1 Leitrimshire 


Wuirmorer, Thomas ..  Bridgenorth 
Wutrmore, Will. Wolr. .. Bridgenorth 
Wicram, William .. «. Wexford 
Witsrauam, George .. Stockbridge 
Wicks, John... -- «+ Boston 
Witiiams, John .. .- Woenchelsea 


Marlow 
Beaumaris 


Dorchester 


Witirams, Owen... .. .- 
Wittiams, sir Rob., bt. .. 
Wititams, Robert .. .. 


Wiriitams, Thomas Peers .. Marlow 
| WitLroucusy, Henry ..  .. Newark 
| Wixson, sir Robert IT. .. Southwark 
| WINCHESTER, Henry 8 Maidstone 

Woop, Charles » so «0 Grimedy 

WOOD, John ss «2 +s «se Preston 

Woop, Matthew .. .. «.. London 

Woop, Thomas... .. Breconshire 

Worcester, marquis of .. Monmouth 


WoRTLEY, hon. Charles S. Bossiney 
Worrkey, hon. John 8S. .. Forfar, §e. 
Wricutson, William B. .. .. Hull 
Wrotresney, sir J., bt. .. Staffordshire 
Wynpuam, Wadham .. 
Wywne, Charles W. G... Carnarvonshire 
Wynne, John .. .. «+ «- Sligo 
Wywy,rt.hn.C.W.W. Montgomerysh. 
Wywn, sir Watkin Wm., bt. Denbighsh. 


New Sarum 


Vyvyay, sir Rd. Rawl. bt. .. Cornwall| Wysr, Thomas .. «2 = = Tipperary 
Wairuman, Robert .. .. London | Yorke, sir Joseph Sydney .. Reigate 
SPEAKER, 


Tue Ricur Hoy, Cuarites Manners Sutton, 








—— 


Cc 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF COUNTIES, BOROUGHS, &e. 





Double Returns are marked thus || 





ENGLAND 


ABINGDON. 
John Maberly. 
AGMONDESHAM. 
T. T. Drake, 
W. T. Drake. 
ALBAN’s, St. 
Viscount Grimston, 
Charles Tennant. 
ALDBOROUGH. 
C. J. Fynes Clinton, 
Viscount Stormont. 
ALDEBURGH. 
Marquis of Douro, 
John Wilson Croker. 
ANDOVER. 
Sir John W. Pollen, bart. 
T. A. Smith. 
ANGLESEY, 
Earl of Uxbridge. 
APPLEBY. 
Hon. Henry Tufton, 
Viscount Maitland. 
ARUNDEL. 
John Atkins, 
Lord D. Coutts Stuart. 
ASHBURTON. 
Sir L. V. Palk, bart. 
Hon, C. Arbuthnot. 
AYLESBURY. 
Lord Nugent, 
William Rickford. 
BANBURY. 
Henry Villiers Stuart. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
Stephens Lyne Stephens, 
George Tudor. 
Batu. 
Lord John Thynne, 
Charles Palmer. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Sir Robert Williams, bart. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Marquis of Tavistock, 
William Stuart. 
BEDFORD. 
William Henry Whitbread, 
Frederick Polhill. 





Great Bepwin. 
Rt. hon. sir J. Nicholl, 
John Jacob Buxton. 


BEERALSTON. 
Lord Lovaine, 
Christopher Blackett. 
BeRKSHIRE. 
Charles Dundas, 
Robert Palmer. 
JERWICK. 
Marcus Beresford, 
Sir Francis Blake, bart. 
3EVERLEY. 
Henry Burton, 
Daniel Sykes. 
3EWDLEY. 
Wilson A. Roberts. 
Brsnop’s CAstT Le. 
Edward Rogers, 
Frederick H. Cornewall, 
BLECHINGLY. 
Charles Tennyson, 
Robert William Mills. 
BopMYN. 
Davies Gilbert, 
Horace B. Seymour. 
BonouGilBRIDGE. 
Sir Charles Wetherell, 
Matthias Attwood. 
BosstNneEy. 
Hon. Chas. Stuart Wortley, 
Edward Rose Tunno. 
Boston. 
Neill Malcolm, 
John Wilks. 
BRACKLEY. 
R. Haldane Bradshaw, 
James Bradshaw. 
BRAMBER. 
John Irving, 
Hon. Fred. G. Calthorpe. 
BRECONSHIRE. 
Thomas Wood. 
BRECON. 
C. M. Robinson Morgan, 








AND WALES. 


BriIDGENORTH. 
Thomas Whitmore, 
Vill. Wolryche Whitmore. 
BriDGEWATER. 
William Astell, 
Chas. Kemeys K. Tynte. 
Bripporr. 
Sir H. D. C. St. Paul, bt. 
Henry Warburton. 
Bristou. 
Rich. Hart Davis, 
John Evan Baillie. 
BucKINGHAMSIIIRE. 
Marquis of Chandos, 
Hon. Robert J. Smith. 
BuckINGHAmM. 
Sir Ge orge Nugent, bart. 
Sir Thos. F. Fremantle, bt. 
CALLINGTON. 
Alexander Baring, 
William Bingham Barin 
CALNE. 
Sir James Macdonald, bart. 


rie 2 oe 
Thos. Babington Macaulay. 


fou 
— * 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Rt. hon. lord F.G. Osborne, 
Henry John Adeane. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
Viscount Palmerston, 
William Cavendish. 

Cameripncer, Boroucn. 
Marquis of Graham, 
Fred. Wm. ‘Trench. 

CAMELFORD. 
Mark Milbank, 
Sheldon Cradock. 
CANTERBURY. 
Hon. Richard Watson. 
Viscount Fordwich. 
CARDIFF. 
Lord P. J. H. C. Stewart. 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Villiam Edward Powell, 
CARDIGAN, 


Pryse Pryse, 








CARLISLE. 
James Law Lushington, 
Philip Henry Howard. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE, 
Hon. G. R. Rice Trevor. 
CARMARTHEN. 
John Jones. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
C. Wynne Griffith Wynne. 
CARNARVON. 
William Ormsby Gore. 
Caste Risinc. 
Lord H. Cholmondeley, 
Hon. F. Grev. Howard. 
CHESHIRE. 
Wilbraham Egerton, 
Viscount Belgrave. 
CHESTER. 
Hon. Robert Grosvenor, 
Sir P. de M. G. Egerton, bt. 
CHICHESTER. 
Lord J. Geo. Lennox, 
John Smith. 
CHIPPENIIAM. 
Joseph Neeld, 
Philip Pusey. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Rt. hon. sir G. H. Rose, 
George Pitt Rose. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Lord Apsley, 
Joseph Cripps. 
CLITHEROE. 
Hon. Robert Curzon, 
Hon. P. F. Cust. 
CocKERMOUTH. 
Viscount Garlies, 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. 
CoLcHESTER. 
Andrew Spottiswoode, 
Daniel Whittle Harvey. 
Corre-CastLe. 
George Bankes, | 
Philip John Miles. 
CORNWALL. 
Sir R. Raw. Vyvyan, bt. 
E. W. W. Pendarvis. 
CovENTRY. 
Thomas Biicliffe Fyler, 
Edward Ellice. 
CRICKLADE. 
Joseph Pitt, 
Robert Gordon. 
CuMBERLAND. 
Sir John Lowther, bart. 
Sir J. R. G. Graham, bart. 
DARTMOUTH. 
John Bastard, 
Arthur Howe Holdsworth. 





Vill 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. 
DENBIGH. 


Robt. Myddleton Biddulph. 


DreRBYSHIRE. 
Lord G, A. H. Cavendish, 
Francis Mundy. 
DERBY. 
Hen. Fred. C. Cavendish, 
Edward Strutt. 
DEVIZES. 
John Pe iTse, 
George Watson Taylor. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Sir Thos. D. Acland, bart. 
Viscount Ebrington. 
DorcueEsTER. 


Lord Ashley. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Henry Bankes, 
Edw. Berkeley Portman. 
Dover. 
Chas. Poulett Thomson, 
Sir John Rae Reid, bart. 
Dow NTON. 
James Brougham, 
Charles Shaw Lefevre. 
Droirwicu. 
Earl of Sefton, 
John Hodgetts H. Foley. 
Dunwicu. 
Andrew Arcedeckne, 
Frederick Barne. 
DurnAM, County. 
Lord W. J. F. Powlett, 
William Russell. 
DuRHAM. 
Michael Angelo Taylor, 
Sir Roger Gresley, bart. 
East Loor. 
Henry T. Hope, 
Thomas Arthur Kemmis. 
East Retrrorp. 
Viscount Newark, 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 
Epmunp’s, Bury Sr. 
Earl of Euston, 
Karl Jermyn. 
Essex. 
Charles Callis Western, 
John Tyssen Tyrell. 
EVESHAM. 
Sir Charles Cockerell, bt. 
Lord Kennedy. 
EXETER. 
Lewis William Buck, 
James Wentworth Buller. 





Eye. 

Sir Edward Kerrison, bt. 
Sir Philip Charles Sidney. 
FLINTSHIRE. 

Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart. 
FLINT. 

Sir E:iw. Price Lloyd, bart. 
FoweEy. 

Lord Brudenell, 

John Cheesment Severn. 
GATTON. 

John Villiers Shelley, 


' John Thomas Hope. 





Str. GERMAIN’S, 
Charles Ross, 
Sir Henry Hardinge. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

C. Rice Mansel Talbot. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Lord R. E. H. Somerset, 
Sir Berk. Will. Guise, bart. 

GLOUCESTER. 
Edward Webb, 
John Phillpotts. 
GRANTHAM. 
Glynne Earle Welby, 
Montague John Cholmeley. 

Great Grimssy. 
Charles Wood, 

George Harris. 

East GRINSTEAD. 
Viscount Holmsdale, 
Frederick Richard West. 

GUILDFORD. 
Charles Baring Wall, 
George Holme Sumner. 

HALLESTON. 

Lord J.N.B.B. Townshend, 
Sir 8S. John B. Pechell, bt. 
HaMPsHIRE. 
John Fleming, 
Sir Will. Heathcote, bart. 
Harwicu. 

Rt. hon. John C. Herries, 
Rt. hon. G. Robt. Dawson. 
HaAsLeMERE. 

Rt. hon. sir J. Beckett, bt. 

William Holmes. 
HasrinGs. 

Sir Henry Fane, 

Joseph Planta. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 

Sir Richard B. Philipps, bt. 
Hepon. 

Sir T. A. C. Constable, bt. 

Robert Farrand. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Sir J. Geers Cotterell, bart, 
Sir Robert Price, bart, 




















—— 


Cw 





pent Guy 









Le 











HEREFORD. 
Viscount Eastnor, 
Edward Bolton Clive. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Sir John S. Sebright, 
Nicolson Calvert. 
HERTFORD. 
Thomas S. Duncombe, 
Viscount Ingestre. 
HEYTESBURY. 
Edward Henry A’Court, 
Sir Geo. Thos. Staunton, bt. 
HicghHamM-FERRERS. 
Viscount Howick. 
Hinpon. 
John Weyland, 
Hon. Geo. M. Fortescue. 
Honiron. 
Josiah John Guest, 
Sir George Warrender, bt. 
Horsn am. 
Nich. Will.Ridley Colborne, 
Earl of Surrey. 
HuNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Viscount Mandeville, 
Lord Strathaven. 
HUNTINGDON. 
John Calvert, 
James Stuart. 
Hyrne. 
Stewart Marjoribanks, 
John Loch. 
Ipswicu. 
Charles Mackinnon, 
Robert Adam Dundas. 
IVELCHESTER. 
Michael Bruce, 
Jas. Joseph Hope-Vere. 
Ives, Sr. 
Hon. W. P. T. L. Wellesley, 
James Morrison. 
KENT. 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull, bart. 
Thomas Law Hodges. 
Kina’s Lynn. 
Lord G. F. C. Bentinck, 
Hon. John Walpole. 
KinGston-Uron-HULL. 
George Schonswar, 
Wm. Battie Wrightson. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Rt. hon. sir J. Mackintosh, 
Henry Brougham. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Lord Stanley, 
John Wilson Patten. 
LANCASTER. 
John Fenton Cawthorne, 
Thomas Greene, 








[= ) 
LAUNCESTON. 
James Brogden, 
Sir James W. Gordon. 
LeICESTERSHIRE. 
Lord Rob. Manners, 
George Ant. Legh Keck. 
LEICESTER. 
Sir Chas. A. Hastings, bart. 
William Evans. 
LEOMINSTER. 
Lord Hotham, 
William Marshall. 
LEWEs. 
Thomas Read Kemp, 
Sir John Shelley, bart. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Charles Chaplin. 
Sir W. Am. Ingleby, bart. 
LINCOLN. 
Chas. D. W. Sibthorp, 
John Fardell. 
LISKEARD. 
Lord Eliot, 
Sir William Henry Pringle. 
LICHFIELD. 

Sir George Anson, 
George Grany. V. Vernon, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Isaac Gascoyne, 


LoNDON. 
William Thompson, 
Robert Waithman, 
William Ward, 
Matthew Wood. 
LOSTWITHIEL. 
Rt. hn. W.F. V. Fitzgerald, 
Hon. Edward Cust. 
LUDGERSHALL. 
Sir Sandford Graham, bt. 
Edward Thos. Foley. 
LupLow. 
Viscount Clive, 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive. 
Lyme Recis. 
Hon. Henry Sutton Fane, 
John Thomas Fane. 
LYMINGTON. 
George Burrard, 
William Tatton Egerton. 
MaIpsToNeE. 
Abraham Wildey Robarts, 
Henry Winchester. 
MaALpon. 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, 
Quintin Dick. 
MALMESBURY. 
Sir Charles Forbes, bart, 
John Forbes, 





| 
| 


| 
| 





Matton. 
John Charles Ramsden, 
Sir James Scarlett. 
MaRLBOROUGH. 
Thos. Hen. S. B. Estcourt, 
William John Bankes. 
Great MaRLow. 
Owen Williams, 
Thomas Peers Williams. 
Mawes, Sr. 
Sir C. E. Carrington, 
G. Grenville W. Pigott. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Sir Rob. W. Vaughan, bt. 
MIcHaEl, Sr. 
Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, 
John Heywood Hawkins. 
MIDDLESEX. 
George Byng, 
Joseph Hume. 
Mipuvrst. 
George Smith. 
John Abel Smith, 
MILporne-Port. 
George Stevens Byng, 
Rt. hon. W. Sturges Bourne. 
MINEHEAD. 
John Fownes Luttrell, 
Wm. Edward Tomline. 
MonMOUTHSHIRE. 
Sir Charles Morgan, bart. 
Lord G. C. H. Somerset. 
Mon Mouth. 
Marquis of Worcester. 
MonTGOMERYSHIRE. 
tt. hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 
MontTGoMERY. 
Henry Clive. 
MorpPeEtuH. 
William Ord, 
Hon. William Howard. 
NEWARK. 
Henry Willoughby, 
Michael Thomas Sadler. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE. 
Richardson Borradaile, 
William Henry Miller. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,. 
Sir M. W. Ridley, bart. 
John Hodgson. 
Newrort, CoRNWALL. 
Jonathan Raine, 
John Doherty. 
Newport, Ise or W. 
Spencer Perceval, 
Horace Twiss. 
Newton, LANCASHIRE. 
Thomas Legh, 
Thomas Houldsworth, 





Newton, Hants. 
Hudson Gurney, 
Hon.C. A.Worsley Pelham. 
NoRFOLK. 
Thomas William Coke, 
Sir W. J. H. B. Folkes, bt. 


NORTHALLERTON. 
Hon. Henry Lascelles, 
Sir John P. Beresford, bart. 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
Wm. Ralph Cartwright, 
Viscount Althorp. 
NorTHAMPTON. 
Sir G. Robinson, bart. 
Sir Robt. H. Gunning, bt. 
NorRTHUMBERLAND. 
Matthew Bell, 

T. Wentworth Beaumont. 
Norwicu. 
Richard Hanbury Gurney, 

Robert Grant. 

NoTTiINGHAMSHIRE. 

Frank Sotheron, 

John Saville Lumley. 
NorrinGHAM. 

Thomas Denman. 

Sir R. Crawford Ferguson. 
OKEHAMPTON. 

Lord Seymour, 

Rt. hon.G.J.W. Agar Ellis. 

OrFORD. 

Sir Henry Fred. Cooke, 
Spencer Henry Kilderbee. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

John Fane, 
Lord Norreys. 
OxrorpD. 
Jas. Haughton Langston, 
Wm. Hughes Hughes. 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY. 
Thomas G. B. Estcourt, 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bt. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Sir John Owen, bart. 
PEMBROKE. 
Hugh Owen Owen. 
PENRYN. 
Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 
Jas. Wm. Freshfield. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
Sir Robert Heron, bart. 
Viscount Milton. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Sir W. G. Hylt. Jolliffe, bt. 
Gilbert East Jolliffe. 
PLyMovuTH. 
Rt. hon. sir G. Cockburn, 
Sir Thos, B, Martin, bart, 
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Prympron-EaRLe. 
Gibbs Crawfurd Antrobus, 
Viscount Valletort. 

PoNTEFRACT. 

Sir C. Eardley Smith, bt. 
Hon.Hen.V.S. Jerningham. 
PooLe. 

Benjamin Lester Lester, 
Hon. W. F.S. Ponsonby. 
PoRTSMOUTH. 

John Bonham Carter, 
Francis Thornhill Baring. 
PRESTON. 
Hon. E. G. 8. Stanley, 
John Wood. 
QUEENBOROUGH. || || 
William Holmes, 
John Capel, 
Sir P. C. H. Durham, bt. 
RADNORSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Thomas F. Lewis. 
RADNOR. 
Richard Price. 
READING. 
Charles Fyshe Palmer, 
Charles Russell. 
RicHMOND. 
Hon. sir R. L. Dundas, 
Hon. John C. Dundas. 
Ripon. 
Louis Hayes Petit, 
George Spence. 
LOCHESTER. 
Ralph Bernal, 
Viscount Villiers. 
{OMNEY. 
Hon. Arthur Trevor, 
William Miles. 
RurLanpD. 
Sir Gerard Noel Noel, bt. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bt. 
Rye. 
Hugh Duncan Baillie, 
Francis Robert Bonham. 
RYEGATE. 
Sir Joseph Sidney Yorke, 
James Cocks. 
SALOP. 
Sir Rowland Hill, bart. 
John Cressett Pelham. 
SALTASH. 
Earl of Darlington, 
John Gregson. 
SANDWICH. 
Joseph Marryatt. 
Samuel Grove Price. 
Sarum, New. 
Wadham Wyndham, 
Hon. D, Pleydell-Bouverie. 





Sarum, OLp. 
James Alexander, 
Josias Du Pre Alexander. 
ScARBOROUGH. 
Rt. hon. Chas. M. Sutton, 
Hon. Edmund Phipps. 


SEAFORD. 
John Fitzgerald, 


Hon. Augustus Fred. Ellis. 


SHAFTESBURY. 
Edward Penrhyn, 
Wm. Stratford Dugdale. 
SHOREHAM. 
Sir Chas. M. Burrell, bt. 
Henry Howard. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Richard Jenkins, 
Robert Aglionby Slaney. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
William Dickinson, 
Edw. Ayshford Sanford. 
SOUTHAMPTON, 
Abel Rous Dottin, 
James Barlow Hoy. 
SOUTHWARK. 
Sir Robert Thos. Wilson, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Edward John Littleton, 
Sir John Wrottesley, bart. 

STAFFORD. 
Thomas Gisborne, 
John Campbell. 
STAMFORD. 
Lord Thomas Cecil, 
Thomas Chaplin. 
STEYNING. 
George Richard Philips, 
Edward Blount. 
STOCKBRIDGE, 
George Wilbraham, 
William Sloane Stanley. 
SuDBURY. 
Bethel Walrond, 
Sir John Walsh, bt. 


SuFFOLK. 


Sir Hen. Edw. Bunbury, bt. 


Charles Tyrell. 
SURREY. 
William Joseph Denison, 
John Ivatt Briscoe. 
Sussex. 
Walter Burrell, 
Herbert Barrett Curteis. 
TAMWORTH. 
Lord C. V. Townshend, 
Sir Robert Peel, bart. 

















TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Wm. Russell, 
Viscount Ebrington. 
TAUNTON. 
Henry Labouchere, 
Edw. Thos. Bainbridge. 
TEWKESBURY. 
John Edm. Dowdeswell, 
John Martin. 
THETFORD. 
Rt. hon. Lord C. Fitzroy, 
Francis Baring. 
THIRSK. 
Robert Frankland, 
Robt. Greenhill Russell. 
TIVERTON. 
Viscount Sandon, 
Hon. Grany. Dudley Ryder. 
ToTNESS. 
Rt. hn. Thos. P. Courtenay, 
Charles Barry Baldwin. 
TREGONY. 
James Adam Gordon, 
James Mackillop. 
TRURO. 
Viscount Encombe, 
Nathaniel William Peach. 
WALLINGFORD. 
William Lewis Hughes, 
Robert Knight. 
WAREHAM., 
Rt. hon. John Calcraft, 
James Ewing. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Dugdale Strat. Dugdale, 
Francis Lawley. 
WARWICK. 
Hon. sir Chas. J. Greville, 
John Tomes. 
WELLS. 
John Edwards Vaughan, 
John Lee Lee. 
WENDOVER. 
Sam. Smith,—Abel Smith. 
WENLOCK. 

Paul Beilby Thompson, 
Hon. G. C. Weld Forrester. 
WEOBLY. 

Lord W. Thynne, 
Lord H. F. Thynne. 
WeEsTBURY. 

Sir Alex. Cray Grant, bt. 
Michael Geo. Prendergast. 
West Looe. 

Sir Charles Hulse, bart. 
Charles Buller. 
WESTMINSTER. 
Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
John Cam Hobhouse, 





( xi) 
WESTMORLAND. 
Viscount Lowther, 

Hon. Hen. Cecil Lowther. 
Weymoutu & MELCOMBE 
Reais. 

Masterton Ure, 
Thos. Fowell Buxton, 
John Gordon, 
Sir Edw. B. Sugden. 
WHITCHURCH. 
Samuel Scott, 
Hon. John R. Townshend. 
WIGAN. 
James Alex. Hodson, 
James Lindsay. 
WILTON. 
John Hung. Penruddocke, 
Henry Lytton Bulwer. 
WILTSHIRE. 
John Benett, 
Sir John Dugd. Astley, bt. 
WINCHELSEA. 
John Williams, 

Hon. Henry Dundas. 
WINCHESTER. 
Paulet St. John Mildmay, 
Sir Edward Hyde East, bt. 
WINDSOR. 

John Ramsbottom, 
Sir Rich. Hussey Vivian, bt. 
WoopstTock. 
Marquis of Blandford, 
Hon. lord C. S. Churchill. 
Woortron-BASSETT. 
Thomas Hyde Villiers, 
Viscount Mahon. 
WoRCESTERSHIRE. 
Hon. Henry B. Lygon, 
Hon. Thomas Hen. Foley. 
WoRrCESTER. 
Thomas Henry H. Davies, 
George Richard Robinson. 
W ycomBE. 
Sir John D. King, bart. 
Sir Thomas Baring, bart. 
YARMOUTH. 

Hon. George Anson, 
Charles Edmund Rumbold. 
Yarmoutnu, Hants. 

William Yates Peel, 
Geo. Lowther Thompson. 

YORKSHIRE. 
Viscount Morpeth, 
Henry Brougham, 
Hon. William Duncombe, 
Richard Bethell, 

York. 

Samuel Adlam Bayntun, 
Hon, Thomas Dundas. 








SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. William Gordon, 
ABERDEEN, &C. 
Sir James Carnegie, bt. 
ARGYLESHIRE. 
Walter Fred. Campbell. 
AYRSHIRE. 
William Blair. 
Ayr, &c. 
Thos. Fras. Kennedy. 
JANFSHIRE. 
John Morison. 
BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon. Anthony Maitland. 
Carruness and Bure. 
Sir William Rae, bart. 
Crain, &c. 
James Balfour. 
Cromarty and Nairn. 
Hon. Geo. Pryse Campbell. 
DuMBARTONSHIRE. 
Lord Mont. Wm. Graham. 
DuUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
John Jas. Hope Johnstone. 
DuMFRIES, &C. 
William Rov. K. Douglas. 
Dysart, &¢c. 
Lord Loughborough. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir George Clerk, bart. 
EDINBURGH. 
Right hon, Will. Dundas. 
ELGINSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Will. Grant. 
ELGIN, &c. 
Hon. Alexander Duff. 
FIFESTIIIRE, 
James Wemyss. 
FoRFARSHIRE. 
Hon. Will. Ramsay Maule. 
ForFaAr, &C. 
Hon. John Stuart Wortley. 
ForTROSE, &C, 
John Baillie. 
Grascow, &c¢c. 
Archibald Campbell. 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Lord John Hay. 
Happinaron, &¢. 
Sir Adol. J. Dalrymple, bt. 
INVERKEITHING, &C. 
James Johnston. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Right hon. Charles Grant, 
KINCARDINESHIRE, 


Hon. Hugh Arbuthnot, 














Kinross and CLackMa- 


NANSHIRE. 
Hon. Geo. R. Abercromby. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Robert Cutlar Ferguson. 
KIRKWALL, &c. 
James Loch. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
Hon. Charles Douglas. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
Hon. sir Alexander Hope. 
Orkney and SuEerLanpb- 
SHIRES. 
George Trail. 
PEEBLESHIRE, 
Sir Jas. Montgomery, bart. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. sir George Murray. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
Sir Michael S. Stewart, bt. 
Ross-sHire. 

Sir J. W. Mackenzie. 
RoxBURGHSHIRE. 
Henry Francis Scott, jun. 
SELKIRKSHIRE, 

Alexander Pringle. 
SELKIRK, &C. 
Henry Monteith. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Henry Home Drummond. 
SUTHERLAN DSHIRE, 
Rt. hon. lord F. L. Gower. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir Andrew Agnew, bart. 
Wicron, &c. 
John H. Lowther. 


IRELAND. 


ANTRIMSHIRE. 
Hon. John R. B. O'Neil, 
Earl of Beliast. 

ARMAGHSHIRE. 
Charles Brownlow, 
Viscount Acheson. 

ArmaGu, Borovuau. 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn. 
ATHLONE. 
Richard Handcock, jun. 
Banpon-BrRIDGE. 

Viscount Bernard. 
Be.rast. 
Sir Arthur Chichester, bt. 

CARLOWSHIRE. 
Henry Bruen, 

Thomas Kavanagh. 
CARLOW. 
Lord Tullamore. 
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CARRICKFERGUS. 
Lord Geo. Augusta Hill. 
CASHELL. 
Matthew Pennefather. 
CAVANSHIRE. 
Henry Maxwell, 
Alexander Saunderson. 
CLARE. 
Wim, Nugent M‘Namara, 
J. Pat. O’Gorman Mahon. 
CLONMEL. 
Eyre Coote. 
CoLERAINE. 
Sir John Will. H. Brydges. 
CorkKSHIRE. 
Viscount Boyle, 
Hon. Robert King. 
Cork, Ciry. 
Hon. John Boyle, 
Daniel Callaghan. 
DoNEGALSIIRE. 
George Vaughan Hart, 
Earl of Mountcharles. 
DowNsHIRE. 
Lord Arthur Hill, 
Viscount Castlereagh. 
DowNPATRICK. 
Edw. Southwell Ruthven. 
DROGHEDA. 
John Henry North. 
DUBLINSHIRE. 
Lord Brabazon, 
Henry White. 
DuBLIN, City. 
George Moore, 
Frederick Shaw. 
Dusiin, UNIvERsITY. 
Thomas Lefroy. 
DUNDALK. 
Hon. J. Hobart Cradock. 
DUNGANNON. 
Hon. Thomas Knox. 
DUNGARVON. 
Hon. George Lamb. 
EnNIs. 
William Smyth O’Brien. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. Arthur Henry Cole. 
FERMANAGHSHIRE. 
Mervyn Archdall, 
Viscount Corry. 
GALWAYSHIRE. 
James Staunton Lambert, 
Sir John Burke, bt. 
GALWAY. 
James O’Hara. 
KERRYSHIRE. 
Rt hon. Mau. Fitzgerald, 
Hon. William Browne. 
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KILDARESHIRE. 
Lord W. C. Fitzgerald, 
Richard More O’ Ferrall. 


KILKENNYSHIRE. 
Viscount Duncannon, 
Earl of Ossory. 

KILKENNY. 
Nicholas Philpot Leader. 
KinG’s Country. 
Thomas Bernard, 
Lord Oxmantown. 
KINSALE. 
John Russell. 
LEIrTRIM. 
John Marcus Clements, 
Samuel White. 
LIMERICK. 
Hon, Rich. H. Fitzgibbon, 
Standish O’Grady. 

Limerick, City. 

Thomas Spring Rice. 

LISBURNE. 
Henry Meynell. 
LONDONDERRY. 

Sir Robert Bateson, bart. 

Theobald Jones. 
LONDONDERRY, City. 

Suir R. Alex. Ferguson, bt. 

LONGFORDSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. viscount Forbes. 
Anthony Lefroy. 

LouTUSHIRE. 
Alexander Dawson, 
John M‘Clintock. 
Mattow. 
Charles D. O. Jephson. 
Mayo. 
Dominick Browne, 
James Browne. 
MEATHSUIRE. 
Sir Marcus Somerville, bt. 


Lord Killeen. 


MonaGHAn. 


Evelyn John Shirley, 
Hon. Cadw. Davis Blayney. 


NEwRY. 
Hon. John Henry Knox. 
PoRTARLINGTON. 
Sir Charles Ogle, bart. 
QuEEN’s Country. 
Sir Chas. Henry Coote, 
Sir Henry Parnell, bart. 
RoscoMMONSIIIRE. 
Arthur French, 
Owen O’Connor. 
New Ross, Town. 
Charles Powell Leslie, 
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TYRONESHIRE. 
Hon. H. T. Lowry Corry, 
Sir Hugh Stewart, bt. 
WATERFORD. 
Rt.hon. lord G.T. Beresford. 
Daniel O’Connell. 
WATERFORD, Ciry. 
Rt. hon. sir J. Newport, bt. 
WESTMEATH. 
Gustavus Rochfort, 
Montag.Lowther Chapman, 


SLIGOSHIRE. 


Hon. Henry King, 

Edward Joshua Cooper. 
SLIGO. 

John Wynne. 

TIPPERARY. 

Hon. Francis A. Prittie, 

Thomas Wyse. 
TRALEE. 

Robert Vernon Smith. 








WEXFORDSNIRE,. 


Arthur Chichester, 
Viscount Valentia. 


WEXFORD. 
eee ie 
William Wigram. 
WIcKLow. 
James Grattan. 
Ralph Howard. 
YOUGHALL. 
Hon. George Ponsonby. 





The NUMBER of MEMBERS sent by each County, &c. to Parliament. 





Bedfordshire ..... coe Qh cscs errr T 10 
Berkshire ........ oo OF Ranmeashire......... 14 
Buckinghamshire .... 14] Leicestershire........ 4 
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Cornwall .......... 42} Monmouthshire ...... 3 
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Deryanire .6.. 52 oss 4] Northamptonshire .... 9 
Devonshire.......... 26} Northumberland ; 8 
Dorestshire. ......... 20} Nottinghamshire .... 8 
eres ves @pOeformebive «acc: 9 
TUR csxcccscscenes 8} Retiand@elire ...... ie 2 
Gloucestershire ...... 8 | Shropshire .. 2.2.2.5. 12 
Herefordshire........ 8&{|Somersetshire........ 18 
Hertfordshire ........ 6{Hampshire.......... 26 
Huntingdonshire .... 4| Staffordshire ..... ee | 


Members for ENGLAND and WALES ...... 


ocr. ieee NCOTLAND 
eeee IRELAND 





CHIEF OFFICERS 


Chief Clerk, Joun Henry Ley, Esq. 
Clerk Assistant, Joun Ricxman, Esq. 
Second Ditto, Wiuit1aM Ley, Esq. 
Clerk of Committees of Privileges and 
Elections, Tuomas Dyson, Esq. 


Butt, Esq. 


GuUNNELL. 


eee 16 
Surrey ..... Sai talacers 14 
ROMSSONS. 4h: s/eesrarcims 20 
Warwickshire..... .. 6 


| Westmoreland ...... 4 


| 


| 
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Wiltshire: .<é¢cesces 34 
Worcestershire ...... 9 
Yorkshire ..... 4 oe 


473 
Cinque eo) ee 
WWaNOR ete s, ste <ware eee 
| Scotlands <<cesccc ae 4 
| WORE: kc noes ens ..- 100 
FOE 2icacdac sce 

513 

45 

100 

658 


OF THE HOUSE. 


Clerk of the Journals and Papers, Joun 


Clerks of the Ingrossments, Sin Eowarp 
Strracey, Bart., 


and Mr. WitttraM 


Prin. Com. Clks., Sir FE. Stracey, Bart. 
SaMuEL GuNNELL, and Wiiiiam G,. 
Rose, Esqrs, 








| Secretary to Speaker, Ev. Puitwips, Esq. 





Serjeant at Arms, Hen. Srymour, Esq. 
Chaplain, Rev. F.Vernon Lockwood,M.A. 














OFFICERS OF STATE. 


(Apriz, 1830.) 





MINISTRY OF ENGLAND. 


Duke of Wellington ...... 
Right Hon. Henry Goulburn 
Lord Lyndhurst ......,... 
Earl Bathurst ........ er 
Earl of Rosslyn 
Right Hon. Robert Peel .... 
Earl of Aberdeen ..,,...... 
Right Hon. Sir Geo. Murray 
Lord Viscount Melville .... 
Right Hon. John C, Herries 

Lord Ellenborough ........ 
Right Hon. Thos. F. Lewis. . 


~eeeeveeeee 


First Lord of the Treasury (Prime Minister). 
Chancellor and Under Treasurer of the Exchequer. 
Lord High Chancellor. 

Lord President of the Council. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Master of the Mint. 

President of the Board of Control. 


Treasurer of the Navy, and President of the Board of 


Trade. 


The above form the Cabinet. 


Right Hon. Sir Hen. Hardinge 
Viscount Beresford ........ 
Duke of Montrose ........ 
Marquis Conyngham ...... 
mkeor LeCKS... o.sccs ccs 
Marquis of Winchester .... 
Right Hon Ch. Arbuthnot .. 
Right Hon. John Caleraft .. 
Viscount Lowther 
Thomas P. Courtenay, Esq... 
Duke of Manchester ...... 
Lord Robt. E. H. Somerset. . 
Sir James Scarlett, Knt..... 
Sir Edward B. Sugden, Knt. 


Duke of Northumberland 

Rt. Hon. Sir Anth. Hart, Knt. 
Lieut.-Gen. sir John Byng .. 
Lord Francis Levison Gower. 
Rt. Hon. Maurice Fitzgerald . 
Rt. Hon. Henry Joy ...... 
John Doherty, Esq......... 


MINISTRY OF IRELAND. 


Secretary at War. 

Master General of the Ordnance. 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Lord Steward. 

Master of the Horse. 

Groom of the Stole. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Paymaster of the Forces. 

First Commissioner of Land Revenue. 
Vice President of the Board of Trade. 
Postmaster General. 

Lieut.-general of the Ordnance. 
Attorney General. 

Solicitor General. 









Lord Lieutenant. 

Lord High Chancellor. 
Commander of the Forces. 
Chief Secretary. 

Vice Treasurer of the Exchequer 
Attorney General. 

Solicitor General 
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Parliamentary Debates 


During the First Session of the Ntnru ParLtamMeENt of 


the United Kingdom of Gruat Briratn and IRELAND, 


appointed to meet at Westminster, 20th October, 1830, 
in the First Year of the Reign of His Majesty 
WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


Second Volume of the Session 
18380—3 1]. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, Dec. 21, 1830. 


MinvuTES.} Bills. The Consolidated Fund Bill was brought 
up from the Commons. ‘The Patents’ Continuation Bill 
went through a Committee. 

Lord TEYNHAM gave notice, that he would, on February 
15th, bring in a Bill to authorise a Commutation of the 
Tithe on Hops. 

Petitions presented. By Earl Grey, from Taunton, against 
the Assessed Taxes ; from Rathdown, in Ireland, against 





the Grants to the Kildare-street Society ; from Kingbridge, | 


against the Duty on Coals carried Coastwise ; from several 
places in Scotland, against the system of Burgh Election ; 
and from an individual named Michael Sellers, against 
the Irish Bankrupt Laws. By the Earl of Ross.yn, 
from Cupar, against Colonial Slavery. By Lord Men- 
BOURNE, from George Gunning, praying for the abolition 
of the Poor-laws; and from Poole, praying for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. By Lord FarnuAm, from Alexander 


Barrett, for a Duty on imported Cotton; and from Sligo, | 


against Colonial Slavery. By Earl STaAnnorr, from 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire, for a repeal of the Duty upon 
Coals carried Coastwise; and from the journeymen Paper- 
makers of Somerset, praying that Machinery used in the 
business of making paper, might be subjected to a Tax. 
By the Marquis of LANspown, from Dysart, from the 
Incorporated Trades of Aberdeen, from the Inhabitants of 
Glasgow, from the Town Council of Glasgow, from the 
Incorporated Trades of Craig, from Stirling, and from 
other places in Scotland, in favour of Reform; from St. 
Nicholas, Galway, anc from Kilkenny, against the Grants 
to the Kildare-street Society ; and from the Jews of Liver- 
pool, praying for a removal of the Disabilities affecting 
them; from Ardagh, praying for Employment at Public 
Works; and several Petitions from Scotland, against 
Slavery. 


FRauDS UPON CREDITORS BILL, ] 
Lord Wynford said, that he should pre- 
face the Bill he was about to introduce, 
VOL. Il, {22 


| 


by a very few observations. It was a Bill 


|for the better prevention of Frauds by 


Debtors lying in prison or absconding. 
He always thought, that it was poor satis- 
faction to a creditor, to imprison the per- 
son of his debtor; but as it was still re- 
sorted to, and as the practice still remained 
part of the law of the land, it only re- 
mained for him to suggest the best modi- 
fication of it that circumstances permitted. 


‘The late Sir S. Romilly made a great 


effort to rid the country of a piece of 
legislation which reflected no credit upon 
the country. That distinguished indivi- 
dual failed in his attempt at improvement, 
and after such a failure, he (Lord W.) 
could scarcely hope for success, if he 
attempted to carry a measure similar to 
that which he introduced. Sir Samuel 
Romilly proposed to extend writs of execu- 
tion, which might embrace real property, 
as well as other descriptions of property ; 
but he thought that the same object might 
be attained by a different process. In the 
prisons of the King’s Bench and Fleet, 
persons confined for debt, if they gave 
security to the proper officers, were, it 
was well known, allowed to reside within 
what were called the “ Rules,” in which 
they could be supplied with every luxury, 
and from which they might wander with 
impunity ; for an action to recover of the 








3 Frauds upon 


Marshal could not lie, if the prisoner 
should return into the Rules during a cer- 
tain progress of the proceedings. Hence 
it was the practice of prisoners to leave 
the Rules after the offices were shut, and 
having enjoyed the amusements of London, 
they returned before the offices were open 
the next day. When he had had the honour 
of being Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
an action had been tried, which had arisen 
out of the fraud of four persons taking as 
many houses in different parts of London, 
and procuring goods, by giving references 
to each aber: ; and whilst this fraud was 
in practice, each of the parties was a pri- 
soner within the rules of the King’s Bench 
prison. In the reign of George 2nd, an 
Act had been passed, to compel debtors 
to give up their property to creditors, and 
allowing Courts to extend their inquiries 
into the property of debtors; but this Act 
extended only to debts of 100/., and he 
would now wish to apply the provisions of 
that Act to debts of any amount. By this 
means he believed that the prisons would 
be relieved of a great number of persons 
who lived in them in a state of idleness 
and luxury, whilst their creditors were 
suffering distress. Other debtors escaped 
the just settlement of their bills by going 
abroad, until there was a sort of an Eng- 
lish colony of debtors upon the other side 
of the Channel. He did not think this 
creditable to England, but there was no 
way of getting at these persons, and thus 
they might enjoy out of England an in- 
come of which they had deprived others. 

If a Writ of Outlawry were issued against 
them, it was only necessary to dec lare that 
they were out of the kingdom, and the 
writ was reversed. He knew that before 
the reversal of the outlawry actually took 
place, the Judge was empowered to require 
bail for the appearance of the debtor. It 
was provided by an Act of Elizabeth, in 
whose reign many good laws were passed, 
that, in order to perfect an outlawry, there 
must be a proclamation if it were defective, 
in order that the debtor might apply to 
set aside the debt; but in those cases 
where the outlawry was complete, the 
debtor ought to be compelled to give bail 
for the full satisfaction of the debt and 

costs, or else be subjected to all the pains 
and penalties necessarily attendant upon 

a proceeding of outlawry. He would 


apply the Statute of Elizabeth to the cases 
he had alluded to, and one of the altera- 
tions which he meant to introduce was, to 
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deprive debtors of the power of coming in 
to reverse their outlawries, on the ground 
of their not having been within the four 
seas at the time of such Writs of Outlawry 
being issued. In the next case, he would 
deprive all debtors of their real property 
during their lives, and in case of outlawry, 
their tenants should be made to pay their 
rents into Court, so that the Judges might 
distribute them among the creditors who 
had established their claims. He did not 
mean to propose in cases of outlawry that 
real property should be forfeited, but per- 
sonal property, as was at present the case 
in an outlawry for a civil action. While 
it was quite right that those who had got 
into debt should suffer, he did not mean to 
extend the law so as to affect their heirs. 
He admitted the expediency of reaching 
life interests, but he saw no reason why in- 
heritances should be made more subject to 
creditors than at present: all that he 
thought the interest of the creditors de- 
manded was, that the property of the 
debtor during his life should be made 
available for the purposes of justice. At 
present debtors were not reached by the 
He happened to know, that the 
town of Boulogne, for instance, was filled 
by debtors, who were living in an expensive 
style, by having their rents sent over to 
them, notwithstanding the claims of their 
creditors. These were the principal ob- 


jects of his Bill, and he should now move 


for leave to bring in a Bill for the better 
preventing of frauds upon creditors by 
persons living in prisons or absconding.— 
The Bill read a first time. 


PPO L OL LD ALOR — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Tuesday, Dec. 21. 


Minvutes.] Bills. The Judgment and Execution Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. KeENNegpyY, an 
account of the Emoluments of the Office of Keeper of the 
Signet in Seotland, for the last ten years, as well as of their 
application :—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, Copies of 
the Patents granting the Office of Keeper of the Signet 
and Keeper of the Sasines in Scotland; a Copy of the 
original Patent by which Mr. Sullivan had been appointed 
Provost Marshal of the Island of Jamaica:— On the 
Motion of Mr. WiLks, an account of the number of 
Houses in each City and Borough in England now return- 
ing Members to Parliament; also, an account of the num- 
ber of Houses in each City and Borough not returning 
Members, where the populationexceeds 10,000; also, an 
account of the Return of the number of Houses in each 
County of England, Scotland, aad Wales, distinguishing 
the rates of assessment on each :—On the Motion of Lord 
G. Bentinck, the number of Stats entered in the Courts 
of Requests of Middlesex and Surrey, in the years 1828 
and 1829, for one pound, and for more than one pound, 
and the number of cases in these in which imprisonment 
had been awarded and executed, together with a table of 
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Rye Election. 


the fees :—On the Motion of Sir J. Granam, the Salaries 
and Emoluments received by persons in the Foreign De- 
partment of the General Post-office in London, from 1821 
to 1829:— On the Motion of Colonel SrtprHorp, the 
number of Auction Licenses granted from the 5th January, 
1819, te the 5th January, 1851, with the amount of 
Duty paid upon them :---On the Motion of Mr. Arrwoop, 
the number of Persons committed to the different Bride- 
wells in England and Wales on summary process, during 
each of the last sixteen years; account of the number of 
Bank Notes in circulation on the 25th of May, August, 
and November, 1850, distinguishing the Bills and Notes of 
Five Pounds from the rest; the Bank Post Bills and Notes 
issued by the Bank of England, made up from the Weekly 
Return furnished to the Stamp Office, according to the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament; the quantity of 
Gold, in pounds weight, carried into the Mint in 1828 and 
1829; the quantity of Coin made therefrom; the names 
of those for whom and at whose expense it had been coin- 
ed; together with the amount of money paid on account 
of the assaying, the loss, and the coinage : --On the Motion 
of Mr. Pusgy, account, regularly drawn up, of the Public 
Expenditure in the years 1827, 1828, 1829, and 1830, 
together with the Ways and Means for ineeting the same. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Greene, from Stockport, 
against the Truck-System. By Mr. Hug, from Bristol 
and its vicinity, for an effectual Reform in the inferior 
Courts of Law throughout the Kingdom; for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, from the Royal Burgh of Montrose. 
from persons employed in the Kirkaldy works in the 
County of Fife; from the Merchants’-house of Glasgow ; 
from the Inhabitants of Auchtermuchty; and from the 
Incorporated Trades of the Royal Burgh of Banff:— By 
Sir J. GRAHAM, from the Incorporation of Maitmen, Leith; 
and from Parishes in Lanark. For the abolition of Slavery, 
by Mr. WiILKs, from Boston, and several other places: 
By Mr. Fouey, from Ashley:—By Mr. Currteis, from 
Brighton, and several other places in Sussex :— By Sir J. 
GRAHAM, from several places in Cumberland and Scotland : 
—By Mr. Watson, from Dissenters at Canterbury. By Mr. 
S. Lumuey, from Mansfield, for a repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes. By Mr. D. Browne, froma Parish in Mayo, and 
other places, against further Grants to the Kildare-street 
Society. By Colonel O’Grapy, from the Tailors of 
Limerick, fora Repealof the Union. For a Repeal of the 
Duty on Sea-borne Coal, by Colonel TaLsor, from Swan- 
sea :—By Sir J. Grauam, from the Ship-owners of Work- 
ington:—By Mr. Watson, from Canterbury. By Mr. 
Briscor, from the Inhabitants of Lambeth, against the 
mode of appointing and paying the New Police. By Mr. 
Dick, from the Rev. Sir Hareourt Lees, against the repeal 
of the Oath of Abjuration. For the more easy recovery 
of Small Debts, by Sir J. Grauam, from Cockermouth. 


Rye Evection.] Mr. Cradock pre- 
sented a petition from the inhabitants of 
the town of Rye, entreating the attention 
of the House to the conduct of their re- 
turning officer. The petitioners stated, 
that he had acted, at the late election, 
contrary to a recent decision of a Com- 
mittee of that House; and he was of 
opinion that subordinate oflicers, who 
were thus guilty of a dereliction of their 
duty, deserved to be visited with severe 
punishment. 

The Speaker observed, that if this were 
an election petition, it could not be re- 
ceived, as the time had gone by. The 


hon. Member must be aware, that in the 
last Session of the last Parliament, cer- 
tain parties presented a petition against 
the then return, involving the right of 
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Parliamentary Reform. 


election, on which a Committee of that 
House had decided; and, according to 
that decision, persons were placed upon 
the poll which had the effect of changing 
the appropriation of the seat. By the 


‘law of the land, that decision was to be 


sent down to the borough, and the voters 
had a right to take six months to appeal 
against the report so made by the Com- 
mittee. They had appealed; but until 
the six months had expired, that appeal 
could not be considered. In the interim 
that Parliament was dissolved. The ap- 
peal was heard, and they knew the result. 
A new election had, however, taken place 
at Rye; and some parties who were dis- 
satisfied had petitioned against it; but 
that second petition had not been yet 
heard. He now asked, whether the pre- 
sent petition complained that the return- 
inz officer did not admit those votes on 
which a Committee had formerly decided ? 
whether this petition was founded on the 
same circumstances as were contained in 
the petition against the return? If the 
hon. Member answered in the affirmative, 
the House would require no farther proof 
that this was an election petition, and 
could not be received. 

Mr. Cradock said, he had not seen the 
petition to which the Speaker adverted. 

The Speaker said, the duty of a Com- 
mittee appointed under the Act of Parlia- 
ment was not only to try the right of a per- 
son elected to his seat, but also the con- 
duct of the returning officer. He then 
read an extract from the petition already 
presented, from which it appeared, that 
the conduct of the returning officer was 
complained of. 

Petition withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—MIDDLE- 
sex Peririon.] Mr. Hume presented a 
Petition from the county of Middlesex, 


| praying for Retrenchment and Economy, 








for a general Reform, and for the Vote by 
Ballot. The petitioners also prayed for a 
reform in the Poor-laws, and in the pre- 
sent mode of collecting Tithes; but they 
stated, that they did not expect that any 
effectual remedy would be applied to the 
evils of the country, unless a thorough re- 
form in Parliament should be accom- 
plished, and the right of election given to 
every individual paying rates and taxes. 
But they conceived that no extension of 
the elective franchise would be beneficial, 
unless the mode of voting by ballot should 
D2 
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be adopted. In these opinions the hon. 
Member fully concurred; as well as in 
another resolution which the meeting 
from which the petition proceeded came 
to; namely, that it was impolitic to make 
any addition to the Army; and that the 
abolition of the Corn-laws, and reduction 
in the expenditure, were more likely than 
military force to appease the general dis- 
content of the country. He thought that 
one of the greatest mistakes the present 
Ministry could have fallen into, was to 
increase the Army. The Army, instead of 
being increased, ought to be reduced by 
30,000 or 40,000 men. 

Sir G. Warrender concurred in the 
prayer of the petition as far as regarded 
retrenchment and economy, and if the 


{COMMONS} 





Government only persevered in measures | 


of economy, they would gain the support 
of the country. He had the fullest con- 
fidence that they would redeem the pledges 
they had given on that point ; and he said 
that, because he deprecated the advice 


which had lately been given them from | 
the other (the Opposition) side of the | 


House. 


He had observed syinptoms in | 


that House of late, which made him think | 
that, at no distant period, Ministers would | 
be obliged to appeal to the opinion of the | 


people. 
in measures of economy to secure the 


But they had only to persevere | 


sympathy of the loyal but distressed in- | 


not 
the 
add 
first 
put 


habitants of the country. He did 
concur in the opinion expressed by 
petitioners, that it was impolitic to 
to the numbers of the army. The 
duty of every Government was, to 
down sedition and uphold the laws, 
he, for one, should always be ready to 
vote any amount of military force ne- 
cessary for that purpose. To reform he 


and | 


had always hitherto been opposed, and | 


unless he heard some better reasons ad- 
duced in its favour, his opinion would 
remain unchanged. It was curious to 
observe the resemblance between former 
periods of our history and the present 
period. The overthrow of the Adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742, 
was the result of the first vote of a Par 
liament which had just come from the 


people, and since that time he knew of 
no similar event till the present Session of 


Parliament. In 1742, as at present, there 
was a cry for reform, and Lord Percival, 
who was then member for Westminster, 
thus described the public proceedings :— 
‘“‘ Meanwhilea prodigious ferment appeared 
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throughout the nation; and the popular 


clamours for reform were no less violent 


than discordant. Some were for triennial 
Parliaments, which all who did not de- 
light in riot, or in the prospect of cor- 
ruption, thought both dangerous and du- 
bious; some were for annual Parliaments, 
some for a reduction of the Civil List, 
which others thought unjust to take away, 
having been legally given ; some for abo- 
lishing all employments; others for allow- 
ing a few; some for making the Army in- 
dependent; others for no regular troops 
at all.” He did not believe that the 
feeling in favour of reform was so univer- 
sal as some hon. Members would have the 
House to suppose ; and when the petition 


from the city of Edinburgh, in favour of 


reform, should be presented to the House, 
he would take that opportunity of showing, 
that the majority of the people of educa- 
tion and property in that place, were hos- 
tile to reform. The example afforded by 
the late election at Liverpool was not cal- 


culated to convince him, that purity of 


election would be obtained by the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise. Neither 
did he look with satisfaction at what had 


occurred at Preston, where a member of 


a family which had served the country for 
ages, and whose acts were mixed with 


past recollections, had been deprived of 


his seat; and that member, too, a gentle- 


man remarkable for an early display of 


ability in that House, and the zealous 
defender of civil and religious liberty. 
That event had not weakened his convic- 
tion against reform, and he, for one, ex- 
pected no good from a reformed Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Warburton was not surprised that 
the hon. Member, an opponent of reform, 
was in favour of maintaining a large stand- 
ing army; because, if the people did not 
have reform granted them they must be go- 
verned by the bayonet. The hon. Member 
had said, that the late proceedings at Liver- 
pool had brought him to the conclusion, that 
the mere numbers of the voters would not 
secure purity of election, In that opinion 
he agreed with the hon. Member, and the 
ballot was the only security, in his opinion, 
against such misconduct as had been ex- 
hibited by the electors of Liverpool. With 
respect to the election at Preston, he was 


| sorry thata very distinguished Gentleman, 


a member of his Majesty's Government, 
had not succeeded there. But his defeat 
was owing to his having answered in the 
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negative to two questions which were put to 
him on the hustings. Those two questions 
were—whether he would support the vote 
by ballot, and the repeal of the Corn-laws ; 
and he replied, that he could not conscien- 
tiously advance those objects. Now, what- 
ever opinion he (Mr. Warburton) might 
have of the gentleman who had succeeded, 


{Dec. 21} 


he did think that the electors of Preston | 


had done themselves signal honour, 
shown great independence, by acting as 
they had done. With respect to the petition, 
he had been requested to give it his support 
in the House, and he did so with the 
greatest pleasure; andasa proof of the good 


and | 


feeling that pervaded the meeting, he might | 


mention, that when his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume) had stated, with regard to the 
Church, that he did not seek its spoliation, 
but only a commutation of its revenue, the 
sentiment was received with general ap- 
plause. 
the necessity was universal, 


of reform 


At this meeting the feeling as to | 
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as those noble Lords who could command 
as many votes as were possesse d bythe Re- 
presentatives of five counties. 

Mr. Guest said, that he could not concur 
in the statement made by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sur G. Warrender), that the 
people were not generally in favour of 
reform. In his opinion, 19-20ths of the 
thinking part of the community were in 
favour of reform, though they might not all 
be prepared to go the same length. 

Sir R. Welson agreed with the petition 
as far as reform and economy were con- 
cerned, but he disagreed with the petition, 
and with the hon, member for Bridport on 
the subject of ballot. He had on a former 
occasion expressed his opinion on this 
subject, and he did not like to sit silent, 
lest the hon. Member should suppose, that 
his arguments might have influenced him 
to change his opinions. He had before 


referred to America, and some. other 


| States, where the ballot was in existence, 


though there might be some difference of | 


opinion on subordinate points. Reform 
was not a new question ; 
every body knew, was a reformer, and he 
was prepared to bring in a bill to buy up 
the rotten boroughs. Such a bill, he knew, 


| expectations there. 
for Mr. Pitt, as | 


was actually prepared, and the pleasure of | 


Mr. Pitt taken on it, but meeting opposi- 
tion, and he growing lukewarm, it was 
dropped. 

Mr. Tennyson expressed his surprise at 
hearing the opinions which fell from the 
right hon. Baronet respecting reform. He 
believed that the desire for reform  per- 
vaded all places, and he believed that a 
full, efficient, and complete reform must 
take place. That was necessary for the 
salvation of our institutions, and to give 
contentment to the people. He had of 
late mingled much with the people of all 
classes, and he was sure that such was 
the universal sentiment. Amongst the 
great majority of the well-informed classes 
at present, the only apprehension was, that 
reform would be too long delayed, and 
would not go far enough. That was the 
opinion and the apprehension of the upper 
classes as well as the middle classes. At 


impression in that country that it 


and had shown that it had not answered 
He had since 
ceived a letter from a person of the h 
respectability, who had been informed by 
a merchant of America, ‘* That America 
had experienced the greatest evils from 
the election by ballot; there was a general 
would 
be found necessar y to abolish it altoc ther, 


re- 
izhest 


}and he expected that a me: sure would 


| soon be proposed to efiect it; 


In Vir- 


| ginta, which contained upwards of a million 


voters, 
| consider what chang 


a Convention had lately met to 
es it was necessary to 
make in the existing institutions, including 
the Legislature, and in that 
it wes proposed to adopt the ballot, but 
that proposition was completely rejected, 
on the ground that the Representative 


Convention 


ought to know the opinions, and commu- 


the numerous public meetings which had | 


lately taken place, not one person had 
proposed to make any amendment to a 
Resolution for Reform: and whenever the 
opposite question had been mooted the 
speaker had not beenlistened to. He did 
not believe that any person could be found 
to vote against reform except such persons 








nicate with the persons who send him to 
the Senate. It was requisite that the Ri pre- 
sentative should know the of 
those who delegated their power to him ; 
he ought to know all their opinions, and 
he could not do this if they voted by ballot. 
He should kuow the feelings of the dif- 
ferent parties among the electors. — In 
America it was found necessary, both for 
the well-being of individuals, and from 
regard to public opinion, that the votes 
should be publicly known. The ballot 
existed too in Sweden; what was the con- 
sequence? The Diet was divided into two 
parties, the French and the Russians, the 
former being called Hats, the latter Caps, 


Opimions 
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A struggle took place for the ascendancy, 
and much bribery was used, but it was 
soon found out, that most of the members 
accepted bribes from both, which led to 
an arrangement, that no man should re- 
ceive any thing who did not carry his ballot- 
ball in his hand, to signify for which party 
he voted. Secret voting, he believed, never 
would satisfy the people. He further 
objected to the ballot, that it did not neces- 
sarily preserve that secresy which was said 
to be its great merit. He knew that the 
question was gaining in favour with the 
people, owing to the example of France ; 
but it ought to be recollected, that in 
France there were only 80,000 voters, and 
in France it was of great use in protecting 
the voters against the power of the govern- 
ment. But, as the ballot existed in France, 
would Members wish to have it here? 
Would the hon. member for Middlesex 
have the House of Commonsvote by ballot, 
as the Chamber of Deputies voted? Would 
the hon. Member be contented that his 
vote should be unknown ? Would he like 
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and had been continued to this day as 
most expedient and useful, and was at 
present employed at all kinds of elections, 
France, to which the gallant General had 
also referred—France, that “ bad example,” 
as it had been called, would not give 
much support to his argument. The 
paucity of the number of votes, to which 
the gallant General had referred, was the 
very fact which made that example so very 
precious. If the government had _ been 
unable, with 14,000 places under the 
Crown—with electors ouly amounting to 


78,000—to intimidate the electors; if 


60,000 of those electors, from possessing 
places, or from that still more influential 
cause the expectation of possession, might 
have been under the control of the Crown; 
if, under such circuinstances, France had 
been able to achieve its freedom, her dispo- 
sition to employ the ballot, and the dispo- 


sition of other nations to adopt it, must 


to have to say, “Oh! Lassure you I voted | 


for that question;” instead of seeing his 
name in those printed lists that were now 
circulated? It was not asystem which could 
be applied to that House, and was there- 
fore plainly imperfect. It was a new- 
fangled passion of a certain class of doctri- 
naires, who imagined that they had found 
out in the nineteenth century a remedy 
for all abuses. If it were introduced into 
that House, it would overthrow the mo- 
narchy, and to such a proceeding he would 
be no party. He was born under a mo- 
narchy, and so he wished the country to 
remain, and he should always oppose the 
introduction of the ballot. 


Mr. Hobhouse thought the arguments of 


the gallant General did not proceed from 
reason, and were not addressed to reason. 
It would be more useful to appeal to what 
had been done in America, than to what 
an individual said the Americans were 
going todo. In the United States, at the 
first beginning of their independence, 
open voting had been universally adopted 
[‘‘ No” from Sir R. Wilson}. Afterwards, 
alterations were successively made in the 





institutions of that country, the vote by | 


ballot was generally introduced. In the 
State of New York, that was not intended 
to be a permanent enactment; but after it 
had been for some time tried, when the 
time came to re-model the Constitution, 
the plan of voting by ballot was preserved, 





| but the vote by ballot. 


have been strengthened by that glorious 
result which had given freedom and 
strength, not only to France, but to all 
Europe. Supposing that France had 
had no ballot, could the electors have 
dared to vote as they did ? 
the charges against the unfortunate men 
who were now put upon their trial in 
Paris, that they had violated the secresy 
of the ballot, and there could be no doubt 
that they had. France, however, by that 
simple contrivance, the ballot had secured 
her own freedom. In England there were 


more electors than in France, and more of 
them were liable to be influenced than of 


the 80,000. The 80,000 electors in France 
possessed at least one quality which was 
not possessed by all the electors of Eng- 
land—they were all men of independent 
property. lua this country only few of 
the electors, comparatively were inde- 
pendent in that sense; they were not 
persons of property, and for such voters 
there was no other protection or security 
If it were not 
secret, as the hon. and gallant General 
contended, then it was not the ballot, but 
some imperfect imitation of it, for secresy 
was essential to the ballot. He knew that 
at the India-house the ballot was not 
secret; the voters made a merit of telling 
how they voted. To that he had no 
objection. If people liked to tell their votes 
he would allow them to do so; but if they 
did not like to tell how they voted, then 
he would have them protected, and the 
ballot would protect them, The gallant 
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General asked, if the hon. member for 
Middlesex would like the ballot applied to 
the House of Commons—if he desired 
secret voting for the Members of that 
House? Hewould answer, certainly not. 
There was a wide distinction between the 
cases which the gallant General could not 
possibly averlook. The House of Com- 
mons, representing the people, appealed 
to public opinion; it depended on that, 
and therefore the votes of its Members 
should be given openly. They ought to 
be subject to the influence of public 
opinion, but the voters ought not to be 
subject to undue influence; and to guard 
against that the ballot was useful. This 
was not his argument, at least he did not 
state it for the first time—he drew it from 
the works of that profound philosopher, 
whose writings displayed more acumen, he 
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believed, than those of any other author of 


the day—he meant the celebrated historian 
of India, Mr. Mill. The arguments of the 
gallant General showed, that he was not yet 
acquainted with the elements of the ques- 
tion. He complained of the ballot system 
encouraging guile and baseness. Did not 
the present system also beget perfidy and 
baseness? Was there nothing in it to 
make men ashamed ? Was there no room 
in it for the exercise of tyranny? Was 
there no guile—no perfidy—no bascness, 
in a man going to the hustings, and there 
telling, and there acting, if he might say 
so, a lie, by giving a vote to a man whom 


he did not wish to vote for—by giving his | 


vote against his conscience, and what he 


thought was for the public good? Was | 


there in that no perfidy to the voter him- 
self and his country? There was much 
perfidy—much guile; and that was the 
cause of the corruption which disgraced the 
House of Commons, and which had reduced 
the country to that state, out of which the 
new Government was called upon to extri- 
cate it. As to what the right hon. Baronet 
had said last evening shan the demands 
of the people, he did not believe that in 
those demands there would be any excess. 
There might be a difference as to terms; 
but there was now a plain necessity to do 
what the people wished. It was not pos- 
sible to stop short, and he believed that 
they would not be contented with any- 
thing short of the ballot. He would not 
the say whether they were correct or not 
in forming those jos a but it would not 
be denied, that the opinion in favour of 
the ballot was making great progress. In 
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fact, it had made more progress in public 
acceptation, within a comparatively brief 
period, than had ever been gained before 
in the same space of time by a mere 
theoretical opinion, The reason of this 
was, its extreme simplicity : it was like the 
egg of Columbus, which could not be made 
to stand until the principle was discovered, 
but was so easy of accomplishment when 
attempted, that the elucidation excited 
surprise that such a mystery had so long 
evaded conjecture. If a better protection 
to the elector could be substituted, he was 
quite ready to abandon the theory; but 
he did not believe that possible, and he 
kuew that under our present circumstances, 
no better protection for the electors than 
the ballot could be found. He wondered 
the gallant General, who must know some- 
thing of popular elections, had not found 
out what a protection it would be for 
He himself knew something of 
popular elections; when he formerly had 
gone tocanvassthe electors of Westminster 
for the hon. Baronet of whom he was then 
the colleague, he had more than once 
been met with the question, “* Do you want 
me to ruin my family? I would willingly 
vote for the Baronet—I am friendly to 
reform; but I dare not vote as 1 wish.” 
More than once had he seen people shed 
tears. It was not only against the rich 
that the ballot would be useful, but neizh- 


voters. 


| bours and employers send the power 


which an election gave them, to compel 
the people to vote as they liked. That 
consideration alone would make him vote 
for the ballot, and he would venture to 
say, that ere long the gallant General 
would as sensible as he was of those 
evils, and as ready as he was to support 
by the ballot. The 
distinctions of Whig and Tory 


obsolete 
had now 


| been superseded by those of reformers and 


anti-reforn Crs; 2 few borough-mongers 
constituted the latter, and the former con- 
sisted of the great body of the nation. 
Parties had completely c hange d, for when 
the Walpole Administration was broken up, 
as had been mentioned by the hon. Baronet, 


the Tories were reformers. Now the 
anti-reformers were all to be found in 
their ranks, though even all those who 
still called themselves Tories, were not 


anti-reformers. The question of reform, 
however, was now in the hands of 
Ministers, and there he wished it left, not 
calling on the Government to explain its 
plan, or embarrassing it by opposition, 
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Let the Ministers only speak out fairly, 
and if the country did not agree with their 
opinions, they would soon hear of the 
disagreement in such a manner as honest 
Ministers should hear. The country ex- 
pected relief; and expected it from the 
hands of the Ministers. Reform must be 
given; the Ministers were pledged to 
reform. The general opinion of the coun- 
try was in favour of reform; and if the 
Ministers acted on that principle, they 
would be supported by every intelligent 
man in the country. As long as their 
opponents—the members of the late 
Government—continued to be opposed to 
reform, he was sure that every man in the 
country would exert himself to keep them 
out of place; for the country would look 
on their return to office as one of the 
greatest curses which could befall it. No 
man, nor set of men, could now carry on 
the Government by any middle course. 
The country could not any longer be 
governed by a corrupt Parliament ; and 
if the Parliament were not reformed, it 
could not be governed at all. The people 
would no longer bear the present state of 
the representation. If the right hon. 
Gentlemen below him { Mr. Hobhouse sat 
on the Opposition side of the House] 
believed that they could govern the coun- 
try by any new system—if they did show 
any disposition to try again their corrupt 
system, ‘they might make some sacrifices 
—but they would find that they could not 


succeed, and that it was too late for their 
| whenever a reform should take place. 


plan. They must either have recourse to 
pure despotism, or they must go with the 
people. There was no middle course. 
They might try to have recourse to their 
old system; but they would never after- 
wards repeat the lesson, as they would 
find that the people would not listen to 
their voice. He agreed with the petition 
as far as it demanded an effectual reform, 
and the institution by ballot, and gave it 
his cordial support, though there were 
some minor points on which there might 
be a difference of opinion. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey declared, that when 
he was convinced that the feelings of the 
great body of the people were as much i in 
favour of ballot as they were in favour of 
reform, he, for one, should never oppose 
it by his vote. When it could be shown 
to him that the respectable body he re- 
presented were friendly to the ballot, 
he would yield his individual opinion 
to the general opinion, He regretted, 
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| of persons as at present? 
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however, to find that other Gentlemen, 
whose motives he respected, and whose 
zeal he honoured, should find in the bal- 
lot a remedy for all things, and a reform no 
remedy at all.. This was, he thought, an 
ungenerous sentiment, and it was telling 
the people—for what was spoken in that 
House got abroad—it was telling the 
people, that it was of little importance in 
the opinion of those Gentlemen that 
Ministers meant to propose reform; and 
it was decoying the public mind from a 
due and calm consideration of that reform 
which Ministers meant to propose. The 
advocates of the ballot seemed to him to 
fall into error. They had alluded to 
Liverpool; but did they suppose that 
after the reform, the election of Liverpool 
would be in the hands of the same class 
Would it be so 
equally baianced by parties, that a little 
knot of ten or fifteen voters should at the 
end turn the scale? Would it be so 
balanced that a corrupt body should make 
up a tally in the street, and that an at- 
torney and an elector should say, “ I can 
bring them up, but I must name my own 
price.” In all plans of reform that he had 
heard of, the elections would not be left 
in such hands. He relied much on the 
circumstance, that the character of the 
electors would be improved by any plan of 
reform, and though he would not vote for 
the extinction of any one elector, he 
trusted that no person in possession of 
property would be excluded from voting, 


Was it to be supposed, that when all the 
respectable and opulent inhabitants of 
Liverpool, containing 140,000 people, had 
a share in the representation, that such 
disgraceful scenes would occur as at the 
late election? If it were true that the 
Americans were not about to abolish the 
ballot, that was no reason why we should 
adopt it. He was surprise dat the ex- 
istence of ballot in a republic, and he 
thought that with a ballot a republic was 
incomplete. 
its institutions was public purity, in it pa- 
triotism was virtue, and with both these the 
principle of secret voting was inconsistent. 
A Reform would extinguish the influence 
which now corrupted the elections. A 
reform would sweep away those places to 
obtain which electors were corrupted. 
Great and little men, landlords and tenants, 
masters and servants, employers and 
tradesmen, would have but one interest— 
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that of good government; and secresy 
would not be necessary to induce them all 
to follow one interest. He would not, 
however, go further into the subject, 

though he must say, he did not consider 
the arguments of that celebrated Essay, 
by Mr. Mill, to be impregnable; and he 
should be ready when the question was 
discussed, to explain his views. If Gen- 
tlemen thought Reform incomplete with- 
out ballot, they would be better able to 
obtain the ballot after the Parliament was 
reformed according to the plan of Minis- 
ters, than while it was in its present state. 
If after their plan of Reform were brought 
forward, the public still found themselves 
under the influence of terror, surely that 
reformed Parliament would listen to the 
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public voice more readily than when there | 


was no hope of Reform. 

Mr. Calcraft only rose to express his 
astonishment at the attack which the hon. 
member for Westminster had made on the 
government of the Duke of Wellington, 
aud those who had formed part of the 
Administration of the Duke of Wellington. 
The hon. Member had spoken of that 


Government, as if it had conducted itself 


only by the principles of corruption, and 
as if he could not heap upon it too many 


disgraceful epithets. The hon. Member 
had stated, that the Duke of Wellington 


had so governed the country, that if his 
Administration were again to be placed in 
office, he must have recourse to a true 
despotism, because he could not govern by 
the old means of corruption. The Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington was at 
first very popular, and it deserved to be so, 
That Government had repealed the Test 
and Corporation Acts; it had emancipated 
the Catholics; it had reduced taxation ; 
and it had carried the principles of eco- 
nomy to a greater extent than he had ever 
before witnessed. Great credit was due 
to the Duke of Wellington for his manage- 
ment of the national affairs. He had 
never before heard, that of all the measures 
of the Duke of Wellington’s Administra- 
tion, there was not one that was not carried 
by corruption. He would only beg his 
hon. friend, if he again made such accusa- 
tions, not to generalise so much, but to 
enter into particulars, to point out indivi- 
duals, and bring forward proofs of his asser- 
tions. He wished to ask the hon. mem- 
ber for the county of Middlesex one ques- 
tion: Was it true, as had been stated, that 
when Mr, Byng, who had represented the 
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county of Middlesex for twenty-five years, 
with great credit to himself and he believ- 
ed great advantage to the country—he 
wished to ask his hon. friend if it were true, 
that Mr. Byng was so violently opposed, 
because he e xpressed an opinion unfavour- 
able to the ballot, that he was not listened 
to when he attempted to address the 
meeting? If that were so, he would only 
say, it was very harsh treatment for an old 
public servant. 

Sir John Newport was sorry to hear his 
right hon. friend give the Duke of Wel- 
lington credit for actions for which none 
was due. Did the Duke of Wellington 
begin the repeal of the Test Act? Cer- 
tainly not; he did not agree to it till he 
was forced. He admitted, that the Admi- 
nistration of the Duke of Wellington was 


popular at the outset, but his Adraiaiatia: 


tion had ceased to be popular. Why was 
that? Because the Duke of W ellington 
had resisted the wishes of the people for 
Reform. He had ceased to be popular 
because he had declared that he would 
resist their wishes. Ifthe present Minis- 
ters should resist those wishes,—if they 


| did not gratify those wishes—they would 


show themselves unfit for the situation 
they held. The great military achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Wellington made 
the people expect much from his civil 
government, but they were disappoint- 
ed. His military glory cast a hope over 
his civil government, which had never 
been realized. His civil government never 
deserved any credit, and he believed 
no military man ever would make a good 
civil governor. 

Mr. Calcraft explained, that he had 
been one of those who had forced the repea! 
of the Test Act on the Government; but 
though they had carried the question in 
that House, they had no hope of carrying 
it through the other House. That was 
done by the Duke of Wellington, and 
therefore he attributed the carrying of it 
to him. 

Mr. Western thought the most import- 
ant point in the petition had not been ad- 
verted to. It began by alluding to the 
very great distress in which the. country 
was now plunged. In his opinion, that 
was the subject which ought most to 
attract the attention of the House. The 
state of the country, however, having been 
already sufficiently discussed, he should 
make it his endeavour to point out some 
of the causes which had brought it into 
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its present condition. 
had acted more powerfully than the ruin- 
ous changes that, within the last ten or 
twelve years had been made in the currency. 
He said, ‘‘ ruinous,” because that was 
the epithet made use of by the petitioners 
as descriptive of the change to which he 
alluded, and it certainly was the most 
appropriate that could have been selected. 
That these changes would induce the 
ultimate ruin of the country, he had no 
doubt. They had already occasioned the 
ruin of many thousands of the industrious 
and labouring classes of the people, and 
a rapid progress was making towards the 
ultimate ruin of all. The baneful in- 
fluence of changes in the currency was not 
confined to one class or to one interest— 
they affected alike the agriculturist and 
the manufacturer—the ship-owner and the 
merchant—the tradesman and the mecha- 
nic :—in short, from those who employ 
the greatest capital, dawn to the lowest 
aud poorest labourer, the ruinous effect of 
the last unwise and unjust change in the 
currency, was felt and condemned. To 
this, then, more than any other cause, 
he attributed the present extraordinary 
situation of this country, in which a people 
of greater industry, energy, skill, and 
ability than any other pecple in the world, 
were reduced toa state of the extreimest 
and most grievous distress. Well and 
truly, then, might the change in the cur- 
rency be termed ruinous and disastrous, 
The next topic to which the petitioners 
adverted was that of the Corn-laws; upon 


which subject a very strong public opinion | 
'the first consideration which ought to 


prevailed. He, for one, however, felt that 


they were necessary for the protection of 


the agricultural interests. The petitioners 
appeared to entertain a different opinion, 
and expressed their conviction, that it was 
owing to the operation of the present sys- 
tem of the Corn-laws that wages had been 
reduced. He, however, was of opinion 
that if it were not for those laws, wages 
would have been reduced still lower. The 
great affliction of the lower orders was 
low wages, — insufficient wages. From 


whence did that arise ?—From want of 


means in the employer to pay more, in 
consequence of the lowness of the prices 
which he obtained for the produce of his 
capital. That had compelled the agricul- 
turist and the manufecturer to reduce the 
amount of wages paid to the labourers ; 
and unless the means of the employer 
were increased, it was impossible that a 
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Among these, none | fair or adequate remuneration could be 
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given to the workman for his labour. Let 
the demand for labour be increased ; let 
the means of the employer be increased, 
and the rate of wages would be raised, 
But the change of the currency, and not 
the Corn-laws was the cause of this want 
of means, which might be proved to de- 
monstration, if the case were fairly inves- 
tigated. At the time that the contraction 
of the currency took place, the distress 
began, and, as in subsequent years, the 
currency became more and more contract- 
ed, exactly in the same proportion the dis- 
tress of the country became more and more 
severe, It was, therefore, the duty of the 
House to institute an inquiry into the sub- 
ject, with a view to ascertain how far the 
distressed condition of the industrious 
classes had been produced by the operation 
of the contracted currency, and how far it 
might be alleviated by a change; and, 
unless some other hon. Gentleman, more 
able than he was, would undertake to move 
for such an inquiry after the holidays, he 
should feel it to be his duty to take up 
the subject. It was admitted on all hands, 
that the change of the currency — the 
raising of the value of money—imust press, 
to a certain extent upon the industrious 
classes of the community; and when the 
people, in many parts of the country were 
driven to acts of violence and outrage 
from the pressure of distress, it became 
the imperative duty of the House to insti- 
tute an inquiry, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far the evil might be remedied. 
The distressed state of the country was 


occupy the attention of Parliament after 
the recess. At present, neither the agri- 
culturist northe manufacturer obtained any 
adequate return for the expenditure of his 


| capital; the labourer was not sufficiently 





remunerated for his toil; and the conse- 
quence was, that all classes were discon- 
tented, and the country threatened with 
convulsion. The bonds of society were 
already rent; and discord, tumult, and 
outrage had begun their career. Could 
it be denied, then, that the first attention 
of Parliament should be directed to this 
state of things, with a view to avert the 
greater evils which must ensue if relief 
were not afforded ? 

Sir R. Inglis said, that as he was not 
likely to have another opportunity before 
the holidays, he felt himself called on to 
express his opinions on a subject which 
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was at present made the source of con- 


siderable excitement in the country—the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. He 
believed, and he made the declaration 


without hesitation, that the sentiments of 


the great body of the intelligent and well- 
educated persons in the community were 
not more favourable to Reform at this 
moment than at any given period within 
the memory of man. The multitude— 
the uneducated and unthinking classes 
might entertain opinions at the present 
crisis somewhat differing from those they 
held six months ago, or from those they 
would probably hold some six months 
hence. He did not mean to deny that, 
from certain peculiar events, the advocates 
for a Reform in Parliament were just now 
more in favour with a portion of the peo- 
ple than they had been a short time since, 
but he looked forward with confidence to 
the speedy return of a sound and healthy 
state of public opinion on that question. 

Mr. Bernal felt strongly inclined to ask 
the hon. Baronet, the member for the 
University of Caled, who the persons 
were, and in what class they were to be 
found, whom he denominated the intelli- 
gent portion of the community. And he 
would be glad also to know at what 
period all classes had so loudly demand- 
ed, and were in fact so absolutely clam- 
orous, for a Reform of Parliament. He 
thought that the intelligence of which the 
hon. Baronet spoke, was to be found in the 
middle classes. They were the persons 
who now demanded a Reform of Parlia- 
ment; and if the present Ministry did 
not make up their minds to grant the con- 
cessions which were required from them 
by the universal voice of that class, he saw 
no prospect of permanency in power for 
them, nor for any other party which might 
be called to take the helm of affairs, 
He was no advocate for what was called 
radical Reform; but he wished to see 
the intelligence and the property (if they 
pleased) of this country fairly and truly 
represented in Parliament; for as_ the 
House was at that moment constituted, 
no man could say, that intelligence and 
property were fairly represented. 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, he could not 
well understand why the observations of 
the member for Oxford had been received 
with a laugh by those who merely enter- 
tained a different opinion. It was by no 
means certain that the feelings of the 
people were so universally in favour of 
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Reform as the present Government seemed 
to suppose. A very short time would, 
however, enable the House to go into a 
discussion of that question, and he should 
reserve himself for that occasion. He 
would then merely say, that the members 
of the present Government would be more 
fortunate than any of their predecessors, 
or than created man ever had been, if 
they succeeded in proposing a plan of 
Reform which would be equally accept- 
able to every class of reformers. If the 
whole of that class of persons were to be 
polled, taking in the advocates of Univer- 
sal Suttrage, and Vote by Ballot on the 
one hand, and the most moderate reform- 
er of general existing abuses on the other, 
he believed a much greater number of the 
people of this country would be found 
willing to vote for the continuance of the 
system as at present, with all its faults, 
than for any other which could be pro- 
posed to them. 

Mr. W. Duncombe was not disposed to 
agree with the hon. member for Oxford, 
that the desire for Reform had not in- 
creased. He believed that some Reform 
was necessary, and that the desire for it 
had lately made considerable progress in 
the country. When Ministers brought 
forward their plan of Reform, he would 
give it his best consideration; and if he 
could, consistently with his sense of duty, 
and without yieldmg to mere popular 
clamour, assent to that plan, he would 
give it his most cordial support. 

Mr. Attwood did not believe it possible 
for the Government to go so far as it pro- 
mised, nor did he believe that even what 
it professed, could it act up to its profes- 
sions, would satisfy the people. Their de- 
mand for Reform was neither temperate 
nor moderate. Much as the Ministers 
were disposed to boast of, and to vaunt 
their new-born popularity, it rested, in his 
opinion, on a very slippery foundation, 
and he was confident they would not long 
be able to retain possession of the popular 
confidence. They refused to look into 
the reai cause of the distresses of the peo- 
ple, although they vaunted so much their 
desire to relieve them. In the petition 
which was before the House, a prayer was 
to be found for an alteration of the Corn- 
laws. He always felt grieved to see the 
attention of the public diverted in this 
manner to the discussion of fallacies, be- 
cause they were diverted from the real 
cause of the distress, The Corn-laws, so 
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far from being injurious, had really tended 
much to diminish the injurious tendency 
of the interference with the currency. 
The principal object sought for at the 
present moment seemed, however, 
Reform—for the Ballot, so loudly de- 
manded, was nothing but a new princi- 
ple of the old question of Reform. He 
would just call the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the last passage of the peti- 
tion now presented. He would desire 
those who profess themselves determined to 
float on the popular current, to look to the 
words of the petition, in which it is de- 
clared, that unless a Reform be granted 
to the extent which, in their wisdom, will 
be considered sufficient, the refusal will be 
speedily followed by a popular rebellion, 
of which England must be the victim, 
Now, when he saw a Ministry of this 
country priding itself so much on popular 
applause, not only in that House, but 
on the hustings at elections, and in all 
public and county meetings, he confessed 
he could not entertain any very sanguine 


to be | 
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possessing, 
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enemy to fear, with nothing to dread, but 
the very people for whose support they 


look, and whose confidence they boast of 


they had proposed a large 
addition to the military force. This was 
an ominous commencement for those who 
existed but by the public confidence. 
The Ministers had, he feared, assumed too 
rashly that they possessed public con- 
fidence ; and built too heavily on a popu- 
larity which would speedily fail them. 


| Though he did not approve of the policy 


| were popular ? 
| Reform. 


hope of their being long able to satisfy the | 


wishes or the hopes of those whose opi- 
nions they thus courted ; 
entertain any strong opinion of the du- 
ration of a power which professed to found 
itself solely, and rely exclusively on the 
confidence of the people. He had heard 


a good deal of the professions of the Go- | 


vernment with respect to Reform, and he 
should like much to hear them state some 
palpable, tangible alteration which they 
proposed to make in the system of Repre- 
sentation. He should like to know what 
sacrifices they proposed to make to popular 
applause? Heshould be glad to know to 
what lengths they were willing to go with 
those whose favour they sought, and whose 
opinions they professed to court? What 
part of the existing institutions of the 
country they were prepared to sacrifice ? 
At what point they proposed to make their 
stand against popular innovation? What 
they proposed to abandon, and at what 
boundary they were prepared to pause in 
their career, and brave all the censure of 
their present admirers, and the full force of 
opposing public opinion? For a Ministry, 
resting, as the present did, on popular fa- 
vourand popular confidence, he considered 
it most extraordinary, that one of their first 
—their very first acts, should have been 
an addition to the standing army, and 
consequently, to the burthens of the people. 
Jn the midst of peace, with no foreign 


| ment. 


nor could he | 





of the late Ministers, their manly, direct 
avowal of it was far better than the vague, 
obscure, and undefined promises made by 
the present Ministry, merely to catch 
popularity. Why was it even that they 
Because they advocated 
Taking advantage of the re- 
moval of that which has always been the 
bulwark against Reform—the great prospe- 
rity of the people ; for as long as they were 
prosperous, declaimers in favour of Par- 
liamentary Reform declaimed in vain ;— 
taking advantage, he said, of the discontent, 
arising from property having been con- 
tiscated, and trade destroyed, they had put 
themselves at the head of that discontent, 
and promised to gratify it by reforming 
the institutions of the country. As long as 
the people found protection under the Sys- 
tem of government, they were contented, 
and did not heed the theorists who told 
them they could improve the govern- 
He was afraid a little experience 
would teach the people, that the present 
Ministers could give them no protection, 
and would give them norelief. They had 
come into power with promises of an 
immediate and effectual redress of all the 
abuses of the State, but a little time would 
show that they had exaggerated thei 
power and their means—that they were 
grossly deluding those who trusted in 
them—and that they were impotent to 
relieve the country from the difficulties 
in which it was placed. They were more 
powerless to relieve the distress than the 
late Administration, and were practising 
a gross imposition by making the people 
believe that they would or could relieve 
their distress. He had hoped to see a man 
in office capable of confronting the evils of 
the times; the present Prime Minister 
seemed made up of vague and empty pro- 
mises, The Prime Minister, within three 
hours of his appointment, declared in 
another place, that the night should not 
pass away without his summoning a Coun- 
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cil to devise some remedy for the dis- 
tresses of the people, and instituting an 
inquiry into the cause of those distresses. 
He entreated the Ministers not to tamper 
with the country, not to put forward 
petty schemes that were wholly inadequate 
to meet and relieve its deep calamities. 
He entreated them not to increase the 


army, and to shuflle anew the cards of 


changing, but not lessening, 
the burthen. Nothing had, indeed, yet 
been done. Tie Ministers were practising 
a system of delusion, which would, in fact, 
destroy the character of all public men. 
When it was found that they deserted 
their professions—and desert them they 
must, for they would find it impossible to 
perform them—the character of all public 
men would in future be so much suspected, 
that all confidence must be at an end 
between the people and the Government. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by ob- 
serving, that he had not dealt in flattery. 
He had spoken truths, however unpa- 
latable they might be to those who heard 
them. 

On the question that the petition be 
brought up, 

Mr. Hume rose to defend the character 
of the Ministry, and to justify the course 
adopted by the noble Premier, with re- 
spect to the question of Reform. That 
noble Lord had not held out any illusions, 
or pledged himself to more than he could 
perform. On that occasion, the ioble 
Lord thus expressed himself in the other 
House [cries of “* Order !”’]. He thought, 


taxation, 
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that as the hon. Member had referred to | 


what took place elsewhere, he might do so 
too. 


He happened to have brought down | 


| all the horrors of a civil war. 


the paper containing the words alluded | 


to by the hon. Member, for another pur- 
pose, and he would now read it to the 
House. 

The hon. Member attempted to read 
a paper, beginning with the words, “My 
Lords,” but he was as often called to order, 
and 

The Speaker at length informed him, 
that he could not read the paper, with 
reference to its being the speech of a noble 
Lord of the other House, because the 
custom of Parliament forbade it; and 
furthermore, the hon. Member must be 
aware, that it could not have been inserted 
in the paper alluded to without a breach 
of the privileges of Parliament. 

Mr. Hume :—Well, then, I'll take ano- 
ther way. Ina certain island called Brob- 
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dignag, there was a Chief called to com- 
mand over his brother Chieftains, and 
he addressed them in these words :— 
“Fellow Chiefs! The State you know 
is in great danger, and I think it will be 
well to make preparation for the storm 


which is approaching, Make fast your 
doors. Bar down your windows. Be 
prepared for defence. I think that the 


manner in which you are to meet the foe, 
demands your attention; and that you 
are, above all other things, especially 
bound to endeavour to gain the affections 
of your enemies. I don’t mean to say 


| that they have rights; but I think it will 


be admitted, that it is expedient to give a 
little, in order to guard against ultimate 
evil.” These, said the hon. Member, were 
the words of the Chief, and they were 
intended to show, that a resistance to 
what the voice of the people so loudly 
demanded, would be impolitic ; and that 
by giving what was likely to satisfy their 
reasonable demands, would render bolts 
and bars unnecessary. It was but fair to 
give the new Ministers a fair trial, and not 
to add to the difficulties which every 
honest Ministry must experience, under 
the existing system, in their attempts to 
redress public grievances. 

Mr. Attwood explained, that he was not 
opposed to the present Ministry, and he 
would support those who served the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Curtezts denied, that the tithes were 
felt by the agriculturists as a burthen; and 
maintained, that if a vote by ballot were 
conceded, it would involve the country in 
He allowed 
that the great majority of the people were 
favourable to Parliamentary Reform; but 
he denied that they were favourable to the 
ballot. He had been attacked a few 
nights before, for using intemperate lan- 
guage, and those who attacked him had 
now supported a petition threatening re- 
bellion. 

Petition to be printed. 


Purcuase or tue Issn or May.] 
Mr. Hume in moving for the following 
Returns, viz. of the expense of the whole 
establishments now maintained in the Isle 
of Man, and paid from public monies, for 
the civil, military, revenue, and other de- 
partments (including that of the Church) ; 
stating the name of every person receiving 
more than 50/. a year in salaries, fees, or 
other emoluments; the office he holds; 
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whether the duty is performed by the | appointed to make a fair valuation ; viz. 


principal, or by deputy; by whom ap- | 
pointed, and whether for life, or during | Athol, 


pleasure: of the duties of Custom and 


Excise on all the articles in the Isle of | Crown. 
| ployed a different surveyor, and the pre- 
imported into, or | sent Mr. Justice Bosanquet was called in 
| as arbitrator. 
' settled, that 417,0002. should be paid for 


Man, where the rates of duty are less than 
on the same articles 
used in England, or Scotland ; 
in parallel columns, the rates in 


stating, 
both 


Mr. Harrison on the part of the Duke of 
and Mr. William Courtenay, a 
Member of this House, on the part of the 
Each of these gentlemen em- 


3y these gentlemen it was 


places ; begged to say a few words to the those rights, a laree portion of that sum 


right hon. Gentleman opposite. It would 


being for duties and customs. With re- 


be recollected, that the Islecf Man formerly | spect to the bishoprick, for which 217,000 ; 


belonged to the Duke of Athol, and that 
several purchases were made of his rights, 


was given, it was at no time valued 
above 2,800/. a year; but there were nes 


till the public had paid half a million of chased with it seventeen Livings, one of 


minoney. 


One of the reasons why he con- them worth 10002. ayear. Upon the whole, 


curred in passing an Act, authorising a | he believed the purchase to be very ad- 


reference to fix the proper sum that should | 
' allowed the Duke of Athol an extra sum 


be paid was, that a promise was made, 
that as soon as all the rights in question | 


vantageous, and so did Parliament, for it 


for the bargain. The duties and customs 


had been pure hased, arrangements should , alone would make it advantageous and 


be entered into, to put the ‘Isle of Man on 
the same footing with Scotland and Eng- 


they were ridiculously low—6d. being paid 
upon tea, and 2s. 6d. upon brandy, which 


land, in order to prevent the smuggling imported into England, would be charged 


which the low rate of duties in that island 
was known to create. He regretted that 


ten times that amount. His right hon. 
friend intended last year to equalize the 


the late Ministers were better than two | duties, but the press of business prevented 


years in possession of all those rights, and 
neglected to make any use of them, for the 
advantage of the country. A sum of 
270,000/. was paid for the bishoprick of 


him. 
Return ordered. 
Derps 


REGISTER OF Biit.] Mr. 


Sodor and Man, and some appendages John Campbell brought in his Bill, “ for 


connected with it. 
the income of the Bishop, upon a valuation 
of 5,000/. per annum, but the Bishop could | 
not make 2000/. per annum. It was there- | 
fore proper to inquire, 
arrangements were sanctioned by 
House, whether some refunding should 
not take place. 
75.0001. which was thought to be final, a 
claim for an additional 250,000/. was made, 
on the ground that the premises had not 
been clearly understood ; 
turn out that this was the case, the public 
would have as much right to go back as 
forward. 

Lord Lowther thought, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex, had given rather an 
exaggerated statement of the badness of this 
bargain. The sovereignty of the Isleof Man 
was bought of the Duke of Athol, who, 
though owing fealty tothe King, hé vd certain 


rights, the exercise of which was particu- | principle, and which might be deviated 
the | 
encouragement it gave to smuggling on | 


larly inconvenient, on account of 


the coasts of Lancashire and Cumberland : 
a power was therefore given by the House, | 


before all the | moving that it be printed, 
the | 


and if it should | 


| 
| 


The public paid for | establishing a general Register for all 
| Deeds 


and Instruments affecting Real 
| Property in England and Wales.” Read 
a first time. The hon. Member in 
wished to 
make a single observation. He was 
apprehensive that those who were well 


After the payment of | disposed to the principle of the mea- 


sure, might consider, perhaps, that it 
was longer and more complicated than 
was necessary. In framing the Bill, how- 
ever, he had not merely had to make a 
new enactment, but to frame a law in 
reference to all the laws and anomalous 
regulations now in force. He could assure 


| the House that simplicity and brevity had 


been most anxiously studied in adapting 
the Bill to existing regulations, and he 


| hoped and trusted that its effect would be 


_ most beneficial. 


| tropolis, 
. } y 
to purchase those rights, and persons were | Wales. 


The Bill contained many 
| provisions not essentially necessary to its 


from without affecting the principle. For 
instance, it was part of the Bill to have 
one Register Office, situated in the me- 
for the whole of England and 
If it was the pleasure of the 
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House, however, there might be an Office 
in every county which would be perfectly 
consistent with the general principle of the 
Bill. Another part of the Bill related to 
the nature of the documents, and provided 
that all deeds should be deposited. This 
was rather a startling proposition, but it 
would not be inconsistent with the princi- 
ple of the Bill to enact that a duplicate, or 
a memorial, or a copy of a deed, should be 
deposited. The principle of the Bill was, 
that there should be some public place 
where all deeds and documents affecting 
real property should be registered and open 
to inspection, ‘That alone was the princi- 
ple, and the details might be subject to 
many modifications, without touching on 
the principle. Bill to be printed. 


Inconventences oF Tirnes.|] Mr. 
Hume, in presenting a petition, concerning 
litigation on Tithe questions, at Havering- 
atte-Bower, in the County of Essex, said, 
he was extremely unwilling to occupy the 
time of the House when so few Members 
were present; but feeling that there was 
very little chance of being able to find 
an opportunity for presenting the petition 
on Thursday, he was compelled, however 
reluctant, then to call the attention of the 
House to the matter contained in it. He 
must say, in the first instance, that he had 
been much surprised at the facts set forth in 
this petition. Since he had called upon the 
House to consider the abuses of the Tithe 
system in Ireland, in the year 1821 or 
1822, he had heard of no case so striking. 
He was not aware, indeed, that any such 
cases existed in England, as the details 
connected with this petition had brought 
to his knowledge; and he could scarcely 
have believed it possible that such abuses 
and vexations prevailed in the collection 
of this most unpopular and most impolitic 
tax. He had first to state to the House, 
that the liberty or hundred of Havering- 
atte-Bower contains 7,000 inhabitants ; 
the tithes of which are held as lay tithes, 
by the New College of Oxford. The 
Warden and Fellows of that Ecclesiastical 
Corporation leased the tithes to several 
individuals; the Rev. Mr. Bearblock and 
his sons, and a Mr. Morgan being the 
lessees of the Hornchurch division, and 
the Rev. Mr. Rawbone the lessee of the 
small tithes of Romford. The Hornchurch 
division pays upwards of 3,500l. per 
annum, and the Romford division pays 
2,400/. in tithes; so that this liberty pays 
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altogether very near 6,000/. He did not 
state, that the inhabitants of the district 
had not adequate religious instruction ; 
for although that had been stated to him, 
it might arise from peculiar circumstances ; 
but when the sum was so large, and the 
manner of collecting it so open to abuse 
and multiplied vexations, it was high time 
for the country to rouse itself and to 
obtain reform. From all that he had seen 
aud heard, he was satisfied, that tithes were 
a fertile source of vexation, and that, par- 
ticularly in the southern and eastern 
counties, they were amongst the chief 
causes of discontent and disturbance. In 
Norfolk and Essex they were particularly 
odious; and there was scarcely any part of 
the kingdom where the payment of tithes 
was not a source of great dissatisfaction. 
Every Gentleman who attended to the 
petitions presented to the House must be 
aware of that fact. Every petition now 
presented, coupled a prayer for the reform 
of the tithe-system, with a prayer for the 
reduction of taxation, or for some other 
species of reform. ‘The petition which he 
had to present to the House was founded on 
resolutions agreed to at a public meeting, 
held at the Court-house, Romford; at 
which nearly all the landholders in the 
neighbourhood attended. The statements 
in the petition had been corroborated by 
Sir Thomas Neave, and other gentlemen 
with whom he was acquainted. He had 
also been informed of the resolutions agreed 
to, and of the discussion which took place, 
and he could not help expressing his sur- 
prise, that a College, or any body of men, 
should have sanctioned a system of col- 
lecting tithes, so vexatious, oppressive, 
and annoying, as almost to have driven 
the occupiers from the land. Such, how- 
ever, was the case in the district of 
Havering-atte-Bower. The petition stated, 
that the liberty is a Peculiar, exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction, the tithes being 
held in lay fee by the New College at 
Oxford ;—that by the records of the 
College and of the hundred, it appears 
that the lands in this liberty had ever been 
subject to pay a modus in lieu of rendering 
tithe of hay in kind, and another modus 
in lieu of lambs in kind ; but yet, that the 
individuals in possession of the tithe, 
under lease from New College, com- 
pelled them to pay tithes of hay and lambs 
in kind; and when the occupiers resorted 
to a Court of Law for redress, the lessees 
called upon them to prove an tninter- 
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rupted payment of the moduses from the 
year 1180. The occupiers were able to 
prove the payment of the modus from 
1641, for they produced a document drawn 
up by the person then entitled to receive 
the tithes, which had been in the possession 
of the College, and was in these words :— 
“ Tithe.—Corn I receive in kinde, that is, 
every tenth shock. Tiihe—Hay I receive 
some in kinde, but for every acre of river. 
meadow, or ground which was never plowed 
yearly, after the rate of fourpence; and 
for every acre of upland which hath been 
plowed yearly, after the rate of three-pence, 
according to the ancient custom. 1641.”’ And 
Signed ‘Tos. JERMYN.” 
Similar documents were brought forward, 
bearing date in 1648 and 1662, by means 
of what is called a cross bill in Chancery, 
but they were held to be not sufficient, as 
the petitioners could not prove so far back 
as the year 1180. The occupiers, tired 
out by prosecution after prosecution, were 


compelled to submit to the exactions of 


the lessees. The principal points which 
the petitioners complained of were the 
change which had been made in the 
amount of payments demanded for tithes, 
and the principle laid down by the Court 
of Chancery, denying them legal redress 
against those increased impositions. They 
stated that the rule laid down by the Court, 
namely, that the defendant was bound to 
provethe uninterrupted payment ofa certain 
modus from the commencement of legal 
memory, is not authorized by any Statute 
or Act of Parliament. The petitioners 
did not dispute the commands of the 
Legislature, but after incurring expenses 
to the amount of above 3,000/. the Judge 
dismissed their cause upon a technicality, 
wholly unworthy of a suit of this kind, and 


wholly unconnected with the real merits of 


the case. This was one evil which the House 
should remedy without delay. It should 
take away the power from the tithe-proc- 
tor of ruining the tithe-payer by legal ex- 
penses, and should provide a better mode 
of deciding tithe questions than was to be 
found in the Court of Chancery. 
William 3rd provided, that all claims for 
tithes under 10/7. should be taken before 
a Magistrate, and decided at an expense 
not exceeding 10s. In these cases, how- 
ever, a claim for 6/. had been carried into 


the Court of Chancery, at an expense of 


1002. or 2001. to each of the defendants. 
The number of suits now pending 


arising from this small district was very 
considerable. 


The Rev. Mr. Bearblock— 
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who was, he understood, well known by his 
writings on tithes,—set an unusually high 
value on the tithes he leased, and levied 
them in a most vexatious manner. By the 
modus which was proved by the occupiers 
to have existed for nearly 300 years, 


though they could not carry up the proof 


to the year 1180, they only paid about 
one-fifth of the sum Mr. Bearblock called 
upon them to pay. The amount of the 
modus on seven acres of old pasture land, 
mowed fourteen years at 4d. per acre per 
annum, would have been 1d. 12s. 8d, 
The amount actually demanded and_ paid 


for the tithe of the same seven acres of 


land, for the same number of years, was 
now 661. 3s., being an actual overcharge 
of 64/. 10s. 4d. on seven acres of land. 
Again, the amount of the modus on ninety- 
seven acres of old pasture for fourteen 
years, at 4d. per acre, would be 227. 12s. 8d. 


The amount actually paid for the tithe of 


those ninety-seven acres, at the rate for 


which the occupier compounded for six of 


the fourteen years, was 741/. 4s. 10d. 
being a positive exaction of 7182. 12s. 2d. 
The grievance was not confined to the 
tithe on hay, however. The mode of col- 
lecting the small tithes in this district was 
most extraordinary, vexatious, and annoy- 
ing. Asto the modus on lambs, the aver- 
ave value of the lambs reared in this 
liberty, all of which were fatted for the 
London market, was stated to be 1. 8s. 
The modus was ld. each on ten lambs, 
making the sum paid for the tithe lamb 
10d., but as the tithe-owner now took the 
lamb, the difference in his favour was 
11. 7s. 2d. on each tithe lamb; and the 
total difference in the tithe of lambs reared 
annually in this district, the number being 
about 1,500 was above 200/., or by taking 
tithe in kind the clergyman received 2007. 
more than he would under the old 
established modus. This was only one 
instance amongst many; and the peti- 
tioners desired to have an Act passed 
to save them 
such grievous overcharges. They were 
anxious that a short bill should be passed 
to limit the rights of the Church, as to time, 
agreeably to ‘the recommendations of tlie 
Law Commissioners, that there should be 
the same law for the Church as for the 
Crown. Certainly, it would be very de- 
sirable to limit the rights of the C hurch 


to possession or custom, as in the case ot 


With respect to the 


freehold property. 
in demanding 


vexatious modes followed, 
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that the tithes should be set out in kind, | 
for the purpose of extorting high compo- 
sitions, he would illustrate them by 
stating a few facts. A farmer who had a 
cow and calf, was not allowed to take 
them to market until the calf was tithe- 
able; that is, until it could live without 
its mother. The poor farmer might want 
to send his cow and calf to market, to pay a 
debt; but no, tlie tithe-man stepped in and 
told him he must defer selling his property 
until the tithe-owner was satisfied. The 
very possibility of such a thing occurring 
was bad enough; and a system which 
admitted such vexatious proceedings, ought 
not to be allowed to continue for another 
year. Individuals had even been prose- 
cuted in this liberty for selling their ewes 
and lambs when they had not sufficient 
provender for them: the tithe-collector 
contending, that they should not be sold 
until the lambs could do without the ewes. 
The farmer was obliged, therefore, to keep 
his lambs and ewes until they were starved, 
to suit the purposes of the tithe-collector. 
He did not believe, that in a country like 
England, such a state of the law could 
exist. He had heard of such vexatious 
proceedings in Ireland, but did not suppose 
they took place in England. The farmers 
in this district, who were in the practice of 
fattening calves for the London market, 
were also subject to great inconveni- 
ence and loss by the practice of taking 
the tenth day’s milk. If the tithe-receiver 
took a tenth of the milk every day it 
would not be so injurious, but he took the 
tenth day’s milk, and then the calves had 
to go without, or they had only stale milk, 
which was extremely prejudicial to them. 
The inhabitants of this district also, 
yrow large quantities of potatoes for 
the London market, and the petitioners 
stated, that the practice was, to put out 
every tenth row or ridge of potatoes for 
tithe. Instead of allowing the farmer, 
however, to dig up his own nine rows, 
leaving the tenth row for the tithe-man, the 
latter demanded that the potatoes should be 
measured over at the end of each day’s 
work, by which the farmer was prevented 
getting the potatoes sorted and washed in 


time for the early market next day : he was 


obliged to wait until the whole were dug 

up, and then to measure them; by which 

he was prevented from housing them and 

securing them against the weather or 

theft. This case had been found so 

oppressive and injurious, that it had 
VOL. II. {2 
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been carried into the Court of King’s 
Bench; but after much trouble and ex- 
pense, it had gone over to the Court of 
Arches, where it was likely to be decided 
after the usual manner of Ecclesiastical 
Courts. It was impossible not to perceive 
that cases of this description gave rise to 
feelings utterly inconsistent with the peace 
of thecountry. Would it be believed that 
on poultry the tithe-man demanded the 
tenth egg, and an agistment tithe of the 
young from the time they were hatched. 
Ifa farmer had forty hens, he had to keep 
an account of the number of eggs laid—of 
the number of chickens hatched—of the 
number which the fox carried away—and 
of all casualties in his poultry-yard until 
they were killed or sold. He must keep a 
regular account, therefore, of every brood 
until the tithe-man came to make his 
charge. He would read one letter from a 
tithe-agent as a specimen of the manner in 
which these things were managed. 

‘“« Sir;—I understand from the tithing-man 
ofthe Rev. Mr. Rawbone, that, from the 23rd 
of December, to the present time, he has re- 
ceived only four eggs as the tithe of the pro- 
duce of nine hens; and I am credibly in- 
formed that a much greater quantity than 
fortv have been produced. I have, there- 
fore, to beg, that you will, forthwith, render 
me an account of such eggs as have been pro- 
duced, to save the necessity of legal proceed- 
ings, which will immediately follow your de- 
fault. 

(Signed) * ‘Tromas TownsEND, 
Romford.’ 

[Mr. Hughes Hughes suggested to the 
hon. Member the propriety of not reading 
the names of the parties, some of whom, 
being clereymen, it would place invidiously 
before the public.] He would not read 
the names, though they were all mentioned 
at the meeting from which the petition 
emanated. In this case, however, the 
farmer said to the titheman— 

‘* Mr.-——; I have sent you the tithe of all 
the eggs I had, but if you are not satisfied, 
come when the hens are hunted up of a morn- 
ing, and you shall have an account.” 

The tithing-man, however, required a dis- 
tinct account. Another letter ran thus :— 

** Sir; —Mr.——'s tithing-man having now, 
pursuant to your notice, attended at your 
house upwards of thirty times, without re- 
ceiving any tithes, I beg to inform you, that 
he will not attend pursuant to that notice any 
more, and you are required to give a distinct 
and fresh notice every day on which you in- 
tend setting out any tithe—([the tithe of a 
dozen of eggs for instance]—and I beg of you 
most distinctly to understand, that in con- 
sequence of this vexatious and ridiculous con- 
duct on your part, Mr. will feel justified 
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in pursuing the utmost severity of the law 
against you, for any omission, however tri- 
fling, and I give you this notice, in order that 
you may not feel hardly used by Mr. —— 
taking proceedings against you; and as you 
have since last Michaelmas persevered in the 
practice which I told you was illegal, viz. 
depasturing cattle without giving the tithing. 
man notice when they were taken into your 
fields, I am directed immediately to com- 
mence a suit in the Exchequer against you 
for such default.” 
There was one circumstance alluded to 
in this letter to which he would direct 
attention. A farmer, who keeps an inn, 
has also a field to receive the cattle of the 
dealers who frequent the neighbouring fairs 
and markets ; and the tithing-man requires 
from this person a notice when cattle come 
in, which it is impossible for him to give, 


as the cattle come and go at uncertain | 


periods of the day and night, without the 


farmer himself previously knowing when | 
What the tithe-receiver | 
required, therefore, could not be done. | 


they are to come. 


Nevertheless, the individual had had a hill 
filed against him in the Court of Exche- 
quer, the expense of which would be 
three times more than the whole property 
of the individual against whom the suit was 
brought. The man 
Court of Exchequer, which was thus 
made an instrument of extortion for the 
purpose of compelling him to pay a large 
sum for composition. Was it to be 
borne that a man could not take a head of 
celery out of his garden, or put a cabbage 
into his pot, without sending notice to the 
tithing-man, or subjecting himself to an 
Exchequer process. He understood, that 
a suit was lately tried before the Lord 


Chief Baron Alexander, which was actu- | 


ally instituted to recover the tithe of five 
cabbages and three heads of celery. The 
Chief Baron then made the observation 


—‘ that it was very easy to lay down the | 
principle upon which the tithe of vegetables | 


should be set out, but that he could not 
imagine how it could be carried into effect, 
the difficulty was so great.” 


a fair or a reasonable thing that a man | 
should not be able to use the produce of 


his own garden, without running the risk 
of a prosecution? He was assured that 


he should be able to prove every one of 


the facts he had stated, if, after the recess, 
the House should bes of opinion that a 
Select Committee ought to inquire into 
the subject. It was necessary that the 
House should adopt some proceeding, 
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was carried to the | 


Was it then | 


though an investigation need not be of 
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very great length to prove that the system 
was most pernicious by a few particular 
| instances of vexatious oppression. He had 
| mentioned only a few cases, but he had 
| been told, that there were numerous cases 
| in the same neighbourhood, quite as gross ; 
and that individuals were ready to establish 
ithem. The system of annoyance and 
| exaction had gone on, until at last the peo- 
| ple were at a loss to know how to rid them- 
'selves of the annoyance. The tithe-re- 
| celvers continually increased their de- 
|mands. One person informed him, that he 
| hired a farm in 1828, and the sum then 
demanded of him for tithes was in the 
proportion of 80/, to every 100/, of rent. 
He would just ask the House, what must 
be the feelings of the people? Was it 
not evident, that with impending prose- 
cutions daily, they must wish to rid them- 
selves of such an odious and ruinous sys- 
tem on any terms? Was it not enough to 
make every man discontented. Nodoubt, 
| many persons would submit because the 
|law gave them no protection, and would 
yield until they were compelled to pay two 
‘or three times the amount of what the 
tithe-owner had a right to claim. For 
him there was no redress; he might be 
taken to the Ecclesiastical Court. A person 
‘was taken before Sir John Nichol, into the 
Arches Court; 61. was the amount of the 
claim against him, and his expenses were 
'180/. It was acase in which tithes to 
the value of 62. were taken away. Then 
there was the case of Fanshaw v. Brittan, 
in which the subject in dispute, as he had 
already stated, was the tithe on five cab- 
bages and three heads of celery. The 
petitioners prayed, that tithe-owners should 
not be allowed to remove their claims for 
i tithes to those Courts where a decision 
was obtained at so enormous an expense ; 
and they also prayed the House to devise 
some means of putting a limit to claims 
for tithes. Noclaim ought to be taken to 
'the Court of Exchequer for tithes, which 
did not amount at least to 20/. and all 
claims for smaller sums should be settled 
| by the nearest Magistrate, according to the 
Act of William 3rd, to which he had al- 
ready referred. There were some other 
| circumstances referred to by these peti- 
| tioners, extremely well deserving the at- 
tention of hon. Members anxious to build 
churches and places of religious worship. 
It appeared that there were certain reli- 
gious duties to be performed within this 
liberty, for which the New College at Ox- 
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ford was bound to provide, but which it] to him, that there were very Pre sons 
seemed to neglect, and even a Curate who | demonstrations of feeling in that nei 
preached two sermons instead of one on | bourhood; and when a reference was 
the Sunday, was forbid to continue doing | made to the means adopted elsewhere for 
so, lest it might grow into a practice ; and | the prevention of tumults and breaches of 
the parishioners were obliged to subscribe | the law, his observation was, ‘ Sir, the 
amongst themselves fur an evening lecture | conduct of the parson is such, that | 
at the Curate’s own house. He considered | dare not swear in those proper persons who 
this subject of vital importance to the peace | would otlerwise be sworn in as special con- 
of the country, and when such cases of | stables.” The consequence, therefore, of 
oppression and vexation occurred, it was | the proceedings referred to in the petition, 
no wonder that exasperation should be felt | was disaffection amongst the great body 
and violence ensue. Such feelings pre- | of the people of that district. He deeply re- 
vailing throughout the country, and such | gretted, that it should have been necessary 
violence having taken place, it was neces- | to present such a petition, and should have 
sary that Government should take up the | been glad if any mode had been suggested, 
subject of tithes, and propose some plan | by which it might have been avoided, but 
to put an end to the present vexatious |the case having been brought forward, 
system. in the face of the country, it ought to 
Mr. Long Wellesley regretted the pre- | undergo a thorough investigation for the 
sentation of the petition in the existing | sake of the Church itself. He wished well 
state of the House, for never, perhaps, | to the Church, and therefore he was anxi- 
was one of greater importance offered to | ous that, in such a case as this, a proper 
its notice. He had been asked by many remedy should be devised. It was be- 
of those who signed it to support its prayer. | cause he wished well to the Church that 
He knew the parties, and knew that many | he was desirous of such a modification of 
of the facts stated were strictly correct. | the law as would prevent the recurrence 
He was perfectly acquainted with the | of such monstrous evils. He wished to 
district referred to in the petition, for his | restore the Church to its primitive excel- 
property was surrounded by a part of it. | lence, and he hoped that clergymen would 
It was not his wish at that time to enter | not continue to be placed in their present 
into all the circumstances connected with | invidious situations. There were circum- 
this case, which was, he hoped and be- | stances connected with this case which 
lieved, an extreme one, and that no other | the hon. member for Middlesex had not 
case of equal hardship and oppression | referred to. The amount of the tithes 
could be found in any part of the country. | levied inthe district was 6,0002.a year—an 
Let the House mark what the petitioners | enormous sum in proportion to the rental. 
stated, and look at the situation of the | He knew a farm within this district, the 
Established Church and of the law, with | rent of which was 100/., and it paid 802. 
such causes of dissatisfaction in existence; | for tithes. This sum of 6,0002. was ex- 
and mark too the situation of the petitioners, | acted, not by an individual resident in the 
driven to seck the expensive aid of Chan- | place, but by the New College, — 
cery, as a protection against the already | which was said to apply it in thi S way :— 
too onerous impost of tithes. tHe knew) It paid 1,3002. to the rector of f Rewstesd: 
the place and the people, and knew that | a non-resident Rector, who never performed 
they had no political feeling adverse to} any duty, and never went near that town. 
the Government. There was not in the | That Rector, receiving 1,3002. a year him- 
whole country, for a series of vears, | self, paid 100J. a year to a C urate, who 
a body of men so strictly loyal, such | performed divine service once a week, This 
rigid Tories, so proud of the Con-j| was the situation of the inhabitants of 
stitution under which they lived, and | Romford; a large and populous town; and 
(though the hon. member for Middlesex | the adjoining hamlet of Hornchurch was 
would not think the better of them for; precisely in the same situation; could 
this) so ready at paying war taxes, There | there be a greater grievance? The parties 
were no men who adhered more pertina- | who paid this large amount for tithes 
ciously to the Government—the Tory Go- | never saw the Rector, he paid his Curate 
vernment—than the people of Havering- | 100/. a year out of 1,3002. and the re- 
atte-Bower and its neighbourhood. Only | mainder of the 6,0002. went to the funds 
that very day, however, a person stated | of New College, so that the district 
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actually paid 6,000/. for services that were 
requited by the sixtieth part of that sum. 
But it was not the amount of the tithe | 
only; the mode of collecting it was ex- 
ceedingly onerous; which satisfied him 
of the expediency of a commutation of | 
tithes, even if the commutation should 
ensure an amount as high as that to which | 
the clergyman was entitled by the most 
rigorous mode of exaction. A oreat griev- | 
ance arose from the manner in which 
the tithe on potatoes was collected. 
Honourable Members were perhaps aware, 
that after land had been a long time in 
cultivation, the farmer was obliged to go 
to a considerable expense before a crop 
could be got; potatoes, therefore, in this 
description of land, might be called an 
expensive article of manufacture. For- 
merly the clergyman took the tenth ridge 
of potatoes for his tithe; but now, the 


potatoes were dug and measured and the | s 


tithe was taken according to the quantity. 


By this method the farmer had the ex- | 
pense of digging up the ten ridges of | 


potatoes, and the tithe-owner took the 
potatoes as they were ready for market. 
This was not the only grievance, however, | 
There were certain seasons of the year when | 
the potatoes, after they were taken from 
the ground, should not be exposed, but 
sent to London for sale 
He knew these facts; for 


of land in the county of Essex. 
particular seasons to which he referred, 


the potatoes were dug up usually in the | 


evening ; and, after being sorted, ought 
to be sent away at night, 
for the early market. This was prevented, 
however, by the manner in which the 
tithe was collected; and he had known the 
farmers say to the tithe-collector, “ If you 
will come every other day, when we are 
sorting the potatoes, and take your tithe, 
well and good ; but if you come in the 
middle of every day, you oblige me to sell 
the produce for less than its value, by 
keeping it from the market.” Such re- 
presentations, reasonable as they appeared 
had not been attended to. He believed | 
this was an extreme case; but that such | 
a case should exist, under the 
the law, shewed the necessity for com- 
muting tithes. Great dissatisfaction was 
felt on this subject, aad therefore he said 
some reform necessary. Though | 
anxious for reform, however, no man was 
more resolved than he was, to guard and 


was 
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immediately. | 
he was the | 
largest proprietor, perhaps, of this species | 
At the | 


to be in London | 


sanction of 
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| maintain inviolate the old and constitu- 
| tional rights and just interests of the 
Church. He trusted, that he understood 
the value of them as well as any common 
_gentleman, and he sincerely wished to 
| preserve them in that purity which was 
| consonant to the times. In_ his opinion, 
| this would be best effected by a reform. 
|A person who was no great reformer, 
| (Charles Ist) however, observed, that no 
reform should be undertaken ‘until the 
‘perturbation of novelty had passed away. 
But no one connected with rural affairs, 
| who knew the exactions which took place, 
/would deny that the manner in which 
tithes were levied was a great source of dis- 
| turbanceand dissatisfaction and there could 
be no perturbation of novelty in reform- 
ing them. Those who were not prepared 
to make things worse, should unite in en- 
deavouring to remedy the evil. The dis- 
satisfaction was not confined to any one 
‘class of the agricultural population. 
When the farmer remonstrated with his 
labourers on the outrages which were oc- 
| curring throughout the country, and ex- 
| pressed his determination to bring the per- 
| petrators to punishment, the peasant said 
/to the farmer, ‘“* Why need you seek to 
punish us? we shall get rid of the tithe.” 
| There was a general determination there- 
fore, more on the part of the occupier 
than of the landlord, to get rid of the pre- 
sent system of tithes. He thought it pro- 
per that the present system of tithes 
|should be altered; that they ought to be 
commuted, but whether he thought so o1 
not, when he knew that so general an 
opinion prevailed throughout all classes 
on this subject, he was certain that it 
would be only wise and prudent to take 
| time by the forelock, and to concede for 
| the sake of the Church itself. If things 
| 


| went on as at present, and opinions on this 
| subject continued as strong as at present, 
| though the landlord might eet some rent, 


|no one would get any tithe. He and 
‘other landed gentlemen might, under a 


course of moderation, be able to hold 
| their own; but, as the gallant Admiral 
(Sir Joseph Yorke) would say, were he 
present, they must “ hold on the slack.” 
At the same time he thought that there 
‘was such a love of justice, and such a sense 
of right in the English people, that if the 
| Legislature shewed them that it was pre- 
pared to concede what it ought, they 
| would be satisfied. If the clergy consent- 
ed to go hand in hand with the landed 
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gentlemen they might be able to maintain 
the Church Establishment and themselves. 
If asystem of concession were not adopted 
particularly on this subject, in his opinion 
not only the landed proprietors and the 
Church, but the State itself would be in 
imminent danger. He would in conclu- 
sion, quote a few lines, bearing on the 
subject and very applicable to the present 
state of the country. Lord Bacon says: 
‘So when any of the four pillars of Go- 
vernment are mainly shaken or weakened 
(which are religion, justice, counsel, and 
treasure), men had need to pray for fair 
weather. 
predictions (concerning which, nevertheless, 
more light may be taken from that which fol- 
loweth), and let us speak first of the mate- 
rials of seditions, then of the motives of them, 
and thirdly of the remedies. Concerning the 
materials of seditions, it is a thing well to be 
considered, for the surest way to prevent se- 
ditions (if the times do bear) is to take away 
the matter of them. For if there be fuel 
prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark 
shall come that shall set it on fire. ‘The mat- 
ter of seditions is of two kinds—much _ po- 
verty,and muchdiscontentment. Itis certain, 
so many overthrown estates, so many votes 
for troubles.—Lucian noteth well the state of 
Rome before the civil war— 
‘Hine usura vorax, rapidumque in tempora 
foenus 
Hine concussa fides et multis utile bellum.’ 
This same mudltis utile bellum is an assured 
and infallible sign of a state disposed to sedi- 
tion and troubles ; and if this poverty and 
broken estate in the better sort, be joined 
with a want and necessity in the mean people, 
the danger is imminent and great ; for the 
rebellions of’ the be lly are the worst. As for 
discontentments, they are in the politic body, 
like to humours in the natural, which are apt 


to gather preternatural heat, and to inflame. | 


And let no Prince measure the danger of 
them by this, whether they be just or unjust; 
for that were to imagine people to be too 
reasonable, who do often spurn at their own 
good; nor yet by this, whether the griefs 
whereupon they rise, be, in fact, great or 
small; for they are the most dangerous dis- 
contentments, where the fear is greater than 
the feeling. Dolendi modus, timendi non item. 
Besides, in great oppressions, the same things 
that provoke the patience, do withal make 
the courage ; but in fears it is not so; neither 
let any Prince or State be secure concerning 
discontentments, because they have been 
often, or have been long, and yet no peril 
hath ensued; for as it is true, that every 
vapour or fume doth not turn into a storm, 
so it is nevertheless true that storms, though 
they blow over divers times, yet may fall at 
last ; and as the Spanish proverb noteth well, 
‘the cord breaketh at the last by the weakest 
pull.’ ” 


Sir Robert Inglis said, that a petition so 
important was never brought forward 


But let us pass from this part of 
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so unfair. Of the 658 Members of which 
this House consists, there was not one, 
who, having heard the notice which the 
hon. Member gave a short while ago, could 
suppose, that within an hour of giving that 
notice, he would have brought forward such 
a petition, and have prefaced its presentation 
hy remarks which might have reminded him 
that it was a subject on which the House 
was called upon to give a deliberate opinion, 
and on which Members must naturally be 
desirous of having time for some previous, 
consideration. The hon. Member gave 
notice of his intention of presenting another 
petition this evening—a petition, certainly, 
on a subject of very great importance, 
from the county of Middlesex ; and if that 
petition, in his judgment, required a 
notice, because he had occasion to make 
a speech on it, it was not too much to ex- 
pect that he should have given notice of 
his intention to make a long speech on the 


subject of tithes, in presenting this peti- 
tion. In making these observations on 
the irregularity and unfairness of the 


manner in which the petition had been 
brought forward, he begged not to be 
understood as doing so because he had 
any reluctance to meet the statements of 
the hon. Member, or because he entertain- 
ed any-—the slightest doubt—that the argu- 
ments brought forward by him would have 


i received a triumphant answer, if any oppor- 


tunity bad been given for the discussion. 
Without into that at 
this period, and with so thin a House, he 
would just observe, that a great deal 
what had been said by the member 
tor Middlesex depended upon the assump- 
tion, that the parties whose cases he had 
detailed had no legal means of redress if 
their complaints were well founded. The 
hon. member for Middlesex wished, in the 
first instance, to turn that House into a 
Court of Justice, and then into a Court of 
Appeal from other tribunals; but whether 
in the case of tithes, or in any other case 
he should always resist the attempt to 
convert that House into any such tribunal. 
The hon. Member referred to those cases 
in which there had a 
Court of Law against the parties whose 
cases he stated. Was that House, then, to 
be a Court = Review from the Court of 
Exchequer, or any other Court? Was it 
to pronounce thes the tithe-proc tors had 
acted wrong, or that an ancient modus 
was correct, and another modus vicious, 
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farmers of a certain district in Essex 
from a payment of tithes which the law 
says they are bound to pay, though the 
payment was the subject of much com- 
plaint? In this case, however, 093 com- 
plaints did not apply to the clergy. No 
one of the cases referred to by aa hon. 
member for Middlesex attached to the 
clergy. It was the exaction, as he called 
it, of a particular species of property in the 
hands of laymen. He believed, in the last 
case in which a petition was presented, 
and anything said (by an English Mem- 
ber at least) on the subject of tithes pre- 
cisely the same thing occurred, The facts 
stated in that case were, that the rent of a 
farm was 680/.; in consequence of the 
depression of the times, the landlord re- 
duced the rent to 560/.; but as regarded 
tithes, the charge in the one case was 
140/., and in the other case, when the 
rent was reduced, was also 140/._ It 
was added, too, that when the 
applied to the tithe-collector for a redue- 
tion of tithes, and stated that his landlord 
had made a reduction of rent, the answer 
made to him was, “ You can pay 
tithes so much the better as your reit has 
been reduced.” When that petition was 
under discussion the tithe-proprietor was 
unknown, but he had since ascertaiued, 
and he had the authority of the hon. 
Member who presented the petition for 
stating it, that the tithes referred to in that 
petition were in the hands of a lay im- 
propriator, although, he had no doubt, 
every one left the House under the im- 
pression that the tithes were the property 
of a clergyman. All the circumstances 
now stated by the hon. Member arose out 
of tithe property in the hands of laymen. 
It was of no consequence that the lessee 
of one portion of those tithes was a clergy- 
man, as stated by the hon. Member : he 
held the tithes as a layman, and not in his 
clerical character. Whatever might be 
the value of the cases referred to by 
those petitioners, as supporting the views 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, those 
cases attached in no respect to the Church. 
The hon. Member stated, that the tithes 
in question belonged to New College, 
Oxford, which, in this instance, did not 
act as an ecclesiastical body The Corpo- 
ration of New College, Oxford, was not an 
ecclesiastical body; but held its rights as 
the Corporation of London, or any other 
Corporation. Many of the Fellows of 
New College were laymen; and the greater 
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part of their tithes, as in this instance was, 
in lay hands. These cases, therefore, did 
not in any respect affect the clergy. He 
regretted that the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex should have made such observations 
on a petition brought forward without 
notice; and that the hon. member for St. 
Ives should have thought it necessary to 
follow his example. Into: some of the details 
brought forward he would make inquiry. 
He wished the hon. member for Clair 
(O’Gorman Mahon), who had been so 
forward cheering the statements con- 
tained in this petition, and the observa- 
tions made on them, to understand, that 
the clergy of the Established Church were 
not in any degree implicated in these cases. 
The Church was not answerable for the 
proceedings of New College, with respect 
to the management of its own property. 
Mr. Lennard hoped, as the petition came 
from the immediate neighbourhood in 
which he resided, that the House would 


sutter him to make a few observations. 
He believed that his hon. friend, the 
member for Essex, left the House under 


the impression that the petition would 
not be presented to-night, and he was 
exceedingly sorry that his hon. friend 
He was prepared, how- 
ever, most cordially to support the prayer 
of the petition, which points to a great 
and pressing evil, calling for immediate 
redress. He agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, that the Church ought 
to claim its rights within a reasonable 
time, or otherwise its claims should lapse, 
like those of individuals. The Church, 
and colleziate bodies, were the only corpo- 
rations which now maintain this odious 
and invidious power,—a power so odious 
and unpopular, that there was no real 
friend of the Church who would not wish 
it abrogated. By the courtesy of the hon, 
member for Middlesex, he had had an op- 
portunity of looking into the petition, and 
could bear testimony to the respectability 
of the petitioners. It appeared to him that 
the hon. Baronet, the member for the 
University of Oxford, had entirely mis- 
taken the view which the hon. member for 
Middlesex took in presenting this petition. 
The hon. Member did not lay this case 
before the House as a Court of Appeal, 
but as affording reasons for calling upon 
the House to pass a law, by which the 
grounds of complaint stated in the peti- 
tion might be removed. The hon. Ba- 
ronet stated, that the tithes of Havering- 
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atte-Bower were to be considered as the 
property of lay impropriators, inasmuc h as 
the Fellowsof New College were laymen as 
well as clergymen ;_ but ‘whi it had that to 
do with the case? What difference did it 
make? That fact did not weaken the case 
of the petitioners in the least. This petition 
was not brought forward against the 
Church, but against a great abuse and evil, 
in which laymen as well as cler; gymen were 
concerned. There was nothing new in the 
complaint. The evils alleged toexist in this 
particular district, certainly exist in many 
other places, and must exist, from the state 
of the law. No biame was imputed to 
the clergyman; the fault was in the law. 
He had no other means of obtaining his 
tithes, but that which was much and 
justly complained of. The clergyman 
must submit to lose his dues on cabbages 
and celery, as referred to by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, or he must exact 
them in this harsh way. It was the state 
of the law, as regards tithes, that required 
revision ; and for the purpose of effecting 
that revision, his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, had pressed the 
these petitioners into his argument, and 
upon that view was the petition entitled 
to his support. With respect to what had 
been stated by the hon. member for St. 
Ives, as tothe manner in which the clerical 
duties were performed in the neighbour- 
hood from whence this petition came, he 
was not quite correctly informed, In Horn- 
church, a very large and populous village, 
the church-service was most properly per- 
formed. The clerical duties were performed 
in that village by a most excellent person, 
who had done the duty for several years ; 
and he could take it upon him to state, 
from his knowledge of the parish, that 
those duties were exceedingly well per- 
formed. He agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Ives, that it was desirable 
to maintain the property of the Church 
establishment; but it was obviously the 
interest of the Church itself, that some 
alteration should be made in the mode of 
collecting tithes. Many persons con- 
nected with the Church felt this, and 
would be glad of some alteration in the 
present system. Nothing could be worse, 
or more painful to the clergy man, than to 
be obliged to quarrel with his parishioners 
on the subject of tithes, which he was 
frequently compelled to do. There ought 
to be a commutation of tithes, and the 
members of the Church, he believed, only 
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required to be assured, that the commu- 
tation was to be founded on just and equit- 
able principles, to ensure their concur- 
rence; and no cominutation, founded on 
ditterent principles, should have his support. 

O’Gorman Mahon, assured the House, 
that it had not been his intention to have 
obtruded himself on its notice, previous 
to the somewhat uncalled-for reference, 
which the hon. Baronet, the member for Ox- 
ford University, thought proper to make to 
him. Deeply interested as he was, and 
had always avowed himself to be, on this 
subject; feeling an interest which induced 
him to remain for the presentation of a 
petition in which he was not in any way 
personally concerned, but on public 
grounds, the case being exclusively Eng- 


lish ; he should not have ventured to 
otter a single sentence, but for the per- 
sonal call” of the hon. Baronet. Inter- 


ested as he was in this subject on public 
grounds, that interest was greatly increased 
by his anxiety to hear what answer the 
hon. Baronet’ would give to the allega- 
tious of the petition, and the observations 


of the hon. Member who presented it; 
to hear, he said, the hon. Baronet—the 
elect of that great ecclesiastical and 
erudite body, the University of Oxford, 
—to hear him, whom he had seen 
there pace along so proudly, surround- 
ed by crowds of parsons, who, leav- 


ing their flocks, had come from ali parts 
of the kingdom to support him, to the 
exclusion of one who had certainly been 
an able advocate and champion of the 
of the Established Church — but 
had then become the advocate of Chris- 
tian and liberal principles; the chosen 
knight, was to combat, as it were, with 
all who should dare to venture into the 
lists against the abuses of the Established 
Church. He was anxious to hear what the 
hon. Baronet had to offer in refutation of 
tle charges made by the petitioners. He 
had felt great anxiety, but great as was his 
anxiety, his disappointment had been 
still greater. He had no doubt, when 
the hon, Baronet came to speak on the 
subject, that the House would be placed 
in a state of ecstasy and delight by 
the charms of his eloquence. He had 
no doubt that the men of Oxford, whom 
he had seen so active in propping up, the 
hon. Baronet, had made a well-grounded 
choice,—that they had selected the most 
competent person to represent the Chureh 
establishment in Parliament, and one most 
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competent to refute any calumnies if ca- 
Jumnies should be uttered, against the con- 
duct of the black cloth. He had been 


grievously disappointed, however, and the | 


disappointment had had such an effect on 
his spirits, that he felt himself very unequal 
to attempt a fitting response to the call so 
unexpectedly made on him by the hon. 
Baronet. Thus unceremoniously referred 
to and taunted, because he nodded assent 
to some observations made by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, might he inquire 
why the hon. Baronet did not permit him 
to remain quietly, in his position, and 
apply himself to the allegations made, than 
to the mode in which he(O’Gorman Mahon) 
had indicated his sense of their import- 
ance? But since it had been put on him, 
he would not shrink from giving his opi- 


nion on the petition, and on the nature of 


the answer which the hon. Baronet had 
attempted to give to it. The cheers which 
excited the hon. Baronet’s wrath, were 
caused by the force of the statements made 
by the hon. member for Middlesex ; but 
those cheers ought also to have excited the 
hon. Baronet to some laudable efforts, in 
the defence of that Church establishment, 
of which he is the avowed and chosen 
champion. He only gave the usual cheer 
which awaits on statements that strike 
home. He had cried, * hear! hear!” 
when particular points were made, which 
he conceived deserving of marked atten- 
tion—when evidence was referred to, which 
left a strong impression on the mind—or 
when evidence was adduced, which, if not 
contravened, must carry conviction to the 
minds of all. Now, what answer did the 
hon. Baronet, the member for the Oxford 
University, give to this petition ? He occu- 
pied the House for several minutes with 
his reply. He complained that the hon. 
member for Middlesex had made a speech 
of an hour in presenting the petition ; but 
what answer did the hon. Baronet give to 
the petition? Did he deny any one alle- 
gation contained in it? Did he combat a 
single observation that accompanied it ? 
Quite the contrary. He—the champion 
of the Church—was silent on these points, 
and allowed every allegation contained in 
the petition to stand uncontradicted. He 
lamented, forsooth, that the petition was 
brought forward in so thin a House! So 
did he. He lamented that all England 
was not within earshot, and he wished that 
the statements contained in this petition 
were within the scope and the consider- 
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ation of every man in the community. 
| What those hon. Members who spoke in 
| support of this petition mildly called inju- 
rious exactions, the country would deno- 
minate most iniquitous and disgraceful 
proceedings. How were the arguments 
of these hon. Members answered by the 
| champion of the Church? He did not 
| deny a single fact, but, instead of argu- 
ment, he attempted to substitute a wretch- 
ed equivoque. He said, these deeds being 
done, were not done by churchmen in their 
clerical capacity. It was true, the tithe- 
receiver—he who sent to try the very 
hens, and put them under contribution,— 
was in reality a clergyman, though in 
doing this, he acted not in his clerical 
character, but by the authority and in 
'the capacity of lay impropriator. Most 
| miserable subterfuge! but let the House 
analyse the argument of the hon. Baronet, 
which invested the same individual with 
two distinct characters—those of layman 
and clergyman—but would seek to strip 
him of the latter, while he happened to be 
engaged in the practices now described. 
When these practices were enacting, he 
must be viewed in his lay character only, 
and not at all in his clerical—What ! he, 
a clergyman—one of the sanctified of the 
Lord,—whose forehead the holy oil had 
anointed! who— 

Mr. Courtenay rose to order. He 
moved that the House be counted. 

O’Gorman Mahon, thought he ought 
not to be interrupted in the midst of a 
reply forced from him by the hon. Baro- 
net’s observations. His answer ought notto 
be evaded by a motion of this description; 
besides, the petition was not disposed of. 
| The Speaker explained, that when any 
| Member noticed that forty Members were 
| not present, and called upon him to count 
ithe House, he was bound to do so; no 
'motion could be made, nor any business 
proceeded with, after it was remarked anc 
ascertained that there were not forty Mem- 
| bers present, for, strictly speaking, there 
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was then no House competent to dispose of 


| 

. ta hl . 
| any motion. The House was accordingly 
| counted, and forty Members not being 
| present, was adjourned. 

| 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wedneday, Dec. 22. 


| MinuTEs.] The Patents Continuation Bill was read a third 
| time, 
| Petitions presented. By Lord DurHam, from Stockton, for 


the amendment of the Criminal Law. By the Duke of 
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RICHMOND, from Stockton-on-Tees, 
the Duty on Sea-borne Coals. For the 
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for the abolition of | 
abolition of | 


Slavery, by Earl Grey, thirteen from various places in | 


Northumberland :—By the Earl of Essex, from Dis- 
senters at Broughton Astley. By Lord St. Vincent, from 
members of the West-India body resident in the Metro- 
polis, praying for Protection and Compensation :—By 
Lord FarRNnuHAM, from Inhabitants of Belfast, with the 
same prayer. 


ApPrEALS.—CHARACTER OF THE 
FERIOR Courts.] On taking his place, 
the Lord Chancellor observed, that a very 
gross misrepresentation, affecting the cha- 
racter of certain learned Judges, had been 
made with respect to the mode in which 
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| expedient. As this was probably the last 
time their Lordships would meet in any 
numbers, and for the despatch of business, 
previously to the recess, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to express his 
regret, that the noble Earl at the head of 


| the Government should have thought it 


| necessary to render the interval between 


In- | 


Scotch appeals had been disposed of since | 


he came to the Seals. It was asserted, that 
in nearly all the Scotch appeals heard by 
their Lordships since the period in ques- 
tion, the decisions of the Courts below had 
been reversed. Now, he thought it right 
to say, that this was the direct contrary of 
the truth. Thirteen appeal cases had 
been heard since he had the honour to 
advise their Lordships upon judicial busi- 
ness. Of those, eleven had been decided; 
seven, by affirming, and four by reversing 
the decrees appealed against. Of the 
eleven decisions, nine were in 
cases ; and in seven instances out of the 
nine the original decree was confirmed ; 
in two it was reversed. The other two 
reversals occurred upon Irish appeals. 
He ought to state, that in the two Scotch 
cases in which reversals took place, it was 
upon points of English law; and he might 
add, that if the matter at issue had re- 
ferred to Scotch law, in all probability the 
result would have been different. It was 


Scotch Courts, 
such as he had alluded to was calculated 
to take away all authority and respect,— 
it was only an act of justice to contradict 
a statement so unfounded. 


ConsotipateD Funp Biii.—Srate 
or THE CountRy.| Earl Grey having 
moved the suspension of the Standing 
Orders 26 and 155, for the purpose of 
passing the Consolidated Fund _ Bill, 
previously to the recess, 

Lord Farnham said, he wished to make 
a few observations, which he _ believed 
would be strictly in order, as he was dis- 
posed to consider this case as analogous to 
that of going into Committee of Supply 
in the House of Commons, when it was 
competent to any Member to make such 
general observations as he might deem 


Scotch | 


their adjournment and next meeting so 
long as was intended; at the same time 
he admitted it was not unreasonable that 
the Ministers recently called to the public 
service, should desire as much time as 
possible to mature the measures which 
they had announced. Still he could not 
but regret the length of the adjournment, 
more particularly when he looked to the 
present state of the country, and thought 
of what it might become previously to the 
period fixed for their re-assembling. Their 
Lordships must observe with regret, that 
it had been considered necessary to make 
an example of some of those found guilty 
of violating the laws of the country by 
late acts of disorder and violence. Now, 
he wished that whatever measures his 
Majesty’s Ministers had in contemplation 
for the relief of the distress of the country 
(out of which the recent insubordination 


| had, at least in part, grown) should follow 
| as quickly as possible upon those neces- 


insubordination, 


| 


sary examples, in order that the country 
might see, that as Government was _ pre- 
pared to put down acts of violence and 
so also was it ready to 
follow up the requisite course of vigorous 
resistance to lawless outrage, with such 


| measures as might tend to relieve distress, 
no more than an act of justice to the | 


from which an allegation | 








and remove the pretext for acts of disorder 
in future. So much with respect to this 
country ; but he also regretted the length 
of the adjournment, when he looked at 
the state of Ireland, to which he consi- 


| dered it necessary briefly to call their 


Lordships’ attention. In the existing state 
of Ireland, it would have been advisable, 
if possible, that some measures calculated 
to impart confidence to the country, and 
remedy pressing evils, should have been 
originated previous to adjourning for a 
period of seven or eight weeks. He 


| thought it not improbable that those seven 
or eight weeks might be of great import- 


ance to that country; but he would not 
attempt to divine the future. He did not 
wish to renew the discussions that had 
taken place there and elsewhere, relative 
to the late appointments in Ireland; he 
should only say, that no man would re- 
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joice more than he, if the fears expressed 
in consequence of those appointments 
should turn out to be perfectly unfounded 
and erroneous. As no measures of im- 
provement had yet been brought forward 
by Ministers with respect to Ireland, he 
thought it desirable that the noble Earl at 
the head of the Cabinet should make some 
statement on the subject of the measures 
which he contemplated. He was not so 
unreasonable as to expect the noble Lord 
to enter into any minute details on the 
subject, but he thought it would be advis- 
able, if the noble Lord could hold out 
any expectations calculated to calm the | 
agitated feelings of the people of that coun- 
try, that he should now make a statement 
of what he contemplated. He did not 
think that the noble Earl could have a 
better foundation for his measures than 
was afforded by a paper for which he 
(Lord Farnham) had moved—he meant 
the report of the committee appointed by 
the House of Commons to inquire into the 
state of the poor of Ireland. ie regretted 
that the length of that report, and of the 
evidence on which it was founded, was so 
great that it had not been as yet laid upon 
their Lordships’ Table, but he hoped that 
it soon would be, and he strongly recom- 
mended his Majesty’s Ministers, and noble 
Lords generally, to avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by the approaching 
holidays to pay attention to that valuable 
report, and the copious and instructive 
evidence which constituted its foundation. 
He offered this recommendation, because 
he thought that a great number of their 
Lordships must be, at least insome degree, 

ignorant of the true state of Ireland, mand 
also because he thought that the body of 
evidence of persons of various classes 
and descriptions, which was attached 
to the report, could not fail to afford 
the Legislature considerable light when, 
upon its re-assembling it should be 
called on to consider the measures to be 
brought forward on the subject. Having 
referred to the report, he might observe, 
that the committee had recommend- 
ed the adoption of nineteen measures, 
with a view to benefit and improve the 
condition of Ireland. All those mea- 
sures were referable to some six or seven 
subjects, the first of which embraced a con- 
solidation of all the laws relating to chari- 
table institutions, in six of the proposed 
measures. The second point dealt with 
by the committee was the local taxation 
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by Grand Juries, amounting to a million 
and a half sterling, of which above half a 
million went for the repair of roads, pub- 
lic buildings, &c. He offered no opinion 
as to the propriety of continuing or dis- 
continuing the system of Grand Jury tax- 
ation, but regretted that the public ob- 
jects in question had not been pursued 
upon scientitic principles. He thought it 
desirable, assuming that Grand Jury tax- 
ation was to be continued, that the ex- 
penditure of the public money for such 
objects (which was also intrusted to the 
Grand Juries) should be put under some 
scientific control, in order to ensure the 
public money not being wasted, as he be- 
lieved it had frequently been, under the 
existing system. The next object sug- 
gested by the committee was one of great 
importance: it involved a question as to 
the expediency of affording public aid, 
with a view to advance certain works in 
Ireland, to be undertaken for the ultimate 
benefit of the country, and to enable the 
population to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence. He was aware that the doctrine 


of the political economists was against a 


forced application of capital in such a 
way as this, but (without undertaking to 
decide the question) he might be permit- 


ted to doubt the invariable correctness of 


the dogma. The committee referred to 
the advantage to be derived from enabling 
parties to undertake the drainage of some 
of the waste lands of Ireland (of which 
there were thousands and thousands—he 
might say millions of acres.) Such a pro- 
ject was certainly opposed to the principle 
of the economists, who, among other 
arguments against the prosecution of un- 
dertakings in the way referred to, objected, 
that a forced employment of labour for a 
time had the effect of producing aggra- 
vated distress at its termination among 
that very class which was relieved by it 
for the moment—a distress greater than 
that which previously existed, in propor- 
tion to the new hands brought into the 
market, and subsequently left without em- 
ployment. But this objection did not 
apply to the relief afforded by drainage, 
which would be permanent, inasmuch as 
the new land thus created would continue 
to employ in its cultivation the labourers 
originally employed, and called into the 
market by the process of reclaiming it. 
He was aware that it was the fashion 
to say, first produce tranquillity in Ireland, 
and capital will flow in; but he was for 
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introducing capital with a view to the pro- 
duction of tranquillity. To keep men out 
of mischief, it was necessary to employ 
them. He was glad to see held out in 
the report the principle of giving employ- 
ment to the Irish poor, because he thought 
the adoption of it calculated to promote 
the cause of good order. The report 
adverted to amendments of the Subletting 
and Vestry Acts, and to an amendment in 
the administration of the law generally ; 
but to those objects he should not now 
direct the attention of the House. With 
regard to the subject of education in Ire- 
land (a subject rather hinted at than 
dwelt upon in the Report), he regretted 
to be obliged to differ in opinion from the 
committee, but he should not now go into 
the question. Having thus glanced at 
the principal points of the Report, the 
noble Lord proceeded to allude to the bill 
prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco in 
freland, which he censured in strong 
terms, as highly injurious to the interests 
of that country. I{their Lordships knew 
the benefit conferred upon the poor where 
tobacco was cultivated,—its cultivation 


affording employment to persons of ditter- 
ent ages, from children of five years old, 
up to individuals far advanced in life,— 


they would see that the bill in question 
was one which materially affected the 
interests of Ireland. As to the idea, that 
because the growth of tobacco was pro- 
hibited England, it must also be pro- 
hibited in Ireland, he scouted it aitogether, 
—the facts of the case attorded a short 
answer to the assumption. By the 12th 
Charles 2nd, the growth of tobacco was 
prohibited in England and Ireland, for the 
purpose of promoting the prosperity of the 
American colonies; but these had long 
since passed from the Crown of Great 
Britain, so that the motive of the prohibi- 
tion no longer existed. In 
George 3rd an Act was passed, exempting 
Ireland from the prohibition on the ground 
of affording encouragement to the trade 
and commerce of that country, therefore 
Ireland had been upwards of fifty years in 
possession of the privilege of growing 
tobacco, of which it was now meant to 
deprive her. He was aware that the bill 
prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco had 
been originated by the late Ministry; but 
he would tell the noble Earl, that he did 
not like it a bit the better for that. In 
conclusion, he thought the noble Earl 
would cdo well to consider whether it was 
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worth while to persevere in this bill of 
prohibition. He thought the article, 
allowed to be cultivated, would bear a 
moderate duty. The dilliculty of collect- 
ing it might be considered an objection, 
but he did not how the collection 
would be more difficult than the collection 
of the duty on hops; and when it was 
considered how be wale the growth of 
tobacco might be rendered to Ireland, he 
trusted the bill would be abandoned. 

Earl Grey would not complain of the 
noble Lord for having taken this opportu- 
nity to state his opmion upon such ques- 
tions as he pleased, simply contenting 
himself with the observation, that perhaps 
it would not have exceeded the usual 
courtesy adopted towards Ministers in 
that House, if the noble Lord had given 
him some previous notice of his intention 
to introduce upon this occasion so many 
different subjects, in reference to which 
he should then, perhaps, have been better 
prepared to return an answer, First, with 
respect to the recess, of the duration of 
which the noble Lord had complained, all 
he had to say at present was, that the 
precise length of the Adjournment was 
decided upon by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment after a very mature consideration of 
the state of public affairs; and he felt 
assured that the results would fully justify 
the propriety of that Adjournment. He 
hoped that not only would no inconve- 
nience be experienced in consequence of 
the length of the recess, but that its effect 
would be, by enabling Ministers to pre- 
pare and properly mature their measures, 
greatly to expedite the transaction of 
business, and that eventually the country 
would derive very considerable advantage 
from it. It could not be ex ‘pected that 
he should follow the noble Lord through 
all the topics of his speech ; still less that 
he should attempt to develope measures 
which it would require time and consider- 
ation to mature. In reference to Ireland 
he might observe, in passing, that he 
should be at all times willing and anxious 
to receive advice from a noble Lord so 
conversant and well acquainted with the 
affairs of that country. The noble Lord 
had referred in considerable detail to the 
report made by a Committee of the House 
of Commons on the state of the labouring 
classes in Ireland, but not having had as 
yet an opportunity of looking attentively 
into that report, the noble Lord could 
not expect him to go into a discussion of 
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it, even if the present were the proper op- 
portunity for doing so. He was aware, 
however, that the report contained much 
valuable information, and believed it re- 
ferred to many measures connected with 
Ireland, which might be found useful 
hereafter, when the subject came regularly 
under consideration. But as to particular 
measures contemplated by his Majesty's 
Government, of which the noble Lord 
desired an outline, it was impossible for 
him to say more at present, than that it 
was his anxious wish to adopt all measures 
which, on examination, might appear cal- 
culated to promote the prosperity of Ire- 
land and of England, and this with as 
little delay as possible. At the same time, 
it was fair to inform the noble Lord, that 
the relief to which he looked for an alle- 
viation of the distress more or less _pre- 
valent in both countries, was grounded on 
the expectation of a natural return of pros- 
perity, to be introduced by the adoption 
of a good system of government, rather 
than on anything else. ‘The noble Lord 
had alluded to a great variety of topics in 
the course of his address; amone other 


points, following the report on the state of 


the Irish poor, he adverted to the system 
of charitable institutions in Ireland, which 
was, no doubt, well deserving of attention, 
and it might be of modification, at a 
future period. ‘The noble Lord also men- 
tioned the local taxation and application 
of the public funds exercised by Grand 
Juries—a system, parts of which had been 
long complained of, and he hesitated not 
to say, also requiring attention, and per- 
haps correction and improvement. The 
report, as stated by the noble Lord, em- 
braced the subject of education,—a matter 
which also required consideration, and to 
be taken up with a view to the adoption of 
such a system as would prevent the rise 
of all further animosities between indivi- 
duals of different persuasions on account 
of religion—a consummation, than which 
nothing could conduce ina higher or more 
important degree to mutual good will be- 
tween man and man, to tranquillity, good 
order, and prosperity. As to other gene- 
ral measures recommended in the report, 
—such as advances of public money, with 
a view to the improvement of the country, 
and the employment of the labouring 
classes,—to this, as a general principle, 
the noble Lord admitted that there ex- 
isted considerable objections, at the same 
time he was not prepared to say, that 
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there might not be exceptions to the 
general rule he was disposed to lay down, 
nor whether the instance referred to by 
the noble Lord constituted one of the 
exceptions, and if so, how far it might be 
expedient to act upon the recommendation 
of the noble Lord; all this was well de- 
serving of consideration. But more than 
this it was not necessary for him to say at 
present. The noble Lord had alluded to 
some recent appointments in Ireland, and 
in doing so the noble Lord had stated his 
anxious hope, that the fears entertained by 
some individuals on the subject might 
turn out to be unfounded, and that the 
appointments would be found to produce 
those effects which his Majesty’s Ministers 
anticipated. Now, his anxious hope, and 
he might add confident belief, was, that 
each of the persons holding the appoint- 
ments in question would (as was the duty 
of all in their respective spheres) assi- 
duously labour to put an end to the dis- 
sensions which operated to pervert the 
peaceand prosperity of Ireland. Hethought 
all persons possessing influence, of what- 
ever kind, ought to endeavour (as was 
their howuden duty) to contribute to the 
accomplishment of that good work, ,by 
avoiding and discountenancing all at- 


tempts at inflaming passions, which, if 


allowed to continue and augment, would, 
eventually, be found dangerous to the 
peace, if not to the very existence of the 
eountry. He did not think it necessary 
to add any thing further in relation to the 
subjects introduced by the noble Lord. 
The measures which his Majesty's Go- 
vernment had to propose would properly 
come under consideration when they 
should be introduced into that and the 
other House of Parliament. 

The Question having been put on the 
noble Earl’s Motion, the Standing Orders 
were dispensed with, and the Consolidated 
Fund Bill read a third time. 


a net ett nea 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Dec. 23. 


Minvtes.] The Royal Assent was given, by Commission, 
to the Consolidated Fund Bill, the Regency Bill, the Ad 
ministration of Justice Amendment Bill, the Patents’ 
Continuation Bill, the Colonial Acts’ Validity Bill, and 
several private Bills. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Lonp CHANCELLOR, 
the Fees received by Commissioners of Lunacy during the 
last five years, with the date of each Commission. 

Viscount GRANVILLE presented a Petition from the Pro- 
testant Dissenters and the Female Inhabitants of Cosely, 
against Slavery. 
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TREATIES.—Tne Russtan Dvurcu 
Loan.] Lord Wynford said, he wished to 
take advantage of the last opportunity that 
would be afforded to him before the recess, 
to ask a question of the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government. It 
was generally believed, that the duty on 
foreign barilla had been suspended, or in 
part removed, by an Order in Council ; 
and what he desired to know was— 
would the noble Earl have any objection 
to lay before their Lordships a copy of 
the Treasury Minute under which that 
order was made? He had also to ask 
another question, on a subject of greater 
importance, relative to the Treaty which 
had been entered into on the Ist of No- 
vember, 1815, between the kingdom of 
the Netherlands and Great Britain on 
the one hand, and Russia on the other. 
By that ‘Treaty it was stipulated, that 
Great Britain and the Netherlands 
should relieve Russia of a debt of 
fifty millions of florins, one moiety of 
which was to be paid by this country, 
and the other by the Netherlands, It 
also contained a proviso, that, in case 
the Netherlands should become at any 
time separated from the other United 
Provinces, so much of the debt as remained 
unprovided for at that period should not 
be paid by Great Britain or Holland. 
Now, as he considered that England had 
quite enough to do in attending to her 
own difficulties, without volunteering to 
pay the debts of other nations, and as 
something like the contingency provided 
for had occurred, he begged to know if 
the noble Earl would have any objection 
to lay before the House an account of the 
payments that had been hitherto made, 
and the date of the last payment. 

Earl Grey said, he had no objection to 
grant either of the returns asked for by the 
noble and learned Lord. When the papers 
were produced, it would be fall time for 
the noble Lord to make such observations 
on them as he thought proper; and it 
would be then in his power to give such 
explanations as were desirable; but the 
noble Lord had made one observation to 
which he presumed that some reply would 
be expected. He had assumed, that the 
period was now arrived, when, under 
the Treaty of 1815, this country was 
entitled to consider itself relieved from 
any further payments. Now he (Ear! 
Grey) had only to say, that when the 
papers were on their Lordships’ Table, it 
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would be the proper period to consider 
whether actually, or by acknowledgment 
of both parties, such a separation had 
taken place between the Netherlands and 
the other United Provinces as formed a 
sufhcient ground for releasing the two 
parties to the Treaty from their obligations 
to the third. When that period arrived, the 
noble and learned Lord would have the 
opportunity of pursuing any course which 
to him appeared expedient, and he (Earl 
Grey) should be enabled to state what the 
intentions of his Mayjesty’s Govegament 
were, ‘The noble Earl moved, in conclud- 
ing, that the House, at its rising, do ad- 


journ to Thursday, the 3rd of February. 


Lord Wynford was glad that the noble 
Earl had no objection to the production 
of the papers; and he agreed with him 
that the proper time for discussion was 
when the returns were in the hands of 
their Lordships. 

Adjourned to Thursday, the 3rd_ of 
February. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Dec. 23. 


Minvures.] Mr. C. W. Wynn took the Oaths and his Seat 
as Member for Montgomeryshire. 

New Writs moved for. For Berealston, in the room of Lord 
Louvaine, now Earl of Beverley:—For Bletchingly, 
in the room of Mr. Tennyson, who had accepted the 
office of Clerk of the Ordnance:—For Bandon Bridge, in 
the room of Viscount Bernard, now Earl of Bandon. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir R. ING@LIs, the 
number of Excise Licenses issued under the provisions of 
the Act of William IV. ce. 64, distinguishing Counties and 

Excise Districts, and specifying also the number of Public- 
houses for the sale of Beer, Ale, and Spirits, and also for 
the sale of Beer and Ale only, licensed in the said counties 
and districts; also, of the number of Parishes in Ireland 
of which the Tithes are the property of Laymen:—On 
the Motion of Sir J. Newport, a Copy of the Patent ap- 
pointing the Judge of the Admiralty Court, Ireland, toge- 
ther with a copy of any regulations which he might have 
made with respect to the arrangement of the business of 
that Court:—On the Motion of Mr. S. Rice, the Copy of 
the Report on the Mauritius:—On the Motion of Mr. 
LENNARD, the number of Persons convicted between 
1791 and 1829 of Forgery, distinguishing the number of 
executions, and the nature of the crime :---On the Motion 
of Mr. KENNEDY, the details of the Expense of the 
Mineralogical Survey of Scotland:—-On the Motion of 
Mr. Hume, the number of English Clergymen employed 
abroad; the Sums paid for the support of Hospitals, &c. 
abroad; the Population of the Tower Hamlets, and of St. 
Marylebone and Pancras, Middlesex :——On the Motion of 
Mr. Fyxier, the number of Convictions under the Game 
Laws between 1827 and 1830:—On the Motion of Mr. 
Alderman WaItHMAN, all Corn, Grain, and Flour im- 
ported into Great Britain from the year 1815 to the latest 
period, distinguishing that from Ireland and the British 
Colonies. 

Petitions presented. By Sir R. INGuis, from Galway, for 
the extension of the Elective Franchise :—By Mr. C, W. 
Wrwn, to the same effect. For the abolition of Slavery, 
by General PaLmer, from Norton St. Philips:—By Mr. 
C. W. WYNN, Mr. WILKs, and Lord E, Somersst, from 
various Dissenting Congregations:—By Mr. R. GRANT, 
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from Musselburgh :—By Mr. G. Ponsonsy, from Naseby: 
—By Mr. J. Jounstone, from Dunfermling. By Mr. 
Cuas. TENNANT, from St. Alban’s, for the repeal of the 
Duties on Sea-borne Coals; and from certain individuals, 
for a Systematized System of Culonization. By Sir A. 
CHICHESTER, from Belfast, for the repeal of the Duty on 
Coals. By Lord E. Somerset, from Stow-on-the-Wold, 
for the repeal of the Malt Duties; and from Cheltenham, 
for the repeal of the Assessed Taxes. By Mr. A. DuN- 
coMBE, from the Burgh and County of Kireudbright, for 
Reform in the Elective System of Scotland. Against the 
Repeal of the Union, by Mr. GrorGe Ponsonsy, from 
Youghall. Fora Reform of Seotch Burghs, by Mr. J 
JOHNSTONE, from Linlithgow:—-By Mr. KENNEDY, from 
Saltcotes, Ardrossan, and Stevenson. By Lord ALTHORP, 
from Wellingborough, fur a repeal of the Malt Duty; and 
from certain individuals at Cork, complaining of abuses 
in the Corporation of that place. For the regulation of 
the Galway Franchise, from Parishes in Galway, by Mr. 
S. Rice and Mr. JoHN CAMPBELL. By Lord J. RUSSELL, 
from St. Ives, for Parliamentary Reform. 


Assessep Taxrs.] Mr. Alderman 
Waithman presented a petition from the 
Ward of Aldgate, for the repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes. It was most respectably 
signed, the name of the Alderman of the 
Ward being at the head of the petition, 
and that was followed by the names of the 
Commissioners of Assessed Taxes. The 


petitioners deplored the declining state of 


trade, which had been failing since 1825, 
and as trade declined these taxes became 
a most intolerable hardship. The As- 


sessed Taxes fell very severely on trades- 
men, who paid two-thirds of the sum levied 


in that district. The litigation occasioned 
by these taxes was appalling, and the 
surcharges were very numerous, amounting 
to 180,000/. inthe year. The surcharges, 
too, had always been most ruinous in seasons 
of distress. He thought, therefore, that the 
repeal of those taxes was preferable to the 
removal of any other portion of the public 
burthens. He had no intention to throw 
impediments in the way of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, but if they did not bring forward 
a measure for the repeal of those taxes, he 
must make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Wilks was convinced, that nothing 
would be so acceptable to the public as 
the remission of these taxes. He hoped 
the worthy Alderman would persevere in 
his intention, and he should most certainly 
give him all the support in his power. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

General Palmer presented a petition 
from Bath against the House and Window- 
tax, The gailant General observed, that 
the petition had been more numerously 
signed than any former similar petition 
presented to the House; and although the 
petitioners had expressed themselves in 
strong terms, as they had said nothing 
upon the subject which at present so 
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much occupied the House and country— 
viz., the question of Reform, the gallant 
General hoped it would be considered as a 
proof that distress alone had urged their 
complaints, whilst they had abstained 
from alluding to the cause, trusting that 
the Government would relieve them from 
the burthen of a tax they were no longer 
able to bear. 

Mr. Hume supported the prayer of the 
petition; Bath was particularly affected by 
these taxes, and he hoped to see them re- 
pealed. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman also supported 
the prayer of the petition. He hoped the 
people would petition on this subject tll 
the taxes were repealed. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Reroro.]| Lord Loughborough presented 
a petition from Kirkaldy, for Parliamentary 
and Burgh Reform. The noble Lord said, 
he did not wish to identify or pledge him- 
self to the support of the petitioners’ views, 
but would come unshackled to the con- 
sideration of the question. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson stated, that the 
petition was signed by all the respectable 
inhabitants of the town, and he hoped 
with them that an extensive Reform 
would be granted, and would extend 
to Scotland. 

Mr. Kennedy also supported the prayer 
of the petition, and said, that there was no 
town in Scotland better entitled to express 
its opinion and its wishes. 


Hixpoo Superstirions.] Mr. Wilks 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to a petition on a subject which appeare d 
to him of considerab le interest and im- 
portance. The petition was signed by 
several Clergymen of the Established 
Church, by Dissenting Ministers, and 
by several of the most respectable in- 
habitants of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
and it described the dreadful scenes 
which occur in India at the religious 
festivals of the natives. It adverted 
to the enormous fees collected at the 
temple of Juggernaut, and other super- 
stitious places, and requested the inter- 
ference of the House for their abolition. 
The petitioners also alluded to the nume- 
rous immolations of human beings which 
took place in India, and earnestly entreated 
the House to adopt measures for abolishing 
practices so repugnant to the feelings of 
every considerate individual. When he 
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reflected on the connection between this | fice did not necessarily form a part of the 


| 
ie 
& 
| 


country and India, it appeared to him to 
be of the greatest importance, that the 
House should interfere, and prevent the 
repetition of such shocking customs. The 
East-India Company ought to use their | 
utmost endeavours to put a stop 


such revolting practices; and he re- 


to | 


membered, that when the Charter was last | 


granted to the Company, it 
unanimous opinion of the House, 


was the | 
that | 


it was the peculiar and bounden duty of | 
the Legislature, by all just and prudent | 


means in their power, 
interests and happiness of the inhabitants 
of British India, and to pay a strict atten- 
tion to their moral improvement. With 
that opinion it certainly was matter of 
surprise and regret to learn, that attention 
had not been paid to the moral improve- 


ment of these people : and that despite of 


that opinion, idolatries of the most cruel 
and horrible description continued in ex- 
istence, and were actually sanctioned— 
even more than sanctioned—ac tually con- 
verted into a source of revenue, by exacting 
from all those who shared in these super- 
stitious festivals fees to a large amount ; 
by which means the superstitions them- 
selves, were upheld and encouraged. He 
was undoubtedly loth to occupy the time 
of the House by then entering into a dis- 
cussion of this question, notwithstanding 
that he in common with other Gentle- 
men who had paid great attention to it 
considered it of the greatest importance ; 
and, therefore, he would give notice that 
after the recess, he should direct the 
attention of the House more particularly 
to the subject. 


Mr. Hume thought, that some of the 


to promote the | 





observations of his hon. friend appeared to | 
convey a reflection on the conduct of the | 


East India-Company, for not having inter- 


fered with the religious institutions of the | 


Hindoos. He begged leave 
protest against such a remark. In his 
opinion the East-India Company deserved 


to enter his | 


great credit for having allowed the natives | 
| but the petition stated, that the East-India 


of the extensive tract of country under the 


government of the Company to retain | 
' these superstitions, and encouraged pilgrims 


their religious usages without interruption. 
Having witnessed many of the Indian 
ceremonies which his hon. friend called 
idolatries, he must state, that it would be 
by no means advisable to interrupt them. 
The East India-Company had indeed put 


religious observances of the Hindoos. 
farious absurd practices no doubt pre- 
vailed in India; but indulging the natives 
in the observance of them, contributed to 
| the general peace.. His hon. friend made 
an observation on the moral education of 
the natives; but he was sure that every 
freedom and facility had been afforded to 
every Missionary or other individual, 
who resorted to that country for the 
purpose of instructing and enlightening 
the Hindoos. The Company was not 
opposed to the improvement of the natives, 
for it must advance its own interests by 
endeavouring to raise the moral character 
of the Hindoos, and giving them the best 
instruction it could. He was ready to 
admit, that the festival of Juggernaut 
might be censured with propriety ; and he 
should certainly be pleased to see the 
revenue derived from the ceremonies ob- 
served there reduced, appropriated to 
different purposes. He could assure his 
hon. friend, who presented this petition, 
that the servants of the India Com- 
pany had been most anxious to abolish 
many of the superstitious ceremonies of 
which he and other Gentlemen com- 
plained ; but they had always found them- 
selves restrained by the stipulations not to 
interfere with the religions ceremonies of 
the natives. The observations of his 
hon. friend, had they remained unnoticed, 
might create an opinion, that encourage- 
ment given to improper ceremo- 
nies, and opposition made to the pro- 
gress of education among the natives; he 
had therefore thought it right to state, 
what every one knew, that the Company 
did not throw obstacles in the way of those 
whose labours tended to the improvement 
of the Hindoos. 

Mr. Wilks, in moving that the petition be 
printed, wishe d to say, that his hon. friend, 
the member for Middlesex , could not be 
more devoted than he was to the cause 
of religious freedom, nor less inclined to in- 
terfere even with idolatrous superstitions ; 


vas 


Company interfered and countenanced 


to resort to Juggernaut and other temples; 


obtaining thereby a revenue of upwards of 


900,0002. Not less than 120,000 persons, 


/on an average, perished yearly from the 


severities of the pilgrimages, 


an end to the burning of widows; but it | 
' themselves, 


was admitted on all hands, that that sacri- 


c and from 
the dreadful floggings they inflicted on 
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The petition to be printed. 


Post Orrice.] Mr. A. Duncombe 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of Belgrave-square, and its vicinity, pray- 
ing for an early delivery of letters, and 
that the post should be two-penny instead 
of three-penny. The Post-otlice collected 
a large revenue from the inhabitants of 
this metropolis, and patties situated as the 
inhabitants of Pimlico were, lost half its 
benefits. The addition to the revenue 
made by the extra rate of postage was 
very small, and if it were to be continued, 
at least more accommodation should be 
given, The hon. Gentleman asked the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) whether any measure on this subject 
was in contemplation. 

Lord Althorp said, that this subject 
was at this time, under the considera- 
tion of his noble friend, at the head of the 
Post-office. He was anxious that the 
greatest economy should be practised ; 
but it was not inconsistent with economy 
that duties should be well performed ; and 
part of these duties was, that letters should 
be delivered speedily in every part of the 
metropolis. It might not, however, be 
deemed unfair that rates should vary in 
proportion to distances. The question, 
however, was now under consideration, 
and he hoped, by the time they met again, 
that a satisfactory arrangement would be 
entered into. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.| Mr. C. 
Tennant presented a Petition from St. 
Alban’s, for Reform. It would have been 
more numerously signed but for hand- 
bills that had been circulated in the town, 
falsely attributing sinister motives to him 
for getting the petition up. Influential per- 
sons had decryed it as tending to commo- 
tion, which had prevented many respect- 
able men from putting their names to it. 
The hon. Member also presented a petition 
from certain individuals for promoting 
emigration, and was proceeding to address 
the House on the subject, but the interrup- 
tion of several Members made him desist, 
though he declared that the subject was 
of great importance, and would sooner or 
later force itself on the attention of the 
House. 


Masters 1N CHnancery, BEING 
Prers.] On the Petition being broughtup, 
Mr. Ruthven wished to take that oppor- 
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tunity, to put a question tothe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, relative to a Mastership 
in the Court of Chancery. It appeared 
that, in consequence of the death of a rela- 
tive, one of the Masters of Chancery had 
succeeded to a peerage, and he wished to 
know from the noble Lord whether he was 
aware of the fact; and whether the Go- 
vernment intended to take any steps on 
the subject, and if it did, what course of 
proceedings it meant to adopt ? 

Lord Althorp said, the fact had been 
properly stated by the hon. Member ;_ but 
it was not the intention of the Government 
to take any step in consequence. THe was 
not aware that there was any law to 
prevent a Peer holding such a situation. 
At all events, if there was anything im- 
proper in a Peer being a Master of Chan- 
cery, if that was derogatory to the privileges 
of the other House, it was not the House 
of Commons, but the House of Lords 
that ought to take cognizance of the 
subject. 

Mr. Ruthven considered the subject of 
great importance, and he should, therefore, 
give notice—[ Order]. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member had 
already spokenon the petition being brought 
up, and he was out of order to address the 
House a second time on the same petition. 
He could not introduce his notice as a 
parenthesis, into the motion of another 
hon. Member. 


CiLerk or THE OrnpNANCE.] Colonel 
Stbthorp wished to ask the noble Lord, as 
he observed that the hon. Member for 
Bletchingly had been appointed Clerk of 
the Ordnance, if it was the intention of 
the Government to fill up the other offices 
in the Ordnance, such as that of the Trea- 
surer, as they fell vacant? If he under- 
stood that such was its intention, he would 
vive notice of a motion for a committee 
to inquire into the state of that depart- 
ment, the number of persons employed, 
and the amount of their salaries. 

Lord Althorp begged to remind his hon. 
friend, that the Government had not filled 
up the place of Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance. An inquiry had already taken 
place before the Finance Committee, as to 
the necessity of keeping up the offices he 
had alluded to; but the decision was re- 
served till after the inquiry should have 
been made into the utility of the oftices of 
Paymaster-general, Treasurer of the Navy, 
and other offices. When that question 
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was reserved, it was impossible to make 
any report till the connected question 
should be decided. A similar course would 
now be pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I[t was necessary, till the arrange- 
ments were made to try how the Ordnance 
affairs could be conducted, to fill up these 
offices. The House was not to consider 
the matter as settled. Steps were to be 
taken to consolidate the offices of the 
Ordnance, and 
them. 

Colonel Schthorp wished to know if the 
noble Lord thought the Clerk of the Deli- 
veries a useless othcer ¢ 

Lord Althorp replied, that when the 
House again met he should be able to 
give the hon. Gentleman a satisfactory 
answer. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson deprecated the 
practice of hon. Members asking questions 
of the Government, which it was impos- 
sible for the Government to answer. It 
ought to have due time given it to make 
its own arrangements, and questions ought 
not to be put to elicit its opinion. 

Mr. Ruthven again attempted to address 
the House, but was called to order. 

Petition to be printed. 

Sir A. Chichester presented a Petition 
from certain individuals in Belfast, for 
the repeal of the Coal Duties. 


Mastrersin Cuancery.] Mr. Ruthven 
again expressed himself not satisfiedwith the 
answer relative tothe Masters of Chancery, 
and gave notice, that after the recess, he 
would bring the matter before the House. 

Mr. Drake said, the question mooted 
by the hon. Member was not a new one, 
and had been brought before the House 
on the question—whether Masters in 
Chancery could sit in that House or not ? 
He did not conceive, that the question had 
any relation to that House, as a Master in 
Chancery could only come into contact 
with it, by bringing down a message from 
the other House. 

Sir E£. B. Sugden deprecated the dis- 
cussion. There was, he believed, but one 
opinion on the subject. There was no 
reason whatever why the noble Lord should 
vacate his place. He had executed the 


duties of his office with great credit to him- | 
| ment shorter. 


self,and with great advantage to the public. 
The question might arise in another place, 
whether it was consistent with its privi- 
leges; but it ought not to be interfered 
with in that House. He hoped the hon. 
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Member would not persist in a Motion 
which might embarrass individuals without 
any public advantage. The Government 
had, he thought, taken a very proper 
course in not interfering with the matter. 

Mr. Ruthven thought, gevee duty 
called on him to bring the subject under 
the notice of the House. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, the Government 
had not made a Peer a Master in Chan- 
cery but a Master in Chancery had, by 
the course of nature been made a Peer, 
In that circumstance there was no reason 
to find fault with any body. 

Petition read. } 


ADJOURNMENT YOR tre Hoxipays.] 
Lord Althorp said, by the courtesy of the 
hon. Gentleman who had a motion on the 
books, and who had consented to allow 
him to take precedence, he rose to make 
the Motion of which notice was given the 
day before yesterday, for the Adjournment 
of the House. It would be convenient, 
he believed, for Members then to return 
to the country. The period for which it 
first intended to move the Adjourn- 
ment was tll the 8th of February, but, on 
consideration, the Ministers thought the 
period might be somewhat shortened, and 
therefore they proposed, that the Ad- 
Febru- 
ary 3rd. He had heard nothing which 
should make him doubt that the House 
might then safely and with propriety 
adjourn, nor did he see anything in the 
circumstances of the country which should 
raise up objections to the adjournment, on 
beme for the 
leneth of time he had pre posed, ( 
men would recollect, that it was usual for 
the House to meet at the beginning of 
February, and at that time the King’s 
Speech was to be delivered, the Address 
vas to be agreed to and adopted, and 
several oo must pass business 
could begin. Onthe present occasion, the 
House a be ready to begin public 
business immediately, and there could be 
no danger that it would not get through 
that business before the end of the 
summer. With respect to the situation 
of the country, there nothing in 
that to induce him to make the adjourn- 
He doubted, indeed, in the 
present critical situation of the country, 
whether Gentleman might not be of more 
benefit to the people by returning home, 
than by staying in town, and the objec- 
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tions were much greater to keeping them 
away from their own neighbourhood, than 
were the objections to adjourning Parlia- 
ment. He was aware of the difficult 
situation of the country, but he did not 
perceive the necessity of making any im- 
mediate legislative enactments. He felt 
that the Gentlemen belonging to the coun- 
try would, for the present, be better there 
than here, and thordlane he should beg 
leave to move that the House, at its rising, 
do adjourn to February 3rd. 

General Gascoyne did not rise tooppose 
the Motion, but he thought in the present 
critical state of the country, a shorter 
period would be better. No one knew 
what crisis might arise in the mean time 
—no one knew what might be the state 
of the metropolis, or the state of foreign 
affairs; and he should, therefore, have 
preferred an adjournment for a shorter 
period, with an understanding, that no 
meeting should take place till the 3rd 
of February, unless some special cause 
arose for a more early meeting. After the 
House was adjourned there was no possi- 
bility of summoning it together again, and | 
there was no knowing what might happen. 
He would re commend, that the House 
should only adjourn for a fortnight, with 
an understanc ding that if the ec ountry then 
remained tranquil, the House should be 
adjourned for a fortnight longer. 

Colonel Sibthorp concurred entirely in 
what had fallen from the gallant General. 
The state of the country was 
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spot where they were most likely to be 
useful, and to which they had been called 
purposely at an early period. If there 


were no other business than presenting | 


and discussing petitions, that alone, he 
thought, ought to be sufficient to induce 
them to re-assemble early. It would have 
been better certainly if the country gen- 
tlemen had remained in their own neigh- 
bourhood, but being away, they ought to 
remain and carry on the national business. 
He had no wish to embarrass the Govern- 
ment by making these observations, for he 
placed great confidence in his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, 
admitted, that he was friendly to the Mi- 
nisters, yet it could not be denied, that 


many of those who made such professions | 


were most forward to criticise their actions. 
They were like the hare with many friends 
—everybody was giving them advice, and 
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everybody was criticising them. For his 
part, he wished to wait in silent confi- 
dence, and he hoped others would act in 
a similar manner. Ministers had already 
done a great deal; they had promised 
more; and, till they had broken their pro- 
mises, he would give them his support. 
He was convinced that c ountry gentlemen 
would be of more service at present among 
the people than in that House. He dif- 
fered entirely from the opinions expressed 
by the vallant General and the gallant 
Colonel, and thought his Majesty’s Minis 
ters were not treated with that courte sy 
which they deserved, when hints were 
thrown out that it was necessary to watch 
their proceedings. 

Colonel Stbthorp wished it to be under- 
stood, that he had expressly declared, that 
he did not want confidence in his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. 

Lord F. L. Gower would not say, that 
he would wait, like the hon. Member, in 
silent confidence on the Ministry, but cer- 
tainly he could not join in any of the ob- 
jections raised to the Motion proposed by 
the noble Lord. With respect to the ad- 
he thought it would be best to 
leave the period to be fixed by his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers; and it was not very fair 
towards men placed in their situation to 
object to the term proposed. The pre- 


| sence of Members was more necessary in 


the country than in the House. The ob- 
jection to the noble Lord’s motion he 
thought unfair; and he should be the last 
man in that House to raise any objection 
which, without cause, might embarrass 


| the Government. 


Mr. Briscoe rose for the purpose of put- 
ting a question to the noble Lord, relative 
to Parliamentary Reform. He did not 
wish to call on the Ministers for any de- 
tail of the nature of the reform which they 
had in view; but he thought it was due 
to the Howe and the country that a ques- 
tion of such vast importance —a question 
on which the wishes and hearts of the na- 
tion were irrevocably fixed, ought to have 
a day fixed for its discussion in that House. 
He did not put the question with any 


unfriendly feeling to his Majesty’s Minis- 
every one | 


with any view to show that he 
vanted confidence in them. In answer 
to calls from several Members, the hon. 
Member said, his question was, at what 
| time, after the recess, it was the intention 
of Government to bring forward the ques- 
tion of reform ? 
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Lord Althorp could not, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, fix any day. He 
could, however, assure the hon. Gentle- 


man, that it was the most anxious wish of 


his Majesty’s Ministers to introduce to 


that House the a they intended 


to make on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. He could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that the Administration would, at 
a very early period after the recess, fix a 
day for bringing forward the question. 
Sir Hussey Vivian approved of the plan 
of the hon. and gallant Member, 
journing the House from time to time , in 
order to watch the occurrences that might 
arise in the present state of the country. 
Mr. Slaney wished to ask, if his Majes- 
ty’s Governinent had any plan under con- 
sideration to amend the condition of the 
peasantry in the southern counties, and 
remedy the abuses of the Poor-laws? 
Lord Althorp said, there was no plan 
under the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Government, but the subject was ; 


if the Administration could devise any 


plan to remedy the evil, it would be the 
duty of Ministers to do “es 
Mr. Calcraft said, if there was any 


subject which could mz bl him doubt the 
propriety of adjourning the House to the 
3rd of February, it was the subject started 
by the hon. member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Slaney). The distress of the labouring 
classes was a most important subject, and 


| precedent. 


| authorizing 
and | 

cedent, 
| Treason why 
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duce the duty on barilla; and he certainly 
was a little surprised, that after such a 
slip or mistake, no attempt had been mad 
to procure from Parliament 
tion of that measure. 

Mr. WS. Rice observed, that Ministers, in 
proposing the adjournment for so long a 
period, had been actuated by 


' ! 
the approva : 


the consi- 
amongst other important ones, 


that the Representatives of the people in 


| Parliament would be at this moment em- 


for ad- 


ployed, perhaps, more advantageously for 
their interests, in the particular counties 
and places they represented, than they 


would be even within those wi lls. Public 
duty, then, not personal convenience to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, had been their 


| object in the proposition respecting the ad- 


journment. The Treasury Minute rela- 
tive to barilla duties was not with 
He would particularly refer 
to that of the 25th of F 1825, 
the reduction of the duty on 
Sulphate of Quinine. Having that pre- 
and there existing a particular 
the duties on barilla should 
the Government had taken 


jut a 


a 


ebrus ry, 


be lowered 


, 


| the responsibility of doing that on itself. 


precedent of the 25th of Fel 


| ties on the sulphate of quinine, 


ought to be taken into consideration as | 


soon as possible. 
hon. member for Liverpool, he thought 
was, in his mind, objectionable; for it 
was hardly possible that the House of 
Commons, under the existing circum- 
stances of distress in the different coun- 
ties, could continue to adjourn over from 
fortnight to fortnight at a time, without 
creating in the minds of most persons asus- 
picion that Government considered thingsin 
amore alarming state than was warranted 
by the fact, and disseminating the idea 
of insecurity and danger. Dismissing, 

however, the subject of the adjournment, 

he could not avoid expressing his surprise 
that the Ministers had thought fit, by 
a Treasury Minute to make a great alter- 
ation with respect to an item of taxation, 
and yet, although Parliament was sitting, 
they had not thought it necessary to move 
any resolution in that House which would 
sanction such a proceeding. The right hon. 

Gentleman opposite (Mr. P. Thomson) 
had taken it on his own authority to re- 


The proposal of the | 





that the 
yruarv, 1825, 


be considered 


Sir George Clerk, remarked, 
was one which could not 
applicable. It removed only certain du- 
an article 
then recently discovered, and on which 


the duty could not much exceed, perhaps, 


1007. The duty on barilla, however, was 
a protecting duty for a manufacture lone 
established in this country, and between 


on the 


no 


that and the duty sulphate of qui- 
nine there was whateve 

This, then, could be no precedent for the 
at the pleasure of Ministers, 
in a 


vel y 
analoey 


reduction, 


.* 


of duties so large mount, more parti- 
cularly as it had been done whilst that 
House was sitting. When the duty on 
thrown silk was reduce d to 5s. from 7s. 


an application was made by Government 


for a resolution to sanction the proc eed- 
ing 5 ; and Mr. Canning, when, in 1826, 
under the apprehension of a scarcity, ad- 


< if 
mitted foreign corn to be sold from th: 
warchouses here, to meet the pressing 
emergency, lost no time in calling Parlia- 
ment toge ther , In order to get its sanction, 
in the shape of a vote of indemnity, = r 
an action otherwise commendable in its< 
Mr. George Robinson, after poe a 
hope thatthe noble Lord, onthe part of Go- 
vernment, would disavow the proceeding 
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as a precedent, said, he was encouraged to 
hope that Government would not attempt 


Cobbett’s Register— 
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| tion of a person named Cobbett, called The 


to postpone the financial statement late in | 


the Session, but would bring on the 
budget shortly after the recess. 
Lord Althorp said, that it was not his 


intention to bring out the budget until the | 


Estimates had been voted, but he would 
not fail to bring the financial state of the 
country under consideration at an early 
period after the recess. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that the 
trade had been acquainted, by the late 
Ministers, as early as last June, of their 
intention to lower the duties on barilla, 
and therefore he did not think that his 


right hon. friend was to blame for making | 


the alteration. He was solicitous to know, 


as the late Ministers contemplated an | 
alteration and revision of the stamp du- | 


ties, if the present Ministers intended to 
follow up that projected alteration ? 
terested as he felt on the subject of marine 
and life insurances which he stood pledged 
to bring under the notice of the House, 
he was anxious to learn the intentions of 
Government on the subject. 

Lord Althorp said, the bill for that ob- 
ject had been found in the office, and it 
would be proceeded with as soon as con- 
venient after the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment. 


to. 


Corpett’s 
Tory Pustications.] Mr. A. Trevor, 
in rising, according to his notice, to direct 
the attention of the House to the inflam- 
matory language contained in one of the 
political publications of the day, entreated 
them to grant him their indulgence while 


The question that the House should, 
at its rising, adjourn until the 3rd of 
February next, was then put and agreed | 


n=] 


ReEGIsTER — INFLAMMA- | 


he attempted to perform what to him ap- | 


peared to be a very important duty. 
did not know whether the inflammatory 
language to which he alluded was or was 


He | 


not contrary to the law of the country ; | 


but on the purport and tendency of it 
there could be no question ; and he thought 
it was the duty of that House, if it was 


not within the immediate province of the | 


law-officers of the Crown, to adopt some 


measure with respect to it; and at all | 


events to record 


chiefs it must produce. The language to 


which he wished to draw the attention of 


the House was to be found in the publica- 


their sense of the mis- | 
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Political Register. ‘There were, unfortu- 
nately a vast number of passages in that 
publication which were well calculated to 
excite the people to sedition, and to sup- 
port their hopes of advantage from scenes 
of mischief and disorder; but he should 
confine himself to one, taken from The 
Political Register for Dec. 11th, which 
combined in it more than others, all 
that was mischievous and offensive. One 
great object of the writer seemed to be, 
to excite dissatisfaction among the agri- 
cultural population, and to induce them 
to believe, that the destruction of tithes 
and the ruin of the clergy would prove 
advantageous to their interests and better 
their condition. In the first instance 
which he would select, the writer, after 
declaring in the most violent terms against 
a clergyman of Suffolk, who had published 
an address to his parishioners, warning 
them against the consequences of their 
conduct, and entreating them to aban- 
don a system of destruction of property, 
which must plunge all classes in ruin, 
thus proceeds :-— 


‘In the meanwhile, however, the parsons 
are reducing their tithes with a tolerable de- 
gree ofalacrity! It seemstocome from them 
like drops of blood from the heart; but it 
comes; and it must all come now ; or Eng- 
land will never again know even the ap- 
pearance of peace. ‘Out of evil comes good.’ 
We are not, indeed, upon that mere maxim, 
‘to do evil that good may come from it.’ 
But without entering at present into the 
motives of the working people, it is unques- 
tionable that their acts have produced good, 
and great good too. ‘They have been always 
told, and they are told now, and by the very 
parson that I have quoted above, that their 
acts of violence, and particularly the burn- 
ings, can do them no good, but add to their 
wants, by destroying the fuod that they 
would have to eat. Alas! they know bet- 
ter; they know that one thrashing-machine 
takes wages from ten men; and they also 
know, that they should have none of this 
food ; and that potatoes and salt do not burn! 
Therefore, this argument is not worth a 
straw. Besides, they see and feel that the 
good comes, and comes instantly too. ‘They 
see that they do get some bread in conse- 
quence of the destruction of part of the corn ; 
and while they see this, you attempt in vain 
to persuade them, that that which they have 
done is wrong. 
making the parsons reduce their tithes, it is 
hailed as a good by ninety-nine hundredths 
even of men of considerable property ;_ while 
there is not a single man in the country who 
does not clearly trace the reduction to the 
acts of the labourers, and especially to the fires ; 
for it is to the terror of these, and not the 
bodily force, that has prevailed. ‘Ta attempt 
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to persuade either farmers or labourers, that 
the tithes do not do them any harm, is to 
combat plain common sense. ‘They must 
know, and they do know, that whatever is 
received by the parson, is just so much taken 
from them, except that part which he may 
lay out for productive labour in the parish ; 
and that is a mere trifle compared with 
what he gives to the East and West Indies, 





to the wine countries, to the footmen, and 
to other unproductive labourers. In short, 
the tithe-owners take away from the agri- 
cultural parishes a tenth part of the gross 
produce, which in this present state of the | 
abuse of the institution, they apply to pur- 
poses not only not beneficial, but generally 
mischievous to the people of those parishes.” 
Now, for what purpose was this said, un- 
less to excite the people to acts of riot, and 
to increase the discontent of the labourers ? 
Was it not proving that the laws of the 
country were at best merely calculated to 
preserve a species of rapine, and that the 
people were justified in violating them ? 
The writer then goes on to allude in these | 
terms to the late disturbances in the Mid- 





land Counties ,—‘t The accounts from 
Cambridgeshire say, that since the terrible 
fires that have taken place in that county, 
‘the Magistrates have met, and resolved 
immediately to make inquiry into the 
actual state and condition of the poor in 
every parish of the county.’ Very just, 
very wise ; but never so much as talked of, 
much less resolved on, until the labourers 
rose, and the fires began to blaze.””’ Was 
not this declaring in plain terms that the 
people were justified in their incendiary | 
proceedings; that to them they were | 
indebted for the relief they had re ccived, 
and for the inquiries whic h were promised ; 

and that in them they would find a reme dy 
for their grievances? Again, the writer 
says, as if aware of the dangerous charac- 
ter of the preceding passages, and anxious 
to screen himself from the consequences of 
promulgating such opinions—“ The acts 
committed by the labourers are unlawful 
in themselves. Nobody denies this; but 
all men agree that they were starving ; and 
what says the law in thiscase? Why the 
laws of God and of man, and especially the 
laws of England say, that it is no crime to 
take by force that which is necessary to 
the preservation of life. It is against 
nature to suppose the contrary. All the 
great authorities concur as to this matter. 
This was a new reading of national law, 
for he (Mr. Trevor) certainly had never 
heard it asserted before that any species of 
distress justified the taking by force from 
another any portion of property of which 





he was rightfully and leg ‘ally possessed. 
The next passage he should ‘read was of 
much the same character: 


“ But, short of death, how great, merciful 
God, have been the sufferings of the la- 
bourers and their families! And is not the 
parish allowance slow starvation? Has not 
this been proved over and over again, before 
the committees of the House of Commons ? 
Has it not been proved, before those coim- 
mittees, that the allowance for a man at work 
has not been one-half of what is allowed to the 
felons in the jails ? Has it not been proved be- 
fore those committees, that a working man, his 
wife and three children, are allowed less to 
live on than is paid to one common foot sol- 
dier, who has clothing, fuel, and lodging into 

the bargain, which the labourer and his fa- 
mily have not 2? And if this be their horrible 
state, will this Ministry shed their blood ? 
No: I fear not to assert, that they will not 
shed their blood ; let the hell-hounds of loan- 
jobbers and Jews ery for blood as longas they 
may. No:thiswillnotbe done. The course of 
these ill-used men has been so free from 
ferocity, so free from any thing like bloody- 
mindedness! They have not been cruel 
even to their most savage and insolent per- 
secutors. The most violent thing that they 
have done to any person has not amounted to 
an attempt on the life or limb of the party ; 
and in no case, but in self-defence, except 
in the cases of the two hired overseers in 
Sussex, whom they nearly trundled out of 
the carts, which those hirelings had had con- 
structed for them to draw like cattle. Had 
they been bloody, had they been cruel, then 
it would have been another matter ; had they 
burnt people in their beds, which they might 
so easily have done; had they beaten people 
wantonly, which has always been in their 
power; had they done any of these things, 
there would have been some plea for severity ; 
but they have been guilty of none of these 
things : they have “done desperats » things, 
but they were driven to desperation. All 
men except the infamous stock-jobbing race, 
say, and loudly say, that their object is just ; 
that they ought to have that which they 
are striving for; and all men, except that 
same hellish crew, say, that they had no other 
means of obtaining it.” 


In reading these, and similar intammatory 
addresses to the feelings and prejudices ol 


| the lower classes, it was impossible to 


avoid exclaiming with the eloquent Roman, 
* Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tentia nostra?” It was the opinion of one 
of the most eloquent and able men that 
ever sat in that House (the late Mr. Burke) 
and of a noble and learned Lord of high 
character in the other House, but whose 
health prevented his taking any part in 
public business—he alluded to Lord Gren- 
ville—that to the dissemination of opinions 
like these, in language such as he had 
read, the Revolution of France, with all 
its concomitant horrors, was mainly to be 
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attributed. Let it not, however, be said, 
that in endeavouring to repress or extin- 
guish the publication of such sentiments, 
he was an enemy to the rational freedom 
of the Press, or that he wished to place 
any Tes triction on its power of promulgat- 
ig the opinions of the public. He con- 
ps ie it the best means of conveying to 
the House and to the country the wishes 
and the feelings of the people—wishes 
and feelings to which they were at all 
times bound to atten d; but when it be- 
came the organ of ‘salition. and the medium 
of scattering abroad such poison and 
venom as they had just heard, then indeed, 
he was entitled to say of it, “ corruptio 
opteme pessima est.” ‘To the unfortunate 
persons who were suffering from distress, 
and who were driven by language such as 
he had read to acts of violence, he would 
extend the utmost compassion; but he 
could feel none for those who wantonly 
urged them to pursue such a course, and 


‘ndeavoured to corrupt their minds for the | 


purpose of profiting by the confusion and 
mischief their violence must produce, A 
storm was gathering in the country—a 
storm mainly occasioned, in his opinion, 
by publications such as those to which he 
had directed the attention of the House; 
and, unless the best energies of that 
House, and of the loyal and peaceably 
disposed portion of the population, were 
brought into active exertion to resist its 
effects, he was much afraid it would — 
devastation and ruin throughout the king- 
He did not wish to embarrass the 
Government, by pledging it to any parti- 
cular course; but he had felt it his duty 
to call its ittention to the subject ; 
whatever might be the fate of the 
tion he intended to propose to the House, 
he trusted that the exposure of the insidi- 
ous and inflammatory proceedings to which 
he had adverted, would not be without 
some beneficial result. The hon. Member 
concluded by thanking the House for the 
attention with which it had favoured him, 
and moved the following Resolution :— 
‘** It is the opinion of the House, that the 
publication of Saturday, the 11th of De- 
entitled, Cobbett’s Political Re- 
is a false, malicious, and scandal- 
ous libel, inconsistent with the principles 
of government in this country, an auda- 
cious insult to the Church Establishment, 
and having a direct tendency to subvert 
the laws, and introduce general anarchy 
and confusion.” 
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Mr. Bulwer said, that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman brought forward the subject as one 
particularly deserving the attention of the 
House, he would find on examination 
that it was not in the habit of noticing 
such publications, unless they more parti- 
cularly attacked its own rights and privi- 
ledges; but if he meant it as a reproach or 
censure upon the Attorney General, for 
neglecting to prosecute the publication he 
had quoted as a seditious libel, he could 
assure him, that he could not more con- 
demn the omission of the Attorney Gene- 

ral than he (Mr. Bulwer) ap plauded it. 
The hon. Gentleman would probably agree 
with him, that if the prosecution of this 
publication were to be followed by an ac- 
guittal, it would neither be advantageous 
to the country nor creditable to the Go- 
vernment. As the hon. Gentleman had 
described himself as unacquainted with the 
law of libel, perhaps he was ignorant that 
the law of libel such as it was laid down by 
the decision of Judges in arbitrary times, 
who, from the manner in which they rose 
to their office, were particularly attached 
to high prerogative, was very different from 
that which popular juries would consider 
to be the law, and would lend themselves 
to enforce. The number of cases, of late 
years, in which juries had come to a verdict 
very difierent from that to which the 
direction of the Judge would have pro- 
duced in former times should always be a 
varning against prosecutions for libel. 
The hon. Member had surely not forgotten 
that famous parody, beginning,—“ I be- 
lieve in his Majesty’s Ministry, &c.” fo 
which Mr. Hone was tried, as fora libel, 
and acquitted. He put it to the hon. 
Gentleman, whether it might not be argued 
that this publication was no libel at all’ 


‘‘No man,” it might be said, ‘ upon 
reading the whole of it, could conceive 


ae the writer meant to say, that those 
burnings were productive of good, and 
therefore ought to be encouraged. If Mr. 
Cobbett’s intentions had been seditious, 
would he have confined his argument to 
the promotion of fires ? Certainly not; and 
the only view with which he could have 
been supposed to recommend fires, with 
a seditious intention, must have been, be- 
cause he thought they would lead to re- 
bellion, revolution, and change in the 
established form of Government. But so 
far from such ideas being encouraged, in 
the context of the alleged libel, he states, 
that he is in favour of the established form 
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of Government; that he is not for pulling 
down the Houses of Lords and Commons ; 
that he supports the present Administra- 
tion, and calls upon the public to give that 
Administration its confidence in the most 
able manner.” He was not speaking in his 
own person; but as he thought a counsel | 
might speak who was advocating the cause 
of Mr. Cobbett. It was very unlikely, in 
times likethose which hud returned Mr. 
Hunt as member for Presten, for his politi- 
cal principles—it was very unlikely that Mr. 
Cobbett would be found guilty of libel by a 
jury for expressions like those. He would 
leave, however, the question of law; merely 
observing, that, on grounds of general 
policy, the Attorney General would have 
been liable to censure had he entered 
upon a prosecution of this publication. 
The law of libel was indeed the law of the 
land, but a most unpopular Jaw, being 
looked upon by the people as a sword in | 
the hands of the Government, the edge of | 
which juries were always desirous to turn | 
aside. It was the duty of the Attorney | 
General not to consider what he could pro- | 
secute, but what he could avoid prosecut- 
ing. The public press being more an in- 
strument of good than of evil, when 
in troublesome times a man professed him- | 
self a friend of the people, and excited 
them to mischief, it was not by punishing 
and prosecuting him that calm could be 
restored, but by convincing the people that 
he was not their friend. It was by the 
press, and not by the pillory or the prison, 
that a libeller could be reduced to his natu- | 
ralinsignificance. He wasas siden 
to favour factious demagogues as the hon. 
Mover, and he reprobated the cry against 
landlords and landed proprietors, whom he 
considered to have been most unjustly 
traduced, and who, hethought, ought to be 
favoured as the support and stati of the 
country. The clamour raised against 
them was the offspring of ignorance and 
malice, but the Press would do more to 
put it down than all the barbarous laws 
that barbarous times had invented, or than 
all the cruel punishments the laws in bar- 
barous times were authorised to inflict. 
The hon. Gentleman had himseif used 
language more likely to excite discontent 
in the people of this country, than any 
thing to be found in Mr. Cobbett’s writ- 
ings. When the hon. Gentleman said, on 
a former evening, that the people were in 
a more wretched state, and in a worse con- 
dition than colonial slaves, did he not use 
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language more calculated to exasperate 
their minds than any he had read to the 
House? If the hon, Gentleman, at any 
future time, should happen not to bea 
Member of the House, and should print 
and circulate such language, and Mr. 
Cobbett, ‘‘ being a Member, should rise in 
his place and declare that the hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to be prosecuted by the At- 
torney General, he would then say to Mr. 
Cobbett, ‘expose fallacy by truth, put 
down ignorance by know ledge, and do not 
give it importance e by the di: gnity ofa pro- 
He believe d, though, perhaps, 
he ought to apologise to the House for 
intruding upon it his opinions, that the 
cheap publications of the “ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,”—a title 
most appropriate,—were more likely to 
put down distaaaes than expensive 
prosecutions to enforce severe and ill- 
Experience shewed, that 
raised 

they 
attained. 
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prosecutions made proselytes, and 
the prosecuted into notice which 
would otherwise never have 
Let the House only look to the case of 
M. de Potter, who had been made a very 
important personage by a state prosecution, 
take warning by the events 
of a neighbouring country, where the 
King had been driven from an hereditary 
throne by prosecutions similar to those 
which the hon. Gentleman probably wished 
the Attorne -y General to undertake. He 
niger that the principles of the right 
hon. Genilemen on the Treasyrv-bench, 
would prevent them from adopting such 
but he would nevertheless call 
upon them totake warning by the example 
of the Belgians; and rather to make men 
love the Government by its wisdom, its 
tolerance, and the diffusion of knowledge, 
than inflame the minds of the people, by 
seeking to check the expression of opinions 
by severe, arbitrary, and hated laws. 

Lord « Nlthorp said, that the question as 
to the expediency of prosecutions for 
libel was, in his « pinion, and, he was sure, 
in the opinion of the best judging persons 
in the country, better intrusted to the 
discretion of the Ministers of the Crown, 
than a proper subject for discussion in that 
House. There might, indeed, be occasions 
on which, if the House of Commons had 
no confidence, that discretion would be 
properly exercised. A case might arise 
for the independent Members of that 
House to call for a prosecution; but 
even then, he thought the better course 
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would be, not to call for the prosecution 
beforehand, but to censure the neglect, if 
any neglect took place. If the House 
had no confidence that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would prosecute where there 
was just occasion for it, he could conceive 
that they would support the motion of the 
hon. Gentleman; but if they felt—and 
he hoped they would feel—a confidence, 
that the Ministers would act properly in 
that respect, he hoped they would not 
interfere with the discretion of those Mi- 
nisters. For himself individually, he 
hoped that his Majesty’s Goverument did 
deserve confidence ; and the House might 
give them credit for having no unwilling- 
ness to prosecute, as the hon. Member’s 
motion seemed to assume, when he stated 
the fact, that one prosecution had been 
already inatituted by the Attorney Gene- 

ral. With respect to the partic ular pub- 
lication at present in question, he should 
abstain from expressing any opinion upon 
it. He felt it his duty so to abstain. He 
wished it to be understood, that he did 
not mean to say whether it was a libel or 
not, or whether or not it ought to be pro- 
secuted, or even whether it was the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government to 
institute a prosecution; but he must ob- 
serve, that if the Motion were carried, 
stating the opinion which it did, it cer- 
tainly would have the effect of pre-judging 
the question, and of rendering it impos- 
sible, under any circumstances, to bring 
the subject fairly under the consideration 
of a Court of Justice. For the last 20 
years—at least so far as he could learn— 
there had been no precedent of that 
House, ordering the Attorney General to 
institute a prosecution, unless it was on 
some matter concerning its own privileges ; 
and even in that case, he considered it an 
evil that such a question should come 
under discussion there. Undoubtedly 
the House of Commons, as an independent 
branch of the Legislature, had the power 
to discuss such a matter, and order a pro- 
secution. He did not, therefore, dispute 
the right of the House to agree to the pre- 
sent Motion. It hada full right to do so. 
But all that he would urge and press 
upon the House was, that it was not dis- 
creet, at the present moment, to bring such 
a question forward. With these views, he 
did not think it necessary to trouble the 
House atany length. If at any time the 


discretion ought to be left in the hands of 


Government, surely at a time of difliculty, 
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at acrisis like the present, it was pecu- 
liarly expedient that that course should 
be pursued. He would beg the hon. 
Gentleman to recollect, that it was not 
because a publication might be mis- 
chievous, that the Government was bound 
to prosecute it. There were other consi- 
derations to be looked to; these were 
questions which could not be advantage- 
ously discussed in a popular assembly. 
It was impossible to discuss the question, 
whether or not a publication ought to 
be prosecuted, without Members being 
obliged to express opinions which must 
interfere with the administration of justice. 
A discretion must be left to those who 
were responsible, and if it were the prac- 
tice in that House for Members who were 
not responsible, to bring forward such 
que stions, upon their own views of the 
bearings of them, most mischievous conse- 
quences must ensue, and he hoped that 
the precedent would not be established. 
He did not wish to give a direct negative 
to the Motion, but rather would move 
the previous question, 

Mr. Croker would put it to his hon. 
friend, whether, after the exposition which 
the noble Lord had made of his own views, 
and of those of the Government, and after 
the pledge, that there was no unwilling- 
ness to prosecute where there was just 
cause, and that one prosecution had, in 
fact, already been commenced—after the 
intimation that this Motion would tend to 
defeat its own object—and, above all, when 
his hon. friend admitted the state of ex- 
citement which existed at present, and 
the great danger which there would be in 
bringing this Motion to a hostile division 
in the House ;—he would humbly submit, 
whether it would not be better, both for 
his hon. friend’s views, and the interests 
of the country, to withdraw the Motion, 
than to hazard a disagreement with Gen- 
tlemen, on the applic: ation of a principle, 
the validity of which they acknowledged 
as firmly as he did. 

Mr. G. Price concurred in this recom- 
mendation but explained, that his hon. 
friend, the member for Romney, did not 
wish to urge the House to recommend a 
prosecution by the Attorney General. He 
only wished to attract the attention of the 
House to the subject, hoping that thereby 
a check might be given to similar pub- 
lications. Nowthat he had accomplished 
this object, he hoped his hon. friend 
would withdraw his Motion. 
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Lord Norreys expressed a hope, that 
his Majesty’s Government would, during 
the recess, take into consideration the dis- 
tress which was so prevalent, and which 
was the cause of those seditious publica- 
tions, and by relieving that distress, they 
would do more towards chec king such 
violent appeals than any prosecution could 
effect. 

Mr. A. Trevor brietly replied. He 
wished only to notice the observation of the 
hon. member for Wilton, (Mr. Bulwer) as 
to what fell from him on a former occasion. 
He did say, that the slaves of the colonies 
were in a better condition than the pea- 
santry of this country, but he meant as 
regarded food, clothing, and lodging, and 
that they, notwithstanding the charitable 
rhodomontades of some e Gentleme n, could 
not be benefitted by changing situations 
with our peasantry. He had no wish, 
however, by the statement of what he con- 
ceived to be a fact, to excite discontent in 
the minds of our own people, but to allay 
the agitation of another subject, 
other people. As the sense of the House ap- 
peared to be against him, he 
withdraw the Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Generar Fasr.] Mr. Perceval gave 
notice, that shortly after 
would move an humble Address 
Majesty, praying that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased, to appoint a day for a 
general fast—[c ries of * general what ?” | 
a general fast throughout the United King- 
dom. 


Vicr-TREASURERSHIP OF IRELAND.|] 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, that in rising to 
move for copies of Treasury Minutes re- 
lating to the office of Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland, he could assure the House, that 
he was not actuated by any feeling of a 
political nature, and still less by any 
feeling adverse to the Government. The 

call, however clamorous, which had been 
raised for the abolition of the oflice of 
Vice-treasurer of Ireland, was, in his opi- 
nion, founded in completeignorance. He 
had endured much obloquy from it having 
been said that this office, which he had 
held, was a sinecure; and his object in 
moving for these Minutes was to show, that 
the office, far from being a sinecure, was an 
indispensable part of the Treasury, and 
connected with all the details of the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of Ireland. He 
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would not at this time go through these 
details, because they would appear upon 
the Minutes for which he was about to 
move. There were, however, some points 
connected with those details, on which he 
was anxious to say a word or two. All 
payments in Ireland were made through 
that office, such as the interest onannuities, 
and on the funded debt. It had the ma- 
nagement of the Exchequer bills, and the 
payment of interest on them. It had also 
the payments of the Civil List to make. 
With these important duties to perform, 
the expense of the office had been reduced 
from 28,0002. a year, first to 17,0002. 
and subsequently to 10,000/ With re- 
spect to the office being a sinecure, he must 
deny that he took or possessed it as such. 
Hewas undergreat responsibility, and liable 
to heavy losses. When he accepted the 
office, the Duke of Wellington sent for 
him, and offered it to him, because the 
Duke said he wanted to place in connection 
with the Government, a gentleman well 
acquainted with Ireland. Under his di- 
rection he (Mr. Fitzgerald) had been em- 
ployed in digesting a plan for adminis- 
tering the local revenue of Ireland, by 
which the Grand Jury system of that 
country would have been much improved, 
and at least five per cent of the local taxa- 
tion—a sum amounting to 800,0002. would 
This plan had met the 
approbation of the noble Duke, and 
would have been carried intoeffect, if he had 
remained He could therefore 
oe that in accepting the place, 

e had no idea of connecting himself with 
a sinecure office, or taking a large salary 
for doing nothing. With respect to the eco- 
nomy of the arrangement, he must contend, 
arrangement which the Govern- 
ment had made with regard to this office, 
could not be productive of anything like 
the saving which had been stated would 
be made. Probably it would be found, 
that no actual money-saving, would result 
from that arrangement. If this were so, 
then the Government would only have 
taken away the political office of Vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, and against this 
course he must enter his protest. Jn his 
opinion, it was highly desirable that there 
should be in that House some efticient 
and responsible person, well acquainted 
with the revenue of Ireland. Now that 


] 
have been saved. 


in oftice. 


this office was taken away, there was 
no remaining political office which was 


filled by an Irishman, 


This had made 
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a deep impression upon Ireland. It was 
thought, no matter how erroneously, by the 
people of that country, that no Irishman 
had any longer any chance of being em- 
ployed in political offices connected with 
Ireland, and this opinion he was convinced, 
would lead to very mischievous conse- 
quences. He was quite sure, that his con- 
stituents, and the country at large, would 
. acquit him of avidity for office. He did 
not speak thus because he had been re- 
moved from the office, but because he 
thought the abolition of it highly objec- 
tionable. He could wish that it had been 
filled up, and he knew of no one whose 
appointment to the office would have been 
hailed with so much satisfaction, as his 
hon. friend, the member for Queen’s 
County (Sir H. Parnell.) He would not 
detain the House any longer than to ob- 
serve, that he thought the Motion he was 
about to make was called for, in common 
justice to himself, who had held the ofiice, 
and to those by whom he had been ap- 
pointed to that office; because, if the Mo- 


Vice-Treasurership 


the office was anything but a sinecure. 
He begged to move, ‘*‘ That there be 


before the House, copies of the Treasury 
Minutes of the 10th of July, and 20th of | 


1822, and of the 3rd of Janu- 


September, 
Vice- 


ary, 1823, relative to the office of 
Treasurer of Ireland.” 

Lord Althorp said, that he had known 
and acted with the right hon. Gentleman 


motive in. bringing 
The ri 


ight hon. Gen- 
two views of this sub- 


tuated by any sinister 
forward this Motion. 
tleman had taken 
ject; the one was economical-—the other 
political. Upon these, with the permis- 
sion of the House, he would say a few 
words. For the first, he must say at 
once, that he did not understand the 
economical argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and therefore it would, per- 
haps, be better for him to state shortly 
what had been done, and what saving had 
been effected. He had always been of 
opinion, that the office of Vice-trea- 
surer of Ireland was altogether unne- 
cessary, and when he entered the Ministry 
that opinion was confirmed; for, upon 
making inquiries respecting it at the Trea- 
sury, he was told that all the duties 
of the office were performed by Mr. 
Mitchell, the chief clerk. His first im- 
pression was, that it would be better and 
more economical to continue Mr, Mitchell 
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too long to suppose that he could be ac- | extreme ly well versed in Tre 


| and he was not without hope and expect- 
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in the performance of those duties, after 
the office of Vice-treasurer was abolished; 
but finding that Mr. Smith held a situa- 
tion that might be dispensed with, and 
perceiving that much advantage must re- 

sult from sending into Ire! and a gentle- 
man of so much experience in Treasury 
business as Mr. Smith undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, — that arrangement, which had 
already been explained to the House, was 
resolved upon. Then, as to the saving 
which had been made by this arrangement, 
but which the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to think could not by possibility 
have been made. The saving amounted 
to 2,600/., and it was effected thus :— 
The salary of the Vice-treasurer amounted 
to 2,000/., the salary of the Deputy Vice- 
treasurer emeeiied to 800/., the salary 
attached to the ofice which Mr. Smith 
held was 1,0001, making altogether 
3,8002. All these offices had been abol- 
ished, and in their stead had been substi- 
tuted an office with a salary of 1,200/. 
The saving, therefore, which had been 


tion were agreed to, it would be scen that | effected was obviously the difference be- 


| tween 3,8002. and 1, 


2001. It was 2,600/; 
at this sum it had been stated, and he could 
not perceive the difficulty which the right 
hon. Gentleman had in’ understanding 
how the saving had been effected. He 
might also state, that he did not think the 
saving would stop here. Mr. Smith, who 
had now gone pied to Ireland, a very 
man, and as he had before observed, 
~asury business; 


Was 


active 


ation that Mr. Smith would be able t 

carry the saving further by dispensing eit 
more than one of the clerks who were now 
employed. He came now to the political 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman was 
right in the view he had taken, the 
arrangement certainly was one of mucli 
greater importance than it had seemed to 
him to be. So far, however, from agree- 
ing with the right hon. Gentleman in this 
view of the subject, he must say, that he 
considered it a matter for rejoicing that it 
had been possible to abolish one parlia- 
mentary place. For his own part he was 
glad of it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that the Vice-treasurer of Ire- 
land ought to be in the House; but allow 
him to say, that for many years the 
Vice-treasurer had been in the House, and 
yet he had never seen—nor did he believe 
could any hon, Member point out—what 
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advantage the country, the Government, 
or the House, had gained by the presence 
of the Vice-treasurer of Ireland. As to 
the observation which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made about Irishmen not 
being employed in political offices, he 
could only say, that in appointments, of 
whatever character, he could never recog- 
nize any distinction between an English- 
man and an Irishman. If there were to 
be any such distinction, the Union would 
not be complete. He was sure, however, 
that there was no such distinction, and 
that there was not the least ground for 
national jealousy of this kind. He would 
not do the people of Ireland the injustice 
to suppose that they could harbour any 
such jealousy, and, for England, he might, 
if it were worth while, give proofs enough 
that they harboured none such. He had 
only to say, in conclusion, that nothing 
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been afterwards Secretary for the Home 
Department, through whose office all the 
business of Ireland proceeded, he should 
consider himself culpably ignorant if he 
was not aware of the peculiar duties of 
the Recorder of Dublin. He was desirous 
to show, from the Returns for which be was 
about to move, that the duties of Recorder 
of Dublin, and of a Member of Par- 
liament were quite incompatible. He had 
found upon inquiry, that the former Re- 
corder of Dublin, Sir Jonas Greene, sat 
regularly upon every Tuesday and Friday, 
in every week throughout the year ; and 
that when there was a press of besiadils: 
he sat more frequently in the Sessions’ 
Court. He had only to add, that the 
Recorder of Dublin presided as Judge in 
the Lord Mayor’s Court, and in the 
Sheriffs’ Court, and that he took cogni- 
zance of all civil cases arising within the 











which had fallen from the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman had altered his opinion as to the 
propriety of the arrangement; and, with 
this observation, he need hardly say that | 
he had not the least objection to the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume had heard with much sur- 
prise the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. M. Fitzgerald) below 
him, and thought the statement of the 
noble Lord opposite must have convinced 
even the right hon. Gentleman himself 
that the arrangement was a very proper 
and avery economical one. He trusted 
that the present Government would follow 
up measures of economy similar to that to 
which reference had been just made, and 
that the present was only the beginning of 
the simplification of the public accounts. 

Motion agreed to. 


RECORDER OF Dusuiin.|] Mr. Hume in 
moving for certain Returns respecting the 
duties of the Recorder of Dublin, remark- | 
ed, that the subject was one which de- 
served the consideration of the House 
and the Government. He had been 
taunted with gross ignorance the other 
evening respecting the appointment of the 
Recorder, by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
late Secretary for the Home Department, 
whom he was sorry he did not then see in 
his place. That right hon. Gentleman did 
not himself know what were the Sessions 
the Recorder attended, and in what dif- 
ferent Courts he presided; and had he 
(Mr. Hume) been for four or five years 
Chief Secretary in Ireland, and had he 








jurisdiction of the city of Dublin. How 
vas it possible, if that learned Gentleman 
was to attend to his duties in that House, 
that he could sit regularly in his Court in 
Dublin, on every Tuesday and Friday, to 
discharge his duties as Judge? He un- 
derstood that 1,600/. a-year was paid to 
that officer by the public; and if that 
was the case, the payment of the money 
should certainly be withheld by Parliament 
until that learned Gentleman relinquished 
one or other of the situations which he 
now filled, and the duties of which were 
manifestly so incompatible. The hon. 

fember concluded by moving for certain 
Returns, setting forth the duties of the 
Recorder of Dublin, the number of days 
he sits, and the respective Courts in which 
he presides; stating also the number of 
cases tried in the years 1828 and 1829, 
by the late Recorder of Dublin, stating 
the amount of the sum voted by Parlia- 
ment towards the payment of the salary of 
the Recorder; comprising likewise an 
account of the number of felons confined 
in Neweate, and the number that had 
been tried in the last year of the Recorder- 
ship of Sir Jonas Greene; and a similar 
Return with regard to the present Recor- 
der, up to the latest moment at which it 
could be made out. 

Lord Tullamore expressed his regret, 
that the Motion had been made in the ab- 
sence of the Recorder, who, had he been 


present, could have given an answer, most 
likely, to several of the statements of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. Quentin Dick entertained the same 
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opinion as the noble Lord, and thought 
there was a great want of courtesy, both 
in the present attack, and in the attack 
made the other evening by an hon. Mem- 
ber, in presenting a petition. 

O’Gorman Mahon was the Member 
who presented a petition against the Re- 
corder; but he made no attack on him, 
he had merely declared, that the two 
offices, of Recorder of Dublin, and Mem- 
ber of that House, were incompatible. 
He denied, therefore, that he had displayed 
any want of courtesy to the absent Member. 

Mr. Hume stated, that he had given 
notice of his Motion, and the censure, 
therefore, of the hon. Member was thrown 
away. 


Kina’s Prinrers.] Mr. Hume gave 
notice, that upon the second Thursday in 
February, he should move for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire respecting the patents granted to the 
King’s Printers in England and Scotland. 

Lord Althorp inquired, why his hon. 
friend did not include the King’s Printer 
in Ireland, in the motion of which he had 
given notice ? 

Mr. Hume had given his Majesty's 
Government the credit of having abolished 
that office. He would willingly adopt the 
suggestion, and include it in his Motion. 
He wished to know from the noble Lord, 
whether it was a fact, that if the patent to 
the King’s Printer were not challenged up 
to the Ist of January next, it would then 
be a good and valid one? It lay at pre- 
sent in some office in the Adelphi, open 
to public inspection; but he understood, 
that if no objection was made to it before 
the Ist of January, it would then be valid. 

Lord Althorp did not possess any 
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knowledge with regard to the point of law | 
which the hon. Member had mooted, but | 


he would make an inquiry upon the sub- 
ject. 


Canapva.] Mr. Hume moved for various 
Returns to shew the Revenue derived from 
the sale of the Crown Lands and Clergy 
Revenues in Canada. The hon. Member 
expressed a hope that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would turn its attention to the 
affairs of Canada. Great dissatisfaction 
at present prevailed in that colony. 


Lord Howick said, that the state of 


Canada was at that nroment under the 
serious consideration of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Colonial Department, and 
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that every endeavour would be made to 
produce a satisfactory state of things 1 
that colony. 

Returns ordered. 


Penstons In THE Corontes.] Mr, 
Flume also moved for a Return of all 
Pensions granted in the Colonies. He 
would take that opportunity of saying, 
that he hoped that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would direct its attention to the im- 
portant colony of New South Wales. He 
believed that that colony was at present in 
a very dissatisfied state. He understood 
that the Government there had instituted 
eleven prosecutions against one individual ; 
and that, since the introduction of Jury 
trials in that colony, that that individual 
had obtained seven convictions against the 
Government Gazette, for libels on his 
character. He wished to know whether 
it was a fact, that the Governor of that 
colony had suspended the Judge who hail 
so fairly and properly exercised his func- 


tions in the instance of those trials? If 


the Governor of New South Wales had 
acted so, that was in itself prima facie 
proof that things were not as they ouglit 
to be in that colony. He hoped that the 
noble Lord opposite would be able to 
state that there would be some change 
made in the government there. He 
trusted, that before the House met again, 
the Government would have come to such 
a determination ; for if not, he should fecl 
it his duty after the recess to bring forward 
a motion on the subject. He must ex- 


| press a hope, that his Majesty’s Govern- 


ment would interfere in the case of Mr. 
Hall. That gentleman had been impri- 
soned for three years; and there had been 
eleven eovernment prosecutions against 
him, though he had obtained seven con- 
victions against the Government Gazette, 
which fact was a tolerable proof of his 
innocence. He wished to know whether 
it was a fact, that in the instance of every 
one of the verdicts against the Editor of 
the Government Gazette, with the excep- 
tion of one against Archdeacon Scott, the 
fines had been paid out of the public 
money? The hon. Member concluded by 
submitting his Motion to the House. 

Lord Howick observed, that the hon. 
Member must be aware that there was a 
great degree of excitement and party spirit 
in the colony of New South Wales. The 
circumstances of that colony were very 
different from those of others, and what 
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might be conclusive as to the misconduct 
of a Governor of another colony should 
not be considered conclusive, or any such 
thing as conclusive, proof with regard to 


misconduct on the part of the Governor of 


New South Wales. With respect to the 
charges preferred by Mr. Hall against Go- 
vernor Darling, the noble Lord at the head 
of the Colonial Department would only dis- 
charge his duty properly by receiving them 
with great caution and suspicion, Asa 
proof that the charges made by Mr. Hall 
should be received with great caution, he 
instanced the charge preferred against the 
Governor in reference to the bush-ranger. 


In that instance, the Governor wascharged | 


with conniving at murder. Now, the real 
fact was, that this bush-ranger had been 
found guilty of murder, and that, in at- 
tempting to make his escape, he had been 
shot. The charge in question became the 
subject of an investigation afterwards, and 
the counsel for Mr. Hall, in that instance, 
acknowledged that his case had broken 
down. 

Mr. H. Twiss remarked, that, from his 
experience, his testimony would bear out 
the noble Lord who had last spoken, with 
respect to receiving, with great caution, 
charges brought against individuals hold- 
ing official situations in the colonies. He 
contended that, although it could not be 
said that the Sydney Gazette was altoge- 
ther blameless in the transaction, still, 
were a balance to be struck between it 
and the Sydney Monitor, it would be 
found greatly against Mr. Hall, who was 
the editor of the latter, and who had pub- 
lished libels calculated to bring the Go- 
vernment into contempt, and to injure the 
Governor of the colony. The hon. Mem- 
ber who had brought forward the present 
Motion had, in one respect, been misin- 
formed. He had urged the necessity of 
the appointment of acouncil at the colony 
of New South Wales, in order to assist 
the Governor by their deliberations. He 
begged to inform the hon. Member, that, 
in the year 1828, a bill was introduced 
into that House, by which a council was 
appointed : and, in conformity to the pro- 
visions of that bill, proper persons were 
selected to fill those responsible offices, with- 
out any regard to partiality in their choice. 

Mr. Warburton was of opmion, that a 
great deal of oppression had been mani- 
fested in the case of Mr. Hall, who had 
been imprisoned very unnecessarily for a 
great length of time, 
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Mr. Hume hoped, that the noble Lord 
would take all the other cases with which 
Mr. Hall had been connected, as well as 
the one he had mentioned, into his seri- 
ous consideration. 

Lord Howick said, that all he had stated 
with regard to the case of the bush-ranger 
had been verified by the report of Mr. 
Justice Dowling, who presided at the trial 
of Captain Wright. 

The returns were ordered. 


Civit Lisv Penstons.] Mr. Guest 
rose to bring forward the Motion of which 
he had given notice, with regard to the 
Pensions granted on the Civil List. The 
hon. Member commenced by remarking, 


| that this was a subject which merited the 
| serious attention of the Government and 
the country. 


y- Heshould confine his Mo- 
tion, in the first instance, to the pension 
which had been granted to Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, in order to bring the general question, 
with respect to pensions granted where no 
services had been performed, hereafter 
under the consideration of the House. 
After stating the amount of salary to which 


i the right hon. C. Arbuthnot was entitled, 


and of which he was in receipt as Secre- 
tary to the Treasury in 1823, the hoo. 
Member stated, that at that period, while 
her husband filled that situation, a pen- 
sion of 1,200/. per annum was granted to 
Mrs. Harriet Arbuthnot. He conceived 
that such a grant could not be defended. 
The next pension to which he called the 
attention of the House, was that granted 
to Lady Hill. He was informed, he said, 
that she was the lady of Sir George Hill, 
the late Vice-treasurer for Ireland: that 
hon. Baronet, at the present moment, as 
governor of the Leeward Islands, in addi- 
tion to the pension granted to him, as late 
Vice-treasurer of Ireland, after the loss 
of his office as Clerk of the Irish House of 
Commons, was in the receipt of 2,091Z. 
8s. 2d. Yet it appeared that, on the 5th 
of April, 1830, a pension was granted to 
Lady Hill of 4672 12s. That pension 
was granted upon the very day that Sir 
George Hill retired from his oflice of 
Vice-treasurer of Ireland, to which office 
the Knight of Kerry was appointed, and 
in addition to the other pensions granted 
to him, it made the total received by him- 
self and his lady from the public, amount 
to 7,3471. That was a gross abuse which 
should be corrected. The next pension 
to which he would eall the attention of the 
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House was that granted to the Earl of 
Minto. It appeared that, on the 2nd of 
April, 1800, a pension of 938/. 8s. 9d. 
was granted to that noble Earl; and there- 
fore, since that period, that noble Earl had 
received about 28,0002. from the public 
purse. He (Mr. Guest) was ignorant of 
the services which the noble Earl had 
performed to entitle him to such a reward. 
The next name which called for notice 
was that of the Countess of Mulgrave, 
though her husband, the Earl of Mulgrave, 
as former Master-general of the Ord- 
nance, had a pension of 3,600/.; he re- 
ceived, also, his full pay as Colonel. There 
were no exact returns of the pensions re- 
ceived by this nobleman; but he was in 
possession of his full pay as a General, and 
also as Colonel of the 3lst regiment of 
foot; and in receipt, also, of an annual 
sum as governor of Scarborough. The 
hon, Gentleman said, that the pensions 
granted to the family of the Grevilles were 
particularly deserving of attention. Mr. 
C. Greville, as Comptroller of Cash in the 
Excise, was in receipt of 600/. per annum ; 
he was allowed, moreover, 600J. a-year as 
Receiver-general of Taxes at Nottingham ; 
and, in addition to that, he was in receipt 
of 350/. a year as Secretary of the Island 
of Tobago. Now, it was pl iin that some 
of those offices, if not all of them, must 
be perfect sinecures. The amount of 
pensions granted to the Grevilles—a 
father and two sons—was 7,662/., and 
all the services which they had _ per- 
formed, as far’ as he could understand, 
was, that one of the sons had been for 
three years Private Secretary to the First 
Lord of the Tre: asury, for which, on a mo- 
derate calculation, he had been rewarded 
by a sum not less than 1,373). selgeonapre 
The hon. Member then referred to the 
pensions granted to the Cockburn family. 
The first bore date so far back as 1789, 

and was for the amount of 1841/., granted 
to Jean Cockburn: to three other mem- 
bers of that family, pensions of 971. each 
were granted in 1791 upon the Civil List 
of Scotland. There was also, in the docu- 
ment which had been laid upon the Table 
of the House, an account of a pension 
granted to Mary Penelope Bankhead, 
bearing date October 8, 1825, and for 
3502. 7s. 5d. What were the services for 
which such a pension had been granted ? 
It would be seen from the same document, 
that the Countess of Mornington was in 
the receipt of a pension of 6001. a-year 
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since 1813. The hon. Member alluded to 
several other pensions which had been 
granted upon the Civil List, and, among 
others, to those of Lady Ann Cullen 
Smith, who, since 1812, had received a 
pension of 6001.; of Mary Wilkins, who, 
since 1800, had received 115/. per year, 
upon which last pension the hon. Member 
remarked, that he was astonished how any 
one in possession of 4,000/. a-year could 
think of taking from the Civil List a 
paltry sum of 1152. perannum. In con- 
clusion, he remarked, that all these pen- 
sions had been granted during pleasure, 
and that he was anxious that all the cir- 
cumstances connected with those grants 
should be laid before the House, in order 
that they might see whether it would not 
be necessary to submit all such pensions 
to reconsideration and revision. He had, 
as an independent Member of Parliament, 
felt it his duty to bring forward the Mo- 
tion with which he should conclude, and 
he would now declare, that whenever pen- 
sions were to be voted and placed on the 
Civil List, which were not granted for 
some service performed to the State, he 
should feel it his duty, even if he stood 
alone, to vote against such grants. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving for a 
copy of the Warrant, or other document, 
bearing date the 5th of January, 1823, 
granting a pension of 1,200/. per annum 
to Mrs. Harriet Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Hume, in rising to second the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member, begged to ex- 
press his obligations to him, and also to 
say, that it was an irksome and unpleasant 
task for hon. Members to perform, when 
it became their duty to move for such re- 
turns as were contemplated by the motion 
of the hon. Member, as such a proceeding 
partook somewhat of the nature of a per- 
sonal attack, though it was, in fact, ofa very 
different character. He, however, felt that 
there was no other mode of putting a stop 
to the shameless drain occasioned, by such 
pensions, on the public purse; he had no 
hesitation in stating his conviction, that the 
acceptance of a pension of 1,200/. by the 
wife, or any part of the family of a Mem- 
ber of that House, ought to be considered 
as incapacitating that individual from 
sitting in Parliament. It was proceedings 
similar to those which the hon. Member 
who spoke last had stigmatised, that had 
reduced the country to the impoverished 
state in which it now was, and he consi 
dered it was the bounden duty of Ministers 
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to bring the propriety of continuing these 
pensions under the consideration of a 
committee of the House. The system 
caused a great deal of discontent in the 
country, and he hoped that it would be 
put an end to. 

Mr. Lennard considered, that the entire 
Pension List ought to be brought under 


the direct contro! of Parliament; he trusted | 
that in future the list of pensions would be | 
annually laid before the House; and had | 


that course been pursued before, a great 
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many names which now appeared in it | 


would not have been found there. He 
felt unmnitigated satisfaction in finding that 
the Duchess Dowager of Newcastle had 
relinquished her pension. 
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forward by Government. Having this feel- 
ing on the subject, he should not have 
trespassed on the attention of the House, 
but for the extraordinary misrepresenta- 
tions of the hon. Alderman (Waithman) 
on the subject of pensions granted to Earl 
Bathurst’s family. The hon. Alderman 
stated, that Lord Bathurst’s family received 
a large sum in pensions. His answer to 
that statement was, that they received 
nothing. It was true Lord Bathurst 
himself held two offices, which were nearly 
sinecures, and which he obtained long 
since, as the son of a Lord Chancellor, it 
being the practice in those times not to 


Pensions. 


' grant the Lord Chancellor a pension, as 


Mr. Guest explained, that he had just | 
been informed that the Earl of Mulgrave | 
had not a pension of 3,000/., and that the | 


reason why there was not a return of his 
emoluments before the House was, the 
severe illness of the noble Earl. He 
hastened to make this statement after 
receiving it, and to apologise for the in- 
correctness into which he had been led. 
Mr. Alderman Watthman expressed his 
obligations to the hon. Member whose 
motion was before the House. He felt 
that it was a subject of great delicacy 
to single out the names of individuals who 
were in the receipt of pensions—still it 
was a duty, and as such was unavoidable. 
Amongst other names on that list, how- 
ever, there was one which was_ super- 
eminent amongst them, that of Bathurst, 
a nobleman, who had held a high official 
situation for many years, and who, inde- 
pendent of the salary which he had received, 
had enjoyed for upwards of twenty years a 
sinecure of 2,700/., and another sinecure 
of upwards of 1,000/. In addition to 
these sums, there were the names of no 
fewer than five of his family, to one branch 
of which an increase of 2002. was made to 


her pension in 1825, and of 1007. in De- | 


cember, 1829. He thought it excessively 
hard that individuals who received from 
10,0002. to 12,0002. a-year could not sup- 
port their own families. He recollected 
that the very year when some of the worst 
of these pensions were granted, the people 
were in great distress, and even perishing 
of famine. That was a monstrous abuse 
which must be done away. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that was not the 
time to enter into a discussion of the Civil 
List, which would come more regularlyunder 
discussion when that subject was brought 
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at present, but to reward him by granting 
sinecures to his family. All that Lord 
Bathurst obtained by this antiquated sys- 
tem was, the difference of holding sine- 
cures worth about 4,000/. a-year, instead 


_ of a pension of 3,000/. to which he would 


have been entitled from the duration of 
his personal services. The pensions which 
the hon. Alderman remarked upon were 
granted to the family of Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst, a gentleman who was well 
known, and who had been in the public 
service during the greater part of his life, 
but never held any office which entitled 
him, under the Act of Parliament, to a 
pension. He went out of office not in 
aflluent circumstances, and with a large 
family; and Lord Liverpool’s Administra- 
tion certainly advised the granting of pen- 
sions to his wife and family to the amount 
of 1,5002. or 1,6007. a-year. Unless the 
granting of pensions was to be condemned 
altogether, he believed that no pensions 
had ever been better earned than those 
enjoyed by the family alluded to. He 
would not enter further into this subject 
more than to observe, that if the system 
advocated with respect to the Civil List 
was adopted, and every pension submitted 
to Parliament before it was granted, it 
would be the greatest alteration any one 
now living had seen in the Constitution— 
an alteration, in his opinion, which would 
be productive of infinitely more jobbing 
than had ever existed. He had no doubt 
that other pensions, as well as those granted 
to the name of Bathurst, could be ex- 
plained; but at any rate he would claim 
credit for the Duke of Wellington’s Ad- 
ministration for having steered clear of 
such jobs. He admitted the abuses, but 
they were all of long standing, and of a 
date long prior to the time when the Duke 
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of Wellington was placed at the head of 
affairs. 

Mr. Lennard explained. He never said 
that the right of granting pensions should 
be vested in the House of Commons: he 
only contended that, when granted by the 
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Crown, they should afterwards be sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons, and 
the reasons assigned for which they were 
granted. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthmanalso explained. 
He had seen the name of Bathurst in the 
Civil List, and, in common with many 
other persons, was impressed with the 


| 
| 


| 
} 


idea that they were members of the noble | 


Lord’s family. 

Mr. Keith Douglas was very 
that the observations made on this subject 
should not convey a stronger impression 
abroad than was intended. it might be the 
duty of his Majesty’s Government to investi- 
gate the Civil List, but he was quite per- 
suaded they did not wish it to go abroad 
that they had made uptheirminds to advise 
his Majesty to withhold all assistance from 
those who had hitherto been placed on the 
Pension List. It should be recollected, in 


ANXIOUS | 


discussing this subject, that the pensions | 
granted on the Civil List formed a part of | 


the allowance 
return.for the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown. The course advised, of submit- 
ting all pensions to this House, might be 
right or wrong, but it was quite new, and 
ought to be adopted with caution. 

Mr. Wilks said, that although it might 
be something of innovation, 
great improvement to submit all pensions 
to Parliament. This was proved by the 
fact, that the oldest and most intelligent 
Members of that House could not tell for 


what services the pensions had _ been 
granted. Pensions ought to be an honour, 


and not a disgrace ; and if pensions were 
granted only for public services, he was 
sure Parliament would not be niggardly. 
He considered the appointment of a com- 
mittee would be the preferable mode of 
determining whether any part of the pen- 
sions granted should be discontinued or 
not. He also observed, that leaving the 
consideration of pensions to Parliament 
was not such an innovation. Some of 
the largest grants ever made to individuals 
(those to the Duke of Wellington, for in- 
stance) were made by the votes, and with 
the concurrence of the Legislature. 

Mr. Robinson said, that as no excuse 


was made, and nothing said in extenua- 


it would bea | 


made to his Majesty, in | 


| 
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tion of the pensions referred to by the 
hon. Mover, he had a right to construe 
the silence as a token of general disap- 
probation. It was for Parliament to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such abuses here- 
after; abuses which, he believed, had 
done more to bring disrepute on that 
House, than all the inflammatory and 
mischievous publications of which so much 
had been said in the early part of th. 
evening. Whatever way the House 
disposed to deal with vested rights, as 
they were called by some, a remedy ought 
to be devised, to prevent the repetition of 
such enormous abuses. 

Mr. Attwood said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s (Mr. Courtenay’s) argument, as 
to Mr. Bathurst’s family, proceeded en- 
tirely on the assumption that men in office 
were not adequately remunerated for thei 
public services. ‘That assumption § was 
viclently in collision with public opinion, 
and with the expressed opinion of his 
Majesty’s present Government. It was 
very desirable that Ministers should give 
their attention to the Civil List, 
possible, reduce it to a great extent ; 
though this might gain for them a little 
temporary popularity, he did not hesitate 
to tell Ministers that, if they contented 
themselves with any reductions they could 
make in the Civil List, they would show 


Was 


but 


| that they were not adequate to the urgency 


of the occasion which called them into 
office, and, so far from relieving the dis- 
tress of the country, they would only ot 
to its difficulties. He was desirous of 1 

ferring to another point, on which some 
observations had been made a few nights 
avo. Something had been said of the 
Government appealing to the people, or, 
in other words, of a general election. It 
was only a few months since the people 
expressed their opinion by electing Repre- 
seitatives, and he therefore told the 
Ministers, that if they appealed to the 
people so soon again, it should be on some 
other grounds than that of gaining two o1 
three votes, more or less, by bringing in 
Members to represent boroughs under tlie 
influence of Government. ‘The people 
ought not to be appealed to twice within 
a few months on such a pretence. It 
would be to disgust the country by ob- 


truding upon it the discreditable parts of 
and if 


the system of representation ; 
Ministers adopted such a course, they 
would render themselves deeply gg 
ble. If they appealed to the people, | 








and, if 
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should be by measures suited to the 
urgency of the occasion—measures calcu- 
lated to afford relief to this distressed, 
distracted, and nearly disorganized, coun- 
try. If Ministers were defeated in such 
measures by party politics, they might 
retire with satisfaction; and if they suc- 
ceeded, they would place themselves in 
the highest position in which any Minis- 
ters ever stood. 


Sir Robert Inglis said, that, though he | 
had opposed the Duke of Wellington’s | 
ay, that no 


Government, he was bound to s 
Government ‘hed added less tothe Pension 
List. He believed that the 


acvorezate 


amount of pensions granted on the Civil | 
Wellington’s | 


List, under the Duke of 
Government, did not exceed 10,0002, per 
annum. 

Mr. Herries said, he had refrained from 
rising until then, expecting that some 
member of his Majesty’s Government 
would speak on a point of such great con- 
stitutional importance as that which had 
been brought forward in this debate. His 
Majesty’s Ministers were the proper 


guardians of the prerogatives and rights | 


of the Crown, and their opinions ought to 
be stated on this point; and till then it 
was hardly decorous in himor other Mem- 
bers to obtrude any observations on the 
House. Some doctrines, however, 
been put forward, upon which, as his Ma- 
jJesty’s Ministers had neglected to reply to 
them, he felt called upon to offer a few 
observations. The hon. Member who 
brought forward this Motion, had con- 
founded all the different classes of pen- 


sions—those granted by the authority of 


an Act of Parliament, with those granted 
by his Mies. His Majesty was legally 
intrusted with the power of granting pen- 
sions to a certain extent, and the question 
which had been mooted by hon. Members 
was, whether this class of pensions ought 
not in future to be voted by the House ? 
Was that the conduct proper to be pur- 
sued? They had read little of the history 
of this country, of mankind, or of popular 
assemblies, who thought that such a power 
could with safety be vested—under a con- 
stitution at all monarchical—in any other 
branch of the Government than the Crown. 
He maintained, that the House was not 


the fit judge of the cases in which it might 
be proper for his Majesty to grant pen- 
sions—[hear, hear, from Sir J. Graham}. 
He did not do the hon. Baronet the in- 
justice of supposing 
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, that he would advo- 
¢ Third? 
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had | 
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cate such a doctrine. hoped no one 
who occupied those benches on which the 
hon. Baronet sat, would ever maintain 
such a doctrine. But it had been rx 

peatedly stated, in the course of the con- 
versation, that the House 
| should have the revision of all pensions 
granted by the Crown, He would not 
| pursue the argument further than 
serve, that such a principle, if 
be fatal to every thine like the 
vestizve of a monarchical 
Now, as to the erant of pensions, he 


1 Commons 


to ob- 
adopted. 

' ~ : 
would 
vovernment. 
would 
that it might be wise or un- 
a power in the 


7 1 

only observe, 
to hac 
| 

But a 


> such Crown. 
to the 
had a right to 
services, but as 
and favour. Whether 
it would be right or not to persevere in 
that system was another question; but 
such had been hitherto the law, and it was 
looked upon to be an important part of 


Wise 
certain oned 
Crown, which the 
grant, not only for public 
matter of grace 


Ssuhi was 


Crown 


the Constitution of the country. He was 
not only defending the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s government—which had civen away 
the least, perhaps, in pe nsions, of sf 


n 
rover! iments 
They were all 
it coulr d be 


government-—but all the 
which had preceded it. 
open to the 
called, advising the Crown to grant 
pensions, not only for service, he repeated, 
but as matter of race and favour. Unless 
the members of the late Administration 
had been guilty of advising the grant of 
some pension circumstances which 
rendered it the subject of special disap- 
probation, they had not exceeded the 
power vested in them, and exercised by 
all their predecessors in Office, nor could 
they fairly or decently be charged with any 
dereliction of duty, or with malvers ation, 
in recommending his Majesty to en 
certain p The granting of pet 
sions on the Civil List was perfectly con- 
sistent with Mr. Burke’s measure for the 
reform of the Civil List. That rieht hon. 
Gentleman laid down the principle, and 
Parliament ted to it, that a certain 
sum should be placed at the disposal of 
to be granted by th 

as he thought fit, without Minist 
liable to be questioned in Parl 
to the manner of its appropriation. 
great Statesman in that House who 
ceeded Mr. Burke, agreed to the principle 
laid down by him. If the Crown 
strip ped of the right and power of grant- 
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arge, 1f Charge 
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subject to a dominant faction, and every 
pension to depend on the vote of a major- 
ity of the House of Commons, the Crown 
would be left without any power. For- 
merly the Crown had the power of making 
grants of land, and grants from the here- 
ditary revenues; and if Members took the 
trouble of looking back, they would find 
that the power of granting pensions, to a 
certain extent, for grace and favour, was 
esteemed a just consideration and com- 
pensation for the hereditary revenue which 
was formerly applicable to the same pur- 
pose. When the Parliament and the 
Crown came to make terms, it would be 
for the House to consider, whether a 
similar power should be again vested in 
the Crown. The maintenance of that 
power was not then the question—it was 
the pensions granted, and not the pensions 
granted to particular persons—but the 
attack was directed against the whole 
Civil List. He could not sit down with- 
out telling the hon. Member who made 
the Motion, that it would have been better 
if he had not entered into personal allu- 
sions. When he (Mr. Herries) came 
down, he had no expectation of hearing 
any names called in question; and, as it 
never happened to him to have advised 


any pension, he was the last person who 
could be supposed qualified to give an 


answer. Nevertheless, he felt it his duty 
to call upon the House to suspend its 
judgment until the subject was fairly 
before it, and hon. Members had had an 
opportunity of inquiring upon what grounds 
particular pensions had been granted. He 
hoped that the present Ministers, when 
they came to arrange the Civil List, would, 
in looking to the dignity of the Crown, 
and the support of the Monarchy, deter- 
mine upon having some fund at the un- 
controlled discretion of the Crown, out of 
which it might dispense its favours, and 
reward the merit of individuals according 
to the views of those who served the 
Crown. 

Sir J. Graham agreed with some part of 
what had been said by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had last addressed the House, 
that there ought to be some fund at the 
uncontrolled and irresponsible disposal of 
the Crown. But the amount of the 
specific sum so disposable would be the 
subject of discussion when the Civil List 
came to be settled by Parliament. He 
must say, however, that he believed 
that it would be found 


{COMMONS} 





advantageous | 
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to bring before the House the parti- 
culars of pensions granted out of that 
fund. Of the salutary effect which might 
result from the House thus taking cogni- 
zance of the mode in which, and the per- 
sons to whom, pensions were granted, an 
illustration was presented in a case which 
had been that evening alluded to—he 
meant the pension of the Duchess Dowager 
of Newcastle. Immediately after that 
pension had been spoken of in the House, 
it was resigned by her Grace. He did 
not think, that the right hon. Gentleman 
was justified in calling on the Minisiers to 
deliver their opinion on this occasion, 
The motion was for an Address to procure 
the copy of a warrant, granting a pension 
to Mr. Arbuthnot; with that pension the 
present Ministry had nothing to do. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been for a long 
time Secretary to the Treasury under the 
Administration of Lord Liverpool; and in 
that office he had been instrumental in the 
appointment of a great number of pensions, 
and was therefore fully competent, either 
to answer any objectionable remarks of the 

Gentlemen who had spoken from the other 
side, or to suggest to the persons who were 
at present honoured with his Majesty’s 
confidence, the course which it might be 
most advisable for them to take respecting 
the settlement of the Pension List. But 
if he (Sir J. Graham) mistook not, the 
Government, of which he was an humble 
member, would take a middle course, and 
adopt such measures as should at the 
same time secure the honour and dignity 
of the Crown, and the integrity of the 
Constitution, and give satisfaction to the 
people. T he hon. member for Borough- 
bridge had ~ to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment advice, of which the kindness, no 
more than the inal was to be mis- 
taken, and of which the import seemed to 
be, that they ought not to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. Now, that hon. Gentleman had 
seen the difficulties with which Minis- 
ters had had to struggle, and he therefore 
doubted whether they would keep their 
pledges. But he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman, that although there were, as 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to intimate, 
some seatsinthat House which hadhitherto, 
for the most part, been occupied by Gen- 


tlemen supporting the Administration of 


the day, then held by opponents of the 
Government of which he was a member 
—although the places so represented 
might send to a new Parliament Gentle- 
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men, who would give his Majesty’s advisers 
their support— yet the present Minis- 
ters would keep their pledges — would 
press steadily on in their course—would 
scorn all indirect or illegitimate influence 
—would bring forward their measures on 
the merits alone of those measures them- 
selves. He did not mean any taunt, but 
he would say, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
were resolved not to submit tamely to 
defeat. They would not be awed by 
threats in that House or out of it. If 
defeated there, they would go to the 
people. If defeated by the House of 
Commons, in measures which they con- 
ceived calculated to rescue the nation 
from peril, they would take the sense of the 
nation itself; and, whatever might be the 
national decision, he (Sir J. Graham), for 
one, would content himself with the re- 
flection, that he had done his duty. He 
would meet the hon. Gentlemen, whether 
as friends or enemies, sitting on this side 
of the House or on that, to discuss in 
fair argument any measures for the safety 
of the nation.—lIn his present course, how- 
ever, he would proceed, conscious that he 
was acting with men governed by a high 
and firm sense of duty. 

Sir G. Clerk was surprised to hear from 
the right hon. Baronet, that Ministers had 
nothing to do with the great constitutional 
question which had been brought under 
discussion. Had they remained wholly 
silent, he should have supposed that they 
meant to propose that the Crown should 
receive no sum to grant for pensions; 
and he was, therefore, glad to hear that 
they meant to steer what the right hon, 
Baronet called a middle course. The 
right hon. Baronet threatened to appeal 
to the nation, should Ministers be de- 
feated by the House ; he forgot that such 
defeat might be attended by circumstances 
which would deprive the present Adminis- 
tration of the power to make such an ap- 
peal. 

Colonel Sibthorp expressed great satis- 
faction at the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir J. Graham), He 
was sure that speech would give equal 
satisfaction to the nation. 

Motion agreed to. 


Printine Peritions.] Mr. Q. Dick 
moved, agreeably to notice, that the peti- 
tion of Sir Harcourt Lees, presented on 
the 2lst of December, for the repeal of 


{Dec. 23} 
Mr. C. W. Wynn objected tothe Mo- 
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tion. It was contrary, he understood, to 
the rule adopted by the House, and if the 
petitions of individuals were to be printed 
at the expense of the public—a course 
which he would never recommend—they 
would adopt that method of making their 
sentiments known to the world. 

A division took place, when there ap- 
peared,—For the Motion 4; Against it 
44—Majority 40. 


Tut Growrn oF Tospacco 1n_ IReE- 
LAND.| Lord Althorp rose to postpone 
the Bill for prohibiting the growth of To- 
bacco in Ireland, till after the recess. His 
Lordship fixed Thursday, February 3rd, for 
discussing the measure. 

Mr. Warburton expressed his regret 
that the noble Lord should postpone the 
Bill. It appeared by the evidence before 
the Committee, that there was no reason 
whatever for allowing the growth of to- 
bacco in Ireland, and he hoped, therefore, 
that the Bill would have been passed one 
stage that evening. 

Lord Althorp observed, that he had 
fixed it for the first day the House would 
meet after the recess. He had no inten- 
tion whatever of giving up the Bill. 

Mr. Hume declared his intention of 
supporting the Bill. 

Lord Valentia gave notice that he would 
oppose the Bill in every stage. 

O’Gorman Mahon wished to enter fully 
into the subject, when he was called to 
order by 

The Speaker, who informed him, that 
the Bill was withdrawn, and that there 
was no question before the House. 


Macisrracy or Iretanp.] O'Gorman 
Mahon moved fora Return “Of the number 
and names of those at present in the com- 
mission of the peace in each county, city, 
and town in Ireland; distinguishing in 
each the number and names of clergymen 
and laymen; also, distinguishing the 
names of the Magistrates in each depatrt- 
ment who have qualified to preside on 
Road Sessions, and specifying the number 
and nature of offices, (if any) civil or 
military, under the Crown or otherwise, 
held by each or any of such Magistrates, 
and the probable amount of salary or pay 
derived therefrom ;—such Return to dis- 
tinguish also the number and names of 
those Magistrates appointed under city or 





the Act of Abjuration, be printed. 


corporate authority, from those deriving 
F 2 
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their commissions of the peace from the 
Lord Chancellor; also, a Return of the 
number and names of those who have 
been appointed Magistrates in each coun- 
ty, city, and town in Ireland, since the 
year 1810, with the names and ‘qumber of 
those who have been superseded in that 
period, mg to the latest time. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn doubted whether the 
whole ‘ ‘these Returns could be made 
out. The Clerk of the Peace could, un- 
doubtedly, give the names of those who 
held commissions as Magistrates; but he 
had no means whatever of knowing what 
offices they might hold, or what salaries 
they might receive. It was impossible 
that the Returns could be made out, and 
he suggested, therefore, to the hon. Member 
the propriety of withdrawing his Motion. 

O’Gorman Mahon only wished the Re- 
turns to be made out as far as possible. 
He did not expect to obtain all the inform- 
ation that he required; but, let the Re- 
turn be as defective as possible, he was 
the person, not the right hon. Gentleman, 
to complain of that. 

Mr. Hume thought, that much diffi- 
culty would arise in ascertaining the mean- 
ing of the word “ offices.” For instance, 
an attorney was not an officer, and how an 
attorney could be described according to 
the Motion he did not know. C ertainly, 
the Return could not be made without 
great difficulty. 

O’Gorman Mahon did not expect to 
have been met by so many frivolous ob- 
jections. The Motion would be intelligi- 
ble enough to those by whom the Return 
must be made. Hon. Members could not 
expect that he should be answerable for 
their want of acquaintance with facts 
which were well known in Ireland. 

Lord Tullamore opposed the Motion, 
on the ground that as there was a change 
in the Chancellorship of Ireland just tak- 
ing place, to make such a Return at pre- 
sent would be extremely inconvenient. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, as the Motion 
was decidedly objected to, he would re- 
commend the hon. Member to withdraw 
it, and give notice of his intention to sub- 
mit it again on some future occasion. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was certainly 
the usual custom of the House, when a 
decided objection was made to amotion for 
Returns which was expected to be agreed 
to as a matter of course, to withdraw it 
for the time, and to give notice for some 
future day. On looking at the Motion, 
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he saw nothing objectionable in it ; but if 
the noble Lord opposite entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion, he had undoubtedly a 
right to oppose it, or to ask that it should 
be withdrawn, and notice given of an in- 
tention to submit it on a future occasion. 

Mr. Ruthven was of opinion, that the 
Motion carried something invidious on 
the face of it; and he should support the 
noble Lord in opposing it. 

O’Gorman Mahon could not recognise 
the principle upon which opposition was 
made to his Motion. He could notconceive 
upon what principle the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after having induced hin, 
almost as a personal favour, to postpone 
his Motion on a previous night, should 
then call upon him to postpone it again. 
Had he divided the House at that time, he 
was sure that he should have carried the 
question by a strong majority; but ina 
spirit of courtesy towards the noble Lord, 
he postponed it; and he would then 
appeal to the candour of the House to 
decide, whether that postponement, under 
the peculiar circumstances attendant on 
it, ought not to be considered in the light 
of a virtual notice of his intention to bring 
forward the Motion again, particularly as he 
then distinctly announced that intention. 
Since that time, he had new modelled the 
Motion in such a manner as he deemed best 
calculated (without relinquishing his own 
view) to do away with the objections of 
some of the extremely fastidious persons 
in that House, who, if their knowledge of 
the matter were inquired into, would prob- 
ably be found to know as much about the 
subject of the Motion as those who at that 
moment, might be enjoying themselves in 
Kamtchatka. His late Majesty’s Attor- 
ney-general (Sir Charles Wetherell) — 
one of the most sensitive plants he had 
ever met in that, or any other House-— 
shrunk back, with well-feigned horror, 
some evenings ago, at the very name of 
his proposition. He had extracted from 
the Motion those words which were ob- 
jectionable in the eyes of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; and then he came to 
ask on that, the last night of the sitting 
of Parliament—the last moment to which 
his duty would allow him to postpone it— 
that the Return (with the respective ad- 
juncts enumerated) of those who are in 
the commission of the peace for Ire- 
land, should be laid on the Table of the 
House. Could it be alleged that there 
was anything unfair in that, or that those 
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ersons could be ashamed of having their} mean that he should allow himself or 
P g | 


names made public? After what had 
passed that evening, it became the duty of 
every hon. Member to institute inquiries, 
and to ascertain how things were really to 
be conducted in Ireland. An almost 
endless variety of subjects had already | 
been brought forward, but they had been | 
all, on one account or another, invariably | 
put off until after the recess; and when | 
the House met again, a hundred other | 
subjects would demand and obtain prece- | 
dence. What good had been yet effected | 
for the people of Ireland ? He wished to 
be useful in his own department—to work 
for the benefit of his fellow-men at his own 
little ant-hill. He did not wish to inter- 
fere with any of the mighty projects which 
would doubtless be brought forward in 
that House, but merely to discharge his 
duty on those humbler, but not less im- 
portant, subjects to his constituents, in 
which they were deeply interested. When 
he reminded the noble Lord, that the 
portion of the kingdom which he repre- 
sented was that which had been con- 
sidered the most turbulent and dissatistied ; 
that the people there were in consequence 
of the neglect (he mightalmostsay, the con- 
tempt) of Government, reduced to a state 
of the most extreme destitution ; that their 
grievances were heavy, and only equalled 
by their patience; when he reminded the 
noble Lord of that, it would, he hoped, at 
least deter him from treating an important 
proposition, twice brought forward by one of 
their freely chosen Representatives, with 
any appearance of inattention or neglect ; 
it should induce him not again to ask for 
a postponement of this Motion—to which 
he (O’Gorman Mahon) could not and 
would not accede. The humble and the 
poor orders of his countrymen were deeply 
interested in obtaining an upright and 
pure class of Magistrates; his motion 
would tend to obtain that blessing forthem ; 
the information it would procure was most 
important to a due consideration of the 
real state of Ireland : and for these reasons 
he must decline following the advice of 
the noble Lord, or of the hon. member for 
the City of Limerick ; he was determined 
that the House should say whether 
or not the Returns should be made. 
He had endeavoured to shape the Motion 
in as conciliatory a manner as _ possible, 
and, if no other man would support it, he 
would go below the bar himself. His 
constituents, when they elected him, did not 








them to be tritled with; and by Him 
who made the world, he would that night 
have fromthe English House of Commons 
either a conclusive affirmative, or a positive 
negative! Was he, in coming forward in 
a conciliatory manner, to be told that the 
Motion must be again postponed? He 
would not postpone it; he would have the 
decision of the House upon it at once. 
It was hourly becoming evident to 
all, how matters relative to Ireland were 
disposed of in that House. That very 
evening several measures had been men- 
tioned and disposed of, as if of no im- 
portance; among others, was that most 
important one, to prohibit the growth of 
tobacco in Ireland ;—-that measure, when- 
ever it came forward, be would resist to 
the very utmost of his power and ability ; 
and he could tell the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, easy a victory as he anticipated, 
that when it came under the consideration 
of the House, it would meet with a much 
more serious opposition than he imagined, 
Was the House aware, that if the measure 
should be carried, and the cultivation of 
tobacco prohibited in Ireland, thousands 
of poor, even from the youngest children 
to the oldest men, and females of all ages, 
would be thrown out of employment, and 
consequently deprived of the means of 
honestly supporting themselves? [‘* Ques- 
tion from Mr. Warburton.”] ‘The hon, 
Gentleman called ‘ question!’’—he should 
have enough of question, and should 
have answer too. He was not. sur- 
prised, that the hon. Member should 
call out ‘question ;” because he was 
then touching upon a subject which was 
neither familiar nor agreeabie to the hon, 
Member; but he would tell the hon. 
Gentleman, it was a question too deeply 
interesting to every Irishman to be got 
rid of as the hon. Gentleman wished, 
No Government could expect the support 
of independent Irish Members, if it did 
not recognize the fair, legitimate, un- 
doubted rights of Ireland—and freely to 
grow tobacco was one of them. The ques- 
tion came to this :—A starving and numer- 
ous population demanded employment; 
would the House allow them the means of 
sustenance, or would it deprive them of 
those means by prohibiting the growth of 
tobacco ? 
—if it did, it would violate the Treaty of 
the Union. By the laws, Ireland was 
entitled to cultivate this plant freely; 


La ‘ 
The answer was a short one: 
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if the Parliament deprived her of that 
right, it would cut the painter between 
England and that injured country. Par- 
liament had then been assembled six or 
seven weeks: and during that time, 
though almost all the Irish Members had 
spoken on the subject, there was but 
one who declared he would support the 
repeal of the Union. After what had 
occurred that night, when the hon. 
member for Waterford should bring the 
question forward, he should not want a 
seconder in that House; and he would 
venture to predict, that, from that time 
forward, there would be, not one, but two, 
and three, and four, and five, and up to 
ten and twelve, and, before the next 
Session, even twenty Members in favour 
of the Repeal. How could he go back 


Magistracy of 


to those who sent him there, and tell | 
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| 


them that he would support a connexion | 


which would deliberately deprive hundreds 


and thousands of them of the means of 


existence? He was bound by no pledg« 
—his constituents elected him unshackled 
and unchained by any promise as to the 
political course which he should pursue. 
He had given them no intimation as to 
his intention either to support or to oppose 
this Government or that; but the very 
manner in which they thought proper to 
elect him, and the unlimited confidence 
thus placed in him, bound him more 
closely, by a thousand degrees, to the 
interests of his constituents than if he had 
given all the pledges of all the Members, 
English, Scotch, and Irish, put together. 
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it not, nor would he shrink from the 
avowal of his determination. That was 
the last time he should have the oppor- 
tunity of addressing the House for some 
weeks :—and he wished it to remember 
his prediction—Before the conclusion of 
the Session, many Members would be found 
to stand up with him in favour of a repeal 
of the Union, and to express an anxious 
desire to cut the Legislative connexion 
between Ireland and England; many 
would desire to establish a separate Legis- 
lature in Ireland—before which the people 
might unfold their griefs with the prospect 
of obtaining attention. If Ireland was 
always to be treated as she had been 
treated that evening, how could the 
Government, or how could the House 
expect, that the men of that country would 
range themselves under the Legislative 
banner of the United Kingdom to fight its 
It would not—it could not b 
done. A repeal of the Union must take 
piace; and, reverting to Clare, he could 
say of his colleague, who once presented 


| a petition on this subject, but declined 


| apprehended that 


His gratitude to those who placed him, a | 


free and independent Member, in that 


House, would be incomplete, did he not | 


prove, that the trust they had so generously 
reposed in him was not misplaced. ‘The 
manner in which Clare, his native county, 


conferred its confidence on him, was a | 


much higher source of pride and gratifica- 
tion than the mere seat he occupied in the 
Assembly. From his place he openly 
proclaimed, (though conscious that no 
one would cheer the sentiment) that, as 


he had ever been, so would he be, a staunch | 
{and should not be the Member again. 


friend to the repeal of the Union. It 
should always receive his best and most 
strenuous support; and when he said 
that, he knew that he spoke the sen- 
timents of the county he represented. 
He stood there singly—amidst the many 
who were opposed to him—and those who 
would applaud and support him in those 
sentiments were far away—but he heeded 





expressing concurrence in its prayer, or 


giving any opinion on the subject, that if 


he did not support that repeal, he would 
not—he could not—he should not again 
be returned for that county, [Order ! 
order !| He meant merely to state the 
simple fact that his colleague, except on 
certain conditions, would not again be 
returned for the county of Clare, and hi 
there was nothing 
irregular in that. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan: the hon. Member 
said, that his hon. colleague should not be 
returned. If, however, he intended only to 
say that he would not be returned, there 
was certainly nothing irregular in the ex- 
pression; but to say that an hon. Member 
should not be returned, implied a future 
threat. 

O’Gorman Mahon—was speaking of 
a period to come—his hon. colleague was 


| then member for Clare; and he said, that if 


he did not adopta particular course, with re- 
spect to a particular measure, he would not 


Would the hon. Gentleman have him, 
when speaking of the future, apply the 
signs of the present or of the past tense 
to the case of his hon. colleague, when in 
reality he meant the future, and distinctly 
said what he meant,—that he would not, 
and should not, be again member for Clare, 
unless he advocated the repeal of the 
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Union? If the hon, Gentleman wished | 
him to promote such confusion of signs) 
and tenses, he would willingly oblige him, | 
did not the rules of grammar forbid it 2 | 
but he apprehended, that his real object | 
was to interrupt him, and such a course | 
was both uncalled for and improper. In- | 
deed, there existed in the House too! 
great a desire to interrupt those who were | 
honestly acting in the discharge of their | 
duty, and who did not fear to state the | 
truth, however unpalatable it might be. | 

The Speaker called the hon. Member to | 
order. The hon. Baronet had very satis- 
factorily explained the reason of his inter- 
ruption. Itarose from a critical distinction 
between the terms shall and will, and to 
English ears, a meaning was often attached 
to the one, which would not apply to the 
other. The hon. Baronet in this instance, 
thought that the word ‘ shall” implied a | 
menace. He was speaking to order, he | 
did not interrupt the hon. Member for any 
other reason than to set him right with the 
House. Having said this upon the sub-. 
ject of the call to order, he thought he need 
hardly point out to the bon. member 
for Clare, that he should not attribute to | 
the House a desire to close its ears against | 
the truth. He was quite sure, that the 
hon. Member would feel, on reflection, that 
to attribute such a disposition to the 
House, was not only not in order, but not 
quite correct. 

O’Gorman Mahon was obliged for the 
pains which the Speaker took to set him 
right with the House; he must repeat, 
however, that his hon. colleague, except 
upon such conditions as he had stated, 
would not, and should not, again be re- 
turned for Clare. In alluding thus to his 
colleague, he merely wished by it to in- 
dicate his consciousness of the sentiments 
of their constituents, and of those of many | 
othercounty Members. The House would 
permit him to add, that when he made use 
of the observation which had been found 
fault with, he did not mean to include the 
whole House in the charge of indisposition | 
to hear the truth. He merely meant to | 
say, that there were some particular Mem- | 
bers who had an antipathy to the truth, | 
and who did not hesitate to interrupt | 
those who spoke it, and of this the House 
had had proof, more than once during the 
evening, There would, however, no longer 
be one man only, but twenty, calling fora 
repeal of the Union; the Table of the 
House would be crowded with petitions 
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| praying for this object, which would be 
| sufficient to show the Government, that 
| something must be done for Ireland. That 
country sent 100 nominal Represent- 
atives to Parliament, for the greater 
part of them were any thing but Represent- 
atives; and the efforts of those who had 
a claim tothe character of Representatives, 
to better the condition of their country, 
were overpowered and borne down by the 
voice of the majority of the other 
558, returned by England and Scot- 
land; and so long as this disparity 
existed, powerful as Ireland was, she 
must remain a neglected, a suffering, and 
an impoverished country. Seven or eight 
millions of Irish, could not be adequately 
represented by 100 men, let them be 
ever so good. In times like these, 
however, it could not be expected that she 


| would long continue in a state of tame 


subservience. If employment t,at least, was 


' not afforded to her population, to as great 


an extent as hitherto, tumult must follow. 
The people would not lie down and starve 
in the ditches. The Act of Union ordained, 
that the growth of tobacco should be 
allowed in Ireland, for the benefit of the 
people, and the privilege was given to 
If that pri- 
vilege were taken away, the Union must 
be dissolved ; and when the question came 
before the House, he would call on every 


| Member connected with Ireland to do his 


duty, by supporting the Repeal of the 
Union. To revert to the subject of his 
motion: he would tell his Majesty’s Go- 


vernment, that if they wished the Irish 
Members to be united to them, they must 
not treat the measures for the protection 
and service of the Trish with neglect. 
After having postponed this Motion from 
day to day, as a matter of convenience, 
either to the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or to other Members, he 
put it to the House, whether he had not a 


tight to express something like a sense of 


wrong, at the manner in which it was 
attempted to be thrown over. He would 
only add, that unless some diflerent course 
was adopted towards Ireland and her Re- 
presentatives, before the end of eighteen 
months, more than half of the Irish Mem- 
bers would declare themselves in favour of 
a Repeal of the Union. He would divide 
the House on his proposition, if it were 
opposed. 

Lord Althorp had already told the hon. 
Member, when he shewed him his propo- 
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sition, that he saw nothing objectionable 
in it, and for his own part he did not object 
to it; but since other hon. Members had 
raised an objection, he was disposed to 
support them in the usual practice of the 
House, which required that the Motion 
should be withdrawn and notice given. 
He would remind the hon. Gentleman, 
however, when he had become such a 
warm advocate for the Repeal of the Union, 
on account of the treatment he had receiv- 
ed that evening, that the objection to his 
Motion originated with an Irish, not an 
English Member. His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters meant certainly to persist in bringing 
forward any measure which they thought 
beneficial, notwithstanding the 
any hon. Member. He should be ex- 
tremely sorry to lose the support of the 
hon. member for Clare, and other Irish 
Members, but he should like much less to 
lose the approving feelings of his own 
conscience. He was convinced that no evil 
could result from the adoption of his 
proposition, but much would result to 
both England and Ireland, if a stop were 
not put to the growth of tobacco in that 
country. It was possible, that the Repeal 


of the Union might gain some advocates 
but not, he believed, by the measure he 


intended to introduce. 

Lord Palmerston stated, in addition to 
what his noble friend had said, in answer 
to the observations of the hon. member 
for Clare, that although his Majesty’s | t 
Ministers were anxious for his support, 
as well as that of every other hon. Mem- 
ber, yet if the hon. member for Clare 
supposed that they would be deterred 
from proceeding with any measure they 
might deem advisable, from the threat of 
his opposition, he would find  him- 
self much mistaken; and more so, if he 
thought, by the menace which he had 
thrown out, that he would obtain his object. 
[O’Gorman Mahon had not used a threat, 
or made use of any words tantamount to 
one.| The hon. Member said, and the 
House generally understood him to mean, 
that he would, if this measure were ci wrried 
into effect, use all his endeavours to pro- 
mote a Repeal of the Union, and that, in 
the course of six months, Irish Members 
would be compelled to pursue the same 
line of conduct as himself. Was not that 
equivalent to saying, that the consequence 


of this measure, would be the separation of 


He would tell that 
however anxious 


the two countries ? 
hon. Gentleman that, 
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threats of 
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his Majesty’s Government might be for 
his support, as for that of all other Mem- 
bers, it would never be deterred from 
bringing forward any measure which it 
might deem beneficial; and that it was 
prepared to meet him on the question of 
the Repeal of the Union, or any other 
question, whenever he or any one else 
might please to bring it forward. 

Mr. Warburton had read the motion of 
the hon. Gentleman since he proposed it, 
and finding it of avery different nature 
from what he expected to find it from the 
tenor of his speech, he should be happy to 
give it his support. He thought the hon. 
Member moved for a return of all Magis- 
trates having offices,—such as attorneys 
and the like but his Motion only applie d 
to offices of a publicnature, and to which a 
salary was aflixed—that is, in short, to all 
civil or military offices. To this he con- 
ceived there could be no well-grounded 

opposition ; but to the Motion, as he pre- 
viously understood it, there would be 
many objections. The hon. Member had 
charged him with calling ‘‘ Question !” 
He was mistaken—he had not called 
question, but, if he had, the hon. Gentle- 
man would excuse him for saying, that the 
discursive nature of his speech would have 
afforded a better justification in resorting 
to that custom than was generally the case. 

Mr. Ruthven was in hopes that the sub- 
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ject would have passed off without observa- 


tion, for he was sure that what had passed 
that evening would not tend to allay the 

angry feelings which prevailed in Ireland. 
He hoped that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would, during the recess, turn their atten- 
tion seriously to the situation of Ireland, 
and bring forward some measure—~not 
calculated, like that of the noble Lord, to 
excite disturbance, but to promote tran- 
quillity. He should be sorry to sink in 
the good opinion of his countrymen, but 
he was prepared to meet all the conse- 

quences of the course of conduct which he 
was resolved to pursue. He would, not- 
withstanding any language which might 
have the appearance of intimidation, do as 
he had hitherto done in the House— 
speak, honestly and fearlessly, his opinion ; 
and he repeated then, as he had_ before 
stated, that any measure likely to lead to 
the separation of the two countries would 
meet with his most strenuous opposition. 
He was decidedly favourable to the Union, 
though he did not mean to say that it was 
impossible for circumstances to justify its 
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repeal; but if unhappily such a proceed- 
ing should become necessary, he would 
only listen to it on the principles of the 
British Constitution. He hoped, that we 
should not see in Britain anything like 
those revolutions which had disturbed the 
Continent of Europe. He trusted that 
the Union with Ireland would be _pre- 
served; but if the dissolution of it should 
be necessary, he trusted that it would be 


done in accordance with the principles of 


the British Constitution, and by legitimate 
means, 

Mr. Fyler could not let the idea go 
abroad, that the hon. Member, as well as 
any other Irish Member, did not get a 
patient hearing on a subject connected 
with that country. He would tell the hon. 
member for Clare, that an Irish question 
was listened to in the House with as much 
attention as an English question. The 
insinuation that there was an unwillingness 
to listen to an Irish Member patiently, was 
without foundation. With respect to his 
observations respecting Irish Members 
being compelled in a short time to come 
forward and advocate a repeal of the 
Union, he would tell him, that some hon. 
friends of his, Representatives of places in 
Ireland, would be deterred by no threat 
from coming forward and stating their 


opinions manfully against the repeal of | 


the Union. He was sure, that his Majesty’s 
present Government would support that 
Union at all times, and would never con- 
sent to a separation of the two countries, 
and he believed that nearly every honest 
and enlightened man in the country would 
support them on that question. 

Mr. Callaghan wished, as the hon. Mem- 
ber had challenged Irish Members, to give 
their opinions on the subject of the Union, 
to occupy the attention of the House for 
avery few minutes ; 
it to be distinctly understood, that he 
should not be induced to lend his support 
to the hon. Member in consequence of the 
philippic he had uttered against all those 
who would not support the Repeal of the 
Union. As he was the Member of a large 
commercial city, and the second place in 
importance in Ireland, he would declare 
his sentiments on this subject. He did 
not believe that the re spectable portion of 
the Irish people were in favour of the Re- 
peal; on the contrary, he considered 
them to be directly opposed to any such 
scheme. At the same time he could not 
conceal from himself, that many persons 


but he also wished | 
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of great influence were of different 
opinion, and one in particular, an hon. 


and learned Member of that House, who 
possessed the highest talents, and who, he 
was sorry to say, had exerted them in ex- 
citing a ferment on this subject. He could 
not contemplate the result of their proceed- 
ings without dread, as he conceived they 
might lead to consequences full of horror : 
it was even possible that they might lead to 
revolution and civil war. He, therefore, 
would fearlessly enter his protest against 
any measure of the sort. He had no doubt 
that his constituents in general coincided 
with his view of the subject t, and, indeed, he 
could say, that the advocates of the Repeal 
of the Union met with little encourage- 
ment at Cork. The inhabitants of that 
citv were as respectable as any in Ire- 
land: and he felt assured that their 
opinions exactly agreed with his own. 
[t was clear to him, that the advocates of 
that measure had nothing else in view 
than the independence of Ireland, and 
a total separation and disunion from 
England. ‘The hon. member for Clare, 
told his Majesty’s Ministers that, in case 
of a dissolution of Parliament a great 
number of Members would be returned 
from Ireland, and especially from popular 


| places, pledged to support the Repeal 
of the Union. Notwithstanding that, 
and notwithstanding any charges which 


might be brought against ‘him for opposing 
such a project, he was determined sted- 
fastly to support, with all his power and 
humble abilities, the continuance of the 
Union ; and he should appeal to his con- 
stituents with perfect confidence, being 
satisfied that he should meet with their 
support in endeavouring to preserve the 


| Union with England. 


Mr. Leader protested against the lan- 
guage used in the course of the debate, 
and also against the introduction of ex- 
traneous subjects into the discussion. He 
came down to the House with the in- 
tention of giving his strenuous opposition 
to the measure of the noble Lord, and that 
measure was postponed. He considered 
this act of Ministers as putting a pe sence 
stop to a species of cultivation in [reland 
which was rapidly increasing. He was 
prepared to shew, that the measure would 
occasion great distress in that country, 
and would not be at all beneficial to the 
revenue. As tothe Repeal of the Union, 
he must say, whatever excitement might 
prevail in Ireland on the subject, that it 
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would not extend. Like the hon. Member 
near him, he wished that measures should 
always be discussed in that House with 
coolness, and without any angry feelings. 
Lord Tullamore expressed his regret, that 
he had been the innocent cause of calling 
forth such a strong expression of feeling. 
When the hon. member for Clare brought 
forward his motion, he thought that he 
had not given notice of it; but when he 
found that he had, and that the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
saw nothing objectionable in it, he was 
bound to withdraw his opposition to it. 
Motion agreed to, 


Distress AND Emicration — IRre- 
LAND.| Mr. Callaghan presented a Peti- 
tion, signed by 100 persons, being Coopers, 
residing in the city of Cork, stating, that 
they are almost in a state of starvation, 
and praying the House to afford them 
the means of emigrating to British Ame- 
rica. He begged leave to call the atten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers to the sub- 
ject, under the hope that they might take 
the case into consideration. The peti- 
tioners stated, that their present condition 
had been caused by the operation of an 
Act of Parliament, which passed the 
Session before last, for the purpose of 
regulating the butter trade of Ireland. 
They did not arraign the wisdom of the 
Legislature for passing that measure, but 
they wished to inform the House, that, 
in consequence of it, they had been re- 
duced to a state of the greatest distress. 
There were no public institutions or funds 
at Cork for the relief of these poor per- 
sons; and the resources of the Mendicity 
Society were exhausted long ago. He 
agreed with the petitioners in their prayer, 
to remove them to our colonies in North 
America, which would be desirable, not 
only for the sake of humanity, but also 
because such a number of distressed per- 
sons might at any time occasion much 
mischief in a large commercial city like 
Cork. 

O'Gorman Mahon said, that the 
hon. Member had asked his Majesty’s 
Ministers to take the subject into their 
consideration with a view to relieve the 
distress of those persons, and in almost 
the same speech he said, that he should 
most strenuously oppose the Repeal of the 
Union, which was the chief cause of the 
distress. The hon. Member called upon 
Government for assistance, because the 
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poor man could not support himself and 
family, and the noble Lord had intro- 
duced a measure which would increase 


the distress, by preventing the growth of 


tobacco in Ireland, and by preventing the 
employment that cultivation afforded. 

Mr. Callaghan replied, that the peti- 
tioners did not impute their miserable con- 
dition to the Union, they merely prayed 
for relief; nor did he bring any charges 
against the Government, or say that the 
measure which ruined them was not de- 
vised with a view to the permanent good 
of the country. They considered their 
condition ina proper point of view; as 
occasioned by the superabundance of la- 
bour compared with the amount of capi- 
tal, or means of employment. To this 
statement they confined themselves, and 
prayed the House to save them from 
starvation, and afford them the means 
of emigrating. Such was the language 
made use of by the petitioners. 

Petition to be printed. 


Craims or tue Cuurcnu.] Lord 
Lowther presented a Petition from certain 
land-owners in Westmoreland, stating, 
that they had lately been compelled to 
pay tithes for property belonging to them 
which had not been called upon to pay 
tithes for the space of 500 years before ; 
and praying the House to fix a period, 
after which, if payment of tithes should 
not have been claimed, it should not be 
lawful to recover. The noble Lord said, he 
had always felt it to be a hardship that, 
after any lapse of time, tithes were reco- 
verable, and he should like to know whe- 
ther the hon. and learned Member oppo- 
site, whom he saw in his place, and who 
was a member of the commission to in- 
quire into real property, meant to bring 
forward any measure on the subject. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that he felt 
the evils of this subject very strongly, but 
he thought the matter would be better in 
the hands of the noble Lord than in his. 
If, however, the noble Lord should decline 
the task, he would himself bring forward 
a motion on the subject. 
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1831. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Feb. 3. 


MrcnuTes.] Petitions presented. 
Negro Slavery, by Lord Kgnyon, from Dissenters at 
Denbigh :—By the Duke of Gorpon, from Portsorrel. 
By the Duke of Ricumonp, from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Galway, for an extension of the Galway Elective 
Franchise. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR gave notice, that he would, on that 
day fortnight, introduce a Bill for the better Administra- 
tion of Justice in the Court of Chancery, and for the 


Duty on Coats.] 
Londonderry said, he had to present to 
their Lordships a petition, similar to many 
others which had been laid on their Lord- 









ships’ Table. It came from the town of 
Belfast, in the North of Ireland, and 
prayed for a Repeal of the Duties on Sea- 
borne Coals. He believed that it was the 
wish of the Ministers of the Crown to 


make this country feared abroad, as well | 
as to establish peace and prosperity at | 
home ; and to effect the latter object, it 


was necessary, as far as possible, to re- 
move the existing distresses of the people. 
He therefore called on them to inquire 
into the propriety of repealing this tax. 
There was no impost which bore so severely 
on the people ; and it operated with pecu- 
liar hardship on Ireland. He wished to 
ask the noble Earl, what was the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government with re- 
ference to this subject ? 

Earl Grey said, that before the recess 
a question had been put to him relative 
to the point adverted to by the noble 
Marquis. He had then stated his feeling 
as to the nature and principle of this tax ; 
and his opinions with respect to its policy, 
and its pressure on the country, as de- 
scribed by the noble Marquis, were not 
concealed from the public. All that he 
now could state to the House, in answer 


to the noble Marquis, was, that the sub- | 


ject had been attentively considered by 
his Majesty’s Government, and that, in 
ashort time, when the whole financial 
situation of the country was laid before 
the other House of Parliament, the views 
of his Majesty’s Ministers on this subject 
would be explained. Until that time ar- 
rived he begged leave to refrain from 
making any further disclosure. 
Laid on the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.]| Earl Grey 


For the abolition of 


better carrying into effect the Laws relative to Bankrupts. | 


The Marquis of 








rose to present petitions in favour of Par- 
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liamentary Reform, from Northumberland, 
from Carrickfergus, from Bishop’s Auck- 
land, from Dumbarton, from Dingwall, 
from Inverary, and from several other 
places. The noble Earl observed, that in 
presenting those petitions, it conld not be 
necessary for him to state, that though his 
opinions did not go the length of acceding 
to every proposition contained in them, 
yet that, in the propricty of the general 
measure the prayed for— 


wctitioners 





namely, Parliamentary Neform—he en- 
tirely concurred. He had stated in the 
present session of Parliament, that he was 
convinced, at a very early period of his 
life, and he was now, after giving the 
subject much consideration, of the same 
opinion, that very salutary effects would 
ensue if a constitutional reform were 
carried into effect. He had looked to 
this important question with a view to 
the adoption of some effectual and 
efficient measure: and he was happy to 
say, that although it had for a long pe- 
riod been a work of considerable difh- 
culty, Miisters had at last succeeded in 
framing a measure which perfectly cor- 
responded with the prayer of one of those 
petitions —a measure which would be 
effective, without exceeding the bounds of 
a just and well-advised moderation. It 
had received the unanimous consent of the 
whole Government, and would, at as early 
a period as possible, be submitted to the 
other House of Parliament, where it was 
proper that it should be first considered. 
He made the present statement at this 
early period of the Session, in order that 
their Lordships might be apprised of the 
intentions of Government; and having 
said this, he recommended those petitions 
to the attention and consideration of the 
House.—Laid on the Table. 

The Earl of Darnley said, it was his 
duty to present a petition of the same 
nature from that district of Kent with 
which he was more immediately connected ; 
and he took that opportunity of congra- 
tulating their Lordships on the circum- 
stance of this important question having 
been taken up by Government. He trusted, 
seeing it in such hands, that the just ex- 
pectations of the country would not be 
deceived. No man amongst their Lord- 
ships more earnestly deprecated that wild 
reform, denominated Radical Reform, 
which had universal suffrage for its basis, 
and which, in his opinion, would lead to 
anarchy and revolution, than he did; 
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but he was perfectly convinced, that the 
period had now arrived, when the general, 
he might say the unanimous, feeling of the 
country—the feeling of those who were 
enemies to disorder, he meant the middle 
classes, amongst whom education 
extensively diffused—was in favour of a 


Parliamentary 
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their Lordships would not consume time 
in talking merely, but that something 
would be done. He, however, must take 


leave to observe, that all these preliminary 


' discussions which the noble 
was | 


measure which should embrace all the es- | 


sentials of reform. Another point which 
earnestly demanded the attention of their 
Lordships was, the present situation of Ire- 
land, and he must express a hope, that 
the agitation which unfortunately pre- 
vailed there would be removed by the in- 
troduction of measures for the ameliora- 
tion of the state of that country. He 
earnestly hope od that Ministers were turn- 
ing their serious attention to that subject. 
He deeply regretted that the healing mea- 
sure which had been carried by the noble 
Duke opposite had not yet produced all 
the good which was expected from it, and 
which, in the end, it was, he thought, cal- 
culated to effect. He hoped, too, that 
their Lordships would not go on, as they 
had done in former Sessions, talking about 
the state of Ireland, but doing nothing to 
improve it. Above all things, there ought, 


in his opinion, to be some permanent pro- | 


vision made for the poor of Ireland. Such 
a measure must come at last: he was 
quite convinced that it was necessary, 


| citement existed in that country, 
/spect to two other measures, which had 
| been passed seven or eight years ago—lie 


and well persuaded that it was just and | 


proper. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that with re- 
spect to the question of Reform, the state- 
ment made by his noble friend was a suffi- 
clent answer to what had fallen from the 
noble Earl who presented this petition ; 
and he trusted would also fulfil the just 
expectations of the people. But as ha 
noble Ear! had mentioned a subject which 


was immediately connected with his (Lord 


Melbourne’s) department—he meant the 
state of Ireland—and recommended that 
measures should be adopted for the ame- 
lioration of that country, it would, he 
hoped, be a satisfaction to the noble Earl, 
and to the House in general, 
formed, that, notwithstanding the dith- 
culties which Ministers had had to con- 
tend with since their accession to Office, 
every attention had been given to the for- 


mation of those remedial measures which | 
| relief, and removing that heavy and severe 


they felt to be necessary for the safety 
and welfare of the sister island. The 
noble Earl said, he trusted that Parlia- 
ment would not act in this Session as it 
had done in preceding Sessions—that 





to be in- | 


Earl seemed 
inclined to disparage, were of great use in 
enlightening the public mind with respect 

to Ireland. Some time ago a report was 
laid before the House of Commous on the 
state of that country, and subsequently 
laid before their Lordships on the motion of 
a noble Lord ;—and to all the matters con- 
tained in that report his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had paid particular attention. 
He doubted not, that by adopting certain 
suggestions contained in it, much good 
would be effected in Ireland. To that 
great abuse, the Grand Jury Assessment 
Taxation, Ministers had given their utmost 
attention, and, to correct the evils of the 
system, dey bad a measure In view, which 
must, howere T, originate in the other 
House of Parliament. Asthe system had 
been long acted upon in Ireland, it was a 
matter of very great difficulty to devisi 
means by which it could be amended; 
but he trusted, that the measure to which 


/he had alluded would be found to afford 


A great deal of ex- 
with re- 


a sufficient remedy. 


meant the Vestry Act and the Subletting 
Act. With respect to the Vestry Act, it was 


| intended to repeal the former bill, and to 
| frame other provisions. 


As to the Sub- 
letting Act, a bill was prepared, retaining 
the principle of that Act, but embracing 
provisions of a sounder and better de- 
scription, and divested of every thing of 
an objectionable character. With re- 
spect to tolls levied by Corporations, 
which was a burthen said to press heavily 
on the people of Ireland, Government did 
not propose to introduce any legislative 
measure ; but the Government of Ireland 
intended to try at law the right which was 
claimed to levy many of these tolls, and 
relief might be thus expected. As to 
making a permanent provision for the 


| poor of Ireland, it was a subject on which 


he was not competent to deliver an opi- 
nion; but, with respect to affording tem- 
porary employment to them, giving them 


distress which pressed on the country, 
Ministers had a measure in contemplation 
which would, ina short time, be submitted 
to Parliament. He was anxious, for the 
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sake of expediting the public business, 


that some of those measures should ori- 


ginate in that House ; but they were, with | 


the exception of the Subletting Act, of 


such a nature as precluded him Sous 


taking that course. The new Sublettinge 


bill he would subinit to their Lordships. 


The Earl of Wicklow said, when he | 


heard, that extensive and numerous mea- 
sures relative to Ireland were about to be 
brought forward by the Ministers of the 
Crown, he could not help fearing, con- 
sidering the shortness of time during 
which they were in power, and the im- 
portant business, foreign and domestic, 
to which their attention had been called, 
that in their great zeal they were hurrying 
intoplansof a crude and undigested nature, 
which would be fraught with serious evil 
to that country. The noble Lord had 
mentioned several measures of great im- 
portance, which, he said, the Government 
had already digested and prepared. The 
only hope he had was, that they had taken 
up some measures which had been enter- 
tained by their predecessors, because he 
was sure that there was not time for them 
properly to consider and concoct such 
measures themselves. 


SSP EPLOOEE OLDE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Feb, 3, 183). 


MINUTES.] The SPEAKER acquainted the House that he 
had, agreeably to the Act of Parliament, issued his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown, to issue a New Writ for 
the Borough of Beaumaris, in the room of Sir RoBErr 
WILuiaMs, deceased. 

Mr. Hunt, Sir H. Harpiner, Lord Wm. Russe.yi, Mr. 
TENNYSON, Mr. JEFFERY, and Mr. PRAED, took the Oaths 
and their Seats. 

New Writs. For the County of Kilkenny, in the room of 
Lord DuNcANNON, who had accepted the office of Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests; and for the Borough 
of Windsor, in the room of Sir H. Vivian, who had ac- 
cepted the office of Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
were moved for by Mr. ELiice :—For Peebleshire, in the 
room of Sir J. MONTGOMERY, by Sir G. GLERK. 

Notice was given by Mr. Evtice, in the absence of the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHeguer, that his noble friend 
would, on the 10th of March, move that certain Papers, 
relative to Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace, should 
be referred to a Committee of the House; that he would 
also move to refer certain Papers relative to the Rideau 
Canal to a Committee; and on the 14th of February, 
would move for leave to bring ina Bill, for the more 
effectual prevention of Smuggling :—-By Mr. Hunt, that 
he would, on March 3rd, move for a total Repeal of the 
Corn Laws:— By Mr. O’Brien, for leave to bring in a Bill 
on February 8th, to provide for the aged and infirm Poor of 
Ireland:—By Mr. Alderman Woop, that on the 22nd 
instant he would move for various Returns relative to Pen- 
sions and Salaries; and would also move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to prevent the spreading of Canine Madness :— 
By Mr. G. Lamp, that he would, on the 10th of March, 

move for leave to bring in a Bill, to amend the Law 


{ he would bring the subject of the Grand Jury Laws in 
Ireland under the consideration of the House. 
| Bills brought in. By Mr. Hosxovsr, for the better regula~ 
| tion of Select Vestries, and the management of Parish 
Accounts throughout England and Wales. 
Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord Morpetn, of all 
| kinds of Woollen Cloth, and Woollen Yarn Baizes and 
Carpets, exported from the 5th of January, 1829, up to 
the 5th of January, 1851. 
| Petitions presented. For the speedy abolition of Slavery, 
by Sir R. FerGuson, three from persons in Scotland. By 
Mr. Denison, from Godalming. For the Repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes, by Mr. Denison, from Christchurch, 
Surrey :—-By Mr. Hume, from the parishes of St. Ann, 
Westminster; St. Luke; and St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol : 
By Mr. Alderman THuompson, from the Inhabitants of 
the Ward of Cornhill. Against the Truck System, by 
Mr. KENNEDY, from Ayr :— By Sir JoHN Wrot TRSLEY, 
from the Mechanics and Shopkeepers of Wolverhampton. 
For Parliamentary Reform, by Lord Garutegs, from the 
Inhabitants of the Borough of Wigton:—By Mr. JoHN 
CAMPBELL, from the Borough of St. Andrew's, and signed 
by a number of the Members of the University :—By 
Mr. Kemp, from Lewes. For the Repeal of the Duty on 
Coals, by Mr. N. Catvert, from Hoddesdon :—By Mr. 
Alderman Woop, from the Ward of Cripplegate: —By 
Mr. Alderman ATKINS, from the Inhabitants of Arundel. 
By Lord Morextn, from the Township of Sutton, in 
Yorkshire, for a reduction of Ministerial Salaries, and 
the abolition of Slavery; and from Nunmonckton. 


Rerorm iN PariiamMent.] Mr. 
ag Angelo Taylor rose to present 

Petition for Reform, from the inhabit- 
ants of Durham. In that city the right 
of election was in the Corporation, but 
there were a great number of inhabitants, 
not in the Corporation of that city, of 
great respectability and influence, who had 
a fair claim to vote for Representatives. 
The petitioners prayed that the House 
would do away with rotten boroughs, and 
diminish the expense of elections, which 
was now sometimes so creat, that line per- 
sons could afford to stand a contest. They 
prayed, too, for the extension of the pre- 
sent limited franchise. He shared fully 
in the sentiments expressed in that peti- 
tion, his feeling in favour of Reform being 
no new feeling with him—no new idea; 
he had been a reformer for many vears. 
It was to him, indeed, a subject of ereat 
satisfaction to reflect, that if Reform had 
been granted a great many years ago—if 
it had been granted when Earl Grey pro- 
posed it in that House, oceans of blood 
and countless treasure would have been 
saved to the public. He hailed it as a good 
omen that the question of Reform at pre- 
sent was pressing itself on the considera 
tion of men in all parts of the kingdom, and 
he trusted that the good sense of the House 
would be shown, by treating favourably 
the arguments for Reform, and by support- 
ing the measures of Reform that might be 
brought in unanimously. He would not 





relative to Vestries in Ireland; and on the 22nd of March 





trouble the House further, reserving him- 
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self for the time when the subject should 
come properly under discussion, when, if 
the House would allow him, he would 
address it.—Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferquson said, he had several 
petitions to present, praying for Reform 
in Parliament, and he was sorry he did 
not see in his place his hon, friend, the 
member for Edinburgh, who, if he had 
lately visited that part of the kingdom, if he 
still maintained his opinion that there was 
no feeling in Scotland in favour of Reform, 
must be much surprised at what he had 
heard and seen. From all the information 
which he had received, the feeling in favour 
of Reform was spreading most rapidly, and 
was almost universal. He must say, that 
the meetings in Scotland had been sO 
numerous, that Gentlemen must see, that 
their own private interests, if they had 
private interests, must give way to the 
public good. The feeling in Scotland 
was, that the landed interests, the real 
owners and occupiers of the land, were 
not sufficiently represented ; and that the 
large population of wealthy towns were 
not sufficiently represented; and that 
feeling would, he supposed, have great 
weight with the House in giving the people 
a full and fair Representation. The first 
petition he would present was from the 
Commissioners of Supply, Justices of the 
Peace, and Freeholders of the County of 
Kircudbright. These petitioners stated, 
that they had not before petitioned, be- 
cause they had no hopes that their petition 
on this subject would be attended to; but 
that, now there was a Ministry pledge xd to 
Reform, they had hopes that ‘their wishes 
would be gratified, and they trusted to 
the Ministry to redeem its own pledges, 
and fulfil their hopes. Intheir hopes and 
in their confidence he participated. Asa 
Representative of a Scotch County, he 
must say, that he was willing to see an ex- 
tension of the elective franchise, but he 
was not willing to support any extension 
of that franchise which would militate 
against the political condition of the landed 
interest, particularly in Scotland. He 
hoped there was no plan to militate against 
that interest; if there was, he should op- 
pose it. He conceived that the Repre- 


sentatives of Counties should be sent to 
Parliament by the landed interest, and 
any proposition of Reform which went to 
give that interest such a power, he would 
The petitioners also prayed for 
and they called on the 


support. 
retrenchment, 
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House to reduce all salaries, and to re- 
trench every unnecessary expense in the 
most unsparing manner. They considered 
it a great hardship, when the price of all 
their produce had fallen one half, that the 
salaries of persons in office should be con- 
tinued to the full extent to which they 
were formerly raised. They begged the 
House, therefore, to institute an inquiry 
into the subject, and also to abolish all 
sinecures. They recommended, that per- 
sons who had retired from the public ser- 
vice should be fairly remunerated, but 
they prayed that the House would reduce 
the expenditure to the lowest point pos- 
sible, consistent with justice. He cor- 
dially concurred in their prayer, but he 
hoped Reform would not attack the bosoms 
of families. He wished to see the services 
of all public servants properly considered, 
and he hoped all persons who had duties 
to perform would be adequately rewarded. 
The hon. Member concluded by presenting 
the petition from Kircudbright, which was 
read and laid on the Table. That peti- 
tion, the hon. Member said, was from per- 
sons who already possessed the elective 
franchise, and they prayed that it might 


.be extended to those who possessed it not. 


The petition he had then to present was 
from parties who had not the franchise, 
and prayed that they might have it. This 
petition was from the heritors and occu- 
piers of land in the parish of Kelton. He 
also presented a third petition, from ano- 
ther part of Kircudbright, and_ stated, 
that there was no part of the country 
which did not share the feelings ex- 
pressed in these petitions.—Laid on the 
Table. 


Monopory or Tattow.] Mr. Ken- 
nedy presented a Petition from certain 
Candle Manufacturers in Edinburgh, pray- 
ing for the Repeal of the Duty on Candles. 

Mr. Hunt supported the prayer of the 
petition. The Repeal of the Dutyon Can- 
dles was a subject of very great importance 
to the labouring poor. He heartily con- 
curred in the prayer of the petition, par- 
ticularly as it was well known that a large 
commercial house in the City had mono- 
polized all the Tallow in the country. The 
reason why he rose was, to state, that it 
was his intention to bring before the 
House, in a short time, the subject of that 
great monopoly. The House would think 
that proper, when the House was told, that 
the monopoly had raised the price of soap 
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and candles to the poor man very consi- 


derably; it had almost deprived him of 


light by night, and almost deprived him 
of soap to cleanse himself, and had almost 
deprived him of all the benefits he derived 
from the use of these articles. He was 
sure that the House would see that nothing 
was more urgent than to take measures to 
protect the poor man. The hon. member 
for Westbury said, last Session, that great 


evils were caused by the accumulation of | 
property in the hands of individuals. Here | 
He could assure | 


was an instance of it. 
the House, that one firm had employed 
600,000/. in purchasing tallow, and it had 
caused the greatest possible evil. 


last year there were only 30,000, and then 
the price was not above 36s. It was not, 
therefore, from any want of tallow that 
the price had risen, but solely from the 
monopoly. 


Mr. Warburton did not at first think it | 
necessary for him to make any observa- | 
tions, but after what had fallen from the | 
hon. member for Preston, he could not | 
remain silent. Although, as an individual, | 
he might regret, that advantage was taken | 


by a commercial house to raise the price 


of an article of necessity, it would have | 


become him to have remained silent, did 


he not know that the price had not been | 


raised to the extent the hon. Member said 
bythe monopoly. There were other causes 


for the rise of price, and the principal of | 


them was, he believed, not the monopoly, 
but the anticipation of scarcity. It was 
a general custom for merchants to buy 
largely when they anticipated a scarcity ; 
and it was the anticipation of the scarcity, 
not the monopoly, which caused the rise. 
This was the case now, and there were 
many obvious causes for apprehending a 
searcity. The war in Poland was an ob- 
vious cause for a rise in the price, not 
only of tallow, but of all the produce of 
that country, whether monopolised or not. 
There was also the prevalence of a terrible 
disease in those parts of Russia from 
which the chief supply of tallow was de- 
tived, Again, the whale fishery had been 


a complete failure. The house in question 
had probably made the purchases from anti- 
cipating the scarcity, and therefore their 
purchases had not caused the rise. He did 
not think it proper for the House to inter- 
fere with the private bargains of indivi- 
In the article of corn, only let 


duals. 
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The | 
srice of tallow now was 48s., and there | 
were 50,000 hogsheads in the country; | 
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the hon. Member recollect the obloquy 

which had formerly been cast on those 
| who dealt in corn, though writers had now 
| made it quite clear, that the corn-dealers, 
by this proceeding, however they might 
have enhanced the price to individuals for a 
short time, were, in reality, a sort of safety- 
valve against famine. They equalized the 
consumption through a whole season, and 
over large districts, and prevented an ex- 
treme rise of price before the next supply 
could be procured. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Reform in Parliament. 


West-Inpta Intrerest.] Mr. Keith 
Douglas rose to move for some papers, 
which, he understood, would be readily laid 
onthe Table. The House would recollect, 
that on a petition being presented from 
the West-India Interest, complaining of 
great distress, and on a motion being made 
for a committee to inquire into it, his 
Majesty’s Government thought that the 
question could be better examined by the 
Board of Trade than by a Committee of 
that House. The Government had ac- 
cordingly undertaken to investigate the 
subject; and, after the investigation, to 
communicate to the House, at the earliest 
period, the resolution it had formed. The 
investigation had been carried to a con- 
siderable extent by the late Ministers, 
and it had been taken up and terminated 
| by the present Ministers. He hoped, con- 
sequently, that the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would find it con- 
venient to state, at an early period, the 
general view which the Government was 
disposed to take of the case, now that the 
investigation was completed. He would 
not then say more, but move for copies 
of all Statements, Calculations, and Ex- 
planations which had been laid before the 
Board of Trade relative to the West-India 
Interest, since May 19, 1830. 

Lord Althorp wished to guard himself 
against its being supposed that he pledged 
himself to explain the views of the Govern- 
ment on West-India affairs at an early 
period. Guarding himself against that 
| expectation, he had no objection to the 
| Motion. 
| Returns ordered. 


REFORM IN PaRLIAMENT.] Sir John 
| Wrottesley presented a Petition from 
Wolverhampton, praying for Reform in 
| Parliament. The petition was signed, not 


only by those who had always been 
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friendly to Reform, but also by those who 
had hitherto been adverse to it. The 
petition was signed by almost all the 
respectable people in the town. In the 
greatest part of the petition he cordially 
concurred ; but on that part of it which 
required the Vote by Ballot he would not 
then state his opinion. When the subject 
came before the House, he would give it 
his best attention. 

Mr. Littleton confirmed the assertion 
of his hon. colleague, that the petition 
was signed by most of the respectable 
people “of W olverhampto n, 
who had hitherto been opposed to Reform. 
He knew that the greater part of those 
who had in that neighbourhood been in- 
imical to Reform through their whole lives, 
were now to a man in favour of it. 

Mr. Hunt rose to present a petition from 
the Inhabitants of the parish of Thorne- 
Falcon, Somersetshire, the prayer of which, 
as it was short, he would read. The 


petitioners called upon the House to make | 
to lessen the | 
taxes to the greatest degree possible, to | 
abolish the malt duty, also to abolish all | 


a commutation of tithes, 


sinecures, to reduce salaries, and to reform 
the Parliament, by extending the fran- 


chise, and allowing the people to vote by 


ballot. 
every part of 
petitioners in one thing ; 
the petitioners had placed the cart before 
the horse. They had placed Reform in 
Parliament and Vote by Ballot last, while 
he thought they ought to have been placed 
first, for, without Parliamentary Reform 
and the Vote by Ballot, the petitioners 
would not get any of their other grievances 
effectually redressed. The petition was 
drawn up by the clergyman of the parish, 
who had signed it; and it was signed by 
almost every inhabitant of the parish, In 
that parish, the clergyman informed him, 
there had been no disturbances, and he 
was informed that only three persons who 
signed the petition could write their own 
names—he begged pardon of the House 
for the mistake—he meant, that there were 
only three persons who did not sign their 
own names. The hon. member for Kir- 
cudbright was not favourable to the Ballot, 
and he thought that they ought not to 
extend the franchise so as to affect the 
landed interest; but if the Reform to be 
proposed was calculated only to please 
the landed interest, it would displease the 
country. To such a species of Reform 


it, but he differed from the 


{COMMONS} 





and by those | 
| presented 1 


| wished to have the ballot; and, 


He concurred in the petition in | 


he thought that | 
| give security or stability to the institutions 
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he should be opposed. What would please 
the landed interest would not satisfy the 
people. He avowed himself a Radical 
Reformer, and had been one since 1815— 
ever since the passing of the Corn-laws 
He was a Radical Reformer, and he would 
advocate the principle, that every man 
ought to have a vote. He had been the 
advocate of voting by ballot when that 
was unfashionable, and he was the ad- 
vocate of that opinion at present. The 
petition from Wolverhampton expressed 
an opinion in favour of the ballot, 
and he — tell the hon. Baronet who 
t, and the noble Lord, that 
all the towns of the north of England to 
which he proposed to give the franchise 
unless 
they were granted that protection, they 
would rather not be cursed by elections 
at all. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson explained, that 
the hon. Member had misunderstood him. 
He wished for reform and an extension of 
the franchise; but he wished that the 
Members for a County should be elected 
by the landed proprietors, and not by the 
labourers. The elections ought to be in 
the hands of persons of some substance, 
and not approach as nearly as possible to 
universal suffrage, like the representation 
of a place he could name. He was 
satisfied that no species of Reform could 


of the country unless property were re- 
presented, 


Mr. Hume was not friendly to the 


principle of making property the basis of 


the representation. While every man was 
liable to be drafted for the militia and, to 
pay taxes, he ought to have a vote in 
making the laws. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham hoped his Majesty's 
Ministers would speedily bring forward 
their measure, and not have the question 
discussed on the presentation of petitions. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Hunt, in presenting a Petition froma 
division of the town of Manchester, praying 
the abolition of the Corn-laws, Universal 
Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot, took occa- 
sion to say, that he held these concessions 
to be absolutely necessary, and that he 
fully agreed with the petitioners in the 
prayer that they be granted. In allusion 
to certain observations which fell from the 
hon. member for Kircudbright (Mr. Fer- 
guson) with respect to the improper exten- 


sion of the right of franchise in some of 
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the boroughs of the kingdom, if the hon. 
Member had spoken out it would have 
been better, but he (Mr. Hunt) could 
understand him. He believed he meant 
the borough of Preston ; but justice to his 
constituents oo . him to say, that 
this was, he believed, the very first time 
that Preston had been complained of. In 
allusion to the same subject he would add 
one word with respect to the 
his constituents during the election. In 
justice to them, he felt bound to declare 
in that place, that if any one said they 
misconducted themselves, or that they 
were hostile to his Majesty’s present Go- 


Reform in Parliament. 


vernment, they grossly misrepresented 
them. On the contrary, they felt no 


hostility to the men who composed his 
Majesty’s Government, or the measures 
they proposed—nor did they ever feel any 
hostility to their late 


(Mr. Stanley). During the whole period 


of the election, not one offensive word had | 
| 
He had | 


been used towards Mr. Stanley. 
been treated like a gentleman; and no 
language had been used towards 
which it was unfit for a gentleman to hear. 
With respect to the views which the peti 

— entertained on the subject of the 

Corn-laws, and Parliamentary Reform, he 
nust say, that he entirely agreed with 
them. But even if the plans of the Go- 
vernment did not reach the full extent of 
what would meet his views on the point of 
universal suffrage and vote by ballot, still 
he would not oppose them; but this he 
would say, that, no matter what degree of 
extension they might give to the right of 
voting, if their plan did not include vote 
by ballot, it would prove unsatisfactory, 
and it would be better for the country if 
they abandoned it 

Mr. Cutlar Fer guson again denied, that 
he expressed himself otherwise than as an 
advocate for Reform, but the was for a 
reform which must protect the landed 
interests, and to such a reform he had 
always been favourable. He must say 
openly, that the sort of election established 
at Preston did not meet his approbation. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Hume, in presenting Petitions fron 
Scotland, in favour of Reform, took occa- 
sion to advert to the declaration of his 
hon, friend, the member for Kircudbright, 
that the landed interest had been always 
in favour of Reform, and that he himself 
had presented a petition from that interest 
in its favour. Now, he begged to remind 
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ithe hon. Member, that the landed interest, 
for the last century, had the entire control 
over that House, and it their own 


fault, if they desired it, that they had not 


was 


effected it. He believed that all our dif- 
ficulties were the work of the landed in- 
terest, and he should not think them ill- 
ed if that House repealed all the taxes 
except those which pressed on the landed 
interest. This was, he maintained, well- 
leserved. bh he w: lis sed re. 
deserved, but he was not dispo to 1 





taliate. He desired nothing now but 
The petitions he had to present 
signed by a great number of the 
heritors and inhabitants of the different 
borougehs of Scotland, and some prayed 
for the ballot, but all for Reform. They 
were from Perth, Arbroath, Montrose, 
Annan, Dingwall, Dysart, Forfar, Lanark, 
and one signed by fi fty- eight of the house- 
holders of the parish of Mary-le-bone. 

To be printed. 

Lord Althorp took that, the earliest, op- 
portunity, to inform the House, that his 
Majesty's Government would, on Tuesday, 
first day of March, be prepared to 
the consideration of the House, 
that plan for the improvement of the Re- 
presentative System, which in their opinion 
required. He wished at the 
same time to state, that it wa inten- 
tion to give to the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), the Paymaster of the Forces, 
the task of explaining the nature and 
extent of the Reform which they con- 
templated. They had selected that noble 
Lord, in consequence of the deep sense 
they entertained of the ability and 
severance with which he had 
an improvement of the Rey 
Syst through the whole his 
public life. In times when the advocacy 
of Reform was not popular, and when, 
from the difference of circumstances, a 
partial change—even when a_ partial 
change was proposed—was considered 
almost hopeless, the noble Lord had per- 
severingly prosecuted his object; and now, 
when the question of Reform was more 
prosperous, the Government thought that 
he was best entitled to propose a full and 
eflicient improvement of the Representa- 
tion, who had so often failed in his most 
zealous attempts to procure a partial one. 


justice. 
were 
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Customs anp Stamp Dertes.] Lord 
Alihorp gave notice of his intention to 
bring in bills, cn the 3rd March, for 
Consolidating the Customs and the Stamp 
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Duties. With respect to the latter, he 
begged to observe, that some misunder- 
standing had gone abroad on the subject 
of his views, with reference to the Irish 
Stamp Duties; and it had been reported 
that he meant to propose the same addi- 
tion of duties for Ireland which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) proposed 
last Session. This was a mistake. It was 
not his intention to make any alteration 
in the Stamp duties of Ireland. 


Rerrorm.] Sir C. Wetherell, adverting 
to the statement of the noble Lord, with 
respect to Reform, was anxious to know 
whether the plan to be proposed was to 
be looked on as emanating directly from 
the Government, or from individual 
Members of that House? ‘The noble 
Lord had told them that the task of intro- 
ducing the measure was to devolve on the 
Paymaster of the Forces. Was the Pay- 
master of the Forces a member of his 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. and learned 
Member must know, that the Paymaster 
of the Forces was not a member of the 
Cabinet; but if the hon. and learned 
Member meant to imply that the noble 
Lord would not have the concurrence, one 
and all, of the members of the Govern- 
ment, in the plan he had to propose, then 
the learned Gentleman was completely in 
error. There were, however—and the 
learned Gentleman need not, he was sure, 
be told so—precedents in abundance for 
the course the Government pursued i 
this instance. There was, indeed, a re- 
markable one—that of Mr. Burke, who, 
as Paymaster of the Forces, brought 
forward his celebrated plan with respect 
to the Civil List. It was not, however, 
necessary to offer any precedent on the 
subject. Every man of common sense 
knew, that if the Government chose to 
depute any Member of the House to ex- 
pound a plan for which they declared 
themselves responsible, that his act was, 
to all purposes the act of the Government ; 
and that there could be no difficulty in 
understanding it as such. ; 

Mr. Bankes wished to know if the noble 
Lord intended to introduce Reform, in the 
first instance, through the means of a 
bill? 

Lord Althorp was understood to reply in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, his hon. friend 
the member for Ayr (Mr. Kennedy) had 
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given notice of a Motion respecting the 
Representation of Scotland, and he wished 
to know if the noble Lord’s plan of Reform 
embraced that kingdom ? 

Lord Althorp was quite ready to answer 
the hon. Member’s question, but he hoped 
the House would excuse his declining 
to answer any others, or to state the 
measures which they intended to pro- 
pose. This much he would say, that 
the plan of his Majesty’s Government was 
to extend to Scotland. 


Gatway Francuist Briv.] Mr. 
Spring Rice brought in a Bill for extend- 
ing the Elective Franchise in the City of 
Galway. 

Mr. North expressed his determination 
to oppose the Bull, which had an object 
very different from that which it appeared 
to propose. The Protestants of Galway 
enjoyed no higher privileges than those 
possessed by every Corporation in the 
kingdom. Was the hon. Member, then, 
prepared todisturb the Charter of every 
other Corporate town in Ireland ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the Bill 
proposed to destroy an anomaly whicli 
existed in Galway, and no where else. 
It was a Bill to place the Protestants and 
the Catholics on an equality in election 
rights, and it was supported by three parts 
of the Corporation itself, and by the voice 
of the people of Ireland. Noone opposed 
it but a small and peculiar party. 

Mr. North repeated his statement, and 
announced his intention to give the 
House an opportunity of obtaining in- 
formation on the subject by laying copies 
of the Charter of the City of Galway on 
its Table. 


DistrurBep Distrricrs.] Mr. Hunt 
begged to ask the noble Lord opposite, 
whether it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay before the House 
any statement with respect to the proceed- 
ings of the Commissions that had been 
sent into the districts in which burnings 
and other disturbances had taken place ; 
because, if his Majesty’s Government had 
no such intention, he (Mr. Hunt) would 


call the attention of the House to the 
subject. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was not the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government, of 
their own accord, to lay before the House 
any statement such as that to which the 
hon. Gentleman alluded. 
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133 Postmaster-general. 


Mr. Hunt then observed, that he would 
take an early opportunity of moving for 


the production by his Majesty’s Govern-’ 


ment of information respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissions in question. 
He had had an opportunity of passing 
through several of the disturbed districts ; 
he had seen and heard much of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissions; and he 
thought it was a subject of the utmost 
importance, and highly deserving the 
attention of the House and the country. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL3 AND Two- 
PENNY Posr.] Lord Althorp, adverting 
to the Abolition of the Office of Post- 
master-general of Ireland, and to the con- 
sequent necessity of placing the department 
of the Post Office of Ireland under the 
control of the Postmaster-general of Eng- 
land, moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
enable his Majesty to appoint a Post- 
master-general for the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Hume rose, not to object to the 
Motion, but to ask the noble Lord a ques- 
tion on a subject connected with the 
Post-office. Although numerous petitions 
had been presented by himself and others 
during the last three or four years, from 
persons praying to be relieved from the 
burthen to which, in many cases, they 
were subject by the regulations respecting 
the two-penny and three-penny post, 
nothing had yet been done on the subject. 
In some parts of the line of demarcation, 
the inhabitants of one side of the street 
paid only 2d. for their letters, while the 
inhabitants of the other side paid 3d. It 
was a matter which, in his opinion, might 
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ordered to be read asecond time on Monday, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. Hume asked, if it was the intention 
of Government to abolish the office of 
Postmaster-general of Scotland? He did 
not see why 8002. a-year might not be 
saved to the public by such an abolition, 

Lord Althorp (as we understood the 
noble Lord) observed, that there was no 
Postmaster-general in Scotland, but 
only a deputy. The whole subject, how- 
ever, would, in all probability, undergo 
re-modelling. 


PPD FOOD BPP DP 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Feb. 4, 1831. 


MrinutTes.}] The Judgment in Execution Bill, to which 
the Commons had agreed, with some amendments, was 
brought up. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord FARNHAM, all 
Tobaeco imported into Ireland and England for seven 
years, ending on the 5th of January last; and the quan- 
tity of Tobacco exported in the same period ; distinguish- 
ing the quantity imported and exported in each year. 

Petitions presented. In favour of Parliamentary Re- 
form, by Lord Kina, from Launeeston; from the 
parish of St. James, Clerkenwell; from the Kidder- 
minster Political Union; from the Royal Burgh of 
Stirling; from the Royal Burgh of Perth; from the 
Shoemaker Incorporation of Perth; from Auchter- 
muchty, in Fifeshire; and from the town and neighbour- 
hood of Knaresborough :—By the Earl of RApNor, from 
Totness; Lewes; the Ward of Farringdon Without; 
Dursley; Wolverhampton, signed by 1,500 persons; 
Cropper-street, Manchester, signed by 500 persons; New 
Romney; and from Cottingham, in the County of York: 
—By the Earl of Rossiyn, from four Royal Burghs in 
the County of Fife, which had lost their elective franchise 
at the time of the Union; and from Galway, for an 
alteration in the Elective Franchise. By the Duke of 
NORFOLK, a Similar Petition, from the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of the parish of St. Nicholas, Galway; and 
from Galway, praying for the abolition of Negro Slavery. 
For the repeal of the Stamp Duty on Newspapers, by the 
Earl of Rapnor, from Walsal. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReForm.] The 





be set right without much difficulty. He 
begged to ask the noble Lord if the subject 
had yet attracted the notice of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and if it were intended 
to take any step respecting it ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that he believed 
the subject was at present under the con- 
sideration of his noble friend to whose 
department it belonged; and that he 
hoped some means would be devised for 
remedying the evil, of which the hon. 
Gentleman complained. 

Mr. Goulburn said, 


it ought to be 


borne in mind that the abolition of the | 
office of Irish Postmaster-general had 
been avowedly resolved on by the late 
Government during the last year. 

Lord Althorp soon after brought in the 


Marquis of Lansdown said, he had a 
great number of Petitions to present to 
their Lordships in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. He had never attempted to 
drive their Lordships into a discussion on 
that subject while it remained an abstract 
question ; but now that it had assumed a 
definite shape, and that notice had been 
given respecting it, he should feel most 
happy, without forestalling at present any 
debate on the subject, to state his feeling 
with reference to it when the proper time 
arrived, and to declare the grounds on 
which he meant to support such an alter- 
ation in the representative system, as 
would not injure the great institutions of 
this country. His Lordship then pre- 





Bill, which was read a first time, and 


sented petitions—two from Greenock ; 
F 2 
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from Stranraer; from Cupar; and from 
three other places in Scotland. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Feb. 4, 1831. 


MINuTES.] The Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the accusation of Forged Signatures being 
appended to an election petition from Carrickfergus, 
presented on November 15th, was presented: it stated, 
that fourteen out of thirty signatures were forgeries, and 
that Hutcheson Posnett and John Morison Eccleston, were 
privy to the forgery of these signatures. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, the 
Amount received and expended by the Commissioners of 
Sewers for the County of Middlesex, from the Ist of 
January to the 51st of December, 1830:—On the Motion 
of Mr. Bankers, a Copy of the Treasury Order, reducing 
the Duty on Barilla:—On the Motion of Mr. S. Rice, 
a Copy of the Correspondence between the Treasury and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, relative to Canada. 

Petitions presented. For the repeal of the Duty on Sea- 
borne Coals, by Mr. N. CaLvert, from the Inhabitants of 
Royston, in Cambridgeshire :— By Sir J. Newport, from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Waterford:—By Mr. 
Alderman WINCHESTER, from the Ward of Vintry:—By 
Mr. Hart Davis, from Bristol. Complaining of Dis- 
tress, and for a repeal of the Malt Duty, by Mr. Denison, 
from Farmers, and other inhabitants of Reigate. By Sir 
C. Coote, from Rathdowny, King’s County, against the 
Grants to the Kildare-street Society. By Mr. Evans, 
from Loughborough, for a repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
of the Tax on Malt, and for Retrenchment and Reform. 
For the abolition of Slavery, by Mr. LirrieTon, four 
from places in Staffordshire:—By Mr. Hart Davts, from 
a Congregation of Dissenters at Bristol: —-By Mr. WILKs, 
from Dissenters at Lincoln:—By Mr. Tynre, from 
Bridgewater :—By Mr. Evans, from Leicester. For the 
repeal of the Assessed Taxes, by Mr. Brtrerui, three 
from places in Yorkshire:— By Mr. Gurney, from Nor- 
wich :—By Mr. W. Duncomsg, from Egtonham, and two 
places in Yorkshire:—By Mr. PxiLupotrs, from Glou- 
eester. In favour of P<.liamentary Reform, by Mr. 
HumE, from Clerkenwell, Perth, and St. Pancras :—By 
Lord Forpwicu, from Canterbury:—By Mr. KeNNepy, 
from Stranraer, Banff, the Goldsmith’s Company, Edin- 
burgh, Auchtermuchty, Newburgh, Perth, and Oban :- 
By Mr. K. DovGuas, from Dumfries. For a general 
Fast, by Sir W. InarLBy, from Greyfield, Lincolnshire. 


ParzuiaMentary Rerorm.] Sir J. 
Newport presented a Petition from a very 
numerous and most respectable body of 
the inhabitants of the City of Wateriord, 
assembled at a public meeting, at which 
the Mayor presided. The petition was 
signed by upwards of 400 persons of all 
classes. They prayed that the Represent- 
ation of the people in the. Commons 
House of Parliament might be placed 
under constitutional control; that the Re- 
presentatives of rotten boroughs might not 
be permitted to bear down the voice of the 
people; that Parliaments might be trien- 
nial, and that voting might be by ballot. 
With the main parts of the prayer of the 
petition he begged to express his entire 
concurrence. He was now, as he had 


been during twenty-eight years of his 
public life, a sincere advocate for Reform, 
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because he felt convinced, that without it 
the country could never be prosperous or 
happy. As to the vote by ballot, he could 
not say that he had yet made up his mind 
upon it; he would only say, that he had 
been decidedly opposed to it, but that 
many acts which he had seen with respect 
to elections had tended greatly to shaki 
his opinion on the subject, and his mind 
was open to conviction respecting it. At 
present he would only add, that if he 
found that undue influence could be 1 
moved by no other means, he should he 
himself bound to support the vote by 
ballot. The rieht bon. Baronet added, 
that in a few days he should have to 
present a similar petition from the Cor- 
poration of Waterford under its seal, which 
would show that in the City which he had 
the honour to represent, there existed no 
difference of opinion on this important 
subject.—Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Littleton said, that he had to 
present a Petition also for Reform, very 
numerously signed, from the inhabitants 
of the populous town of Walsall. The 
petitioners also prayed for a reduction of 
taxes—particularly for a reduction of the 
tax on newspapers. Thev also prayed for 
the vote by ballot. On this last part he 
did not feel it necessary to enter at present, 
but in all the other parts of the petition 
he cordially concurred. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson presented Peti- 
tions, praying for Reform in Parliament 
from Dunfermline, Cupar, Newburgh, 
Forfar, and other places in Scotland. The 
gallant General supported the prayer cf 
the petition, and said, he was happy to 
see the people of Scotland rousing them- 
selves, and proving that they were not in- 
different to the all-important question. 
Some Gentlemen were opposed to the vote 
by ballot; for his part, he had seen so 
many of the evils of open voting, that he 
had long been a convert to the ballot, and 
he saw none of the evils which some hon. 
Members dreaded from adopting it.—Pe- 
titions to be printed. 

Mr. Denison presented a similar Peti- 
tion, from the inhabitants of Godalming, 
in Surrey. The petitioners stated that 
the distress which was now felt in the 
country would not have existed but for the 
corrupt state of the Representation in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, where a 
a large proportion of the Members were 
returned by a comparatively few wealthy 
peers and commoners, and where the 
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aristocracy rather than the people of the! that no instance was known, or could be 


country were represented. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber observed, that it gave him unfeigned 
satisfaction to have to present such a peti- 
tion; and to find, after the many years 
during which this question was agitated, 
we had at last a Ministry with spirit 
and honesty enough to avow themselves 
the advocates of reform. He was not an 
advocate for any wild and_ visionary 
theories, —such as annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage,—but he would cordially 
give his best support, however feeble it 
might be, to Ministers in advocating a 
moderate and temperate, but efficient re- 
form—a reform which would benefit ail, 
and do injury to none.—Petition to be 
printed. 

Mr. J. Loch presented similar Petitions 
from the Freeholders and others of the 
county of Ross; from the Provost, Magis- 
trates, and ‘Town Council of Dingwall, 
and from the Royal Burgh of Wick. All 
these petitions, he said, prayed fora radical 
Reform, and shewed that the people in the 
further parts of Scotland took an interest 
in that subject. 

Mr. Hume said, he had been requested 
to support the prayer of the petitions, and 
he did so with cordiality. They altorded 
a practical answer to the allegation that 
the people of Scotland were not favourable 
to the question of Reform. It was now 
seen that petitions for Reform were pouring r 
in from all parts of that country. 

Petitions to be printed. 


PERSECUTION IN 
Hinnostan.] Mr. Wilks presented a 
Petition from Hanley and Shelton, Staf- 
fordshire, praying the House to put an 
end to Idolatrous Practicesin India. The 
petitioners mentioned one subject which 
he had not seen before adverted to in the 
House, and which he thought especially 
worthy of notice. ‘They stated, that by 
the laws of the Hindoos, when any one of 
them embraced Christianity, he was disin- 
herited—his evidence was not allowed to 
be received in a Court of Justice—-and he 
was otherwise ill-treated. The petitioners 
prayed, therefore, that the Government 
would interfere to abolish these persecut- 
ing laws. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson would take on 
himself to say, that there was not a single 
tribunal in India, subject to British rule, in 
which such a lar was acted on, or which 
would enforce such a law. Ue was sure 


IDOLATRY AND 


| 


adduced, of natives deprived of any of 
their rights on account of having embraced 
Christianity, by any act of any Court under 


| the control of this country. 


| 





Mr. Wilks stated, that the laws of the 
Hindoos were very peremptory on this 
subject, and if he had known that a dis- 
cussion would have arisen, he would have 
brought down to the House the names of 
several persons who had been deprived of 
their rights for having embraced Christ- 
ianity. He did not say that it was done 
by the power of the British Courts, but it 
was done, and the people were disinherited. 

Mr. John Campbell would take upon 
himself to say, that there was no such law 
actually existing in India as the one al- 
luded to by the hon. Member. Such a 
Decree might be found in the Institutes of 
Menu, but it was not at present the law 
in any part of British India. He believed 
that it was only a vulgar prejudice; and 
he was not surprised that such prejudices 
existed here as to India, when he knew 
that it was a vulgar prejudice in 
country that a Jew could not possess real 
property in England. For that opinion 
there was no foundation whatever. Every 
person born within the allegiance of his 
Majesty had a claim to all the rights of 
natural-born subjects, whether he were a 
Jew ora Pagan. 

Sir PR. Inglis, could quote the authority 
of the late Chief Justice of India for the 
existence in that country of the law in 
question. That learned Gentleman had 
stated distinctly, before a committee of 
the House of Commons, that by the native 
laws, persons, whether Hindoos or Mussul- 
men, who embraced the Christian religion, 
were deprived of their rights. No person 
could succeed to inheritance who could 
not perform the funeral ceremonies. He 
was sure that this was the substance of 
the late Chief Justice’s statement, 
had lately read the passage; and, if 
learned Gentleman were in the House, he 
would, no doubt, confirm the statement 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson repeated, that not 
a single instance could be brought of a 
native, under the authority of an English 
Court, and by a decree of that Court, 
having been deprived of any rights or ad- 

vantages because he had embraced Christ- 
ianity. That might have been the law 
under the Mahommedan, or native Princes, 
but it was not the law in British India. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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Mr. Wilks, in moving, that it be printed, 
repeated his statement; and added, that 
he should be ready to produce the names 
of the persons who had suffered, when he 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, as he had given notice to do, the 
subject of Idolatry in India. 


Power to Enpow Cuurcues.] Mr. 
Hughes Hughes presented a Petition from 
several Clergymen, Incumbents of Bristol 
and its neighbourhood, praying that a bill 
might be introduced, ¢ giving a power to 


any two individuals, under the sanction of 


the Bishops, to build and endow churches. 
He concurred in the prayer of the petition, 
and in the necessity of giving every faci- 
lity to build churches. ‘The hon. Member 
also read an extract from the letter of a 
clergyman, saying that the parish in which 
he resided showed the necessity of some 
alteration. Though it contained 11,000 
inhabitants, there was only one established 
church for the whole, and no seats for the 
poor. The restrictions under which the 
building of churches now laboured, were 
undermining the Church of England, and, 
if they were not removed, would lead to 
its overthrow. 

Mr. Hart Davies said a tew words in 
favour of the petition, which was laid on 


the Table. 


PariiamMEentary Rerorm.] Mr. Ald. 
Waithman said, he rose to present the Peti- 
tion of that extensive ward, Farringdon 
Without, which contained nearly one-sixth 
of the population of London. It was nu- 
merously signed, and prayed generally for 
Reform, and in particular for the Vote by 
Ballot—a principle which he himself felt 
especially necessary to protect men from 
the necessity of voting against their prin- 
ciples and their conscience, from what he 
had himself witnessed, in his own case, 
within the last few days—on an occasion 
when the power and influence of the East- 
India Company, and other great bodies, 
had been exerted to carry an object which 
never could have been accomplished had 
the election in question been made by 
ballot. 

Mr. Hunt, as a member of that Ward, 
was desirous to second the motion of the 
hon. Alderman. 
extremely delighted to find that his worthy 
friend was, at length, a convert to the 
system of ballot, though he was sorry that 
he had so dearly bought his experience 


He expressed himself 
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through the medium of a defeat, in the 
disappointment resulting from which he 
sincerely sympathised with his hon. and 
worthy friend. He was, moreover, delighted 
to find that, already, the ballot was so gene- 
rally in fashion—[‘‘ No, no, no,” from all 
quarters of the House.| Yes; he would 
maintain it was; and so much so, that he 
had little doubt that in London, in West- 
minster, in the Borough, and in Middle- 
sex, the principle of the ballot would find 
advocates in ninety-nine out of a hundred. 
Aye, and if the question were put and 
polled for by ballot, he was convinced the 
noes would find it so. 


Oatus oF ABJURATION, &c. REPEAL 
Biizt.] Mr. C. W. Wynn rose to move 
that the Order of the Day might be read 


for going into committee on the Oaths of 


Abjuration Bill. He confessed, he said, 
that he was so far from being disposed to 
attempt by this measure any thing like an 
anticipation of the motion of his hon. and 
learned friend, on the removal of the civil 
disabilities of the Jews, fixed for the 15th 
of March, that he should, for the present, 
take up but one branch of a subject which 
naturally, in his mind, divided itself into 
two distinct branches; namely, the expe- 
diency of rendering unnecessary the oaths 
now taken before the Lord High Steward 
by Members of Parliament, and next, ren- 
dering unnecessary the Oath of Abjuration. 
To the former class of oaths it was his 
intention this measure of repeal should be 
applied, and to that alone, on the present 
occasion, he should contine himself. He 
concluded by moving that the Order of the 
Day be read. 

Sir Robert Inglis expressed his inten- 
tion to meet, with the most decided oppo- 
sition, the measure of the right hon. Mem- 
ber, as likely to invade the security of the 
Protestant State, and the established suc- 
cession to the Throne. Heagreed that it 
was more than impolitic, nay, even guilty, 
to maintain by force of legal enactments 
the taking of unnecessary oaths. Unless, 
however, the oaths alluded to as com- 
prised within the purview of this repeal 
were maintained, there would be a chance 
afforded of having persons coming in to 
interfere as Members in the election of a 
Speaker, who were not Members at all; 
and, unless they believed the mere ap- 
pearance in Mr. Dorrington’s office was 
sufficient to authenticate a Member's title 
to take his seat, there would remain no test 
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sit in that House, as regarded the right of | 
property. 
Members of Parliament, entered that 
House free to act on every subject but 
one. They could repeal or annul any 
Statute but one—the Act of Settlement of 


the Crown in the present Royal Family of | 
was 


England. That Act of Settlement 
recognized by the Oath of Abjuration, in 


which the Act of Settlement itself was | 


rivetted. It had been asserted by a very 
intelligent writer, that the claim of the 
House of Sardinia to the throne of these 
realms was shut out alone by the Oath of 
Abjuration. Whether that were strictly so 
or not, he would express his firm belief, 
that the repeal of that oath would in a 
degree weaken, in some consciences, the 
right of the House of Hanover. When 
dhe Catholic Relief Bill was passed, they 
were told, too, that the Oath of Abjuration 
was an effectual security against its affect- 
ing the Protestant Succession; and yet, 
now, they were called on to divest them- 
selves of that very security. He felt the 
subject one of great importance to the 
security and tranquillity of these realms ; 
and for this reason he felt himself bound 
to express his decided reluctance to invade 
that security which our established laws 
had long since provided as a means of 
defence to the succession. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson dissented from the 
doctrine quoted by the hon. Baronet, as 
inapplicable in fairness to the subject of 
preserving and securing the right of suc- 
cession. The title of the House of Han- 
over did not rest on the basis of this oath, 
but on the Act of Settlement. Indeed, 
the oath was not imposed at the time of 
the Revolution, but by an Act passed, for 
a temporary purpose, at the death of 
King James 2nd, in order to exclude 
from the succession the son of that abdi- 
cated monarch, in consequence of the then 
Pretender being recognized as our So- 
vereign by the reigning king of France. 
It was a perfect absurdity to say that none 
of the descendants of James 2nd had any 
right to the Crown of these realms, when 
in fact, no such descendants existed. It 
was too much, therefore, that Members of 
that House should be compelled to com- 
mit such a preposterous absurdity as to 
abjure claims which could not by any pos- 
sibility arise. As to the House of Savoy, | 


he would leave the question as regarded | hon. Member, 
that branch, where the right hon. Gentle- | task, would take the matter in hand, and 
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Repeal Bill. 


for ascertaining a Member’s qualification to | man had left it, and let them bring for- 


ward their claims, if they thought they 
had any, and sould wrest the Crow n from 
the reigning family. He earnestly desired 
that a very obnoxious oath, the Oath of 
Assurance in Scotland, should be repealed. 
This amounted, in fact, to a double oath. 
The Oath of Assurance was exactly the 
Oath of Abjuration, except that it began 
by declaring (which he did not know how 
any but a lawyer could declare) that the 
King was not ‘only King de jure, but also 
de facto, and had the right of sovereignty 
in this kingdom. He hope -d there would 
be no objection to repeal this unnecessary 
oath. But he would beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to an oath still more 
objectionable than the Oath of Abjuration 
or the Oath of Assurance; namely, the 
Oath of Supremacy, which made a subject 
swear that no dispensation from the Pope 
of Rome could justify the murder of a 
Prince. Now it was remarkable that this 
was administered as a Protestant, and not 
as a Catholic test—the abjuration of any 
civil or temporal power of the Pope being 
reserved for the Catholics. It was well 
known that no Protestant had ever sup- 
posed that he could be absolved from his 
allegiance, much less released from the 
cuilt of so atrocious a crime as the murder 
of a Prince, by the dispensation of a 
Pope; and yet, although the Catholics 

who alone had been suspected, and, as he 
believed, unjustly suspected, of entertain- 
ing this doctrine, were released from tak- 
ing the oath, it was still exacted from Pro- 
testants. He hoped that measures would 








, | friend, 
| part, 


} 


be taken to put an end to this anomaly, 
and in the mean time the bill for suppress- 
ing the Oaths of Abjuration should cer- 
tainly have his support. 

Mr. Blount said, that he felt it due to 
a learned and able friend of his, whose 
work had been alluded to by the hon. 
member for Oxford, to disclaim his having 
made use of any language which could be 
construed to imply that the House of 
Savoy had any right to the British Crown. 
Having said so much in justification of his 
he would beg to say, on his own 
that he entirely concurred in the 
motion of his right hon. friend below him, 
but regretted that it did not go further, 


‘and expunge from the Statute Book many 


| to which it applied. 


other oaths equally as obnoxious as those 
He wished that some 
who was competent to the 
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leave in the Statute Book only such oaths 
s, in the present state of things, that House 
would enact. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that not 
being aware that this subject was to be 
brought forward this evening, he had not 
got with him several notes, which he had 
made on a former occasion, in reference to 
the question. The Oath of Abjuration re- 


nounced the right of any descendants of 


James the 2nd, of whom, be it observed, 
there were no lineal descendants existing, 
but there were several claimants in the 
collateral line from James the Ist. [An 
hon. Member said, ‘‘ No, of Charles the 
Ist.”] Well, he might have mistaken the 


name, but the principle was the same. If 


Gentlemen would look to the Act of Set- 
tlement, and to the bills by which the 
oaths had been from time to time modi- 
fied, they would find that they were 
framed on the principle of disclaiming the 
right, not only of the expelled monarch, 
but also of all who would have had a claim, 
in a collateral line, if James 2nd had not 
been expelled. When his hon., or rather, 
he should now say, his noble and learned 
friend, Lord Brougham, said, on a former 
discussion in that House, that it would be 


a mere waste of breath to repeat a form of 


words negativing the title of those who 
did not exist, he agreed with 
friend, that the words which related to the 
lineal descendants of James 2nd were un- 
necessary, and he had no objection to 
spare the breath of hon. Members by the 
omission of those words. But he recol- 
lected afterwards asking his noble friend, 
whether he had adverted to so much of 
the Oath of Abjuration as related, not to 
the lineal, but to the collateral de sscend- 
ants of the Stuart family; and, although 
he was not anthorised to make any de- 
claration on the part of his noble and 
learned friend, yet he felt that he should 
be doing a prejudice to the learning, the 
knowledge, and the accuracy, of his noble 

friend, if he supposed that, occupying the 
high and important station which he did, 

he could fail to see the distinction between 
leaving out of the Oath of Abjuration— 


his noble 


{COMMONS} 





when it became necessary to alter it—a | 


renunciation of the rights of lineal de- 
scendants who did not exist, and omitting 
to negative the claims of collateral de- 
scendants, of whom there were several in 
existence. Every lawyer, and every his- 
torian, and every loyal man, 


| 
| 


must know | 
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any of the guards of the Crown of England 
were proposed to be altered, to look care- 
fully to the rights and pretensions of col- 
lateral claimants. There were many claim. 
ants in a collateral line to the throne of 
England. The House of Sardinia was the 
first; the present king of France, Louis- 
Philip, was the second; and there were 
several others. He had looked into the 
pedigree of Charles Ist, to see if there 
were any descendants in a collateral line, 
and he found that there were several. 
Then came the question, if, when the Act 
of Settlement, and the oaths in connection 
with it, were framed, it was deemed neces- 
sary to abjure, not only the lineal, but also 
the collateral, descendants of the Stuarts, 
would his right hon. friend tell him why 
the same necessity did not still exist with 
regard to collateral descendants, as to 
whose survivorship there was no doubt? 
The hon. Gentleman who had last spoken 
had alluded to what bad been said by the 
hon. member for Oxford, relative to Mr. 
Butler’s work. He had said himself, on a 
former occasion, and he must now take 
the liberty of repeating it, that there was 
a passage in Mr. Butler’s book whichi, 
without any intention of offending that 
respectable author, for whom he had a 
creat esteem, he must call an indiscreet 
and inconsiderate statement. The words 
were—‘‘ The title of the House of Sar- 
dinia,”—and then followed, in a paren- 
thesis ‘ (which was excluded by the Act 
of Settlement”)—to the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” This was the pas- 
sage to which he referred. If it was to be 
expected that a lawyer should express 
himself ace surately—and, surely, upon no 
man was it so incumbent to avoid all doubt 
or ambiguity in his expressions—he must 
observe, that it was not accurate to say 
that the House of Sardinia, although its 
exclusion was noticed in parenthesis, 
had a title to the throne of these realms. 
The House of Sardinia had no more title 
than the door-keeper of that House. He 
therefore objected to the expression as in- 
accurate, and one which should not have 
been used by a lawyer. He objected to 
it because it implied a considerable denial 
to the principle established at the Revo- 
lution, which was, that, when the throne 
became vacant in the person of James the 
2nd, that vacancy carried with it an an- 
nulment of the claims of all descendants, 
lineal or collateral. He had also the au- 


how essential it was in that House, when | thority of Judge Blackstone, that not only 
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all the descendants of James the 2nd, but 
the whole House of Stuart, claiming 
from any predecessor of James, were to 
be excluded from the throne. The words 
of that learned Judge were—‘ That the 
declaration of Parliament at the Revolu- 
tion, that the throne was vacant, was a 
declaration affecting not only the person 
of James the 2nd himself, but also all his 
heirs; rendering the hone absolutely and 
completely vacant.” Whoever denie .d that, 
denied the principle on which the Revo- 
lution was founded. That principle had 
been settled by both sides of that House. 
Although the event had happened, which 
rendered it a waste of breath to protest 
against the lineal descendants of 
the 2nd, yet he could not consent to alter 
the principle of the oath; namely, that 
the vacancy of the throne in the person 
of James the 2nd, was a principle in 
operation upon the collateral as well as 
the lineal descendants, It was upon that 
principle that all the oaths had been 
framed, and if it had been necessary a 
century since, it was equally necessary 
still. As he had not been aware of the 





James 


to-night, he was not prepared to give it | 
all the consideration, in its 


therefore suggest the postponement of the 
committee. He had heard another argu- 





leave to notice. Some wise Gentlemen 
said, it was very ridiculous to continue an 
oath abjuring the title of the House of 
Sardinia, and asked, if that power was 
likely to send an army of 100,000 men to 
enforce its claims, or if we had reason to 
apprehend an invasion from France to 
support the claims of its sovereign upon 
the Crown of England; and it was urged, 
that it was superfluous to abjure that 
which was but the spectre of aright, and 
existed only in imagination. That was a 
good argument to a certain extent; but 
let him remind Gentlemen of what had 
occurred at the peace of Amiens. 
was a time when the king of England 
claimed the title of king of France, and, 
until about some thirty years ago, Gentle- 
men who were attentive in their devotions 
might recollect a sort of canézlena, in which 
we prayed for “ our Lord George, King of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and France.” He 
did not suppose that any Frenchman, 
hearing this prelude to a sermon in our 
churches, would be alarmed lest the King 
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There | 


intention of bringing forward this question | | 


different | 
branches, which it required, and should | 


ment on this subject, which he would beg 
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of England should seize upon the throne 
of France; but it happened that this 
spectre, or phantom, of a title had been 
disclaimed by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in the treaty of Amiens. 
if these spectres of titles were considered 
so serious as to be disclaimed in solemn 
treaties with other States, he owned, that 
although, perhaps, it might be too great 
caution on his ie yet he thought ‘that, 
ela, it was ri eht to have 
regard to the minute defences by which 
our domestic constitution was surrounded 
and preserved. He could mention other 
instances of diplomatic caution superior 
to this. He agreed with his noble and 
learned friend Lord Vaux—that it was 
hardly worth while to waste one’s breath 
in negativing the title of James the 2nd. 
But to save one’s breath pronouncing 
three words, he would not abolish an oath 
which recorded the principle, that on the 
vacancy of the throne, not only lineal, but 
also collateral, descendants, and all possi- 
ble claimants of the House of Stuart, had 
not, and never could have, a shadow of 
right to the throne of these realms. 

The 2 r of the Day was read. 

Mr. ¢ . Wunn rose to move, that the 
Speaker ate leave the Chair, and observed, 
that he had not anticipated the probability 
of the House proc pene a with a discussion 
at the present stage of the Bill, when the 
motion was m¢ rely for going into a Com- 
mittee. His hon. and learned friend would 
perhaps have omitted some of his remarks 
had he been in the House when he stated 
his intention to move that the Committee 
be instructed to divide the Bill into two, 
one relative to the oaths before the Lord 
Steward, and the other embracing only 
the Oath of Abjuration. In reply to an 
objection from the hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Inglis) he might mention, that in the oath 
taken before the Lord Steward there was 
not a word about qualification. The de- 
claration on that subject was filed in the 
Clerk’s-office, and the Member was ob- 
lized to swear at the Table of the House 
that his qualification was a true one. A 
single fact would best refute the hon. 
Baronet’s notion as to the trifling nature 


pro majore caut 


of the inconveniences attendant on the 
present functions of the Lord Steward. 
In 1810, the then Lord Steward having 


resigned in the morning, without the f fart 
having transpired, his deputy accordingly 
proceeded with the swearing of Members, 
all of whom thereby unknowingly might 
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have forfeited their seats, and incurred | of Modena had never put forward any 


the penalty of the Statute. At present, 


should any important question be pending, | 
the Lord Steward, by resigning, might in- | 
capacitate every Member of the House | 


of Commons, until Ministers should have 
an opportunity of advising with his Ma- 


jesty concerning the appointment of a | 


successor. Atthe same time, there was 
no difference whatever in the form of the 


two oaths, except that that which was | 


taken at the Table was repeated with more 
solemnity of manner than the other, al- 
though, perhaps, not with so much as 
such a ceremony ought in any case to 
demand. ‘That solemnity, in his opinion, 
would be materially increased by the cur- 
tailment he proposed—namely, the omis- 
sion of the Oath of Abjuration. 
however, highly offensive for any indivi- 
dual to assert or argue on the assumption 
that the King, Lords, and Commons, 
might not limit the succession to the throne 
in any way which they might think fit, as 
it was impossible to anticipate what cir- 
cumstances might hereafter arise which 
would call for such an exercise of the pre- 
rogative of Parliament. Then, with re- 
spect to what had been said touching the 
opinions expressed in one of Mr. C. But- 
ler’s publications, he really could not 
regard such an argument, if argument it 
could be called, but as mere words ; for 
how could the opinions of any individual 
affect the interpretation put by the Legis- 
lature on its own Statutes ? And was there 
not a specific and most explicit law, by 
which the House of Sardinia, as well as 
the other descendants of the Stuarts, in 
the most comprehensive sense of the term, 
were totally excluded from the throne of 
this realm ? Was there not the Act of Set- 
tlement, a part, and most important part, 
of the law of the land, by which the suc- 
cession to the British throne was estab- 
lished beyond the reach of controversy ; 
and was not that Act decisive and sufficient 
on the matter? Was there any claimant 
of the House of Stuart at present in ex- 
istence to alarm them, to “ fright the isle 
from its propriety?” The representative 
of that ancient and once royal family was 
the Duchess of Modena; and he believed 
even the hon. member for the University 
of Oxford himself did not suffer much alarm 
for the safety of the Protestant establish- 
ments of the country from the claims of 
that illustrious lady. The fact was, as the 


House was well aware, that the Duchess 


! 
It was, | 


jesty of the Republic. 





claim to the throne of England, founded 
on her descent from the last of our Stuart 
kings; never assumed any title implying 
any such claim; and if ever she did, would 
her folly be worth a thought unsupported 
by an army or alliances to enforce it? In 
truth, it was a little too much for common 


sense to bear with gravity, that at this 


period of our history, and of the history of 
the world, hon. Members should seriously 
express any apprehension that the doing 
away with an oath—originally imposed 
for temporary purposes, no longer in ex- 
istence—would endanger the succession of 
the House of Brunswick, and open the 
way to the throne of this great empire of 
some guasi collateral descendant of the 
House of Stuart. The supposition was 
too absurd for him to take up the time of 
the House by refuting it: in fact, the 
claims of the descendants of the last 
Stuart king were as truly obsolete, in an 
historical point of view, as the rival claims 
of the red and white roses of York and 
Lancaster. Then, as to the argument 
which the hon. member for Boroughbridge 
had founded on the circumstance of the 
claim to the throne of France, implied in 
the ridiculous, and most nugatory, and, in 
truth, most disgraceful—from the silly 
obstinacy with which it was retained— 
assumption of the title of the king of 
France by the king of England, having 
been mooted by the Treaty of Amiens, was 
it not enough to remind the House of the 
different circumstances of the two cases ! 
Here was a king—a de facto and de jure 
king—of this powerful empire, putting 
forward a most silly claim to a thron 
which was occupied by the rightful heirs, 
and to which he had no pretensions what- 
ever; thus making a nugatory assumption 
of a title neither more nor less than an 
impotent insult to another monarch. But 
the truth was, the French Court deemed 
it unworthy of their serious notice, and 
it was in 1800, when we were effecting the 
union of the Legislature of Ireland with 
that of this country, that the title was 
dropped, and then, not at the request of 
the French King, but at the instance of 
the French Republic, which declared, that 
aking of England’s calling himself also 
king of France, was an insult to the ma- 
But, said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, though there 1s 
no dangerous claimant to the possessions 
once enjoyed by the House of Stuart now 
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in existence, there may be; and there- 
fore you must not remove our only pro- 
tection—the Oath of Abjuration. His 
answer was,—when such a_ possibility 
assumes a serious aspect, let Parliament, 
in its wisdom, provide the remedy; but 
till then let them not be “ wasting their 
breath” combating with chimeras. Sup- 
pose the Oath of Abjuration wholly abo- 
lished, would any hon. Member venture 
to assert, that thereby the claims of any 
descendant of James 2nd to the throne 
of this realm would be promoted one jot, 
or that the Brunswick succession would 
be in the least affected by it? But, said 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, recollect 
that King Louis Philip is a collateral 
descendant of the House of Stuart. This 
was not the fact in the sense of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, for the claim of 
the Duchess of Orleans, the daughter of 
Charles Ist, did not descend to the Duke 
of Orleans, the present king of the 
French, but to the Duchess of Modena ; 
and she, as he had stated, had no ineli- 
nation to assert it. It was true that the 
ex-King, Charles 10th, had married a 
daughter of the House of Savoy, but he 
believed that but little apprehension was 
entertained for the safety of the throne of 
this kingdom from the heirs of that royal 
personage. It was in fact combating with 
artificial shadows to put forward any as- 
sertion of danger to our 
monarchs from the descendants of 
House of Stuart. With respect to the 
motion before the House, he could not 
anticipate any objection. It went mere ‘ly 
to separate into two bills, the two branches 
of that which he had introduced in one 
bill on a former occasion. 


{Fen 4} 





existing line of | 
the | 


It was his in- | 


tention to proceed then only with that | 


branch by which the necessity for Mem- 
bers taking the oaths before the Lord 
Steward, previously to taking their seats 
in that Howe, would be done away with. 
The other branch—that for abolishing the 
Oath of Abjuration—he would postpone 
till after the decision of the House on his 
hon. friend’s Motion for the relief of our 
Jewish fellow- -subjects. The two discus- 
sions might jar in degree with each other, 


therefore he would not invite the attention | 
of the House to the expedienc y of abolish- | 


ing the Oath of Abjuration till the measure 
for the repeal of the civil disabilities 
affecting the Jews had been disposed of. 
Mr. Goulburn observed, 
jects of the Bill were twofold, To the 





that the ob- | 
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first part, which related to the abolition of 
the oaths taken before the Lord Steward, 
he had no objection; but to the repeal of 
the Oath of Abjuration, notwithstanding 
all the arguments which had been urged 
by his right hon. friend, he would give a 
most decided negative. Was the right 
hon. Gentleman prepared to go to the 
legitimate length of his own argument ? 
If so, he ought to be prepared at the same 
time to abolish the Oath of Allegiance ; for 
if they might repeal the Oath of Abjura- 
tion because the law otherwise provided 
for the integrity of the existing dynasty, 
on the same grounds they might repeal 
the Oath of Allegiance, the law also com- 
pelling their fealty to the line of monarchs 
who had sat on the throne since the Act of 
Settlement. 

Mr. Perceval thought, that one most 
important point had been nearly forgotten, 
or overlooked in the course of this dis- 
cussion. The oath was not only directed 
against certain persons, but against certain 
opinions, considered to be unfit to be ad- 
mitted into the government of the king- 
dom; and it went to the support of a 
great principle—he meant the principle of 
Protestantism in our government; for, 
although the succession was limited to the 
heirs of the Princess Sophia, it was only 
so limited while they continued Protest- 
ants: the words were, ‘ the heirs of her 
body being Protestants.” He thought 
that the House ought to attend to this 
principle, and, in consideration of its 
importance, eo should pause before 
they adopted the measure proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Lord Althorp felt himself called upon 
to remind the House, that it was then 
indulging in a most needless and unex- 
pected discussion, on subjects which, in 
the very terms of his right hon. friend’s 
motion, would come substantively and 
separately before the House on other 
occasions. Hon. Members were discuss- 
ing the expediency of abolishing the Oath 
of Abjuration, though his right hon. friend 
had declared, that he would for the present 
postpone that branch of his measure, and 
would confine himself toa bill for doing 
away with the necessity of Members taking 
the oaths before the Lord Steward. Hon. 
Members would see, that, on the present 
occasion, their opposition and remarks 
were, tO say the least, premature. 


Repeal Bill, 


Sir C. Wetherell had no objection to the 
mere matter of form being gone through, 
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but in every other respect he objected to 
the motion of the right hon. Gentleman. | 


Oaths of Abjuration, §c. 


He contended, that the same principle | 
which would go to the repeal of the Oath 


of Abjuration, namely—that the law im- 
plied the obligation which the words of 
that oath embodied—would, in like man- 
ner, go to the repeal of the Oath of Alle- 
giance itself; for the law implied, on the 
part of every subject, the duty of faithful 
allegiance to the Crown. His objection to 


the proposition of the right hon. Gentleman | 


was, that it was not for the repeal of mere 


words, but for the repeal of that which seem- | 


ed to him to be the very principle of the 
Revolution of 1688. Feeling that very 


strongly, he should take the sense of the | 


House on the question, whether the prin- 
ciple of the Revolution was not embodied 
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| Sir £. Sng megersien hang that an oppor- 
; tunity would be given for discussing the 
principle of these two Bills separately, and 
that hon. Members, by assenting to thi 
| Speaker’s now leaving the Chair, would 
not be considered as pledged to the sup- 
port of either of them, 
Mr. C. W. Wynn.—Certainly not. 
The Speaker then left the Chair. Thi 
| bill went into the Committee, where it was 
| divided into two bills to be called the 
Oaths before the Lord Steward’s Bill and 
| the Abjuration Oath Repeal Bill. The 
report on each was brought up and read, 
The report on the Lord Steward’s Oaths 
Bill was ordered to be taken into consi- 
deration on this day se’nnight, and the 
report on the Oath of Abjuration Bill on 
the 20th of February. 


in that oath, and whether the abolition of | 


the oath would not, in effect, be a denying 
of that principle? The man who could 
bring himself to doubt upon that subject 
must have brought his mind into a state 
which he by no means envied. He should 
certainly oppose the measure. 

Sir #. Inglis would also press his oppo- 
sition to the Motion tothe vote, if the 
right hon. Gentleman should take the as- 
sent of the House to it as an argument 
in fayour of his bringing in a bill for 
abolishing the Oath of Abjuration. 

General Gascoyne would vote 


hon. friend who had spoken last, should | « 


he divide the House on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s motion ; for he had not heard 
any thing from the right hon. Gentleman 
which in his mind, amounted to a_justifi- 
cation of it. 

Mr. Sadler thought, that the House 
ought to proceed circumspectly on a mat- 
ter of this importance. He conjured the 
hon. Mover of this Bill to pause before he 
pressed it to a decision, in order that 
those who entertained doubts as to its 
propriety might have time given them for 
the removal of those doubts. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that the 
House had not pledged itself to this Bill 
before the vacation ; on the contrary, it 
was expressly stated, that the discussion 
upon it should be better taken in the Com- 
mittee. If the House allowed him to 
divide his measure into two bills (a plan 
that would be of great convenience in the 
discussion), he should propose to proceed | 
with one of the Bills without delay, while 
he should postpone the consideration of 
the other to a future day. 


with his | 





Civit List.] Lord Adthorp laid upon 
The Table of the House papers relating to 
the estimate of the future annual charge 
of the Civil List. The noble Lord then 
said :—Pursuant to the notice I gave ona 
former day, I now proceed, Sir, to discharge 
the duty I have undertaken, in moving 
that'these papers be referred to a Com- 
mittee on the Civil List. In making this 
Motion, it will be my duty shortly to state 
| what his Majesty’s Ministers have pro- 
| posed to do with respect to the Civil List. 
| In framing these estimates, we have en- 
| deavoured to follow out the course which 
| it appeared to be the wish of this House, 
| on a former occasion, should be adopted. 
In the first place, then, we propose to re- 
fer the Civil List to a Committee. — It did 
not appear, on the occasion to which | 
| have alluded, that there was any Gentle- 
man in the House who wished to dimi- 
nish the comforts of his Majesty, or to 
detract from the dignity of the Crown. 
The question on that occasion, and the 
discussion which then took place, arose 
upon the objections tothe Civil List, as 
proposed by the late Government, be- 
cause that Civil List contained, in many 
respects, matter not connected with the 
dignity of the Crown, or with the personal 
comfort of his Majesty. It was also ob- 
jected to, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite refused to refer it to a Com- 
mittee. In proposing the estimates which 
I now lay upon the ‘Table, I have endea- 
voured to avoid these objections. I have 
laid out of them all those charges which 
| the Civil List formerly contained which 
do not appear to me connected with the 
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personal comfort of his Majesty, or with 
the dignity of the Crown. I have difiered 
also from the right hon. Gentleman with 
respect to the mode of dividing the Civil 
List. He divided it into ten classes. 
That princi; yle of division appeared to me 
inconvenient, and [ have divided it into 
five classes. The first of these classes 
is that for the Privy Purse and the allow- 
ance to her Majesty—the second relates 
to the service of the Houschold—the third 
to the expenses of the Household—the 
fourth class comprises the sums appro- 
priated for the Royal Bounties—and the 
fifth consists of the Pensions. I have 
made this division of the classes of the 
items forming the Civil List, because it 
appears to me that all the rest ought to 
be under the control of Parliament. It is 
desirable that his Majesty, with regard to 
his personal income, and with respect to 
that which concerns his personal comfort, 
should be independent of this and the 
other House of Parliament. He ought 
not to be liable to have inquiries made 
into the mode of that expenditure; which 
would be a hardship on any individual 
whatever, and which would be the greater 
on him, on account of the dignified sta- 
tion he holds. With regard to the first 
of these classes—the vote for the Privy 
Purse, and the allowance to her Majesty 
—I do not intend to propose any alteration 
whatever. Thesum charged to that class 
is 110,0002., being composed of 60,0002. 
forthe Privy Purse, and 50,000Z. for the 
Queen. With respect to the second class 
—that relating to the Officers of the 
Household —the sum formerly proposed 
was 140,546/. I propose that the charge 
for that class should now be 130,3002. 
I do not mean that the House should con- 
sider this as a reduction to that amount, 
because it arises from a change in the 
urangement, the reduction being occa- 
sioned by the removal of the salaries of 
officers of the Board of Works from the 
Civil List to the Consolidated Fund. I 
have made this alteration, because I think 
that all these officers should be under the 
control of Parliament. A reduction is 
also occasioned by the abolition of the 
office of Auditor of the Civil List. That 
has long been a sinecure office—the duties 
have been performed by the deputy Audi- 
tor, and I have therefore thought it ought 
to be abolished. The House will, however, 
perceive, that to deduct those two sums 
—the salaries connected with the Board 
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of Works, about 10,000/., and the ex- 
pense of the Auditor of the Civil List, 
2,4002.—will make a larger reduction than 
the amount I have stated ; but it is coun- 
terbalanced by including some smaller 
salaries, at present paid from other classes, 
which the House will perhaps not think 
it necessary that I should particularize. 
The third class proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman was for the expense of the 
Household of his Majesty, and his sug- 
gestion was to the eukéut of 210,5002. 
My proposition for the same class is 
171,5002. ; and I must here remark, that 
I am not about to state the sum as an ac- 
tual reduction, as the difference 
from transferring the charge of the Board 
of Works to a different department. 
When I first looked at the subject, I con- 
fess it seemed extraordinary that while the 
expense of all articles of consumption was 
so much decreased, the charge for the 
maintenance of the royal Household had 
remained unabated; but on examining 
the subject more minutely and accurately, 
I have arrived at the opinion, that a reduc- 
tion cannot be made without compelling 
his Majesty either to alter his present style 
of living or to incur debt. I am sure the 
House will not wish that either alternative 
should take place. It must not be for- 
gotten that an increase of expenditure is 
necessarily occasioned by the circum- 
stance that we have happily at present a 
Queen Consort. I am prepared to assert, 
that his Majesty couid not live in his pre- 
sent style with a smaller allowance, unless 
- pursued a system of greater economy 
in all the dep: irtments of the Royal House- 

hold. The fourth class relates to the 
royal bounty and charity, and the sum 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
was 23,0( OZ, per annum. [n that I shall 
suggest no alteration. In the fifth class 
—that of pensions — I have made the 
greatest change. ‘The following was the 
scale of Pensions charged by the right 
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arises 





hon. Gentleman on the Civil List of Eng- 

land, Ireland, and Scotland :— 
England ae as £74,200 
Ireland os ae oe ne 53,795 
Scotland ne ae a 31,222 
Total ..  .. £189,217 


I perfectly agree with those who think 
that a liberal allowance ought to be ade 
to the King, to enable him to reward the 
services of the meritorious—to assist those 
whom his Majesty considers distressed — 








and to bestow marks of favour where those 
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marks of favour are deserved. Neverthe- 
less, I am satisfied that the sum of 
159,0007. is a great deal too much to 
be so applied. I know that it was the 
intention of the Duke of Wellington to 
lessen it to 144,000/. in the following 
manner—Pensions were to be allowed out 
of the Civil List of, 

England tothe amountof .. .. 


Treland — 
Scotland oe 


£74,200 
40,000 
30,000 


£144,200 


in my view, bea 
My proposition is 


Still that sum would, 
great deal too much. 
to bring the English, Irish and Scotch 
Pensions into one sum, which will much 
simplify and improve the account. I 
propose that the House, should grant 
for this purpose no more than 75,000/. 
making a reduction of 69,0007. I will 
now explain to the House the mode in 
which [I mean to effect this reduction. 
Three modes have occurred to me. It 
might be done—first, by granting no pen- 
sion until the list was reduced to the sum 
I propose; it must be evident, however, 
that this plan would be unfair to his pre- 
sent Majesty, as it would, in all probabi- 
lity, prevent him from granting a single 
pension, The second mode might be, 
that as pensions fall in, his Majesty should 
be allowed to grant a ‘smaller sum, so as 
gradually to reduce the amount of the 
list. This plan is liable to some degree 
of objection: and the mode in which I 
propose to effect the reduction is the third. 
It is this:—That the pensions should be 
taken by seniority according to the date 
of the grant, and that those which amount 
to 75,000/., standing at the head of the 
whole number, shall be placed on the 
Civil List; so that the public shall gain 
the advantage as the others fallin. 1 am 
aware that this plan, placing the oldest 
lives on the list gives his Majesty an ad- 
vantage in the division ; but, considering 
the great sacrifices made in the whole 
amount, I do not think that the House 
will object to allow it. It is necessary for 
me to explain the grounds on which [ do 
not propose to remove any of the existing 
pensions, and I will state them shortly. 
It is certainly true, and no man is more 
ready to assert it than I am, that many 
of the Pensions on the List are such as 
ought never to have been granted; but 
after the best examination I have been 
able to give the subject, I am able 
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to say that the majority are merely and 
purely pensions of charity. I willingly 
admit that we have the legal right to put 
an end to all those pensions ; they expire, 
by law, with the demise of the Crown, and 
ithasnorighttorenew them. But though 
we may have a legal right, I doubt if we 
have an equitable right, to abolish them ; 
because they were, undoubtedly, always 
granted on the supposition that the party 
receiving them obtained them for life, 
The result ofmy statement, unquestionably, 
is, that there will be, on this branch, no 
immediate saving to the public. When | 
say that there is no immediate saving, it 
ought not perhaps to be omitted that there 
is a saving to the extent of about 20,0002. ; 
but I do not put it forward so far as a 
measure of economy. I think the great 
recommendation of my planis, abstracting o 
from the Civil List, not under the control 
of Parliament, the sum of 460,000/. per 
annum, which hereafter will be placed 
under the supervision of the House. The 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goulburn) was, that 970,000/. should 
be granted for the Civil List, over the dis- 
bursements of which this House could ex- 
ercise no control. My plan is, that only 
510,0002. shall be so circumstanced ; and 
although what I have opened to the House 
may not occasion any immediate saving, it 
will ultimately lead to it, and it will give 
Parliament the control it ought to exer- 
cise. Having said somuch respecting the 
Civil List, I may remark, that there is 
another point, not indeed immediately be- 
longing to it, but intimately connected 
with it, upon which I feel it my duty to 
say a "few words. 
King George the 3rd, the sum of 54,0001. 
was * granted to user Charlotte for her 
jewels, besides the outfit with which she 
was provided. Inthe case of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, also, a large sum was 
voted for the outfit of her royal highness ; 
and I have reason to believe, that a propo- 
sition for granting an outfit to her present 
Majesty was under the consideration of 
the late Government. I believe that |! 
am correct when I state, that the Duke 
of Wellington did not consider it unrea- 
sonable that such a proposal should be 
made to the House of Commons. Con- 
sidering that her Majesty had to provide 
the whole of her royal establishment, and 
that many difficulties must necessarily be 
encountered whenever a person begins in 
debt, it did not seem to me unreason- 
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able that an outfit should be granted by 
Parliament. But I have the satisfaction 
of informing the House, that his Majesty, 
with the liberality which belongs to the 
constitution of his mind—with that con- 
siderativeness which renders him so atten- 
tive to the wishes of his subjects—and 
with that solicitude for the public welfare 
which has already given so much general 
satisfaction, declines to accept it. We 
cannot pretend to insinuate, either in this 
House or out of it, that the measures we 
propose have not received a gio 
and approval of his Majesty. We have 
the happiness to serve aroyal ester, who 
is glad to give a ready acquiescence to 
every suggestion tending to promote the 
welfare of his people. He has com- 
menced his reign as, perhaps, the most 
popular King in our history, and he 
bids fair to preserve that popularity by 
an earnest and constant desire to merit 
it. I beg to move, that the papers be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Goulburn: I do not rise to enter 
into any details regarding the Civil List, and 

I shall follow the example of the noble 
Lord and his friends, who, when I had 
the honour of making my statement, re- 
served the expression of a decided opinion 
until they had due time for consideration. 
But I cannot refrain, even upon this first 
occasion, from offering a few observations 
upon what has fallen from the noble Lord. 
I understood that the decision the House 
came to in November last was, that the 
details of the measure were to be sub- 
mitted to a Committee up-stairs, in order 
that they might report, not only what 
they thought ought to be the amount 
of the Civil List, but the details they con- 
sidered expedient. I understood the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir H. Parnell) who 
proposed the Committee, grounded him- 
self upon a precedent which went the 
length I have stated. He intended, that 
any measures, afterwards to be introduced 
by Ministers, should result from the in- 
quiries of that C ommittee ; and the point 
at issue between the right hon. Baronet 
and myself was, whether the preparation 
of the estimates belonged properly to the 
servants of the Crown, or to a Select Com- 
mittee. Whatever was the decision of ee 
House upon that occasion, I am glad, 
least, to have the sanction of the cid 
Lord to the principle, that itis the duty 
of the Government, let it be composed of 
whom it may, to undertake the task of 
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preparing the estimates, instead of dele- 
gating the responsibility to others. The 
noble Lord has said, that he has en- 
deavoured to conform himself to the 
principle advanced in debate by those 
who opposed the plan I had the honour 
of submitting. He has excluded from 
the Civil List all that was not strictly 
attached to the personal comfort and 
dignity of the Sovereign, and he is, no 
doubt, aware, that in taking this course 
he has been guilty of a departure from 
the principle upon which every Govern- 
ment has hitherto acted in the settlement 
of the Civil List. It has always been the 
practice, at the commencement of every 
reign, to provide for the Civil Government, 
and for the expense of the Civil List, in one 
sum. The noble Lord takes upon him- 
self, for the first time, to separate the 
provision for the personal comfort of the 
Sovereign from the provision for the civil 
government; and when he comes to look 
into the various departments, I apprehend 
he will find it extremely difficult to follow 
up the principle he has adopted. There 
is in the Constitution a connection so 
intimate between what regards the civil 
government of the country, and what con- 
cerns the dignity and comfort of the Crown, 
that when the noble Lord examines the 
details, he will find it very difficult to 


justify some of the charges he has left on 


the Civil List. But 1 shall be better 
prepared to discuss this point when the 
minutie are before the House. By the 
general features of the plan of the noble 
Lord, it appears that he does not, as he 
has justly stated, effect any great re- 
duction of expense. He has candidly 
stated, as I was sure he would do, that, 
having inquired, he found that no con- 
siderable diminution of charge could be 
made, without infrmging on the comforts 
of the King, and on the proper splendor 
and dignity of the Throne. I may con- 
gratulate myself, therefore, on having the 
testimony of the noble Lord in my favour 
upon this important point, and there is 
not a candid man in the country who 
would not render the same justice to the 
estimates brought forward by his Majesty’s 
late Ministers, Whatever may have been 
said here, or whatever may have been the 
cry raised against them out of doors, it is 
now admitted that they were neither ex- 
aggerated nor improper. There is one 
important alteration proposed by the 
noble Lord, on which I confess I feel 
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considerable apprehension. I apprehend, 
that what the noble Lord puts forward as 
a reduction of expenditure, will, in fact, 
lead, at no distant period, to a great 
increase. He tells us, that it is intend- 
ed to abolish the office, established in 
1815, of Auditor of the Civil List, and 
that this duty is to be transferred to the 
Treasury. The total amount of charge 
s 2,400/.; and the reason assigned is, 
that the duties have been adequately dis- 
charged by deputy. I know that while 
I was in office, the exertions of this par- 
ticular officer were essentially necessary 
to prevent the needless accumulation of 
expense in the department of the Civil 
List connected with the Royal Household ; 
and, armed as he was with various powers 
by Act of Parliament, he was of the greatest 
use in detecting the sources of needless 
extravagance, and in stopping them before 
they had run to any extent. If the 
noble Lord thinks that the Treasury Board 
will be qualified to enter into an ex- 
amination of details of this sort, or, in 
fact, that it will do so, he will find him- 
self mistaken; and encroachments will 


be then made upon the personal comfort 
of the Sovereign. 
ere long, that he has made a 


He will find, perhaps, 
false calcu- 
lation, and that the apparent saving of 
2,4002. per annum may render it necessary 
hereafter to apply to Parliament, owing 
to the want of due control, and the con- 
sequent increase of expenditure. I should 
say, from my Own experience, that if any 
appointment of the kind has answered 
the purpose for which it was made, it has 
been the office which it is now proposed 
to abolish. The experiment is, at Icast, 
hazardous, and the effect of it may be, to 
drive the King to Parliament to relieve 
him from the pecuniary burthen of an ex- 
cess in the expe! nditure for the royal house- 
hold. I willnotnow enter into the question, 
how far it may be expedient to withdraw 
from the Civil List that part of the dis- 
bursements occasioned by the preservation 
and repair of the royal palaces: the noble 
Lord means that these matters shall be 
annually submitted to Parliament: he 
thinks that a yearly discussion of such 
points, and others connected with the 
Board of Works, will be highly desirable, 
inasmuch as they relate personally to the 
Sovereign. Until I am more fully in- 
formed, I will only remark, that I differ 
from him in opinion. The great alteration | v 
he proposes in the Civil List is, the re- 
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duction of the pensions, which were about 
155,000. a year, and were intended by the 
late Government to be 140,0002. a year, 
The noble Lord’s plan is, that they shall 
be reduced to 75,000/.a year. As to the 
amount of pensions the King ought to be 
allowed to grant, my opinion is certainly 
not that of the noble Lord. At no an- 
tecedent period has it been so small as 
the sum I intended to propose. No man 


can deny the necessity of this branch of 


charitable distribution; but the noble 
Lord intends to limit his Majesty’s means, 
in this respect, to about half its present 
amount. My opinion is, that the pre- 
rogative of the Crown will thus be unduly 
and unfairly restricted—not only below 
what it has been in former times, but 
below the amount that ought to be fixed 
on, comparing the situation of the country 
with the situation of the Crown. If [ 
wanted a popular topic upon which to 
descant, I should find it here; but I never 
have been, and never will be, the slave of 
popularity. Let me ask, who would de- 
prive the head of the State of what is 
necessary to its proper dignity? I trust, 
whether in or out of office, I never shall 
be found among the number of those 
willing to do that. I concur — the 
noble ‘Lord, that the proposed change in 
the pensions will be to the advantage of 
the Crown rather than to its disadvantace. 
If I understand the new arrangement, for 
the next few years the power of the King 
to grant pensions will be increased, while 
the restriction will only come into operation 
at some future period, and perhaps under 
some other Ministry. Let the House re- 
member how the matter now stands. 
Upon the English list, the King may 
grant pensions to the full amount of the 
annual vacancies; but on the Irish and 
Scotch Pension lists he has not the same 
power. The Crown is limited on these 
two lists in the amount which it can 
grant, whatever may be the extent of the 
vacancies. The noble Lord intends to 
consolidate the three classes, so as to take 
away the limitation; and he besides places 
upon the Civil List all the seniors among 
the pensioners, so that the King will have 
the benefit of all the old lives, which, of 
course, drop off the fastest, while all the 
young lives are thrown upon the Con- 
solidated Fund. The Pension list now 
amounts to 155,000/. per annum, and the 
vacancies in England may be stated, on 
an average, to caaiet to about 7 0000. 
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a-year. Since, then, all the young lives 
are thrown upon the Consolidated Fund, 
and all the old lives preserved for the 
Civil List, the result will be, not a saving, 
but a considerably increased expenditure, 
by enabling the King to give a greater 
number of pensions than he would, under 
other circumstances, have it in his power 
The amount of pensions granted 
anterior to 1784 was about 12,0007, and 
anterior to 1800 about 42,000/., and by 
the proposed arrangement, the pensions 
on the lives that decrease slowly and 
gradually will be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund; andon those that decrease 
rapidly, out of the Civil List. Hereafter, 
in some future reign, and under 
other Administration, there may be a re- 
striction upon the power of the Crown to 
reward public or personal service ; but, 
under thepresent Ministry, itcan hardly be 
said to be limited at all. 
this as an objection to the arrangement, 
because I hold it highly expedient that the 


to sive, 


sonic 


Crown should possess ample means for | 
| anything 


I will not detain 


exercising its bounty. 
entering into any 


the House now by 


details; but, with respect to the annual | 
Lord wishes | 


inspection, which the noble 
to establish, into the salarics of am- 
bassadors and ministers at foreign Courts, 


I must say, that it isan encroachment upon | 


the smateutional rights and prerogatives 
of the King—perhaps the greatest en-- 
croachment ever made. If we are to 
maintain the principle, that the King is 
to regulate and conduct negotiations with 
other States, will that be possible if the 
Minister of the Crown must come down 
to the House of Commons to settle the 
specitic salary of every envoy—to state 
the nature of his claim, the extent of his 
services, and the circumstances that render 
negotiation necessary? It seems to me, 
that this part of the scheme strikes 
at the very foundation of ereat and 
valuable constitutional principle, that the 
Crown alone is to be intrusted with the 
management of our diplomatic relations. 
A fortunate concurrence of circumstances 
(though the present aspect of affairs in 
Europe does not by any means seem to 
promise it) may prevent inconvenience in 
this respect for two or three years; but 
sure I am, that if the noble Lord succeeds 
in carrying this part of his measure, many 
will live to rue the support they gave it. 
He has not stated, 
to effect any reduction in the diplomatic 
VOL. il, 772 
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| ways a painful subject, 
I do not state | 
}a decision 
must have anticipated it ; 


| with the right hon. 


that it is his intention | 
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expenditure of the country; but as it is 
not my wish to deal unfairly by the 
proposition, it may be better to postpone 
my remarks upon this branch until | have 
seen the details. The noble Lord and | 
ditter upon great leading principles, but I 
shall always be ready to discuss that 
difference with due regard to his con- 
venience. I shall never be anxious to 
take any undue advantage, but to give the 
fullest opportunity for the statement of 
opinion, and for the support of it by argu- 
ment. only other topic 

which it is necessary for me to advert 
We are told, that his Majesty has taken 
upon himself the expense of an outfit for 
the Queen. ‘Tio those who have had an 
opportunity of personal access to his 
Majesty——to those who have communicated 
with him on matters of expenditure (al- 
but most be- 
tween a Sovereign and his Minister), such 
will no surprise: they 
and [I can as- 
that if there were 
endear his Majesty 


Chere is oue 


$o 
cive 


Lord, 


could 


sure the noble 
that 


to his people more than he has already 


endeared himself, it would be his deep 
regret and just consideration for the 
present circumstances of the country. I 
agree with the noble Lord, that if an outfit 
were necessary, the Minister of the Crown 
ought to propose it; and I only - that 
his Majesty will not find, by 
liberality to his people, he = 1S unduly 
lessened the sums that ought to be applie d 
and dignity, 
inconvenience 


his 


tha 


to his own personal comfort 
so as to occasion hereafter 
and embarrassment. 
Lord Althorp : 
10 points whi 


is misunderstood me. 


[ only rise to explain 

e the right hon. Gen- 
tleman h: First, 
to the abolition of the office of Auditor of 
the Civil List—what I meant to say was, 
which is really the fact, that I found nearly 
the whole of the duties of the Auditor dis- 
charged by his deputy. Ihave, therefore, 
done what I shall always think it right to 
do in such cases—I have abolished the 
office of Auditor, and I have provided, that 
the deputy shall continue bis duties fox a 
much sum than the salary of the 
Auditor. On the other point I fully agree 
Gentleman: it would 
be inconvenient and inexpedicnt, that the 
items of diplomatic expenditure should be 


upon tw 


as 


less 


} annually brought before a Committee of 


Supply ; and I propose, therefore, that the 
amount shall be paid out of the Consoli- 
G 
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dated Fund. ft will then be under the 
control of Parliament; but the particu- 
lars will not come before it every year. 

Mr. Goulburn: Then, as it appears to 
me, the difference will be no more than 
this:—To pay in two sums, and out of 
two funds, what has hitherto been paid in 
one sum, and out of one fund. 

Sir H. Parnell referred to the grounds 
on which he had originally moved for the 
Committee on the Civi! List; first, he had 
wished to obtain some clear and proper 
understanding of what was the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and, next, he hoped to re- 
duce the total sum required for the Civil 
List. It had never entered into his mind 
that the Committee should prepare the 
estimates by entering into a preliminary 
examination of the details. The course 
that night adopted by the noble Lord 
seemed exactly that which ought to be 
pursued, since it did not shift the re- 
sponsibility of the Minister upon a select 
body delegated by the House. The noble 
Lord had made his statement, and was 
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about to submit the changes he contem- 
plated to the examination of a Committee. 
He also thought the noble Lord fully jus- 
tified in the separation he had made in the 


items of the Civil List, as it would tend 
both to the simplification of public ac- 
counts, and to the due control of the dis- 
bursement of the public money. At the 
same time, he could not ¢ approve of what 
the noble Lord had said regarding the 
diplomatic expenses of the country; for he 
saw no reason why the items of the ac- 
count should not be annually brought be- 
fore Parliament: every sum ought to be 
separately discussed and voted, and the 
whole subject included in the a 
Budget; thus every thing would | 

clearly brought before the House, <a: 
through the House, before the people. 
Without entering into details, he could 
not avoid expressing his disappointme nt at 
not finding the noble Lord make any re- 
ductions below the statement of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: in his (Sir 
H. Parnell’s) opinion, there was room for 
such reductions, although he could not 
undertake to say exactly where they 
ought to be made. To one branch of ex- 
penditure he felt decided objections—the 
salaries of the Household Officers; the 
emoluments of the Lord Chamberlain, of 
the Master of the Horse, and of one or 
two more, were certainly two large. In 
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not making some reductions when they 
had the opportunity, Ministers had ex- 
hibited a want of that spirit of economy by 
which they ought to be governed in the 
present circumstances of the country. 
Mr. Hume observed, that it would be 
unfair to pronounce any opinion as to the 
heads of the expenditure and he should 
therefore abstain from so doing. But 
when the noble Lord came into the Com- 
mittee, he should oppose him there on 
two or three of those heads, which he 
thought exceeded the amount necessary 
to be e xpended. Upon looking over the 
fourth and fifth classes of the C ivil List, 
he was satisfied that very large reductions 
might, and ought to be made. The royal 
bounty amounted to 23,000/., and 75,000/. 
was proposed to be retained under the 
head of Pensions; so that nearly 100,000/. 
was proposed to be disposed of in this 
way. looking over the list of pensions 
granted for a number of years past, he 
could not see one name in fifty which had 
any connection with the Sovereign, or any 
claim on the public bounty. He would 
not allow a shilling to be bestowed, there- 
fore, as a gratuity, by Ministers, unless 
under the control of Parliament. At the 
same time he was not disposed to act 
illiberally towards the Sovereign. If 
110,0002. was not enough for the King’s 
privy purse, let it be added to, but let not 
such a sum as 98,000l. be granted for 
pensions, to be given away at the pleasure 
of Ministers. ‘The noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) said, the country 
was not, in future, to be managed by pa- 
tronage, and he (Mr. Hume) added, that 
it ought not in future to be managed by 
corruption. By cutting off the power of 
granting pensions, he was convinced that 
e|they would secure a better government 
and a better system. The noble Lord 
said, that he found the pensions granted in 
the last reign consisted chiefly of what 
might be called “ charitable grants.” He 
(Mr. Hume) found those charitable grants 
were, for the most part, granted to Peers 
and their poor relations. He did not 
think Peers had any claim to be main- 
tained out of the public purse. He had 
said in that House before, and now re- 
peated it, that if Peers could not support 
the dignity of the Peerage from their pri- 
vate fortunes, they ought to lay down their 
titles. Formerly, Peers were able to sup- 
port their own dignity, and sometimes to 
assist the Crown. They were intended to 
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stand between the Crown and the people ; 
but now-a-days Peers had degenerated, 
and become pensioners on the people. 
He would ask any man acquainted with 
the Constitution of this country, whether 
pensions should be granted from the pub- 
lic purse to maintain Peers? and yet thou- 
sands and tens of thousands were granted 
for that purpose. ‘That House was bound 
to act on the same principle as regarded 
the high and the low. Now, if aman in 
the country was poor, and had a rich re- 
tation, and he applied to the parish for 
relief, he was told at once that the parish 
would not relieve him, but that he ought 
to go to his rich relation. He would aet 
in the same way to the parties on the Civil 
List, and say to the poor individuals 
whose names now stood on that list as 
pensioners, ‘‘ The public can give you 
no further assistance ; you have no claim 
on the public purse—go to your rich rela- 
tions.” —If that course were not adopted 
by Ministers, he should think it his duty 
to submit each individual pension about 


to be granted, to a rigid examination. If 


that examination did not take place in the 
Committee, it ought to take place in the 
House; and though the investigation 
should occupy the House until June, in 


his opinion, the time of Members could 


not be better bestowed. It was now ad- 
mitted by the Government, that he had 
the law with him, when he stated, that, 
by the demise of the Crown, the persons 
now on the Civil List had no legal claim 
to a continuation of their pensions. This 
being admitted, the country calling loudly 
for the abolition of all sinecures and pen- 
sions, and the Ministry being pledged to 
unsparing economy, he felt that every 
thing was with him, when he said, that a 
stop ought to be put to very many of the 
pensions now paid ; and, indeed, to every 
unnecessary allowance. He had heard 
nothing in favour of continuing the pen- 
sions but the argument that they were 
charitable grants. It was a case, however, 
in which the House was bound to con- 
sider, that charity begins at home. Who 
paid those pensions? Many who laboured 
hard and fared sorrily. When they 
found that distresses were issuing for the 
payment of taxes day after day, was it right 
he, asked, that the produce of those taxes 
should be bestowed in charity on Peers 
and Peers’ relations not of the poorest 
class? In his opinion, it would be true 
charity to relieve the public from the bur- 
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then of taxation; but it was nothing but 
profusion and waste, to apply the public 
money tothe maintenance of those whohad 
relations able to maintainthem. Besides, 
the system of granting pensions led to 
the maintenance of a state of society 
which ought to be put an end to. It was 
now thought not shameful to receive 
money from the public purse, whether 
men performed public services or not. 
In many parishes, those who received 
parish relief had badges of dependence, 
which they carried about—yellow stock- 
ings, and so forth; and the dependents 
on the bounty of the State ought also to 
have some visible mark of distinction. 
There ought to be some expression of opi- 
nion, at least, as to the dependence of 
those who received public money ; for they 
would not act justly if the same principle 
was not applied to the poor and the rich. 
All that he asked of the House, or rather, 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, was, to act up 
to their promises, and not, upon any prin- 
ciple of false delicacy, to overlook such a 
system of extravagance. He did not see 
the names of any persons on this pension 
list who had any claims on the public for 
such pensions. They had obtained these 
pensions, not upon public grounds and 
for public services, but as the connexions 
and dependents of Ministers, and as indi- 
viduals possessing parliamentary influence. 
The Government which had preceded the 
present had, in this respect, acted in oppo- 
sition to every principle of economy. A 
pension was estimated as worth twelve 
years’ purchase, and if the late Govern- 
ment had ceased to grant pensions but for 
one year, instead of granting pensions 
during the last year tothe amountof4,5001., 
54,0002. would have been saved to the pub- 
lic. During the last thirty years, a mil- 
lion and upwards of the public money had 
been squandered in this way, and yet he 
(Mr. Hume) would engage to cail the right 
hon. member for Armagh before the Com- 
mittee, and defy him to show one out of 
ten of the persons placed upon this Pen- 
sion list who possessed any claims what- 
ever upon the public. Perhaps, before 
they all dropped off, the amount of the 
public money thus expended would reach 
toa million and a half, and he (Mr. Hume) 
was therefore anxious to stop such a sys- 
tem of extravagance and profusion i 
limine, for if once a man got on the Pen- 
sion-list, there was no end to the sum the 
public might be called upon to pay. 
G2 
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Under the circumstances of the country, 
he did hope that Ministers would be in- 
duced to reconsider their proposal. He 
had no objection that those whose names 
were now on the Pension-list should re- 
ceive half the amount of their pensions 
this year, a quarter next year, and that 
the pensions should cease and determine 
in the third year ; but further than this he 
did not think they ought to go; and he 
submitted, that this was acting liberally. 
If they were forced to carry on the old 
system, how unpleasant it would be to in- 
vestigate the claims of every he and she 
now on the Pension List. He would ask 
thenoble Lord, what advantage it would be, 
as regarded the saving of expense, to have 
the diplomatic expenses charged on the 
Consolidated Fund? He agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Parnell) 
that not one shilling of those expenses 
should be charged on the Consolidated 
Fund. That was the way in which ex- 
penses were kept out of the public sight. 
It was by the system of charging ex- 
penses on the Consolidated Fund, that 
Parliament had every year to deal with no 
more than 10,000,0002. or 11,000,0002., 
instead of having to deal with the whole 
He could not sit down 


expenditure. 
without asking the noble Lord a question 
as to the amount of the income derived 


from the Duchy of Lancaster. He wished 
to know, whether it was intended to lay 
the amount of the income derived from 
that source before the House, and also, 
whether it was intended to state what 
other pecuniary resources the Crown had. 
He regretted that the noble Lord had not 
alluded to this subject, the more particu- 
larly as the present Lord Chancellor, when 
a Member of that House, had observed, in 


reference to the revenue of the Duchy of 


Lancaster, that, in common parlance, his 
Majesty’s Speech at the commencement 
of the Session conveyed the idea, that his 
Majesty meant to give up the whole of his 
hereditary revenues. The noble Lord 
concurred in the view taken by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, and he (Mr. Hume) 
now hoped, that the influence of the other 
side of the House would not induce 
Ministers to forget the principles they 
advocated when on his (the Opposition side). 
If any objection had existed to giving up 
the revenue of the Duchy of Lancaster— 
if an appeal were made to his common 
sense, he had no doubt his Majesty, in his 
own straight-forward way, would say, 
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“Give it up, undoubtedly; if there has 
been a doubt let the public have the bene- 
fit of it.” In conclusion, he had only to 
observe, that he did not pledge himself to 
agree to any part of the proposed arrange- 
ment; but, as far as regarded the pen- 
sions, he would do all in his power to put 
an end to them. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the hon, 
member for Middlesex had asked the 
Government to state the amount of the 
private income in the possession of his 
Majesty. Now, considering his Majes- 
ty’s situation, and his conduct since hie 
bad ascended the Throne, he did not 
think that it would be right that his Ma- 
jesty should be the first Sovereign of this 
country who was called upon to lay such 
a statement before Parliament. With 
regard to what the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had mentioned, as to what had 
passed on a former occasion, in reference 
to the King’s Speech, he was ready to 
admit, that he did, in the first instance, 
understand the King’s Speech to mean, 
that the revenues derived from the Duchy 
of Lancaster were to be specified. He 
had now, however, reason to know that 
no such intention was meant to be con- 
veyed by the Speech from the Throne, 
and he was, therefore, of opinion, that it 
would not be right on the part of the 
House, under such circumstances, to call 
upon his Majesty for such a specification. 

Mr. Maberly said, that there was a 
great difference between placing the di- 
plomatic expenses upon the Civil List, and 
placing them upon the Consolidated 
Fund. The difference consisted in this— 
that while Parliament could not deal with 
the Civil List when it was once voted, it 
could deal with the Consolidated Fund, and 
therefore the diplomatic expenses, and the 
other charges which it was now proposed to 
separate from the Civil List, and to place 
upon the Consolidated Fund, would be, 
for the future, completely under the control 
of Parliament. It was true that the sums 
which it was now proposed to place upon 
that fund were not to be voted annually, 
but nevertheless they would always be 
under the control of Parliament—away, 
therefore, went the whole of the case 
which the right hon. member for Armagh 
had endeavoured to make. The noble 
Lord’s plan differed essentially from that 
which had been brought forward by that, 
right hon. Gentleman, for the noble 
Lord very properly proposed to take 
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the diplomatic, and other charges, which 
should never have been included in 
the Civil List, out of that list, and to 


put them under the effectual control of 


Parliament, by placing them upon the 
Consolidated Fund. There might be, in 
his opinion, a large saving made in those 
diplomatic expenses when they should 
come under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and the noble Lord, therefore, de- 
served great praise for proposing to place 
them under the efficient control of Parlia- 
ment. The proposition was a most excel- 
lent and important one, to give to the 
Sovereign what he wanted, and to sepa- 
rate the remaining charges from the Civil 
List, and place them on the Consolidated 
Fund, to be controlled and managed by 
Parliament. By that means the expenses 
of the great offices of State, and of the 
civil governments of Scotland and Ireland, 
were placed underthe control of the House, 
and when it came to deal with them, it 
would be found that a great saving could 
be made in those departments of the public 
expenditure. By bringing them under 
the consideration of Parliament, the noble 
Lord had effected a great gain for the 
public. He conceived that the noble 
Lord was perfectly right in proposing the 
abolition of the office of Auditor of the 
Civil-list, for he had shown that it was 
a completely useless one. When the 
Pension List came to be looked into, he 
(Mr. Maberly) hoped, that instead of a 
saving of one half, even a still greater 
saving would be effected. It was in the 
power of Parliament to consider whether 


those pensions should be continued or not, | 


and he must say, that in his opinion, most 
of those pensions ought not to be con- 
tinued. When they should come under 
the consideration of the House, unless he 
saw something to change his mind on the 
subject, he would certainly vote for the 
discontinuance of those pensions. The 
Pension-list of this country, indeed, requir- 
ed a very severe retrenchment. Some 
bold measure must be proposed to check 
such a system of expenditure, for it was 
quite impossible that, in the existing cir- 
cumstances of the country, it could be 
allowed to go on as it had hitherto done. 
The amount of the Pension-list was 


upwards of three-fourths of a million of 
money, besides five millions and a half 


Dead Weight, making in the whole 
6,300,000/., a burthen it was impossible 
the finances of the country could bear, 
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On looking over the Pension-list the 
other day, he found that there was one 
nobleman who was in the receipt of 
a pension of 4,000/. per annum from 
the Consolidated Fund, who had ano- 
ther pension of 3,000/. upon the 44 
per-cents, who had a regiment, the pro- 
fits of which might be fairly estimated 
at 2,000/. a year, and who was in the 
possession of a government, from which, 
according to the Return, he received 
2,800. annually. Altogether, this noble- 
man was in the receipt of 12,000/. a year, 
from two different Pension-lists, from the 
regiment, and one government; and _per- 
haps this noble person had not spent one 
fourth of his time at the government fer 
which he received the salary of 2,8002. 
per annum. Now, the benefit of consoli- 


dation was this, that the whole of a parcel 
of items, like those he had mentioned, 
would be seen at one view, and by thus 
simplifying the accounts of the public 


expenditure, Parliament would be the 
more readily enabled to devise a proper 
and efficient system of retrenchment. He 
quite agreed with the hon. member for 
Middlesex in thinking that no pensions 
should be granted hereafter without un- 
dergzoing the consideration of Parliament. 

Mr. Goulburn, in explanation, begged 
to state, that by the Civil-list Act it was 
expressly provided, that the third class 
of charges on the Civil List, which 
comprised the diplomatic expenses, should 
be carried to the Consolidated Fund, and 
that they were always, in that way, under 
the control of Parliament. He would 
therefore repeat, that there was no differ- 
ence as to principle between the plan 
now proposed by the noble Lord, and 
that which he (Mr. Goulburn) had laid 
before the House. 

Mr. Maberly maintained, that hereto- 
fore the diplomatic expenses formed a 
part of the Civil List, and that they were 
in that way, placed out of the control of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Guest wished to state, in reference 
to the particular pensions to which he had 
called the attention of the House previous 
to the recess, that he should feel it his 
duty, upon a future occasion, to take the 
sense of Parliament with regard to them, 
or to move for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take into consideration all the 
pensions which now stood over for the 
determination of Parliament. ‘There was 
a pension on the Irish Pension-list, which 
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was received by Sir Robert Shaw, and 
which he had justified on the ground that 
it had been purchased. It was a pension 
granted in 1804, and he (Mr. Guest) could 
not discover that there was any claim upon 
the public for such a pension. There 
were several other grants on the Pension 
List, which well deserved the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. G. Robinson said, that the two 
plans for the settlement of the Civil List, 
proposed by the late and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, were quite 
different. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
member for Armagh, refused to submit 
his plan to a Select Committee, whereas, 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
voluntarily proposed to submit his plan to 
the Select Committee, and much praise 
was due tothe noble Lord for bringing 
forward such a proposition. One of the 
great merits of the plan proposed by the 
noble Lord was the simplification which it 
was calculated to effect, by confining the 
Civil List to those charges which were 
necessary forthe support of the Sovereign, 
and by separating it from those other ex- 
penses which, properly speaking, had no 
connexion with the royal dignity. He 


was of opinion, that great good would 
result from separating the diplomatic 
charges, the charges for the Judges and 
the Board of Works, from the Civil List, 
and placing them under the control of 
Parliament. He was happy that he could 
give so far his cordial assent to the plan 


proposed by the noble Lord. He agreed, 
however, with the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, in lamenting the great deficiency 
of the noble Lord’s statement with regard 
to the Pension-list. After what had been 
stated to the House by an hon. friend 
near him (Mr. Guest) previous to the 
recess, upon that subject, and after what 
had met the public eye in the newspapers, 
with regard to the pensions, he did hope, 
that Parliament would not allow the Ses- 
sion to pass over without examining the 
Civil List of the late reign, and the pen- 
sions which had been granted in it. If 
the noble Lord opposite would propose a 
committee, to examine the grounds upon 
which those pensions had been granted, 
he should have his support. And if the 
noble Lord would not doso, he was deter- 
mined to move for such a committee him- 
self. 
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He differed from the opinion ex- | of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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late reign came under the class of charit- 
able donations ; and even supposing that 
they did, he would deny the right of the 
Minister of the day to grant them. He 
would not object to voting the sum of 
75,0001. to his Majesty for pensions, if 
some mode could be devised to prevent 
future Ministers from abusing such grants 
as Ministers had hitherto done. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that he cer- 
tainly had expected that his noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
have given a considerable relief to the 
country by some palpable and decided 
reduction in the Civil List; but in point of 
fact, he had made _ no reduction whatever, 
He was sorry, moreover, to say, that his 
noble friend, so far from simplifying the 
subject, had, in his opinion, mystified it; 
and the change of charges from the Civil 
List to the Consolidated Fund was a dis- 
tinction without a difference. It was true, 
that placing the diplomatic allowances 
upon the Consolidated Fund put it in the 
power of Parliament to investigate them 
occasionally, and by a motion of a Mem- 
ber of that House; but he maintained that 
all such allowances ought to be annually 
and regularly brought before a Committee 
of the House. He had heard, indeed, 
that ambassadors were the servants of the 
Crown, and not of the Parliament; but 
such were not the present ideas of the 
country, and they were nice distinctions, 
which would not drive the country from 
its purpose of controlling and reducing 
the salaries of such public officers. No 
real and substantial control would be ef- 
fected without voting such sums annually 
in a Committee of Supply. The people 
demanded every practicable reduction 
to be effected immediately, and they 
required that Parliament should exercise 
a strict and regular control over every part 
of the public expenditure. From the 
whole tenor of the arguments which the 
noble Lord on the Woolsack advanced 
respecting the King’s Speech, when he 
occupied a seat on the Opposition side of 
that House, it was inferred, that if the 
Members of the present Administration 
had the power, they would place the reve- 
nues of the Duchy of Lancaster at the dis- 
posal of the Parliament, and he did not 
know where reductions could be more 
properly made than in the management 
It was pre- 


pressed by the noble Lord, that a great | posterous to make the Sovereign act in so 
portion of the pensions granted during the | many different capacities, and under s0 
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many different titles, and yet he remem- 
bered, that when the hon. member for 
Middlesex had moved for a return of all 
persons of a certain class holding offices 
under the Crown, many names were 
omitted from the list upon the plea that 
they did not derive their appointments 
from the Crown, 
Lancaster. He _ believed, that the real 
revenue of the Duchy of Lancaster was a 
mere trifle, some 13,0002. or 20,0002. a 
year, for the produce of this duchy was 
nearly all spent in patronage and places. 
His noble friend had said, that jobs ought 
to be put down, and that the Government 
could no longer be carried on upon a 
system of patronage; he was therefore 
justified in calling upon his noble friend 
to give a real account of all these expenses, 
and to let them come annually under the 
revision of Parliament. He would not go 
so far as the hon. member for Middlesex. 
He would not say, that the pensions should 
all be reduced by a per centage. But he 


trusted that Ministers would take the sub- 
ject into further consideration, for he was 
bound to confess, that he could not receive 
the statement of his noble friend but with 
much of disappointment and sorrow. 

Mr. Tennant said, that he entirely con- 


curred with what had been said by his hon. 
friend near him (Mr. Maberly); but he 
greatly differed from the hon, ¢ Lsanleaveds 
who had just sat down. He had not heard 
the statement of the noble Lord 


try with great joy. C onsidering the prin- 
ciple of separating the accounts more 
important than any other, 
the right hon. member for Armagh had 
cast an unfair imputation upon the noble 
Lord, in saying that he had not submitted 
the arrangement of the Civil List toa Com- 
mittee. But he thought that the noble 
Lord would have been to blame if he had 
not taken upon himself the responsibility 
of that arrangement. Whena Committee 
was called for in the early part of the 
Session, there were no means of bringing 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
time being, to consent to the separation, 
or consent to a Committee; now the House 
had both, which marked a strong distinc- 
tion between the last and the present 
Administration. 

Mr. Hunt said, he heard with great pain 
the statement made by the noble Lord 
opposite, for he felt that it would occasion 
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but from the Duke of 


| noble Lord’s statement, he 





with | 
sorrow, but with joy; and he knew that | 
it would be received throughout the coun- 
| of that sort, 


he thought that | 
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deep disappointment to the country at 
large—he felt that it would disappoint 
those expectations which the people were 
entitled to form from the earnest which 
the present Government had held out to 
the nation. When he spoke of the people, 
he spoke of those most interested in the 
matter then under consideration—he spoke 
of those by whom the means of defraying 
the expenses of the Civil List were sup- 
plied—he spoke of the industrious and 
useful classes of society—the productive 
portion of the population, and not the 
drones, by whom every thing was con- 
sumed. In the present moment of deep 
and overpowering distress, the people were 
looking up to the new Administration in 
the hope and confidence that on their first 
appearance before Parliament and the 
public, they would come forward with a 
proposition for the relief of those wants 
which it was impossible adequately to de- 
scribe, and scarcely possible to endure. 
The Civil List certainly formed but a small 
portion of the expenditure of the nation ; 
but the proposition of the Government 
would go forth as an earnest of their 
intentions, and the decision of the House 
would go forth as an earnest of its inten- 
tions, and of what the country had to 
expect from both. On the subject of the 
did not agree 
with the hon. member for Cricklade that 
there was any mystification in it—it was, 
unfortunately, but tooclear. He had before 
that night imagined that it was always the 
object of Government to mystify matters 
and of every sovt connected 
with the expenditure of the country. He 
had always given them the fullest credit 
for mystification; but on that occasion he 
must do them the justice to say, that they 
had evinced no disposition to mystify. He 
trusted, that as he was so young a Me smber, 

they would extend to him the indulgence 
his inexperience required, and give him 
credit for every wish to avoid, in the 
delivery of his sentiments, anything ap- 
proaching towards personal offence, or any 
want of that respect towards the regula- 
tions of the House which he should be at 
all times willing to manifest; but having 
been sent there by the people, and having 
been returned in a very extraordinary 
manner, by a great body of the people, 
without any solicitation on his part, and 
even without his knowledge, he felt that 
he should grievously disappoint the expect- 
ations which they had a right to form, if 
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he permitted that opportunity to pass 
without giving expression to the consider- 
ations which the conduct of the Govern- 
ment unavoidably suggested. Heconfessed, 
it appeared to him that the whole of the 
question then before the House had been 
that night argued as if the people had 
nothing at all to do with the matter—as 
though it was a matter entirely between 
the Crown and the House—as though the 
House were to pay so much money out of 
their own pockets to the Crown—and that 
there was no such thing in this country 
as a people from whose hard earnings 
alone could the sums under discussion be 
drawn. He could assure the House, that 
no man was more sensible than himself 
how much a friend to his people was the 
present King. The King of England 
proved, that he felt for his people, while 
his Ministers had displayed a very oppo- 
site disposition of mind. {n substance and 
etfect the noble Lord had told them that 
there was no relief to be expected on the 
motion of the Civil List. Now, he desired 
to learn why it was, that the former Ministers 
had found themselves under the necessity 
of resigning? What was it that broke up 
the former Government, and called the 


present Ministers to fill their places ? No- 
thing more or less than this, that the 


former Ministers told the Parliament, 
and through them the people, that no 
relief could be afforded through the medium 
of the Civil List—that in that department 
there could be no reduction of the public 
expenditure. Upon this ground, then, he 
affirmed, that great disappointment could 
not fail to be generally felt, from the course 
which his Majesty's Government had 
thought proper to pursue. It was not for 
him to determine what might be too much 
or too little tor the Civil List, but he too 
well understood, and too painfully felt, 
what the people were able to pay. If all 
the Members of that House were to visit 
the wretched dwellings which recently it 
had been his distressing lot to enter, they 
could not but agree with him, that, so far 
from being able to continue the endurance 
of the heavy burthens laid upon the people, 
they were in a condition demanding instant 
and extensive relief. In presenting a peti- 
tion from Manchester yesterday, he had 
omitted to state an important fact, of 
which he had since been reminded, and 
reminded by the contrast between that fact 
and the present, he thought exorbitant, 
demand, on the purses of the people. The 
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fact he had to state was, that in one of the 
districts whence that petition came, the 
working people were not able to earn more 
on an average than from 4s. 6d. to 5s. a 
week ; and from what he saw at another 
place in the same county, he could declare 
most conscientiously, that he readily be- 
lieved that statement. When he was at 
Preston one Sunday, instead of going to 
church, he went round to the habitations 
of a considerable number of the poor per- 
sons resident in that town and its vicinity, 
The highest sum that any of them could 
earn was 6s. a week. Their breakfast was 
oatmeal broth—their mid-day meal was 
potatoes—and oatmeal broth again in the 
evening; they paid 6/. a-year for the 
wretched hovel they inhabited; 2s. a 
quarter for taxes; and 2s. a quarter for 
the clergy, with 13d. for each chimney in 
the miserable dwelling. He inquired how 
long it was since any of them had had new 


clothes, and could not learn that any of 


them had bought a new garment within 
the last five years; they never were able 
to compass anything beyond second-hand 
clothes, and the poor unhappy beings were 
so ragged and dirty, that they could not 
think of going to church. He called upon 
those who attached so much importance 
to religious and moral instruction, to ask 
themselves how they could even indirectly 
be accessary to a system that kept the 
people in a condition in which they were 
unable to attend public worship—so 
ragged, so miserable, so filthy, so destitute 
even of soap to clean themselves, that 
every one of them was compelled to re- 
main at home, and never to visit their 
parish church. They were taxed in bread, 
they were taxed in beer, soap, candles, 
and even in potatoes, and they were to 
continue to pay all these taxes in order to 
support the Pension-list, which was then 
submitted to Parliament. They had been 
told, that all those pensions legally ex- 
pired at the demise of the Crown. Why, 
then, he would ask, not abolish the whole 
Pension-list, and allow the King to grant 
all the pensions anew to such only as 
deserved them? There was nota petition 
presented to that House which touched 
upon the subject of the public distress, or 
the financial difficulties of the country, 
which did not call for a reduction of the 
Pension-list. It was the unanimous de- 
mand of the people, that all pensions be 
abolished, except those which had been 
merited by acknowledged public services. 
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If those petitions were to be wera 
answered in the manner in which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government then proposed they 
should be answered, the people would be | 
driven to despair, from whence the transi- 
tion to disturbance was easy, and but too | 
certain. He was not the man to say else- | 
where what he should be ashamed to repeat | 
in that House, and as long as he was a| 
Member of that House he hoped and | 
trusted, that he should so conduct himself | 
as never to fail in respect towards any | 
individual Member, or towards the House | 
collectively ; but with every wish to be| 
governed by such a feeling, he would call | 
upon the House to demand information | 
respecting the property derived from the | 
Duchy of Lancaster. It was the duty of | 
the House to see all that the Crown pos- | 
sessed. He was not one of those who called | 
for any reduction of what was necessary 
for the ease and comfort of the Monarch, 
but let the means for promoting that be 
seen and understood. He was perfectly 
sensible of the disposition which his Ma- 
jesty had shown to contribute to the relief 
of his people. The King was justly so 
popular, that anything in which the Minis- 
ters failed would be laid at their own door, 
and not at that of the King; for example, 
nothing could more merit the gratitude of 
the people than the manner in which his 
Majesty had declined the outfit for the 
Queen, of 50,0002. How different was the | 
conduct of the Ministers! the reason their | 
conduct formed a bad earnest for the 
future was, that it afforded indication that 
they had no intention of reducing their | 
own salaries. He remembered well when | 
those salaries were raised to the present | 
high amount—when a Message came from | 
the Crown, recommending an increase of | 
the incomes of the several members of the 
Royal Family, and the high Officers of 
State, on the ground that every article of 
life had risen in price one hundred fold, 
and that, therefore, the King, the Royal 
Family, the Judges, and the other Officers 
of State, could no longer live upon their 
former incomes. But out of whose pockets 
were those incomes to come? Out of the 
pockets of those who themselves were 
called upon likewise to pay for every ne- 
cessary of life at an enhanced price. He 
thought, that if that consideration had been 
mentioned at the time, it would have had 
the effect of preventing so unjust an ar- 
rangement. As matters then stood, he 
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that there was to be no reduction in the 
Civil List—no reduction in the Pension 
List. ‘Though it was intimated that there 
was to be a reduction of one-half in the 
Pension List, he must take the liberty of 
saying, that, substantially, there was no 
such reduction. There might be some 
reduction in future, though that was 
doubtful: but what the people wanted was 
present relief. It would be little, then, to 
the credit or advantage of the present 
Government, to have it go forth in the 
newspapers of the morning, that the just 
expectations of the people were to be dis- 
appointed, and that the present Ministry, 
like the last, were pursuing a course cal- 
culated to drive the people to despair. In 
making that observation, however, he felt 
bound in justice to bear testimony to the 
humanity and wisdom which the Govern- 
ment had recently shown in respect to the 
unhappy persons who had been tried and 
found guilty in the disturbed districts— 
that proceeding was more calculated to 
restore tranquillity than any other which 
they could adopt, and he sincerely hoped 
that these merciful dispositions would be 
carried still further; under the influence 
of such a sentiment, he intended, on an 
early day, to move an Address to the Crown, 


praying for a general amnesty to the whole 
of those unhappy beings—if such an Act 
as that was passed [erzes of ‘* Question.” | 
He apologised to the House if he had de- 
parted in the slightest degree from the 


precise question under consideration. He 
should be ashamed of himself if he wil-- 
fully travelled out of any question which 
he might take a share in discussing; at 
the same time, that he should be still more 
ashamed of himself—if, sent to that House 
by poor and honest men, who lived by the 
sweat of their brow and the toil of their 
hands, he did not deliver his sentiments 
manfully and sincerely—if he did not 
make an humble, though earnest appeal 
to his Majesty and to his Ministers on so 
pressing an occasion. 

Sir Roger Gresley expressed a hope 
that no innovation would be allowed to 
disfigure our blessed and beautiful Con- 
stitution; that nothing would be with- 
drawn which was required for supporting 
the dignity and the splendor of the 
Crown, or tending to diminish that bounty, 
of which the Crown was anciently the 
dispenser. He loved liberty much, but 
he loved Monarchy at least as much, and 
he could not help lifting up his voice tg 
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warn his countrymen that if they weakened 
the Monarchy, they would destroy liberty. 
He was opposed to the attacks which it 
was the fashion to make on the splendor 
and dignity of the Throne. 

Sir James Graham was sorry to see the 
House so dissatisfied, and he thought his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was placed ina strange position ; 
for whilst the hon. member for Cricklade 
complained that he had mystified the 
Civil List, the hon, member for Preston 
accused him of being too clear and plain, 
and of speaking out too freely. Now, he 
should wish to take the assistance of both 


these Members to aid his judgment, for | 
at present he was in suspense whether the | 
hon. member for Durham (Sir Roger | 
Gressley) had spoken intelligibly or not. | 
He must say, he regretted that the hon. | 
member for Cricklade, in changing his | 


place in the House, had not also changed 
his line of action, or the spirit of his op- 
position. He regretted that his hon. 


friend opposed the present Ministry in the | 


same manner, and he might say, with a 
like degree of acrimony—as he had ma- 
nifested towards men who acted in a 
way directly contrary to those who now 
held office. This conduct of his hon. 


friend had occasioned him some disap- 


pointment. He trusted, that the hon. 
Member would have exercised a little for- 


bearance towards friends with whom he | 
of the Sovereign, 


had so long acted, and whose honesty he 
professed to respect. He called upon his 


hon. friend to wait and see what were the | 
| of this opinion, and having considered 


measures of Ministers before pronouncing 
definitively upon them ; perhaps it was not 
too much to require of other hon. Mem- 
bers to adopt this reasonable course. 
With regard to the hon. member for 
Preston, it was due to him that he should 
treat the hon. Gentleman with respect, 
because that hon. Member had not failed 
to treat the House with respect. Recol- 
lecting what he conceived to be due to his 
constituents, the hon. Member had not 
forgotten what was due to the House; 
and upon that ground, as he had said 
before, he wished to treat what fell from 
the hon. Gentleman with every respect. 
The hon. Member tendered his advice to 
his Majesty’s Ministers on the subject of 
the Civil List, which he pressed strongly 
on their re-consideration. Now, if this 
was a measure with respect to which 
Ministers had not fully made up their 
minds, or in reference to which there ap- 
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peared room for further consideration, 
(after the careful investigation which the 
matter had already received at their hands), 
he for one would be prepared to takethe hon. 
Gentleman’s advice; but he maintained 
that it was not necessary to reconsider 
a subject which had already received the 
most anxious deliberation, and upon 
which the members of his Majesty’s 
Government were, after the most mature 
consideration, unanimous in their opinion 
as to the course to be pursued. He 
wished to act with the most perfect can- 
dour, and he was bound to state, that to 
flatter no expectations would he hold out 
the slightest hope that his Majesty’s 
Government could depart from _ their 
present proposition. The hon, member 
for Preston had said, (and with great truth) 
that all that was gracious in the proposition 
flowed from the Sovereign. In this he 
perfectly agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man, as well as in the remark which 
followed, that every thing that was un- 
gracious and disagreeable in the measure 
was the act of his Majesty’s advisers. 
Take the measure as it stood, and it had 
been their counsel to the Sovereign to 


| submit it to Parliament in its present 
| Shape. 
| bility of the measure on themselves. 


Ministers took the entire responsi- 


Living under a limited Monarchy, he, for 
one, was of opinion, that the decent 
splendor of the Throne, and the comfort 
should be upheld. 
Ministers would have betrayed their duty 
to the Crown and to the country, if, being 


what was necessary for the maintenance 
of the Monarchy in a becoming manner, 
and, after all, agreeing upon the point, 
they would have failed in their duty, if, 
after this, they had hesitated to bring 
forward a Civil List, in amount such as 
they considered calculated to effect the 
object which they had in view. He re- 
peated, what was gracious in the present 
proposition was the act of the Sovereign ; 
what was disagreeable and (if the House 
so thought) extravagant, the act of Minis- 
ters. He had little or nothing to add to 
the statement already made by his noble 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
With respect to the first class of the Civil 
List, which embraced objects connected 
with the fitting splendor, and, he might 
say, comfort of the Sovereign, Ministers 
had found, upon the most careful inquiry, 
that without an alteration in those matters, 
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—indeed, in the present daily expense of 
the Sovereign,—no less a sum than that 
now proposed under this head could be 
recommended to be granted. There was 
no concealment in his Majesty’s style of 
living,—the Sovereign lived in the eye of 
his people ; and it must be apparent to all, 
that, notwithstanding the exercise of a 
splendid and becoming hospitality, there 
was nothing extravagant—no protuseness 
in the Royal expenditure, His Majesty 
acted generously, kindly—(if he might 
use the word) hospitably, but only to an 
extent such as became the Sovereign of 
these realms. Convinced that their royal 
master ought to be enabled to live and 
act in this manner, Ministers had proposed 
such a Civil List as would support the 
proper dignity of the Crown. The hon. 
member for Preston talked of representing 
the people; he (Sir J. Graham) was also 
a Representative of the people of England, 
and owed his place in that House to the 
system of popular representation; and 
such being the case, he was disposed to 
pay every consideration to the interests of 
the people, at the same time that he en- 
deavoured to uphold the Throne, between 
which and the people the union was 
as intimate as beneficial. Of this he felt 


assured, that the people were satisfied that 


the maintenance of the dignity of the 


Crown was necessary to the well-being of 


the State, under our present Constitution ; 
and that, if it were proposed to cut off one 
single comfort belonging to the Sovereign, 
the proposition would not be acceptable 
to the people, who, so far from desiring to 
see the Throne curtailed of its decent 
magnificence, would wish the scale of the 
royal expenditure to remain undiminished. 
The House had heard how nobly, how 
magnificently his Majesty had behaved in 
reference to the expense of an outfit for 
the Queen. Although this was a point 
upon which it was perfectly natural that 
the Sovereign should feel warmly—al- 
though it was reasonable that his Majesty 
should desire to see a due provision made 
for his royal Consort in this respect— 
the recollection of the sufferings of his 
people overcame, in the mind of the King, 
the feelings of the man and the hus- 
band. His Majesty, feeling asa King, 
declared that a proposition which Ministers 
were perfectly willing and prepared to 
make for the outfit of the Queen should 
not be urged,—saying, this will be a mark 
of sympathy for my people, a sacrifice, 
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however trifling im effect, in their favour, 
and the thing shall not be done. With 
respect to the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, he entreated the House to re- 
collect what had been surrendered by the 
Crown on this occasion; his Majesty had 
given up the Droits of Admiralty, his in- 
terest in the 4)-per cent duties, and had 
accepted of a proposition for a reduced 
Civil List: the reduction was small in 
amount if they would; still an important 
principle was invclyed im the proposed 
construction of the Civil List, which ought 
never to be lost sight of,—namely, the 
placing of a large sum under the control 
of Parliament, which sum had been pre- 
viously beyond its reach. The Duchy of 
Lancaster constituted part of the revenues 
to which his Majesty had succeeded. 
Henry 4th, Henry 7th, and, curiously 
enough, the Protector Cromwell, had 
severed the Duchy of Lancaster from the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown, and it 
now remained perfectly separate and apart, 
and was to be considered as belonging to 
his Majesty personally and privately, and 
not in a public shape. To talk of the 
amount of the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, when arranging the Civil List 
with a view to determine that allowance, 
was (if he might use so humble an illus- 
tration) just the same as if, in dealing 
with his (Sir J. Graham’s) salary, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the House were to 
say, ‘‘ Before we se ttle the sum which you 
are to receive in your official capacity we 
must consider the amount of your private 
estate.” Those revenues formed no part of 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
though they did come to his Majesty by 
inheritance, and they were not open to 
investigation in that House, unless his 
Majesty expressly gave them up for the 
benefit of the public. It should be recol- 
lected, that in granting the Civil List, 
they were not endowing a Sovereign 
stripped of a private fortune, but com- 
pounding with a Sovereign, possessed of 
large and extensive revenues, quite as 
large in amount as was the proposed Civil 
List. It was a question of expediency to 
settle with the Sovereign upon equitable 
principles. The Civil List was, in fact, a 
bargain with the people of England, and 
not acharity extended to the Sovereign, 
and it was to be concluded upon fair and 
equitable principles. With respect to the 
article of pensions, it was contended that 
Ministers had made no reduction, Now 
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he contended that they had; they had 
reduced the pensions upon the Civil List 
by one half. The hon. member for Crick- 
lade said, “* Not at present,” but though 
that hon. Member was an ancient reformer, 
he (Sir J. Graham), as an ancient reformer 
also, would ask him—presuming reform 
to be synonymous with justice— how he 
could reduce them on better principles ? 
He appealed to his hon. friend, who ought 
to know better than to make the assertion 
which he did, to be just and impartial, 
and look at the question fairly. How did 
the case stand? The proposition of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer was, to 
charge the Civil List with pensions to the 
amount of 140,000/. a-year ; his Majesty 
having the power of disposing, year by 
year, ‘of such pensions as should fall in 
up to the amount specified. Now, by the 
proposition of his noble friend, 82 0001. 
of those pensions were to be fixe ‘ upon 
the Consolidated Fund, and the pensions, 
as they fell in, were to be carried to the 
public account. The remainder of the 
pensions were to be placed on the Civil 
List. Here was a broad and marked 
feature of distinction between the two 
plans, and yet the hon. member for Pres- 
ton asked what difference existed between 
them. The pensions on the Consolidated 
Fund were under the control of Parlia- 
ment, and could be placed to the public 
credit as they dropped ; while those upon 
the Civil List were beyond the reach of 
the Legislature during the life of the So- 
vereign, and were filled up as vacancies 
occurred. Then as to the difference be- 
tween the two plans generally. The late 
Ministry brought forward a Civil List of 
970, 0002. a-year, saying, * We propose 
this amount upon our own responsibility, 
and with respect to the details of the pro- 
vision, we refuse to submit them to the 
examination of a Select Committee,” 
whereas, the present Administration said, 
““ we propose a Civil List of 510,0002, a- 
year, and the details shall be submitted to 
a Select Committee.” In point of fact, 
the late Ministers said, ‘‘asum of 970,000. 
shall be placed beyond the control of Par- 
liament during the life of his Majesty.” 

But the present Ministers declared, ‘‘ we 
only ask for 510,000/. a-year, and the 
remaining 460,000/. shall be placed within 
the reach of Parliament.” Besides, in 
order to meet the objection of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn), 
with respect to the diplomatic expenditure, 
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and to render it unnecessary for his Ma- 
jesty, when he thought fit to establish di- 
plomatic relations with any power, to come 
down to Parliament and say, ‘* Will you 
consent to send an ambassador to this 
State?” and with a view to obviate the 
difficulties that might be thus created in 
our foreign relations, it was not proposed 
that this allowance should be voted annu- 
ally, but it was intended to place the 
diplomatic charge on the Consolidated 
Fund. Notwithstanding which, the ex- 
penditure would still be under the control 
and within the reach of Parliament, if at 
any time it should be thought too great. 
The hon. Member said, “‘ it was so at 
present; and legally, perhaps, it — 
be, but it must be admitted, even by th 

hon. Gentleman himself, that practically 

it was not. What had been the constant 
argument whenever it was proposed to 
touch this branch of expenditure? ‘ Do 
not meddle with it now, because the pro- 
per time to deal with the subject will be 
when, upon the demise of the Sovereign, 
you come to frame a new Civil List. You 
had better wait till then.” With respect 
to pensions granted by the Crown, he 
would not go into the question whethe: 
the title was legal or equitable. Suffice it 
to say, his Majesty had the power to 
grant pensions on the Civil List; that was 
undoubted ; and upon the faith of the 
continuance of those grants for the lives 
of the holders, settlements had been 
made, and debts incurred, and various 
arrangements of an_ irrevocable nature 
were entered into, and although Parlia- 
ment had the power, on the demise of thie 


’| Crown, to cut off those pensions, it would 


be acting, not only unfairly, but, li 
thought, unwisely, if it did. The rig! 

hon. Gentleman opposite declared, that 
whether ia or out of office ‘‘ he would 
never bend or truckle in order to obtain 
a little spurious popularity.” Now he 
begged to assure the House, that high 
moral principle and independence were as 
dear to him as to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that while he continued to serve 
his Majesty, he would endeavour to serve 
him faithfuliy to the best of his knowledge 
and ability. Never, for the sake of any 
popularity, would he counsel his Sovereign 
to adopt a measure calculated to militate 
against the security of the Throne or Go- 
vernment of the country. To the princi- 
ples upon which that security was founded 
he firmly adhered, at the same time that he 
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was ready to pay to popular rights every 
attention. Before three short weeks had 
passed over, he hoped his noble friend 
(Lord J. Russell) would bring forward the 
measure of a united Cabinet, for a fulland 
effectual reform of the Representation. 
It would then be seen whether or not he 
and his colleagues were disposed to respect 
popular rights. With regard to the pre- 
sent question, Ministers had encountered 
considerable difficulty; and after taking 
great pains, he believed they had decided 
honestly and justly, and he was not afraid 
of consequences when honesty and right 
were on their side. He entreated Gentle- 
men to wait a little, and see the march of 
the Government before they condemned 
it. Of this he felt satisfied, that in the 
measure which Ministers now brought for- 
ward, there was nothing inconsistent with 
their professions or principles: if he had 
thought differently, nothing would have 
induced him to address the Chair from that 
side of the House. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that at whatever 
side of the House he might sit, he should 
not fail to express his unbiassed opinion of 


measures upon their intrinsic merits, with- | 


out reference to the persons who originated 
them. 


that he (Mr. Calcraft) had not made up 
his mind on the subject of the proposed 


division of the items contained in it, oras | 


to the expediency of confining the allow- 
ance strictly to the sums immediately con- 
nected with the support of the Crown, 
Since that period he had considered the 
subject, and he approved of the course 
now adopted in the division of the Civil 
List. He also approved of the Civil List 
itself, as, indeed, how could he disapprove 
of it, seeing that, so far as it went, it was 
the same Civil List as had been proposed 
by the Government of which he was a 
member? The right hon. Member pro- 
ceeded to observe, that one hon. Gentle- 
man had accused the noble Lord (the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer) of mystify- | 
a Committee of the whole House, as being 


ing the subject, while another declared 
his opinion that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke but too clearly. He 
thought, odd as it might seem, that both 
those remarks were correct. The noble 


Lord had spoken out too clearly for the | 
| their own views. 


credit of his party, because his Civil List 
proved to demonstration that the present 
Ministers could not diminish the amount 
of the burthen which their predecessors 
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He said at the time when his right 
hon. friend brought forward his Civil List, | 
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proposed to inflict. After a keen scrutiny 
of six weeks, Gentlemen opposite could 
only save some 5,0002. or 10,000/. a-year 
upon the Civil List of the late Administra- 
tion, the members of which had unfortu- 
nately lost their places for the sake of this 
paltry trifle—a most lamentable case, as 
every body must admit. In speaking of 
the saving, he took the actual modicum of 
economy to be effected, which, however, 
he must do the members of the present 
Cabinet the credit to say they appeared 
ashamed of, and did not very much insist 
on it. So much for speaking too clearly : 
as to the charge of mystifying, he did 
think, that the noble Lord had mystified 
the subject of pensions most adroitly. 
The noble Lord had managed it so, that 
during the continuance of his own Go- 
vernment (unless its termination were very 
near at hand), he would probably have the 
pleasing task of advising his Majesty to 
grant a considerable amount of pensions ; 
for he had considerately thrown all the 
young lives upon the public, while, with 
an infinite deal of humanity, he took all 
the old lives, and placed them under the 
protection of his Majesty. The noble 


! 
Lord, as every body knew, was an ex- 


tremely kind and considerate man, and if 
the frosty weather returned, no doubt one 
or two of his Majesty’s list would drop off 


' and leave some vacancies for pensions on 


the select roll. The right hon. Baronet 
had so mystified the business also, that he 
had but little opportunity to make himself 
master of it. He said, the diflerence 
was, that the late Government would not 
consent to refer their estimate to a Com- 
mittee, but that the present Ministry were 
desirous of sending theirs to such a Com- 
mittee up-stairs. Now, what the late 
Government contended for was this—that 
there was no precedent for such a pro- 
ceeding, unless where the Crown came to 
the House to pay its debts. He might 
quote the words of Mr. Fox, in support of 
this position. The late Government, how- 
ever, intended to submit the Civil List to 


the most searching ordeal through which 
it could pass, while the present Govern- 


| ment proposed sending it to a Committee 


up-stairs, sitting with closed doors, and 
usually chosen by Ministers to forward 
Even if the Ministers 
wanted to make a reduction in the Civil 


| List, experience showed that the best way 


to effect that was by a Committee of the 
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whole House. It was by such Committees 
that the greatest reductions had always 
been made. By such a Committee was it 
that the great reduction in the army, in 
1816, was made; it was by a Committee 
of the whole House—not by a Committee 
up-stairs, a garbled Committee, one that 
might be called a Ministerial Committee, 


prosecuting its inquiries with closed doors, | . 
' ment should he be restored to place, and 
| he was delighted to see his hon. friend, the 
| worthy Baronet, the member for Queen’s 


shut out from all publicity—a Committee 
to do as the Ministry bid it—that was not 
the sort of Committee the late Ministry 
recommended, but that was the sort of 
Committee now recommended. 
to be no publicity—no open inquiry. If 
the Ministers wanted retrenchment, they 
would have an open Committee of the 
whole House, all the proceedings of which 
were public. The Committee they pro- 
posed, however, was a Committee up-stairs. 
If his noble friend, in appointing such a 


Committee, was so disposed, he might make 


itan unfair Committee, [hear, hear.| Oh, 
he understood that cheer; the Committee 
was already appointed, and his hon. friend, 
the member for Queen’s County, (Sir H. 
Parnell) who made the motion for that 
Committee, the great leader who turned 
out the late Government, was sitting at 


that—the Opposition side of the House. 
His hon. friend might exclaim, ‘ Oh, kill 
your next Percy yourselyes—you are there 


and I am here.” He hoped his hon. 
friend would soon make a similar motion, 
and that the House of Commons would 
give the country the benefit of a similar 
decision. The Ministers gave the House 
the same estimate that they (the present 
Opposition) had defended ; and if his hon. 
friend who turned out the late Adminis- 
tration by his motion, and now appeared 
half desirous of turning out the present 
Ministers, would give them the opportu- 
nity, the same persons would again de- 
fend it. It amazed him, however, to find 
the Ministers, who had objected to the 
estimate, now inconsistently defended it, 
though their objection had reduced them 
(the Opposition) to the dilemma in which 
they were placed. Then the Ministers 
said their estimate wasirrevocable. That 
was most extraordinary in them, who 
prided themselves on their popularity, 
and looked to the public support to main- 
tain their places. They said,they would 
send the estimate to a Committee: but 
that appeared of no use, for they said, at 
the same time, that the estimates were 
irrevocable. Did they mean that they 
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'lent friend. the member for Cricklade, 
/(Mr. R. Gordon) who was so agreeable 
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would allow Parliament to make no alter- 
ation init? He hoped not. The Minis- 
ters were to stand by public opinion—they 


expected to be upheld by some sort of 


Utopian ideas of public good—they looked 
to the House of Commons for support, 
and yet they said their estimate was irre- 
vocable. He hoped he should be able to 
justify the estimate of the late Govern- 


County, on that side of the House, and 
he was also pleased to see there his excel- 


with his pleasant satire and his disposition 


| to be in opposition and check extravagance, 


and he hoped, by their exertions and those 
of his own friends, to be speedily restored 
to the other side of the House. 

Sir J. Graham, in explanation. —The 
right hon. Gentleman says, [ announced 
our decision on the Civil List as irrevoca- 
ble, and insinuates that I thereby showed 


| how little respect Government was dis- 


posed to pay to the opinion of a Select 
Committee. I did say, in answer to the 
call of the hon. member for Preston to 
reconsider the proposition, that it was 
needless for Ministers to reconsider that 
upon which they had unanimously and 
finally made up their minds, especially 
before the question had been submit- 
ted to the Select Committee. I said, 
that as far as Ministers’ opinion went, 
they had made up their minds, and brought 
the subject forward upon their own re- 
sponsibility ; but I did not say, that Par- 
liament could or ought not to alter or 
modify their proposition. Government 
looks to the Committee and to the Legisla- 
ture to approve the proposition if it seem 
reasonable, not otherwise. As congratu- 
lations appear the fashion, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
congratulate him on sitting upon the 
Opposition side of the House again, and 
to congratulate myself upon again hear- 


ing from the right hon. Gentleman one of 


the speeches which so frequently delighted 
me when directed from the same quarter, 
but against different adversaries. 

Mr. Calcraft expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the explanation of the 
right hon. Baronet, whom he thanked for 
his kind congratulations. He had only a 
single word to add :—if the Estimate were 
cut down in the Committee by the labours 
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of the hon. member for Queen’s County, 
or by any one else, did his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters mean to resign ¢ 

The Motion for referring the papers to 
a Select Committee agreed to. 


Catt or THE Hovuse.] Mr. Maxwell 
rose to make the Motion of which he had 
siven notice yesterday. His object in 
proposing a Call of the House was not 
with a view to any particular measure, 
but to ensure a full attendance of Mem- 
bers, as he conceived this one of the most 
important Sessions that Parliament had 
ever assembled. He should move, there- 
fore, that the House should be called over 
on March 18th. Motion agreed to. 


REVENUES OF THE JUNIOR BRANCHES 
or THE Roya Famity.] Mr. Hume 
rose to move for Returns relative to the 
incomes of the Junior Branches of the 
Royal Family. He stated, that formerly 
all these Revenues were paid out of the 
Civil List; and as all other salaries, pen- 
sions, and revenues, were to be reduced, 
he thought the revenues of the Royal 
Family might be reduced also. Up to 
1806, each of the junior branches of the 
Royal Family had not more than 12,000/. 


a year; then, under the Administration 
of the Talents, 6,000/. a year was added. 
The Act then passed stated, however, 


that the incomes should not exceed 
15,0007. a year; and he thought there 
were good grounds for inquiring into the 
subject, when he found the Duke of Cam- 
bridge had 27,000. a year, besides the 
emoluments of a high situation in another 
country. The grants to the other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family were propor- 
tionably large. He knew that what each 
one of the Royal Family received might 
be ascertained by the public accounts on 
the Table, but he wished to have all their 
incomes placed before the House in one 
view. He regretted, that he had concur- 
red in the Act of Parliament for providing 
for the servants of George 3rd. He be- 
lieved that that King had left no property 
behind him, or otherwise he certainly 
should never have agreed to that Act. 
There was, however, much property left 
behind, and it was wholly unaccounted 
for. The whole of these expenses were 
not less than 271,000/. a year—a sum 
fully sufficient to maintain the dignity of 
the Sovereign. Every person in the coun- 
try strove to live up to the pattern set by 
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the Sovereign and the Princes of the Blood. 
Following their example, every man in the 
country lived beyond his income, and was 
encouraged to do so by the extravagances 
of the Princes, and by the example set by 
that House. He was not in the habit of 
referring to The Quarterly Review to en- 
force his statements ; but it was very ably 
stated in that work last year, that the ex- 
travagance of the salaries given to pub- 
lic men had had a most pernicious in- 
fluence on the country, by affording a bad 
example. At present, all the higher 
classes were in great difficulties; and if 
the House hoped to cure these evils, it 
must begin at the head. He hoped that 
the good sense of the members of the 
Royal Family would induce them to con- 
sider the value of public opinion, and 
reduce their expenses. There was ano- 
ther part of the subject which he wished 
to notice. On the death of any branch of 
the Royal Family the incomes of the sur- 
vivors were liable to be augmented. He 
wished, therefore, to have a Return of the 
income of each member of the Royal 
Family, and of the contingencies of in- 
creased income of which they had expect- 
ations. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for ‘‘ A Return of all sums of 
money paid out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the several branches of the Royal 
Family, separate from any payments to be 
made from the Civil List; stating the 
amount paid to each, the Acts of Parlia- 
ment under which it was granted, and the 
amount granted to each; and also, what 
contingent benefit each member might ex- 
pect under the Acts.” 

Mr. Goulburn, knowing it was better to 
correct a false impression at the moment 
than afterwards, rose to say, that the in- 
come of the younger branches of the 

toyal Family were not liable to be in- 
creased at the death of any of the mem- 
bers of that family. That, he knew, was 
a general opinion, but it was an incorrect 
one.—Motion agreed to. 


Royal Family. 


Pensions to THE Royat Servants. | 
Mr. Hume also moved for an account of 
all sums paid to the Servants of George 3rd, 
the Servants of Queen Charlotte, and of 
Queen Caroline, under the Acts of the Ist 
George 4th, c. 129; the 55th George 3rd, 
and the 3rd of George 4th; showing the 
amount paid in each year, and the whole 
amount paid.— Motion agreed to. 





19] Pensions to Officers 


Pensions To OFFICERS OF THE 
Srate.] Mr. Hume said, there was ano- 
ther class of pensions well deserving the 
consideration of the House, on account of 
the abuses of them. The 57th of Geo. 3rd, 
was passed at a time when there was a 
great reduction of sinecures, with a view 
of giving to the Sovereign the power of 
rewarding his public servants. But the 
manner in which that Act had been carried 
into execution had led to great abuses. 
He found that persons received pensions 
three times more valuable than their ser- 
vices. He found pensions granted to 
persons who had 50,000/. a-year. There 
was a pension of 1,500/. a-year granted 
to the governor of Madras, who had also 
a salary of 10,0007. a-year. That was an 
abuse never contemplated by the Act. 
He found that Lord Sidmouth had a pen- 
sion of 3,000/. a-year, Mr. Lushington, 
1,500/., Mr. Goulburn, 2,000/., Mr. Ha- 
milton, 1,000/., Mr. Croker, 1,500/., Mr. 
Courtenay, 1,000/., Mr. Hobhouse, the 
late Under Secretary, 1,000/., Mr. Planta, 
1,000/., and Lord Bexley, 3,0002. The 
services of all these gentlemen were never 
worth 3,000/7. That was his conscientious 
opinion. He considered that most of these 


pensions constituted a pure waste of the 
public money, and he appealed to the hon. 


member for Dorset whether the Bill had 
not disappointed him? The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for a Return of all 
persons entitled to Pensions under the 
57th Geo. 3rd, c.65, and the 4th of Geo. 
4th, c. 90, stating the names of those per- 
sons, and the amount of their Pensions, the 
nature of the services for which they were 
granted, and how long each individual 
held Office, and the amount of their sala- 
ries and emoluments. 

Mr. Courtenay seconded the Motion, 
His name was one the hon. Member had 
mentioned, and he must state, that he, for 
one, courted the investigation, and should 
be quite ready to meet the hon. Member 
when he chose to bring the subject for- 
ward. 

Mr. G. Robinson stated, that he thought 
the House would not do its duty if it did 
not discontinue these Acts. The principle 
of these Acts was, to give a power to the 
Crown to grant pensions for public ser- 


vices, whatever might be the services of 


those servants, and whatever the amount 
of their private fortunes. That was a 
most vicious principle. It was anticipat- 
ing the power of Parliament. He could 
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readily conceive a case of a public servant 
entitled to a pension, but he must protest 
against the principle of conferring unne- 
cessary pensions on those who had private 
fortunes. One member of a Ministry 
might retire and need the 3,000/. a-year, 
another might have a fortune of 50, 000 
Suppose a a Minister retiring with a it 
of that kind, would he dare to ask the 
House of Commons, or would he induce 
any other person to ask the House of 
Commons to grant him such a pension for 
life? Certainly he would not. And if he 
did ask for a pension, he believed that 
there would be sufficient virtue and de- 
cency in the House to resist the proposi- 
tion. These Acts further gave pensions to 
the Under Secretary of State, to the Se- 
eretary of the Admiralty Board, to the 
Secretary of the Board of Control, to the 
Secretary for Ireland ; and to various sul)- 
ordinate officers they gave a retiring pen- 
sion for life. The consequence was, the 
country was saddled with various pensions, 
far beyond what he believed the public 
was aware of, and far beyond what it 
would be disposed to grant. The Act 
ought, in his opinion, to be repealed ; and 
if the hon. Member who had made the 
Motion, and who contemplated, he sup- 
posed, some further A pagenn did not 
move for the repeal of it, he would, and 
he would move for the re =e on the ground 
that all these pensions ought to be granted 
by a vote of Parliament. 

Mr. Goulburn hoped, before the hon 
Member moved for the repeal of the Act, 
that he would read it, and either he had 
not understood it, or he had not read it. 
The hon. Member stated, that the Act 
gave a right to certain public servants to 
receive pensions, but it only enabled the 
Crown to grant pensions to persons quali- 
fied according to their services. The hon. 
Member would find, if he read the Act, 
that only six of the upper classes were 
entitled to the higher pensions. He be- 
lieved, too, that those who were entitled 
to pensions, but abstained from claiming 
them, were nearly as numerous as those 
who received them. He was himself one 
of the latter class; but if the hon. Men- 
ber gave him that opportunity of inquiry 
and examination which he had promised, 
he was confident he could prove that his 
services entitled him to receive it, and that 
he was not altogether unworthy of some 
remuneration for his exertions. 

Motion, with an Amendment, suggested 
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by Mr. Hume, that the amount actually 
paid should be added, axreed to. 


East-India Company. 


East-INpta Company’s CHarrer.] 
Mr. C. Grant, in moving the re-appomt- 
ment of the Committee, nominated last 
year to inquire into the state of the Trade 
with India and China, said, he should not 


at that late hour, and on a subject with | 


which Members were already suthiciently 
familiar, trouble the House with many ob- 
servations. The Committee of last Nes- 
sion had, it would be recollected, sat 
many months, but although they had 
given the subject before them the most 
unwearied attention, and laboured with 
the utmost diligence, they found it impos- 
sible to render their labours complete, 
and it was the opinion of those acquainted 
with the subject, that there were several 
important branches of it which yet required 
examination. 
with this opinion, and in pursuance of a no- 
tice given by the former Government, he 


had now to move the re-appointment of 


the Committee. It was his wish, that it 


should include as many members of the | 


late Committee as possibly could, unde: 
the change of circumstances, be procured; 
but he found, that some had retired froin 


the House some were anxious to he ex- | 
cused, some had been called to the more ! 


onerous duties of Office, and one, the most 


distinguished, had been snatched from life | 


by a most painful and calamitous acci- 
dent. 
make a selection of several new Members; 
and although he felt, that the Committee 
was before inconveniently numerous, he 
had not been able to comprise all whose 


services were desirable, even with some | 


extension of the number. The right hon. 
Gentleman then read the names of those 


Members who were to be added to those | 


of the former Committee: they were, Ge- 
neral Gascoyne, Lord Morpeth, Sir H. 
Parnell, Lord Acheson, Mr. Wrightson, 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. John Wood, Lord 
Sandon, Mr. Callaghan, Sir C. Forbes, 
Sir George Staunton, Sir James Mac- 
donald, Mr. Fazakerly, and Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. W. Whitmore approved of the re- 
appointment of the Committee; but, as he 
thought the House already possessed suf- 
ficient information, from the evidence be- 
fore it, to form a judgment on the pro- 
priety of laying open the trade with China, 
he should, on an early day, submit certain 
Resolutions on that subject. 

von. Ul. iS 
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In compliance, therefore, | 


He was, therefore, compelled to | 
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| Mr. Cutlar Ferguson was of opinion, that 
hina trade 


Parliamentary Reform. 


| the evidence relative to the ¢ 
| was not so conclusive as the hon. Member 
imacined. 
Mr. Hume was of a direct contrary opi- 
nion, and hoped that the question of the 
China trade, which had nothing to do 
; with the political power of the Company 
in India, would be speedily discussed, so 


one might, as 


| that 
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SOO! aS po 
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i 


| whole investigation, and he had formed a 
different opinion from that expressed by 

members for Middlesex and 
Bridzenorth. He hoped that the House 
would read the whole evidence, and not 
allow itself to be led away by partial ex- 


the hen, 


tracts. 
Committee accordiugly re-appointed, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, Feb. 7, 1831. 


MINUTES. } In favour of Parliamentary 
Reform, by the Earl of Rapnor, from Folkestone, from 
Rochdale, othe 1 ighbdouring places ; from Lis- 
keard, and from the County of Middlesex:— By Lord 
AUCKLAND, from Abingdon:--By Viscount MELBOURNE, 

\gainst the Duty on 


of Rapsor, from Folkestone :—By the Earl 


Petitions presented. 





and 


from Sea-borne Coals, 
by the Earl 
of SHAFT! from Weymouth and Meleombe Regis, 
and from Honiton :---By the Marquis of LONDONDERR 
from Gainsborough and Saltash. For 
Colonial Slavery, by Lord DuruHaAm, two, froin Dissenters 
By the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
By the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND, froma place in Sussex, complaining of Distress, 
asking for Parliamentary Reform, for the repeal of the 
Duty on Malt and Hops, on Soap and Candles, and com- 


the Abolition of 


in Bedfordshire : 
seven, from places in Yorkshire. 


plaining of the Tithes. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.] Lord Dun- 
| can in presenting Petitions from Dundee 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform, signed 
| by 6,000 persons, being all the respectable 
| inhabitants of the place, who, whatever 
might be their other differences of opinion, 
united in demanding Reform; from the 
| three United Trades of Dundee; and from 

Blairgowrie; said, he would not trespass 
on their Lordships’ time, as his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he was happy to know, had 
given notice of a motion on this subject, 
which had given great satisfaction. The 
petitioners, he believed, generally, had 
creat contidence in the Ministers, and, 
certainly, he was ready to express his own 
confidence in them. He had expressed 
an opinion before the recess, that the peo- 
ple of Scotland were not indifferent to 

Reform, and he would beg leave to read a 

short passage from one of the petitions, 


H 
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which confirmed his opinion. His Lord- 
ship read, accordingly, a short passage, 
saving, that the petitioners had heard, 
with grief and indignation, that the people 
of Scotland were supposed to be indif- 
ferent to Reform: that they denied; they 
were generally most desirous of it. His 
Lordship also stated, that the people of 
Scotland had heard with pleasure, that 
the Ministers intended to extend their 
Reform measure to Scotland; and he must } 
express his satisfaction that the enlightened 
people of that country, who would know 
so well how to use the elective franchise, 
were now to receive it.— Petitions laid on 


the Table. 


Inconveniences 


Union or Wicxtow.] Lord King 
rose to give notice that he intended, on 
that day fortnight, to move their Lord- 
ships to order a copy of the Report made 
by the Archbishop of Dublin to the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council of Ireland, re- 
specting what was called the Union of 
Wicklow, to be laid before them. It was 
necessary that he should give this notice, 
in order that some persons might be pre- 
pared to defend the conduct of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. It was also necessary, 


perhaps, that he should give their Lord- 
ships an outline of the course he meant to 


pursue. It would appear by the Report, 
of which he meant to move for a copy, 
that the Archbishop of Dublin reported to 
the Privy Council, that the income of the 
Union of Wicklow was only 909/., and it 
was on that Report that the Privy Coun- 
cil gave its consent to the measure. But 
he had reason to believe that the income, 
instead of being 999/., was 1,800/., or 
perhaps 1,900/. Such false and improper 
statements, should the case be made out, 
would be a sufficient ground to address 
the Crown to dissolve the Union, brought 
about by such false pretexts. His Lord- 
ship concluded by giving notice, that he 
would move for a copy of the Report on 
that day fortnight, and moved that their 
Lordships be summoned. 


InconventeNcEs oF Titnes.| Lord 
King said, seeing several right reverend 
Pielates in their places, he would take 
that opportunity of presenting several Pe- 
titions against Tithes, which he should not 
have thought it fair to present in their 
absence. The first petition he should pre- 
sent was from persons residing in Somer- 
setshire, and it was very numerously 
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signed—being signed, indeed, by several 
thousand people connected with agricul- 
ture. They said, that their petition was 
directed against the pernicious tithe sys- 
tem. They stated that they were in great 
distress; that the farmers could get no 
profit, and the labourers no employment, 
on account of the tithe. They stated 
that tithes, in their origin, were intended 
to answer very different purposes from 
that to which they were applied at pre- 
sent; that originally the tithes were di- 
vided into three portions—one went to 
another to repair the 
church, and the third to maintain the poor. 
But these petitioners stated, that they had 
now to maintain all the poor, and keep the 
church in repair, and that tne whole of 
the tithes went to the minister. The mode 
in which the tithes were collected, they de- 
scribed as a barrier against improvement, 
and he must say, that there was great 
truth in the sentiments of the petition, 
He knew that it was said that tithes were 
property; and so they were, but very dif- 
ferent from individual property. It was 
said that tithes were the property of the 
Church, and it was asked, if it were not as 
sacred as other property? But the pro- 
perty of the Church stood upon a different 
footing from individual property. The 
Church Establishment was the creature of 
the State; it was paid for, and in such a 
manner, as the State pleased. In that 
respect, then, it was perfectly different 
from individual property. A reverend 
Prelate had stated, on a former evening, 
that Church property was more ancient 
than other property ; it might be more an- 
cient than some other property, but it was 
at alltimes the creature of the State, and 
public property; it was conferred by the 
State, and it was held as public property, 
intended for the benefit of the State. It 
was different from private property, whic h 
was necessary for the good of society. 
Without private property, we should have 
nothing but the spontaneous produce of 
the earth ; but without tithes we should 
have a great deal more valuable produce 
of art and skill than at present. Tithes, 
then, and private property, operated in dil- 
ferent ways. The institution of private 
property increased the produce ; : the instl- 
tution of tithes lessened it. They were a 
tax on production; they hindered capital 
from being applied to the land; and, but 
for them, more capital would be applied, 
and more produce obtained. It was now 
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necessary to pay tithe on the gross pro- 
duce of the land, and of capital, and la- 
bour united, which prevented the applica- 


tion of capital to land, and prevented the | 


employment of labour. Nothing was more 
prejudicial than a tax on the gross produce 
of the land; and it was one which any 
prudent rulers of the Church would now 
try to have commuted. He said com- 
muted; because the time for composition 
was gone by. ‘There must be a commu- 
tation measured in a fixed corn-rent, not 
liable to alteration, and which would not 
give a greater than a fixed share of the 
produce to the tithe-owner, not increasing 
with the capital employed. He believed 
that, a few vears ago, when the Church 
proposed composition, it might have done ; 
but now nothing short of commutation 
would do. The right reverend Prelates 
would now find it prudent to come to 
some moderate commutation. His Lord- 
ship concluded by presenting a petition 


from Somersetshire, praying for a Commu- | 


tation of Tithes. 

The Bishop of Lincoln was understood 
to say, that notwithstanding the confi- 
dence with which the noble Baron made 
his assertions, he would find it difficult to 
prove that tithes were public property. 
He must maintain, that tithes were not 


established by the State fora State service. | 
In many cases they were granted by indi- | 
i or were the cause of distress. 


viduals who had the power, in order to 


provide for the due performance of reli- | 
gious service in every parish in the king- | 
The individuals who granted tithes | 
did not intend them to be the property of | 


dom. 


the State. The question was, what was 
property ? The law gave power to men to 
appropriate and use certain things? It 
gave such a power to the tithe-owner, or 
a property in the tithes, as it gave to the 
land-owner a property in his land. Tithes, 
therefore, stood upon the same footing as 
other property. He remembered, that at 
the period of the French Revolution, the 
people who argued against tithes also con- 
tended, that the landlords were nothing 


more than the stewards for the people, | 
and that rent was the salary which was | 
paid to them for distributing the produce | 
He did not know why the | 


of the land. 
Church property should be subject to at- 
tacks more than other property, unless it 
could be shown that it weighed heavier 
than other property on the springs of 
national industry. Was that the case? 
He believed not. Was land free from 
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tithes better cultivated than land subject 
to tithes? Was that the case? He 
denied that it was. The right rev. 
Prelate then quoted a communication from 
aclergyman, to show ‘that the tithes 
were only in his parish one-sixth of the 
rent. The clergyman stated, that he had 
had several communications with land- 
survevors and other persons, who assured 
him that, generally, the clergymen took 
from twenty to thirty per cent less than 
their due claim for tithes. The agricul- 
turists, the clergyman stated, were not 
injured by tithes; for, generally, tithe- 
free land was not better, or so well culti- 
vated as land subject to tithes. In those 
parishes, too, he stated, which were ex- 
empted from tithes, the poor-rates were 
higher than in parishes which had tithes, 
though he did not state that the high 
rates were connected with the exemption 
from tithes.” For himself, he doubted, 
therefore that the tithe-system was so 
noxious as the noble Baron described it. 
He wished it, however, to be understood, 
that he was not opposed to a commutation 
from tithes on a fair principle. It was 
necessary, he believed, that the Church 
should make some sacrifice, and every 
commutation must involve a sacrifice ; 





| but on that account he should not object 


to a commutation. On the whole, he 
denied that tithes were public property, 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells, as the 
Petitions came from Somersetshire, had 
made some inquiry into the circumstances 
of the petitioners, and he had found that 
there was nothing peculiar in their situa- 
tion which could justify them im coming 
forward to petition against tithes. He 
did not wish to make any observations 
then on the question of tithes, on the pre- 
sentation of petitions, but whenever the 
noble Lord brought it forward, he should 
be prepared to give him an answer. On 
the subject of Commutation of Tithes, he 
would observe, that in a conversation 
| which he held not long back in that House 
with the noble Lord, he stated to him, 
that no one was more desirous of the estab- 
lishment ef such a principle than he was, 





and he was sure it would be found gener- 
ally to receive the approbation of the 
| clergy. In the first living he hadever had 
| he had commuted the tithes, and the 
plan had given the greatest satisfaction. 
It had been productive of advantage to 
him and of benefit to the parish. 

H 2 
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Lord King wished to express his satis- | 
faction at hearing that the reverend Pre- | 
lates had now come to a commutation of 
tities, which was something very differ- 
ent from the composition of tithes pro- 
posed by a right reverend Prelate. A 
commutation was very different from a 
composition, such as was proposed by | 
the bill of ther ght rev. Prelate, | 
which went to give a power to the tithe- 
owner to lease his tithes for twenty-one 
years. 
rent—a Certain amount of corn, not sub- 
ject lo vary—a payment totally different 
fiom tithe. He was glad to understand, 
that now Commutation and not composi- 
tion was aereed to, and commutat on was 
not the plan of the rght rev. Prelate. 
The rightiev. Prelate who spoke last said, 
that there was nothng peculiar in the 
situation of the people of Somersefsnire. 
That was true. The evils were every- 
where the same, and were not confined to 
Somersetshire. There was nothing pecu- 
liar in the hardships they suffered. They 
were common, unfortunately, to all the 
land. he right rev. Prelate who spoke 
first, said, he (Lord King) would have 


Inconveniences 


great difficulty in making out that tithes | 


were public property; and he stated, that 
tithes originated in the grants of private 
individuals. 
the greater part of the livings of the coun- 


try were now in the hands of the Church | 


or the Crown, 2nd these were undoubtediy 
public property. ‘The advowsons belong- 
ing to individuals were of a different 
nature, but the advowsons belonging to 
the Church or the Crown were public pro- 
perty. It was said, that tithes were given 
to secure the services of the clergy. Had 
they had that effect ? He wished to learn 
of the right rev. Prelates and their |ord- 
ships if this purpose had been answered ? 
He was surprised, indeed, at that argu- 
ment; for were not, he would ask, piu- 
ralities and non-residents the disgrace of 
the English Church? There were, he be- 
lieved, about 10,500 benefices in Eng- 
land, and in these there were only about 
6,000 residents, If the grant were in- 
tended to secure the services of the clergy, 
it had failed in its effect. Hardly one half 
of the parishes under the Church of Eng- 
land had resident incumbents ; they might 
reside in other benefices, but nearly half 
the parishes of England were destitute of 
resident incumbents. This was one of the 
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Commutation must be by a fixed | 


That was perhaps true; but | 


great and crying sins of the Church of 
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England, from which the Church of Scot- 
land was entirely free, He would use 
this circumstance as the argument ad 
verecundiam. With all the jithes and 
emoluments belonging to the English 
Church, it could not procure residents, 
but the Scoteh Chureh obtained residents 
without tithes. We had Bishops and 
non-residents ; in Scotland they had re- 
sidents and no Bishops. Our hierarchy, 
our costly hierarchy, could not effect that 
which was done in Scotland without a 
hierarchy. This was the argument ad 
verecundiam. The hierarcliy had no power 
| to prevent pluralities, or, if it had the 
| power, it did notexercise it. As to tithes 
| being property, he must repeat, that they 
| were very different from private property. 
| Private property was beneficial, and it was 
necessary that there should be private pro- 
perty. Was it necessary that there should 
be a tax on the gross produce? ‘Tithes 
were a pernicious sort of property. Under 
| the present circumstances of the country, 
| it would be well in our Statesmen to make 
| a change in tithes, taking care to respect 
the life-interest of those who now claimed 
ithem, but making an alteration that 
'would get rid of them. They were 
| pe rnicious ; all other property was bene- 
ficial. He thought it was not very wise 
in the right rev. Prelate to refer to the 
| French Revolution. Their Lordships 
might depend on it, that in tithes there 
must be an alteration—that they would 
not be much lonzer suffered to exist; and 
by placing them on the same footing 
as property in land, the land-owners might 
expect that their property too must be 
altered. 

The Bishop of Lincoln explained,.as it 
was understood, that the commutation of 
tithes which he should look upon with sa- 
tisfaction would be, to give land for them. 

The Bishop of London wished to say one 
word concerning non-residents. It was 
one of the charges of the noble Lord, that 
the costly hierarchy, as he called it, could 
not secure the residence of the clergy. 
It must surely excite the surprise of their 
Lordships to hear the noble Lord mention 
that; for if there was one fact better 
established historically than another, it 
was, that the absence of the clergy from 
different parishes was caused by lay im- 
propriators having taken the Church 
property. It was owing to the system 
of lay impropriators that the clergy were 
deprived of their property, and prevented 
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from residing in their parishes. It was 
the abstraction of so large a part of the 
property of the Chureh, by the lay impro- 
priators, which was the cause of non- 
residence. ‘The noble Lord imputed this 
to the neglect of the hierarchy. Now, 
the hierarchy had brought a measure into 
Parliament to enforce residence, which 
had been opposed, and rendered less efii- 
eacious than they wished, because it 
was said, that it would be imjurious to 
the proprietors of lay advowsons—that it 
would lessen the saleable value of that 
which they sometimes carried to market, 
and the lay impropriators had caused the 
bill to fail. The hierarchy deplored the 
evil, and it was the lay impropriators to 
whom it might be justly ascribed. 

The Earl of Wonchilsea agreed with 
the right rev. Prelate who spoke last, 
that a large part of the Church property, 
which had passed into the hands of lay- 
men, was a cause of non-residence. If 
the Legislature should pass an Act to 
restore to the Church all the property that 
ought to belong to it, that would do, he 
thought, a great service to the Church. He 
was the proprietor of some tithes, and he 
should be glad if the Legislature would 
pass a law to compel all those who pos- 
sessed the property of the Church to restore 
it. He could conscientiously say, that he 
was in possession of property which ought 
not justly to be his. 

The Archbishop of Canteré 
to say a few words, though without a 
disposition to prolong the somewhat 
irregular and inconvenient discussion. 
He only wished to inform the noble Lord, 
that it was his intention to bring forward, 
or procure to be brought forward, in 
another place, a bill for the Composition 
of 'Tithes. He would take leave to suggest 
to the noble Lord, though he knew his 
suggestion was of little value, that great 
inconvenience arose from discussions of so 
important a nature on the presenting of 
petitions. Ifthe noble Lord did enter into 
such discussions, he would, no doubt, 
have a great number of such petitions 
placed in his hands; but it would be 
hetter if the noble Lord would bring 
forward some specific measure, which 
would be more consistent with the dignity 


ury Wished 


of their Lordships, than to argue such an | 


important question on the presenting of 

petitions. — Petition laid on the Table. 
Lord King presented two other Petitions 

from places in Somersetshire, with the | 
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same prayer. He would take the op- 
portunity of saying, that he had no doubt 


that the right rev. Prelates found the dis- 
cussion very inconvenient, but he was 
afraid, as he understood that a vreat 


number of petitions were coming to him 
from ditterent parts of the country, that 
they would be subject to those incon- 
veniences de die im diem. The right 

v. Prelate (the Bishop of London) found 
great fault with the lay impropriators, 
as having caused all the evils of the 
Church. Thiswas something new. Hither- 
to he had always understood, that the lay 
impropriators were the prep and stay and 
bulwark of the Church. He had always 
heard, that the clerey were glad that a 
part of the Church property was in the 
hands of laymen, because they would 
fight their own battles, and the Church 
might find shelter under their guns. The 
right rev. Prelate found, that the abuses 
of the Church property, the robbery—he 
begged pardon, the abstraction, as the 
right rev. Prelate called it—of the property 
of the Church, was the cause of the non- 
residence. But the property the right 
rev. Prelate complained of having been 
abstracted from the Church was not given 
to the English Church, but to the Catholic 
Church. Before the Reformation all that 
property belonged to the Catholic Church. 
The Reformation gave its property to the 
English Church. The Church Es: 
ment of England, as formed at the Re- 
formation, entirely the creature of 
he State. Theright rev. Pi 
wished to make it out, that the Church was 
superior to the State; but he must contend, 
that it was made by the State. He did 
not mean to say the Church, 
assembly of the faithful, but the 
Kstablishment, which was different. ‘The 
Church Establishment was the creature of 
the State, and nothing else. The right 
rev. Prelate said, that the bill pe hibiting 
pluralities, reng residence, wes 
supperted by the Bis hops, and oppos d by 


a 
iDlish- 


Was 


el ite, perh ips, 


which was an 


Chureh 


and entfo 


| the proprietors of lay advowsons. The 


chanved it 
oaltigen 
more 


times, however, were 
the Bishops bring 
bill, and it would be iecessful, 
Such a measure should have his support. 


It was not creditable to the Church of 


now 


now such a 


England—it was not creditable to those 
who had the management of it—that they 
| should yet suffer the vice of pluralities to 
exist. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 
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Law or Scorranp. — Lanpiorps’ 
Ricuts.] The Lord Chancellor would 
take that opportunity of reminding their 
Lordships, that he had placed a Billon their 
Lordships’ Table, for consideration before 
the recess, respecting the Rights of Land- 
lords in Scotland. He had then explained 
to their Lordships the cause of his intro- 
ducing that Bill. The law of Scotland re- 
specting the rights of landlords was in such 


a state as not, in general, todo any credit to | 
If such a law existed in | 


the Legislature. 
England, no man could buy or sell a sack 
of corn in Mark-lane without first sending 
to Yorkshire or Somersetshire to ascertain 
that the tenant who sent the corn to market 
was not in arrear for rent. London, with 
such a law, would be starved in a week. 
Under such circumstances, he had ventured 
to bring in the Bill he had alluded to; 
but at this Bill the landlords of Scotland 
had taken great umbrage, and expressed 
themselves as if it would make all landed 
property insecure. They were dreadtally 


alarmed at the Bill, and thought that 
the country would be reduced to a desart. 
They had written many letters to him 
on the subject, and they declared that 
they were not averse from giving the 


corn-buyer security in some other way. 
They said, that before the purchaser con- 
cluded his bargain, he might write into 
the country, and they would immediately 
answer his letter, candidly stating whe- 
ther the rent was in arrear or not. ‘That 
was like telling a corn-dealer in Eng- 
land that he might write to the Duke of 
Wellington or Earl Grey to know if the 
corn he wanted to purchase might be 
safely bought; or whether his Grace’s 
tenants were in arrear for rent. But before 
the answer could reach the buyer, the 
market-day would be over, and be could 
make no bargain at all. He supposed 
that it would be advantageous to the land- 
lords themselves to have the trade in corn 
free; but they did not appear to wish that. 
Under such circumstances, he meant to 
take no further step in the matter; though 
he must own that, out of respect to their 
Lordships, he felt repugnant to withdraw 
the Bill, yet he meant to Jeave it to the 
Jandlords and the corn-dealers to settle 
the matter between themselves, and when 
they had done so, he should be ready to 
take the measure they might regard as 
best for their mutual interest into his con- 
sideration. He had introduced his Bill, 
as he supposed, for the benefit of the 
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landlords. He had received, however, a 
creat number of letters from several gentle- 
men whom he highly respected; and as 
he was not able to answer all their letters, 
he would take that convenient mode of ac- 
knowledging the receipt of them. They 
rejected his proposition, and, therefore, 
with the approbation of their Lordships, 
he would withdraw his Biil.—Bill with- 
drawn. 


Sea dada de 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, Feb. 7, 1831. 


Minvures.} Bills. The London Bridge Approaches’ Bill, 
and the Post Master General's Bill, were read a second 
time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, 
the Amount paid in Assessed Taxes and House Duty, by 
the inhabitants of Grosvenor, Belgrave, and Euston 
Squares :—On the Motion of Mr. S. Rice, the nett Income 
of Great Britain and Ireland, after defraying the expendi- 
ture, and also interest of the National Debt; an account 
of the Balances in the Exchequer, and the additions to 
the Unfunded Debt, up to the year 1851; also an account 
of Exchequer Bills, issued in 1851, unprovided for; and 
other Returns relating to the Public Income and Expendi- 
ture; also the Sums payable by the East-India Company, 
up to the 5th of April, on account of half-pay to his 
Majesty's forces in their service. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. C. CALVERT, from the Church- 
wardens and Householders of the parish of St. Olave's, 
Southwark, against the London Approaches’ Bill. By the 
same hon. Member, from the same place, against the Duty 
on Sea-borne Coals:—By Sir E. KNATCHBULL, from 
Folkestone :--By Mr. Guest, from a Parish in Devon- 
shire:—By Sir J. Jounstonr, from Searborough :—By 
Mr. Alderman THompson, from the Ward of Farringdon 
within :-— By Mr. Alderman Woop, from Coleman-street 
Ward. By the same hon. Member, from the same 
place, against the Assessed Taxes:--By Mr, ASTELL, 
from Bridgewater: —By Mr. SANDFORD, from Shepton- 
Mallett. By Sir E. KnNarcusuL., from Sittingbourne, 
complaining of the distressed state of the country, and 
recominending the Government to take the causes of it 
into consideration. For a general Fast, by Mr. BRISCOE, 
from Richmond-on-Thames, most numerously and re- 
spectably signed. By Mr. Hunt, from the parish of St. 
John, Clerkenwell, against the Corn-Laws; and from the 
inhabitants of Ashton-under-Line, in Laneashire, against 
the Truck-System. By Lord EBrInGTon, several Petitions 
against Colonial Slavery; from Tramore, in Waterford, 
against the Grant to the Kildare-street Society; and for 
the extension of the Galway Franchise, from Bohermore, 
Galway :—By Mr. S. Rick, from a Parish of Galway. In 
favour of Reform, by the Marquis of Tavistock, from 
the Dissenting Congregation of Harradon, in Bedford- 
shire:—By Mr. ADgANE, from the parish of St. Giles: 
By Mr. Pou_ett Txuomson, from Folkestone:—By Lord 
Howick, from North Shields and Sunderland. 


General Fast.] Mr. Hughes Hughes 
presented a Petition from a Congregation 
of Oxford, praying the House to address 
his Majesty for the purpose of having a 
day set apart for a National Confession of 
Sin, and to exhibit the desire of atone- 
ment by the means of a General Fast. 

On the Motion that the petition be 
brought up, 

Mr, Hunt said, he should like to know 
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whether the persons who wished a day set 

apart for a general fast, were not aware of 
the fact, that one- third of the people of 
this kingdom fasted almost every day in 
the week. 

Mr. Perceval, as the Member who had 
given notice of a motion on the subject of 
a fast, which was shortly to come before 
the House, begged, in return, to ask, if the 
hon. Member recollected who it was they 
must look up to as the Almighty and sole 
Dispenser of all good and mercy to his 
creatures ¢ 

Mr. Hunt was well aware of the object 
the hon. Member had in view when he 
asked that question. He knew well, also, 
to whom they were to look up for the 
blessings they received ; but he was well 
aware of another fact, viz. that the hon. 
Member, and some other Members of 
that House, were the means of taking 
away from the poor of this country the 
greater portion of the benefits the Al- 
mighty intended for them. 

The petition was brought up. On the 
question that it be laid on the Table, 

Mr. Perceval said, that he could not 
allow that question to pass without ob- 
serving, that he drew a great distinction 


between personal attacks, such as the hon. 
Member had just directed against him, 
and the Motion which he intende d to pro- 


pose. The one should have all the atten- 
tion which its importance deserved, the 
other he should pass by without further 
notice. 

Lord Morpeth suggested the propriety 
of waiving further “discussion, until the 
Motion itself was before the House. 

Mr. Hume hoped, when the Motion was 
discussed, that it would not be confined to 
the mere religious portion of the subject, 
but that it would be extended to the 
means of instituting an inquiry into the 
cause of the catastrophes and distresses 
which gave occasion to the demand for a 
fast. Looking at the question in that 
point of view, he did not think the hon. 
member for Preston (Mr. Hunt) was so 
much out of order as some Members 
seemed to suppose. 

Mr. Hunt begged to say a few words in 
explanation. If the hon. Member (Mr. 
Perceval) thought he meant anything per- 
sonal in the observations which had just 
fallen from him, he was much deceived. 
He had no knowledge of the hon. Member. 
He did not even know his name; but, if 
the cap fitted him, he might wear it, 
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The hon. Member added, that he again 
disclaimed anything personal in what he 
had said. 


Privilege. 


Rrrorm.| Mr. Guest, in presenting a 
petition from Merthyr Tydville, in Gla- 
morganshire, praying for Reform, took 
occasion to read to the House the following 
comparative estimate of Representation : 
-—In the county of Sussex, which returns 
twenty Members, the population amounts 
to 237,700; and the Representatives are, 
therefore, as one to every 11,800 persons. 
in the county of Dorset, which returns also 
twenty Members, the population amounts to 
147,000, and the Representatives are 
one to 7,000 persons. In all Eng- 
land, the number of Representatives was 
513, and the population 12,218,000, being 
one Representative to every 23,000 electors. 
In Glamorganshire, which returns only 
two Members, the population amounts to 
105,000, making one Representative to 
every 52,000 persons. Taking it in ano- 
ther way, the county of Sussex possessed 
property, according to the returns of the 
Property-tax, of the annual value of 
913,560/. and there was, therefore, a 
Re ,presentative for every 48,000/. of pro- 
perty. In Dorset the annual value of 
the property is 698,0002., and there was 
one Representative for every 34,000J, 
But in Glamorganshire the annual value 
is 334,000/., and there was but one 
Representative for every 167,000/. Gla- 
morganshire, too, although it is of greater 
extent, and possesses a greater annual 
value and population than either West- 
morland, Monmouth, Bedford, Hunting- 
don, or Rutland, has only one county 
Member, although they have two each. 

Petition to be printed. 


as 


Privireces or tHe Hovusr.| Mr. 
D. W. Harvey said, he had a Petition to 
present which was of some importance, 
from its connection with some of the most 
important privileges of that House, and 
he therefore prayed its attention. The 
petition, which was from an individual 
named Charles Boulton Walker, set forth, 
that he was the plaintiff in an action for 
libel, which was to be tried on Wednesday, 
next in the Court of King’s Bench, and in 
which Dr. Lushineton and others were 
the defendants. It appeared, that about 
two years ago, a petition, purporting tc 
come from a person named Peddel, was 
presented to that House. The petitioz 
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complained of the practice of the Con-! 
sistorial Courts, and pointed out some 
ahuses which the learned Gentleman 
(Dr. Lushington) then a Member of the 
House, denied, and at the same time 
alleged, that the petition was not the peti- 
tion of Peddell, but of his attorney. That 
gentleman (the attorney, Mr. Walker) 
had thought proper, upon hearing that 
this speech, corrected by Dr. Lus hington, 
was afterwards published in the work 
alluded to, namely, the Afirror of Parlia- 
ment, to bring an action against him and 
the parties concerned in the publication 
of the Mirror, for libel. That action was 
set down for trial on Wednesday, and it) 
was necessary for his success, that the 
plaintiff should be able in the outset to | 
prove that the petition was not the petition | 
of Peddell, the petitioner; he prayed | 
therefore, that an officer of the House 
might be permitted to attend with the 
petition, prayed to be produced. in evidence 
for that purpose. The hon. Memberadded, 
that he was well aware of the importance 
of preserving the privileges of the Mem- 
bers of that House ; but as it appeared the 
action was brought, not for what was said 
in the House by one of its Members, but 
for what was corrected and published out 
of it; he thought that their privileges | 
could not suffer by granting the ag “d 
the mney when its object was, to pro- 
mote the due administration of salie. 
The hon. Member then moved, that the | 
petition be brought up. On its being | 
read, he moved that the proper Officer be 

directed to attend the King’s Bench with 

the petition. 

The Speake is before the House pro- 
nounced an opinion on the petition, felt it 
rizht to state, that he had received letters 
from the parties, requesting his permission 
that the officer should attend the King’s | 
Bench with the petition. Finding, how- | 
ever, that the trial could not take place 
until after a period when they could apply | 
for the authority of the House itself, he 
declined to make any order on the subject. 
It was perfectly true, that a Member was 
protected in his privilege of speaking what 
he thought fit in that House, but if he 
afterwards published his speech, or author- 
ised the publication of it, he laid himself 
a oa as anv other individual to an action 
for libel. That violation of the privieges 
of Va nak was, however, totally cis- 
tinct from the House giving its consent to, 
or lending itself to produce evidence in 





| Member, 


| should be tried upon its merits alone. 
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proof of the libel; and while it preserved 
its privileges on that point, it was a subject 
of satisfaction to know that the purposes 


of justice could not _— because it 
| would be in the power of the party to pro- 


duce secondary evidence of the fact he 
wished to prove, of a nature quite as 
good as the primary, which he could not 
procure, 

Mr. Hume, as the Member who pre- 
sented the petition which formed the 
ground of action, felt it right to say, that 
he hoped the purposes of justice would 
not be defeated by their refusal to afford 
the evidence required. 

Mr. Spring Rice reminded the hon, 
that it was in the power of the 
plaintiff to produce secondary evidence, 
of equal effect with that which could not 
be aflorded without trenching on the 
privileges of the House. 


Mr. Littleton said, the presentation of 


the present petition was, however, of im- 
portance, as it would secure the admission 
of the secondary evidence, by showing 
that the first was not to be procured. 

Mr. Harvey was satisfied with the 
ettect produced in the way alluded to by 
the member for Staffordshire, and his only 
object in pressing the Motion now, after 
what had been stated by the Speaker, 
was, that the plaintiff might have it in his 
power to allege, at the trial, that the ap- 
plication had been made and refused, for 
which reason he was desirous that a nega- 
tive should be entered on the Journals, 

The Motion was negatived. 

Mr. Hume wished to be instructed by 
the House what he should do, in the pre- 
dicament in which he = found 
placed, by receiving a subpoena to attend 
and give evidence in the Court of King’s 
Bench of what he knew on this subject. 
Now, if he were asked what had occurred 
with reference to the petition—which, by 


the by, he himself presented—he wished 


to know, would it be right for him so to 
do? or would his compliance be consi- 
dered a breach of privilege ¢ 

The Attorney General observed, that 
he did not imagine there would hie any 
occasion for the hon. Member’s statement 
of anything which occurred within those 
walls, as he knew, from the circumstance 
of being engaged as Counsel for the hon. 
and learned defendant, that it was intend- 
ed to adinit ail such niatters as proved, 
by the defendant, so that the question 
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The Speaker observed, that if the hon. 
Member had questions put to him as to, 
the proceedings in that House, and he 


{Fes. 7} 


should proceed to detail them in a Court | 


of Law, there could be no doubt that a 


clear case of breach of privilege might 


be conceived by the 


House to be made | 


out, should any investigation be instituted | 


on that question. Of course 
clearly of opinion, that the hon. Member 


he was 


might refuse to state what had passed | 
| the House to do its duty in assisting those 


in that House. 


Distress or THe AGRICULTURISTS. | 


Mr. Curteis, 
tion from the 


bourhood of I.ewes, said, he had seen 


with deep regret that Government had Majesty's Ministe 
so much tenderness towards | by the 


dealt with 
that enormous Civil List, which was the 
deep disgrace of the Government of the 
country. He hoped, however, that fertile 
subject of dissatisfaction would still be 
open to the consideration and examination 
of Parliament. The distress of the landed 
interests was very great; and he did not 
believe, that the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, and other hon. Members, could shew 
any good reasons for the attacks they so 
frequently made on that interest. The 
hon. Member then presented a petition 
from 500 labourers, in the Rape of Chi- 
chester, and four other petitions from the 


county of Sussex, praying for a repeal of 


the Malt-duty 

Mr. Hume said, he had been accused 
of attacking the landed interest. He made 
no such attack. All he wanted of the 
land-owners that they should act 
honestly and justly, and relax in their 
demands for a continuance of their mono- 
poly. As to the 500 labourers from 
whom the hon. Member had presented 
petition, they would be more benefitted by 
a repeal of the Corn-laws than by any 
other measure. 

An hon. Member said, that if the fund- 
holders would take upon themselves the 
payment of the poor-rates, the farmers 
and land-owners would cheerfully concur 
in an alteration of the Corn-laws. 


was, 


Civit List.] Mr. Portman said, that 
as much disappointment was felt with 
regard to the Pension-list, he wished to 
take the liberty of asking his noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a ques- 
tion on that subject. He, in common 
with the hon. member for Sussex, and 





Agriculturists in the netgh- | 


in rising to present a Peti- | 


| 
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others, felt, as he said, considerable dis- 
appointment at the proposal which had 
been brought forward by his Majesty’s 
Government, and he felt much pain in 
now addressing the House for the first 
time from those (the Ministerial) Benches, 
that he was not able pronounce his 
unqualified approbation of the measures 
of Ministers. He believed, however, that 
they had done as much as, being Minis- 
ters, they could do, and he called upon 


Pensions. 


Ministers, and, so far as it was necessary, 
in carrying retrenchment beyond what the 
Ministers could do. He begged to ask 
his noble friend, if he was right in suppos- 
ing that the plan brought forward by his 
rs was to be dealt with 
House of Commons, without any 
interference of the Ministers, with the 
whole of that influence which they pos- 
he meant, whether that House was 
to be at liberty, if it should see fit, to deal 
with the Pension-list in a very different 
manner from thatin whichthe Government 
had brought it forward ; and whether Mi- 
nisters, having done all that they could 
do, meant to leave it to the House of 
Commons to do what it could? and he 
also wished to know, whether there would 
be an opportunity of putting the salaries 
of the great Officers of State, out of the 
Civil List, on the same footing asthe sala- 


sessed; 


ries of his Maje sty’s Ministers? He 
wished to know whether that House, or a 
Committee of it were to be at liberty to exer- 
cise its discretion in these respects’ He 


thought it would be useful to obtain some 
information of this nature, and that the 
public would be better satisfied by having 
an explanation of the views of the Govern- 
ment. 

Lord Althorp said, that in answer to 
the question of his hon. friend, it would 
be necessary for him to into little 
detail. The proposition which he had had 
the honour to bring down on this subject 
on Friday last, was brought down after 
due deliberation and consultation by his 
Majesty’s Ministers ; they were perfectly 
prepared to submit it to the House on 
their responsibility; but, undoubtedly, he 
could never presume to say to the House, 
or a Committee of that House, that what 
his Majesty’s Government proposed as 
being what they thought proper was not 
to be altered | ry a Committee, or by that 
House. It was their duty to leave it to 


exe) a 


the Committee to decide as it should see 
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fit; but on the subject of pensions, he 
would take the liberty of saying a few 
words. He could not conceive that it 
was the duty of the Ministers of this 
country, or of the Government or the 
Legislature of this country, to take ad- 
vantage of a technical point of law, in 
order to do that which, in his conscience, 
he believed it would be unjust to do. 
These pensions, as he had already stated, 
were considered, and always had been 
considered, as having been granted for 
life. It was undoubtedly true, taking 
advantage of the technical point of law, 
that pensions expired on the demise of 
the Crown; the Government had a legal 
right to deprive the holders of their allow- 
ances ; but he would put it to the House 
and to the country, whether it was worthy 
of the Government of this country to take 
such an advantage? whether the actual 
and positive relief to be gained by taking 
away those pensions was an object worth 
obtaining by pursuing a course which he 
was sure would be disgraceful to the coun- 
try? Having said thus much, and adding 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were quite 
ready to await the decision of that House, 
and the Committee, with all that defer- 
ence, and all that respect which it was 
theirduty to feel; and that they entertained 
an earnest wish to comply with any sug- 
gestion of the House, and to make any 
alterations which should be deemed fit; 
still he did not feel that he was bound to 
submit to any decision of a Committee, or 
of that House, or of any human power 
whatever, which should require him to do 
that which he should feel to be unjust 
and dishonourable. As to what his hon. 
friend had stated with respect to the 
salaries of the great Officers of the House- 
hold, he had all along conceived that they 
were under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, for the appointment of which he 
had moved before the recess, and that 
that Committee had the power to deal 
with them as it should think fit. If the 
Committee on the Civil List should think 
proper to take these points into its consi- 
deration, it had the power to do so; and 
any alteration which it should propose, 
consistent with justice and good faith, he 
should be quite ready to adopt. 

Mr. Lennard said, that participating in 
the feelings which had been expressed by 
the hon. member for Dorsetshire, he could 
not help declaring the pain and disappoint- 
ment which he had suffered from the plan 
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that had been exhibited by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; but it was a gratifica- 
tion to him to know that that noble Lord 
would submit his own views to any just 
decision of the House. With regard to 
the Pension-list, it was said, that it was 
granted to the Crown, to enable his Ma- 
jesty to gratify his royal feelings by the 
encouragement of persons of merit; but 
was it not notorious, that it had been con- 
stantly perverted from its true purpose ; 
and instead of gratifying the royal will, 
had been administered according to the 
interests of Ministers and borough- 
mongers, and been made the means of per- 
petuating a corrupt system, and support- 
ing a corrupt Administration ? No doubt 
these evils would be much removed, 
when the country should have obtained 
a Reform of Parliament, but looking to 
the uses which had hitherto been made of 
the private Pension-list, he had much 
rather that the present Government had 
exhibited the large Pension-list proposed 
by the late Government, provided that it 
was open to the revision of Parliament 
than 75,000/., the half of its amount, 
which was to be free from such salutary 
inspection. He said this, because he was 
sure that if the Pension-list were open, it 
would escape the misapplication of which 
it had hitherto been made the subject. 
As an instance of this, he would refer to 
the pension of the Duchess of Newcastle, 
which was resigned as soon as it became 
known tothe public. With regard to our 
diplomatic expenditure, that ought to be 
brought by annual estimates before Par- 
liament. He was perfectly satisfied, from 
the candour of the noble Lord, that while 
he held his present seat, the House would, 
in practice as well as in theory, have the 
proper control of these matters. 

Mr. Guest said, that as he had given 
notice of his intention to move for a Select 
Committee on the subject of pensions, it 
seemed that some of the noble Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s observations ap- 
plied to him. He must maintain, that as 
pensions were granted during pleasure, 
the country had a right to be disappointed, 
and was disappointed, with the determi- 
nation of his Majesty’s Ministers ; and he 
should feel it his duty to persist in the 
motion of which he had given notice. 

Sir M. W. Ridley observed, that his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated distinctly, that that 
House was not irrevocably bound by the 


Pensions. 
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propositions which the Government brought 
forward, neither was his noble friend 
bound by any decision of the House, or 
a Committee of the House, contrary to 
strict justice. These were principles in 
which he was sure that House would fully 
agree; and he hoped the House would 
sive his noble friend and his colleagues 
the credit to which they were entitled 
from their declarations; and would wait 
with patience for the report of the Com- 


{Frs. 7} 





mittee on the Civil List, and the Commit- 
tee on the Salaries of Public Offices, be- 
fore both of which Committees, as his 
noble friend had said, this question might 
be considered; until then he trusted the 
House would suspend any opinion un- 
favourable to his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. Hunt said, that from what had 
fallen from the noble Lord, in concur- 
rence with what had been stated by the 
right hon. member for Cumberland, on 
Friday night, it appeared that they who 
objected to the principles laid down by the | 
Government were considered to be ac- 
tuated by dishonest motives. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, that he 
would not consent to do any thing that 
was not consistent with strict justice ; 
and the right hon. Baronet said, woe to the 
reformer who would demand any thing 
not consistent with strict justice. Now, 
he, asa Radical Reformer, on behalf of | 
himself, and of the reformers of England, 
must say unequivocally, that they asked | 
nothing but what was conformable to | 
justice. He did not wish to point out | 
any of the names on the Pension-list. He 
should be ashamed to do so, although | 
he could; but he must say, that the, 
people of this country would not think it 
strict justice if large sums of money were 
taken out of their pockets to be putinto those 
of persons who were already wealthy, and | 
did not require it. He did not wish the Mi- 
nisters to do any act of injustice, and that | 
was the reason why he called upon them 
to look into these things. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had said, that he | 
had found many names in the Pension-list 
which ought never to have been there. 
Now, was it strict justice to let them re- 
main there ? 

Lord Althorp declared, that he had 
never intended to impute to the hon. 
member for Preston, or any other Mem- 
ber, dishonest or unjust motives. He had 


only stated what his own views of justice 
were, and said, that he should feel bound 
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to act upon them. He should be ready to 
bow to the decision of the Committee in 
every thing, except any course which he 
thought would be inconsistent with justice ; 
but he knew that the mode in which he 
had divided the Pension-list had been 
observed upon the other might. A right 
hon. friend of his opposite, said, that he 
had mystified it. He hoped that was not 
the case ; but to any proper arrangement 
ditfering from that he should have no 
objection whatever. If, for instance, it 
were proposed that the names of the Irish 
and Scotch pensions should be taken out 
of the Civil List, and the English pensions 
retained, he should not object either to 
that or any other arrangement consistent 
with justice. 


Baritta Duriss.] Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son moved the Order of the Day for a 
Committee of the whole House on the Ba- 
rilla Duties. 

Mr. Spring Rice brought up certain 
papers relating to these duties. 

On the Motion that the Speaker should 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Bankes said, he rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to a matter involving 
a great constitutional question, and nearly 
affecting the privileges of that House. 
The papers which had just been presented 
to the House contained an account of the 


' mode in which this matter had been con- 
| ducted, and the House would see that 


they proved a case of gross irregularity, 
which called for its interference and cen- 
sure. He would venture to lay it down 
as an incontrovertible proposition, that, 
when that House was sitting, it was a 
gross violation of its principles, for an 
officer of the Crown, without authority 
from that Honse, to give orders relating to 
any alteration, any increase or decrease, 


| of a duty proposed by Act of Parlia- 


ment; and he charged those who had given 
directions to the officers of the Customs in 
this case, with a breach of their duty, and 
a violation of the privileges of the House, 


| in presuming to alter what had been 


enacted by the Legislature. He would 
further state, that the manner in which 
this transaction had been carried on was 
against all necessity, and only arose from 
a wanton desire to act irregularly. What 
occasion could there have been, on the 
14th of December, to issue an order for 
the alteration of the duties? Was there 
anything that could not have been done 
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by bringing the matter regularly before | with the House, in respect to the hon, 


Parliament, where it would have been 
properly arranged in a week or ten days ? 
Was there any inquiry into the neces- 
sity of what was done, or was it ever 
communicated to the House that such a 
step was intended? It was true that a bill 
had been brought under consideration in 
the last Session of Parliament, altering 
various duties; and that some measure 
was in contemplation relative to the draw- 
back on barilla; but, without the 
of the Legislature, on the 14th of De- 
cember, an order was issued to the Custom- 
house officers, which could have had no 
other object than to trench upon the pri- 
vileges of that House. He knew that 
matters of this kind had been done fre- 
quently, and he did not mean to controvert 
the necessity of doing them, on occasions 
when Parliament was not sitting. The 
Executive had done right in assuming such 
a power, with respect to the import of corn, 
and the export of arms, and other things 
of great moment; but he denied that, 
during the Session of Parliament, any 
officer of the Government had a right to 
issue such orders without, at least, com- 
municating to that House what was to be 
done. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson had listened with 
no little amazement to the speech of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down—the 
rather, that, after the candid explanation 
of his noble friend {the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) on a former occasion, when he 
admitted 
principle which had given birth to the 
hon. Member's angry remonstrance, he | 
was by no means prepared to meet with a 
mind so little alive and generous to the 
candid admissions of an adversary as the 
hon. Member's statement would warrant 
the pronouncing his to be. Had the hon. 
Member been generous to a political op- 
ponent, he would have waited till he (Mr. 
P. Thomson) had made his statement of 
the grounds on which he proposed to 
bring forward a bill, to impart a legisla- 
tive sanction, to the course of policy 
which the Government had felt it right 
to pursue with respect to the duties on 
barilla, which statement he should, when 
the House had resolved itself into a 
committee, submit to their consideration, 
confident that it would not refuse its 
assent to the proposition he meant to 
found upon it. He would anticipate that 


statement so far as to set himself right 





sanction | 


the objectionableness of the | 


‘ficially. A few days after his accession to 
office, he was addressed, in a conference 
and in writing, by some gentlemen deepiy 

'interested in the cost of barilla, who re- 

presented to him, that they had had thie 

—— of his predecessor in office, that 

e high duties on barilla, which had been 
| se previous to the Act which expired 

}in January, 1830, would not be levied ; for 

that, if they were, it would be to the serious 

injury of certain manufacturers who made 

' use of barilla, particularly those engaged in 
the Irish bicaching trade. On investigation 
it was found that these statements were 
supported by facts; thata Treasury Minute, 
equivalent to a temporary repeal of the 
duties, had been issued a few days (on the 
16th of November) before the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite had left office; and 
that to enforce the duties leviable under 
the existing Statute would be seriously de- 
trimental to those manufactures which re- 
quired the use of barilla; and accordingly, 
the Board of Trade did not hesitate to follow 
the steps of their predecessors, with this 

difterence,—that whilethe Treasury Minute 

of the 16th of November actually went, by 
mgans of a draw-back allowance, to repeal 
the duty, that which the hon. member for 

Dorsetshire had just made the subject of 

anery complaint, only permitted the barilla 

to be taken out after a bond had been given 
for the whole amount of dutvy—the enforce- 

‘ment or non-enfercement of which was to 

be left to the decision of Parliament. And 
| this was the great unconstitutional breach 
| of privilege upon which the hon. Membe: 
would fain call down the censure of the 
| House, as if it were a daring violation of 
all law, and wholly unsupported by prece- 
dent. So far was it from being contrary 
to usage for the Board of Trade to advise 
the Treasury to issue a minute like that 
which was the subject of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s reproach, when the interests of com- 
merce appeared to require it, that he could 
bring many instances forward of important 
alterations effected in this way. In fact, 
this discretionary power on the part of the 

Treasury extended to various articles, and 
had been acted upon at different periods. 
On the 23rd of March, 1826, an order 
was issued from the Treasury for reducing 
the duty on East-India coffee from Is. 3d. 
to 9d. Thus, likewise, at different periods 

of the same year, the duty on pepper was 

reduced from 1s. 6d. to 1s., and the duty 


| Member’s charge, which affected him of- 
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on spices from 3s. 6d. to 3s. There was | 
even a precedent for this very article of | 
barilla, founded on Treasury Minutes, in 
defiance of an Act of Parliament. Barilla 
was by those Minutes classed under the 
generic term of alkali; and on the 28th 
of May, 1819, an order was sent down to 
the Custom-house, from the Treasury, 
altering the scale of duty upon it. In 
1820, East- India alkali was, by a Treasury 
Minute, also declared to contain only 
twenty per cent of alkali, and was admitted 
at a proportionate rate of duty; and on 
the 10th of August, 1830,a similar Minute 
was sent down, declaring it should pay a 
duty of 5/. per ton, and be considered as 
barilla, He disclaimed any intention 
whatever of acting in an unconstitutional 
manner, and all he now asked was, that 
they would allow him to go into the com- 
mittee, where he would explain to the 
House the alterations he meant to propose, 
while at the same time, he hoped to obtain 
the sanction and concurrence of Parlia- 
ment for what he had done. 

Mr. G. Dawson thought, that a great 
deal more had been said upon this subject 
than it demanded. He entirely agreed 
with the hon. member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Bankes), that the duty ought not to be 
reduced without the authority of Parlia- 
ment; but he still contended, that unless 
the Treasury sometimes assumed a discre- 
tionary power, a great deal of injury would 
be done to the public. The Minute to which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Thomson) 
had adverted, and to which his (Mr. 
Dawson’s) name was attached, was sanc- 
tioned by previous Act of Parliament. He 
had nothing more to add than that he was 
ready to share in the responsibility which 
devolved upon the right hon. Gentleman 
for the course he, had adopted, so far as 
regarded this document. Between his 
case, indeed, and that of the right hon. 
Gentleman, there was this difference, that 
the Treasury minute he had signed had 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, 
while that which the right hon. Gentleman 
had advised wanted that authority. 

Mr. Spring Rice felt persuaded that, 
after the statements they had just heard 
made, the House must be satisfied that 
his right hon. friend was fully borne out 
by precedents in what he had done. The 
Act of which the last right hon. Gentleman 
spoke, was, in fact, no authority, for it had 


{Fes. 7} 





expired before the Minute was signed. 
Mr. Herries said, that in his time, the | 
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Treasury had acted, as it ought always to 
act, on the statements of parties who were 
interested in trade. The system of Trea- 
sury Minutes was not to be defended 
on principle, but there were numberless 
cases to justify its necessity. In this case, 
however, there were rival interests con- 
cerned, which made it incumbent on the 
Government to proceed with the greatest 
caution. The result, indeed, of the conflict 


Duties. 


was, and it was so understood by both the 
makers of kelp in this country on the 
one hand, and the importers of —ba- 
rilla on the other—that the dutics were 
to be repealed. The House probably 
remembered some of the circumstances 
which last Session prevented the bill being 
brought into Parliament, but certainly it 
was delayed by the number of persons 
interested in it, and the magnitude of the 
interests which were at stake. If the 
measure to be proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman resembled at all the measure 
intended to be submitted to Parliament 
by the late Board of Trade, it should have 
his cordial support. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson rose to move the 
Resolutions, and state the course which 
his Majesty’s Government proposed to 
pursue. The House would recollect, that 
in 1822 the duty on foreign barilla was 
reduced from 112. to 8d. a ton; and in 1823 
further reduced by a graduated scale till it 
cameto5l. perton. It was then proposed to 
make a further reduction, but the remon- 
strances of the parties interested prevailed, 
and it was understood that, for five years, 
no further reduction should be made. It 
was, however, not the intention of Go- 
vernment to allow the duty to remain 
permanently so high, and he knew that it 
was the intention of his late right hon. 
friend, Mr. Huskisson, to propose a much 
larger reduction of the duty on foreign 
alkali. The House should recollect, that 
the trade in this article employed a great 
number of ships, and that it was of essen- 
tial service in bleaching, and in making 
soap and glass. Indeed, no other sub- 
stance had yet been found that answered 
so well for the bleacher as barilla. It was 
obtained also from the Canary islands and 
the south of Spain, and at the former 
place was invariably paid for by British 
manufactures. Thus the trade was, in 
fact, a most useful as well as protitable 
one to the country. By keeping up these 
high duties, we were suffering in another 
point; our exports of soap were diminish- 
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ing, while those from France were increas- 
ing, because the French had taken off the 
whole duty on barilla. What he meant 
to propose was, first to reduce the duty 
twenty-five per cent, and ultimately abo- 
lish it altogether, It was said, that this 
would injure the manufacture of kelp in 
this country, but it ought to be recollected, 
that kelp and barilla were used for different 
purposes. He did not deny, that the 
former was substituted for the latter dur- 
ing the war, when it could not be procured, 
or cost 70/. a ton. Kelp contained only 
three or four per cent of alkali,while barilla 
contained from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent., and kelp when selling for 301. per 
ton could be substituted for barilla. Inthe 
manufacture of soap, too, the kelp yielded 
some salt, which ceased to be a considera- 
tion when the duty on that article was 
removed. Inthe manufactory of glass, 
kelp was still preferred to barilla, but in 
most other manufactures the latter was so 
much preferable, that no protecting duty, 
shortofan absolute prohibition, could make 
the manufacturers employ kelp instead of 
it. The manufacturers of kelp knew that 
it was the deduction of the duty on salt 
which had injured them, and they knew 
that, by no protecting duty, could their 
manufactures be restored to prosperity. It 
was said by the hon. Baronet, the member 
for Newcastle, 
the article, called British barilla, would be 
injured by the proposed reduction, but 
admitting that to be the case, though he 
was inclined to think it would not be, he 
did not think, that so trifling an article, sad 
one of which the 
recent date, should be put in competition 
with the many interests which would be 
injured by keeping up the high tax on 
barilla. The British barilla was made, he 
believed, chiefly from salt, and came into 
competition rather with kelp than with 
foreign barilla. The manufacture of that 
article had injured the kelp maker, and to 
ask the Honse to preserve a monopoly for 
that was asking it to ruin the kelp manu- 
facturers and injure all the manufactures 
in which barilla was employed. It was 
the duty of that House to consult the in- 
terest of all classes, 
of the consumer, and it was on that principle 


that he meant to propose a reduction of | to the extent the right hon. 


the duty on barilla. He did not mean to | 
recommend the total removal of the duty, | 
but only its reduction to 2/. per ton. 


that the manufacture of 


manufacture was of 
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duty on this article, that soap was one of the 
very few things of which our exports had 
not, during the last five years, increased, but 
rather fallen off. He conceived that the 
measure he was about to propose would 
be of the greatest advantage to all the 
manufactures in which barilla was em- 
ployed, and therefore he begged leave to 
place the following Resolutions in the 
hands of the Chairman, and to move— 

1. ‘That the additional duties payable 
on barilla, in respect of the quantities of 
soda, or mineral alkali, contained therein, 
be repealed and, that such repeal shall be 
deemed to have taken effect from the 28th 
day of May, 1819. 

2. That the additional duties payable 
upon natural alkali, imported from places 
within the limits of the East-India Com- 
pany’s s Charter, in respect of the quanti- 
ties of soda, or mineral alkali, contained 
therein, be repealed ; and that such repeal 
shall be deemed to have taken effect from 
the 10th day of August, 1828. 

3. “ That all the duties paid on barilla, 
used in bleaching of linen, between the 
5th day of January, 1830, and the 5th day 
of January, 1831, be drawn back. 

4. “ That the duties payable on barilla, 
and also the duties payable on natural 
alkali, imported from places within the 
limits of the East- India Company’s Charter, 
be 27. the ton; and that the same shall be 
deemed to have taken effect from the 14th 
day of December, 1830. 

Sir George Clerk contended, that the 
eg pena reductions would have the effect 
of throwing out of employ 40,000 or 
50,000 persons engaged in kelp manufac- 
ture, and he meant to call upon the Com- 
mittee to pause ere the Resolutions were 
adopted. If these people were deprived 
of the means of subsistence, they would 
carry their industry and skill to America, 
and enrich that country. In 1823, after 
the Government had reduced the duty to 
51., it was obliged, in consequence of re- 
presentations from Scotland, to raise it 
again to 82. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that the barilla trade employed a 
great quantity of shipping; so did the 
trade in kelp. The use of British alkali 


but particularly that | began in 1822, and it certainly had inter- 


| fered with the production of kelp, but not 


Gentleman 
supposed. In reply to his statement, that 
kelp was not liked by the soap maaufar- 


He | turers, he could say, that a soap manufac- 


believed that it was owing to the high | turer had stated toa kelp merchant, that 
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he would take 500 tons of kelp annually 
if the Government removed the duty on 
soap. But at present the manufacturers 
of kelp were making nothing, though they 
continued their works, partly out of hope, 
and partly out of charity. Where they 
formerly gained pounds they did not now 
gain shillings, and both manufacturers 
and labourers were in a sad state of dis- 
tress. If the reduction of duty on barilla 


were to be carried into effect, the whole of 


the kelp works must be suspended, and all 
the hands employed in them turned adrift. 
To prevent that, he implored the Commit- 
tee to consider well before it sanctioned a 
measure so pregnant with disastrous con- 
sequences. The population of the west 
coasts of Scotland depended on this ma- 
nufacture in a great measure for sub- 
sistence, and by the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman they would be consigned to 
poverty and want. He implored the Com- 
mittee, therefore, earnestly to consider 
what it was about to do, and not take a 
step which would plunge a whole industri- 
ous population into despair. 

Mr. Maberly said, that the question at 
issue was between the 
British alkali and the foreign manufac- 
turer. 
science, the manufacturers of Scotch kelp 
could not compete with the foreigner ; 
and he would put it to the Committee 
whether they would not take the advantage 
of science, by which the community would 
be benefitted, rather than reject it, for the 
advantage of a particular party? The hon. 
Member then referred to a letter which he 
had received from a 
British alkali, wherein the writer stated, 
“We can make better alkali from our 
materials than the barilla gave, and that 
at Newcastle they can make it better than 
we can.” He was satisfied that in a short 
time English barilla would supplant fo- 
reign barilla; he was satisfied, too, that 
the protecting duty benefitted but a small 
class, but injured the community, and 
therefore, he meant to give the proposi- 
tion of his right hon. friend his warmest 
Support. 

Mr. Sadler said, he was surprised to 
hear the question argued as one, the re- 
sult of which would be merely a transfer 
of labour. The real point of view in which 
it ought to be considered was, its effect in 
throwing out of employment 30,000 or 
40,000 persons, and in those parts of the 
British empire where, unhappily, there 
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was no provision for the destitute poor. 
The monstrous doctrine of transfer was 
one of the greatest errors and evils of 
modern political economy. If the labour 
of these persons should be transferred, the 
evil to them would be irremediable. 
Where could they transfer their labour ? 
The economists were at no loss; they re- 
commended them to transfer themselves ! 
He regarded the question as affecting 
those classes whose labour was the only 
species of prope:ty they possessed, and it 
ought to be held as sacred as any other. 
They who were thus to be drawn out to 
misery and starvation ought at least to 
have some compensation, One large pro- 
prietor in Scotland, whose name he should 
not mention, had informed him, that, on a 
previous reduction of this duty, he was 
not only deprived of his income from a 
large district in which kelp was made, but 
that he freighted a vessel with provisions 
to supply the poor people who made it, 
and who otherwise must have perished. 
Ireland could derive no benefit from the 
measure, because a drawback was already 
allowed on the barillaused there. The prin- 
ciples of what was called political economy, 
pushed too far, had paralyzed and destroyed 
every branch of industry it had touched 
hitherto, whether agric ultural or manufac- 
turing. It was well and truly observed by 
Buonaparte, that if an empire was for med 
of adamant it would be crumbled into atoms 
by political economy. They ought not to 
decide lightly upon a question affecting 
the very existence of 30,000 or 40,000 
individuals. It was a general complaint, 
and an evil of which the nation had been 


Duties. 


| forewarned by its greatest statesmen, that 


property at present was too much accu- 
mulated in the hands of individuals; and 
the prevailing policy had that pernicious 
tendency. It destroyed the middle, and 
degraded the lower and industrious classes 
of society. The distress which now pre- 
vailed in many branches of industry was 
such as could not be much longer sus- 
tained, and he conjured the House and the 
Ministry to look to the people. Though 
individually interested in this particular 
subject, he should hesitate to accept. a 
boon which could not be conferred without 
injury to a great number of the poor. He 
felt regret at being thus compelled to differ 
with Ministers, for he should be much 
better pleased, upon this, and upon all 
other points, to find himself in a capacity 
to concur in the'r measures. If there 
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was any species of property more sacred 
than another, it was the labour of those 
who had nothing else to depend upon. 
The hon. Member concluded by strongly 
opposing the measure, on the ground of 
justice and humanity. 

Sir M. W. Ridley was opposed to the 
measure, which he considered to be founded 
on an error in finance. The tonnage which 
was employed in the transport of salt and 
sulphuric acid, was three times as much 
as that employed in the transport of ba- 
rilla, and British kelp was also much 
superior to foreign barilla. By throwing 
open the market for the import of barilla, 
the production of kelp was materially in- 
jured. He should be disposed, lieu of 
the present measure, to propose a gradual 
reduction of duty, of 20s. per annum til! 
the duty was down to 40s., and he should, 
therefore, feel it to be his duty to pro- 
pose a reduction in the existing duty of 
20s. per annum, which might possibly 
save the manufacturers from ruin. 

Mr. G. Robinson was disposed to agree in 
the proposition of the Vice-president “of the 
Board of Trade, and considered the manu- 
facture of kelp in Scotland as very much 
overrated. It had been stated, that the 


interests of the barilla and kelp manufac- 
turers were alone concerned in this measure; 
but what became of the soap manufactu- 


rers and consumers? Were they to be 
forgotten altogether, as though their in- 
terests were notat all concerned? Taking 
all things into consideration, he/ could not 
but support the measure as proposed by 
the right hon. member for Dover. 

Mr. Warburton thought the right hon. 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade had 
done perfectly right in introducing this 
measure. The important chemical dis- 
coveries of the age ought to be suffered to 
effect their object, which was, to render all 
manufactures, as cheap as possible. If the 
article were rendered dearer by restrictive 
duties, the consequence would be, to com- 
pel the manufacturer to substitute an in- 
ferior article; and if, on the other hand, 
the restrictive duties were repealed, it would 
instantly have the effect of setting to work 
all the industry and ingenuity of the coun- 
try. The fact was, that the present measure 
was of small comparative importance with 
respect to the manufacturers of kelp or 
barilla. The measure which affected them 
was the repeal of the duty on salt, by which 
the alkali which was lying dormant in the 
rock-salt of Cheshire was instantly brought 
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into use; and the quantity of alkali that 
exists in the muriate of soda is so much 
ereater than that which is in barilla aud 
kelp, that the manufacture of both was in- 
stantly injured, and probably they would 
ultimately be thrown out of the market 
by its superior abundance and consequent 
cheapness. 

Sir Jolin Bourke said, that whilst he ad. 
mitted the principle of the measure pro- 
posed by the right hon. the President of 
the Board of Trade, he would recommend 
the House to proceed with caution. He 
should like to support the motion of the 
hon. member for Newcastle, which would 
make the distress fall more gradually, and 
enable people better to resist it. 

Mr. Hodgson condemned the proposition, 
as likely to injure existing manufactures 
without benefitting any body. The interests 
of the bleachers and manufacturers might 
be protected by allowing them a drawback, 
and he recommended generally that the 
former drawback on the articles affected 
by the duties under discussion should be 
restored, instead of the present measure. 

Mr. Sykes supported the Motion. If 
political economy were at all like the 
member tor Newark 
(Mr. Sadler), it would, indeed, deserve 
all that the hon. Member said against it. 
He always remarked, that people who were 
most violent in their abuse of political 
economy, were sure to have some absurd 
notion of legislation of their own. It was 
so obvious that the present proposition 
must give employment to labour, that the 
only satisfac tory solution of the ground 
which the hon. member for Newark had 
taken was, that the hon. Member might 
have an opportunity of railing at the poll- 
tical economists. 

Lord Althorp observed, as his opinion, 
that there were two parties who seemed 
to have chosen different for 
opposing the present measure ; namely, 
those who advocated the cause of the ba- 
rilla manufacturers, and those who 
the part of the makers of kelp. The hon. 
member for Newark had warmly and 
zealously spoken on behalf of the latter, 
on account of their poverty, which he re- 
eretted as much the hon. Member 
himself could do. The real question in 
this case was, whether the proposition 
made by his right hon. friend the member 
for Dover, was or was not advantageous ! 
It was a great mistake to suppose that the 
measure of his right hon. friend, the Vice- 
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president of the Board of Trade, would 
destroy the kelp manufacturers ; and it 
was well know n, that wherever kelp and ba- 
rilla were applicable to the same purposes, 
the barilla, even now, drove the kelp out 
of the market. As the question of free 
trade, however, had been touched upon, 
he must say he was surprised to hear a 
hon. member for Newark (Mr. sci Si 

that the princ iple of free trade had touched 
nothing which it had not de troved. He 
need only refer to the extension which had 
taken place in the silk-trade and the elove- 
trade, since the adoption of those prin- 
ciples, to prove that they were not so de- 
structive in every instance as the hon. 
Member imagined. Abstract principles, 
however, he repeated, had nothing to do 
with this question, which was one of fact. 
Foreign barilla was 122. per ton; British 
barilla 122. 10s.; but then British barilla 
contained 40 per cent of alkali, and fo- 
reion barilla only 25 per cent. 
cles, therefore, could not come into com- 
petition in such away as to affect the 
British manufacturer ‘disadvantage ously. 
The reason, and the only reason, why British 
barilla was not employed i in the soap trade 


was, because it imparted a sulphurous | 
smell to the soap, and it was therefore of | 
| hon, 


| fallacious, 


importance to that trade that the foreign 
barilla should be imported ata cheap rate, 


and at a lower duty than previously ex- | 
isted, and it did not appear that it would | 


be injurious to any interest in this coun 
try. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought, that 
duty on barilla was reduced as proposed, 
something ought to be done for the protec- 
tion of the kelp manufacturers. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson assured the — 
member for Newcastle (Sir M. W. Ridley 
that if what he suggested could be . 
without injury to any other interest, he 
should be happy to recommend it to 
the consideration of Government. 

Mr. Alderman Waztthman said, that the 
hon. member for Newark had anticipated 
many observations which he was about to 
make on what were called the principles 
of free trade. As to what had fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever, he begged to re mark, that the exten- 
sion of a trade by increased importation 
from countries which took nothing from 
us in return, was no proef of prosperity. 

Mr. Sadler explained. He was not op- 
posed to a wise and just principle of free 
trade ; he meant such a one as took into 
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account the relative situation of this and 
other countries. Let the noble Lord and 
the House look at the enormous debt, at 
the heavy taxes, which pressed upon all 
classes, and say whether such a state of 
things could possibly be compatible with 
If this country were free 
uld be 
te the 
mn all na- 


enterprise 
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land, they need not fear, under such cir- 


cumstances, the freest competition. ‘The 
10,000 inhabitants of Scotland, and num- 
bers of the poor of Ireland, who would be 
thrown out of employment by this mea- 
sure, were just as well entitled to protec- 
tion as the agriculturists or any other class 
A free trade principle ought to apply alike 
to all branches of industry, otherwise it 
was nothing but a system of injustice and 
partiality. He did not think the present 
a fit occasion for pressing the principles of 
free trade, and therefore, though reluct- 
antly, he was opposed to the proposition 
of Ministers. At the same time he should 
support them whenever he could 

consistently with his princip! IS 
Mr. Maberly said, the arcuments of the 
member for Newark were totally 
He had charged him (Mr. 
Maberly) with supporting what was cal- 
ruin 40,000 persons, 


do SO 


culated to The 
principle he advocated was, to have manu- 
and great consumption, 
which must necessarily produce increased 
employment; but the hon. member for 
Newark’s principles, if carried into effect, 
would pxevent employment. He had made 
a declamatory speech of two hours last 
Session on that subject, and he (Mr. M.) 
then challenged him to bring forward 
specific motion. He thought that in two 
minutes he could prove the falla icy of the 
hon. Member’s declamation. If the hon. 
member for Newark would bring forward a 
specific motion, and let the subject be 
sifted to the bottom, he would find him- 
self answered in as triumphant a manner 
as he could wish. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull defended the 
line of argument adopted by his hon. 
friend, the member for Newark, and com- 
plained of the manner in which he had 
been alluded to by the hon. member for 
Abingdon (Mr. Maberly). If the hon. 
member for Abingdon treated others in a 
manner so little conciliatory, he could not 


I 
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be much surprised if he found that others 
treated him with little respect. As to the 
explanation given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the member for Dover, so far as 
concerned himself and the Ministry per- 
sonally, it was quite satisfactory. The 
tight hon. Gentleman acted, no doubt, 
with the best intentions; he afterwards 
found he had done wrong, and he made 
the bist atonement to the House and the 
country, by acknowledging that it had 
been done inadvertently. It was a ques- 
tion of some importance, however, whether 
Parliament should not come to some dis- 
tinct resolution on the subject, to prevent 
the violation of its own privileges in future, 
He said this without anything like a 
hostile feeling to Ministers, who should 
have his support so long as he felt they 
were deserving of it. 

Mr. P. Thomson observed, that in the 
Resolutions he had proposed, the declara- 
tion which the hon. Baronet suggested was 
expressed by implication. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson supported the 
Resolutions. He did not think the pro- 
posed reduction of duty would be attended 
with any bad effect to the kelp manu- 
facturers. He did not believe that it would 
throw 40,000 men out of employment; 
and he knew it would be felt as a great 
advantage by more than one class of ma- 
nufacturers. He could state from his own 
knowledge, that a large order for the ma- 
nufacture of soap was executed at Mar- 
seilles, instead of being executed in this 
country, in consequence of the high duty 
on foreign barilla. The fact stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as to the 
relative proportions of alkali in foreign 
and British barilla, shewed that there was 
nothing to fear from the competition, while 
keeping up the duty was a great hardship 
on those manufacturers who could not do 
without kelp. 

Mr. Attwood did not intend to follow 
the example of those who never missed an 
opportunity of delivering a lecture on the 
abstract principles of political economy. 
With respect to the example of the silk 


manufacture cited by the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, it was easily explained 
without referring to the principles of poli- 
ticaleconomy. The duty on the importa- 
tion of raw silk was reduced; and the 
manufacturer was by that means enabled 
to manufacture to a greater extent. As 
to the proposition now before the House, 
in his opinion it was not supported by any 
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fact or argument. The right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. P. Thomson) said, the kelp ma- 
nufacturers would not be injured, because 
the barilla would not come into competi- 
tion with kelp in any one manufacture, 
Every species of alkali, however, came into 
competition, more or less, with every other 
species of alkali. Now, as on many former 
occasions, he must protest against those 
eternal changes, which shook the foun- 
dations of commercial speculation, and 
first ruined one class, and then another, 
There was no security for property when 
the Government was given up to philoso- 
phers. He opposed the Resolutions, be- 
cause he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not satisfactorily explained why 
he had assumed the functions of which 
that House ought to be most jealous. The 
duty of that House was, in this case, su- 
perseded by an act of Government, and 
Ministers were bound to come down with 
a bill of Indemnity, and show that they 
had been induced, upon strong grounds, 


to adopt such a proceeding. If the course 
pursued in this case were frequently acted 
upon, that House would become a mere 
body to register the acts of the Ministry. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
entirely failed in making out a case. He 


was wrong in fact and in argument, 
and the course he pursued was a direct 
violation of the privileges of the House of 
Commons. 

Lord J. Russell admitted, that the 
Ministers, on coming into Office, had 
acted on the precedent which former Mi- 
nisters had left behind. He did not mean 
to say that the act was strictly justifiable, 
but in a great machine like the Govern- 
ment of this country it was necessary that 
Ministers should have some latitude in cer- 
tain cases, always taking care that the oc- 
casion should be such as to justify their 
deviating from an established rule. An 
hon. Gentleman on the opposite side had 
delivered one of his usual declamations 
against free trade; and another hon. Gen- 
tleman had said the other night, that he 
had heard much about that House, and 
much about the Crown, but nothing about 
the people. The subject of free trade, 
however, was not then before them, nor 
was it likely that the present Ministers 
would think less of the people than when 
they spoke from a different part of the 
House. They did think that, in consulting 
the dignity of the Crown, they were sup- 
porting the interests of the people. 
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Mr. Herries did not mean to oppose the 
Motion, for the Government with which 
he was connected had, after a careful ex- 
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| reasons for that vote. 


amination of the subject, determined that | 


the duty ought to be reduced. But they 
had come to that determination indepen- 
dently of free trade, which had nothing to 
dowith it. He was not for carrying the 
extreme doctrines of political economy into 
trade, without a due regard to existing in- 
terests. 

Mr. Hume said, he was sorry to hear 


' who had themselves 
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Ministers, he was desirous of giving his 
As far as he under- 
stood the matter under discussion, it was 
simply that the Ministers had made a mis- 


| take, and now came forward to explain it 


to the House. He was surprised to see the 
opposition given to the Resolution by those 
fallen into similar 
errors. [ Cries of“ No,no.”| ‘ Then,” said 


| Mr. Hunt, ‘‘ I have myself been in error.” 
| When it had been said, that opposition had 


such sentiments from the right hon. Gen- 


tleman. 


The present was a question of | 


free-trade, for every relief from duty em- | 
| duty, he made inquiries amongst the tal- 


braced that principle, even though it were 
not carried to a sufficient extent. The 
silk-trade afforded a triumphant proof of 
the advantages of the principle, and the 
righthon. Gentleman’s own speeches might 
be referred to in favour of what he now 
seemed to be ashamed of. He was afraid 


been formed out of the House to the mea- 
sure of his Majesty’s Ministers, he thought 
that perhaps he for one was alluded to. 
For, when he heard of the reductionof the 


low-chandlers and soap-boilers, and others 
connected with the trade in barilla, to as- 
certain whether or not the public would 


| be benefitted by the measure, and he found 


that the right hon. Gentleman had got into | 


bad company of late—since he came round 
from the opposite side of the House. 
Notwithstanding the harangue, by which 


that they would derive no benefit from it. 
Under these circumstances he had made 
some observations, which he now believed 
to be erroneous. For his part, he was 


i} much more a friend to the consumer than 


the attention of the Committee had_ been ! 
drawn off from the matter really under | 
consideration, to the ruin which was said | 


to be occasioned by free trade, he could | 
not see how the country was to be ruined | 


by taking off an impost of upwards of a 
million and a half. If that could be ruin, 


then the hon. member for Wareham had |! 


try than any other Member of the House, 
by taking off the tax upon salt. He sup- 


to the trader; and he only regretted that 
the Ministers did not give the country 
still more of free trade. 

Mr. G. Robinson could not allow the 
observations of hon. Members about free 
trade to pass unnoticed. That great ques- 


| tion was not to be settled by the cheers 
| of the House, or the dogmatic 


ae 
aes 


sertions 


of hon. Members. ‘The hon. members for 


contributed more to the ruin of the coun- | Middlesex and Abingdon taunted the hon. 


member for Newark with his principles, 


| but let them remember, that to decide on 


posed, that if the tax upon coals were to | 
be taken off, the charcoal-burners and the | 


peat-cutters would come to the House 


with petitions, complaining of the injury | 


done them by the freedom of trade. If 
the repeal of taxes was to be called ruin, 
he hoped that the present Administration 


would let the country have abundance of | 


such ruin. 


Sir George Clerk said, that he would | 


hot press the question to a division. 


He | 


trusted he should have an opportunity of | 
| been opened, there were more persons 


| now employed at Manchester in the silk- 


again discussing the measure, when he 
might be supported by the able advocacy 


of the right hon. Gentleman at the head | 


of the Board of Control, who, in 1814, 
defended the raising of the duty. 

Mr. Hunt said, that whilst he was in 
the House, he must of course vote, on one 


side or on the other, on every question that | 
| all of which had been improved by foreign 


should be discussed. As on the present 
question he would vote with his Majesty’s 


| which was unexampled. 


( 


the fallacy or correctness of the hon. 
Member required time and experience. 
It could not be ascertained by Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Slaney bore testimony tothe fact, that 
the free trade in gloves had greatly pro- 
moted that manufacture, and more hands 
were employed in the glove-trade than was 
ever known before. 

Mr. Morison concurred with the last 
speaker, and said, that the silk-trade had 
been very much benefitted by the having 


» 


trade than at Spitalfields, and there was not 
one weaver unemployed in the latter place, 
neither was there one in the workhouse, 
The advantages 
of free trade were also proved in our 
woollen, linen, and leather manufacture, 


competition, In the woollen manufacture, 
12 
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a new branch of trade had been created 
by the introduction of light French articles 
which had been speedily imitated and given 
employment to thousands. He hoped, 
therefore, that Ministers would go on ex- 
tending free trade, and they might be as- 
sured that by removing obstacles out of 
the way of industry they would confer the 
greatest possible benefit on the present 
and all future generations. 

Resolutions agreed to, and the House 
resumed, 


State orl[rRetanp.| O'Gorman Mahon 
presented a petition from Protestant in- 
habitants of the parish of Ballindooley, in 
the county of Galway, for an Extension of 
the Galway Franchise. The hon. Member 
complained, that even yet Catholics could 
take no degrees in the Universities of Ire- 
land unless they were hypocrites or denied 
their religion. The hon. Member also 
took ocea-ion to observe, that he fonnd it 
impossible to approve of some of the 
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recent acts of the [rish Government—acts 


which had reduced the country to a state 


more alarming than Gentlemen in that | 


House could have any notionof, He gave 
notice of his intention to move, to-morrow, 


for copies of proclamations issued by Lords 


Lieutenants of Ireland since the pissing | 


of the Act for the suppression of Iilegal 
Meetings and Associations ; 


Chief Secretary for Ireland to the Magis- 
tracy on the subject. 
Mr, Spring Rice observed, that his right 


hon. friend, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 


would not be in his place to-morrow, and 


requested the hon. member for Clare to 


postpone his notice till his right hon. 
friend’s arrival. 


also for a copy 
of the Letter addressed by the present | 
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Petitions presented. Against Slavery, by the Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY, from a place in Dorsetshire :—By the Ear] 
of Rapnor, from a place in Tipperary:—By Lord 
WHARNCLIFFE, seven from places in Yorkshire: By 
the Bishop of Ey, from Stamford. For Reform of Par- 
liament, by the Duke of Drvonsuire, from Belper, 
Derbyshire, and from Waterford :—By the Earl of Car- 
NARVON, from Stroud, Gloucestershire. By the Duke of 
DrvVoNSHIRE, from places in Ireland, against Grants to 
the Kildare-street Society; and from Worksop, for an im. 
port Duty on foreign Lead. For the repeal of the Tax on 
Sea-borne Coals, by the Duke of WELLINGTON, from 
Dover:—-By the Earl of Jersey, from Swansea:—By 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from the Inhabitants of Coleman- 
street Ward. For the Reduction of Taxation, by the 
Earl of CaRNaRrvON, from Gosport:—-By the Duke of 
RicHMOND, from a Parish in Sussex:—By Lord Wuars- 
CLIFFE, also praying for Reform, from Suttle and Mon- 
mouth. By Lord WynrorD, from Charterhouse-Hinton, 
Somersetshire, against the employment of Machinery, 
For the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, by Lord Kina, 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and from St. Anne, West- 
minster. 

[His Lordship stated, that he thought the 

Assessed Taxes not improper ones; and 

as far as they fell on the rich, they were 

some of the best taxes we could have. | 


By Lord WHARNCLIBPE, from the Inhabitants of Cole. 
man street Ward. 


Prawns For CommutTinG Tirues. 
PLuratitiers, AND Non-REsIDENCr.] 
Lord King said, that having some other 
Petitions to present on the subject of 
Tithes, he must renew that, to some 
persons, inconvenient discussion, but to 
others most convenient discussion, which 
was begun and objected to yesterday. 
Yesterday he had brought the Somerset- 
shire militia into the field,—to-day he came 
down with the militia from Gloucestershire. 
He was happy to say, that all persons 
appeared now to agree that some alteration 
was necessary, and it only remained to 
find out what alteration. One of the 
right rev. Prelates had yesterday asked 
him, if be had any plan for making the 
change. He had; he had three plans, 
all very good ones, and all simple plans. 
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O’Gorman Mahon had no desire to do | The first, which was perhaps the most 
anything calculated to militate against | simple and the best, was, to charge the 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, especially | land with a proportion of the rent for the 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s absence ; | maintenance of the clergy; or he would 
nevertheless, he thought it incumbent | propose that an amount of rent, equal to 
upon him not to lose a single moment in | the annual revenues of the clergy, should 
pressing upon the House the frightful con- | be paid to them, and they should be en- 
dition of Ireland; the rather, as the | titled to that sum in all times to come. 
people of this country appeared as ig- | His second plan was, to give them a corn- 
norant of its affairs as of the state of | rent equal tothe tithes, and they should al- 
Kamschatka. ways have that quantity of corn, or the 
value of it, according to the market rate. 
He was willing, too, to admit that the 
quantity of corn should be determined by 
the actual receipts of the clergy during 
the last seven years. After ascertaining 
‘the amount, he would by this means fix 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, Feb. 8, 1831. 


Mrinetes.] The Amendments in the Judgment and Execu- 
tion Bill, made by the House of Commons, were agreed 
to, on the Motion of Lord TenTERDEN. 
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the claims of the clergy forever. Another, | 
and his third pian was, to take the whole of 
the tithes and the Church property and 
sell them, and pay the proceeds into the 
hands of the Government, who should 
take upon itself to provide a due main- | 
tenance for the clergy; and the overplus, 
if any, and he was sure there would bea 
great overplus, should go to the public; | 
ora part of the overplus might be em- | 
ployed to provide better for the working | 
clergy. One thing, however, was needful, 
let it be done as it might, and that was, 
to abolish that most impolitic tax, the tax 
on the gross produce of the land. [t was 
necessary to do this to make property | 
beneficial. To secure private property, 
promoted the increase of the produce— | 
but tithes curtailed the produce of the 
land. It was said, that there was no 
difference between Church property and 
other property. But sometimes the clergy 
said, that there was a great difference be- 
tween the Church property and other 
property. The clergy knew very well that 
maxim of law, nul/wm te mpus, and on that 
they acted. Nothing, they said, could bar 
the right of the Church; their claims went 
back to the days of Richard 2nd, and no | 
other property was on the same footing. 
This was adifterence, then, between Church | 
property and other property, on which the 
clergy were ready enough insist when 
they had any claims. Then they said the 
Church property was different from other | 
property. cr he said thatit was. One 
of the right rev. Prelates yesterday stated, 
that the ichieve had brought forward a 
measure, or a bill, he did not know which, 
and he wished therichtrey. Prelate had been 
more explicit; but the rev. Prelate 
the hierarchy wished for a measure stricily 
to enforce residence, and that this measure | 
was defeated by the lay impropriators, or | 
the lay owners of advowsons. The y had! 
defeated the measure because they thought | 
it would diminish the value of their advow- | 
sons to enforce residence. He knew not 
what measure was meant, or what object 
the Bishops had sought to accomplish ; 
but he was disposed to assert, that the 
non-residence was caused, in a great 
measure, by the Bishops themselves. The 
greatest number of non-residents, he be- 
lieved, was to be found in the families of 
the Bishops themselves. Thus the nam» 
of Prettyman was synonymous with that “ 
pluralist. The name of Sparke, too, was 
synonymous with that of pluralist, In 


to 


sald, 
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fact, the names of half the bench were 
synonymes of pluralist. He would take 


the liberty of reading a letter on this 


subject, which he had cut out of a news- 


Lord 


was 


paper—it was addressed to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
signed Francis Gillet. It was dated from 
Farm, Musbury, Devon, and 
was as follows :— 


‘“My Lornp—My duty to myself and my 
country at the present crisis impels me to in- 
trude on your Lordship’s most serious con- 
sideration concerning the manner in which 
you have disposed of some of the Dignities 
and Benefices beionging to the See of Wells, 
since you succeeded the late worthy and 
highly respected Bishop, Dr. Beadon ; and 
also on your future Church government. 

* On the vacancy in the Living of West 
Camel, your Lordship instituted your son: 
to this no one objected; a deserving young 
Ciergyman is certainiy every way qualified 
for a country Rectory ; but when he became 
the Archdeacon, I must say that, taking his 
age into consideration, and his title of Vene- 
rable, I blushed; yes, my Lord, I even 
blushed! Is it consistent, my Lord, to see 

young a man have rule over so many 
elders of the Church? But to proceed: On 
Mr. Beadon's resignation of 


sO 


the Chancellor- 
ship, this office also went with the Archdea- 
conry !—further, I have been toid, that at an 
election for a Canon of the Cathedral, the 
Chapter did elect some other candidate ; think- 
ing, no doubt, as I did, that the thing was 
already overdone with respect to your son; 
although I hear since he has obtained this 
situation also! 

‘'These proceedings passed on, but not, I 
assure your Lordship, without giving me 
great uneasiness; vet I never should, most 
probably, have drawn your attention to them, 
had I not, lastly, and rather recently, seen 
by the papers that at the death of that highly 
respected gentleman, the late Rev. T. H. 
Whalley, the living of Yeovilton was also 
swallowed up by the same overwhelming 
flood; or, in plain words, was joined to the 
Archdeaconry, Chancellorship, Canenry, and 
Living before mentioned Atthe same time, 
it certainly might not have given your Lord- 
ship much trouble to have found within your 
Diocess some truly respectable clergymen, 
advanced in years, with families, and who 
are not beneficed, to one of whom this small 
but comfortable Rectory might have been 
a source of the greatest happiness in their 
latter days. Besides, my Lord, how can you 
reconcile to yourself the idea of one clergy- 
man holding two Benefices, or Livings, whilst 
you are so strenuous an enforcer of full duty 
within your Diocess? and surely the duties 
of the parish, both with respect to the church 
and poor, must be beyond all comparison 
better performed by a Rector or Vicar, as the 
case may be, than by a poor Curate, however 
deserving. 

‘‘T am aware, my Lord, that it is possible, 
some—nay, even yourself, for a moment— 
may say it is arrogance in so humble an ine 
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dividual as I am, to trouble your Lordship 
in this public way ; but as I now state to your 
Lordship that the greatest dependance of 
myself and children consists of landed pro- 
perty (however few the acres are) within 
your Lordship’s Diocess, and that I have no 
claim to the emoluments of the Church to 
look up for, my apprehensions at once will be 
seen to arise from a firm conviction on my 
mind of the immediate necessity of a thorough 
reform in the Church—that she might be 
brought once more to stand on that sacred 
basis—that only firm foundation—on which she 
stood in the primitive ages.” 

This letter had been published in the 
Papers—he did not vouch for its correct- 
ness, but it had never been contradicted, 
he believed, though he should be glad 
to hear it contradicted. Here, then, was 
another pluralist not alayman. The rev. 
Prelates said, they wished to prevent plural- 
ities; and as he had given them a plan 
to commute tithes, he would also give 
them a plan to secure residence. In fact, 
nothing was more simple. It was only 
necessary to make the fact of non-resi- 
dence a legal receipt for the tithes and 
the other salaries. That would do the 
business effectually, far better than all 
the Bishops. He would say no more on 
presenting his petitions, except to recom- 
mend the right rev. Prelate, who proposed 
to bring in a moderate bill, to adopt the 
words so frequently used, he believed, by 
Mr. Pitt during a great part of the late 
war, “give up a part to preserve the re- 
mainder.” The noble Lord concluded by 
presenting several Petitions from parishes 
in Gloucestershire, praying for the Com- 
mutation of Tithes. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells did not 
intend to have taken any part in the 
debate, but after the attack levelled at 
him by the noble Lord, he felt himself bound 
to give an answer; and deeply did he re- 


gret that he was under the necessity of 


appearing before their Lordships as the 
defender of his own son. The fact cer- 
tainly was, that his son had two livings, 
but they were so close to each other that 
he could well do the duty of both. They 
were not further than a short walk from 
each other. In his first living he had 
been a loser, as he had given up all his 
income for the church. He had certainly 
taken a second living, but he had also 
employed a curate in each. In one he 
did the duty himself in the morning, and 
in the other in the afternoon, while his 
curate performed the duty in the other 
part of the day, The first preferment 
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which his son possessed was not given by 
him, but, on account of his son’s merit, 
by the rev. Prelate behind him. The other 
was bestowed on him by the venerable 
Earl of Eldon, out of respect for his son’s 
character and worth. His son had ac- 
cepted, at his request, the duties of Chan- 
cellor of his diocess; and he had certainly 
given him the best thing in his gift, in 
his diocess. He had brought him from 
College for that purpose, where he was 
earning, however, a deal more than the 
value of his Church preferments. He 
believed, so exemplary was his excellent 
son’s conduct, that if inquiry were made 
in his parishes, the noble Lord would not 
find one human being not disposed to 
speak highly in his favour. He had been 
compelled to make this statement, and he 
hoped it had been satisfactory to their 
Lordships. His son was a person of great 
merit, and he certainly had conferred some 
favours on him in his diocess; and when 
the noble Lord stated his preferment, he 
ought to inquire if the duties were well 
discharged. He must say, that he did 
not think it possible that the duties could 
be better discharged than they were dis- 
charged by his excellent son, the Arch- 
deacon of Wells. He trusted the noble 
Lord would be ashamed and sorry for 
having brought forward such an uncalled- 
for attack. 

Lord King felt neither ashamed nor 
sorry. He had only asked, if there were 
not pluralities among the Bishops, who 
said they wanted to put them down ; and 
he found out that it was so. The letter 
he had read stated, that the rev. Prelate’s 
son was a deserving young man, and he 
had made no attack on him; he had only 
stated, that there were pluralities in that 
gentleman’s possession, and he found 
that he was correct. He brought the 
circumstance forward because others— 
he meant the Bishops—said, that laymen 
were the cause of the existence of plu- 
ralities in the Church. The Bishops were 
not right, therefore, in laying the blame 
of pluralities on laymen, and it was quite 
plain, if they had resisted the bill alluded 
to, the Bishops had profited by it. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that it had 
been asserted by a right rev. Prelate, that 
a bill, or measure, enforcing residence, and 
putting an end to pluralities, had been op- 
posed by lay impropriators, and he had 
been asked, when that bill was proposed ? 
but he had made no answer. He under- 
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stood the right rev. Prelate to say, that 
the Bishops were not the causes of non- 
residence; that this was not owing to 
the hierarchy, but to the lay impropriators. 
The right rev. Prelate had stated, that on 
some occasion a bill to enforce residence 
had been proposed, and that its powers 
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| 
| 


had been curtailed by the lay impropriators, | 
who had opposed the bill, as injuring the ) 


advowsons of which they were the owners. 


He had tasked his recollection to find out | 


what bill the right rev. Prelate alluded to. 
He had searched, too, those records which 
were usually preserved of parliamentary 
proceedings, to find out what Act the lay 


impropriators had opposed, but he regretted | 


that he was disappointed. 


He hoped, 


therefore, that the right rev. Prelate would | 

. . . | 
explain what he meant by his assertion last | 
night, that a bill had been brought in to | 


give aright, or power, to the Bishops to 
enforce residence, and that by lay impro- 


priators this bill had been turned from its 


purpose. 
The Bishop of London was reluctant to 


} 


take part in this discussion, which was the | 
reason why he had not risen to answer | 
; without which that Statute would not be 


the question put by the noble Baron. 


There was little occasion, he believed, to | 


do so, because their Lordships would, he 
hoped, recollect what he stated the night 
before. The noble Lord had not repeated 
his words correctly, and he should only 
endeavour to re-state them. What he 
said was this. In accounting for non-re- 
sidence, he had not said that the lay im- 
propriators solely were the cause of it, but 
that it was chiefly owing to lay impropri- 
ations that it was in many cases impossible 
for the clergy to reside at their benefices. 
The chief part of the property belonging 
to the Church had, in many cases, been 
taken away and appropriated by laymen, 
and the revenue left was insufficient to 
pay for the performance of the duties of 
the clergyman, unless by uniting more 
benefices than one. If their Lordships 
wished to obtain accurate information on 
the subject of lay impropriations, he would 
beg leave to recommend to their perusal a 
book of Bishop Kennett, written upwards 
of acentury ago. By what he said last 
night, he intended no reflections on the 
lay impropriators, and had no intention of 
attributing to them any improper motives. 
He had but an imperfect recollection of 
the measure for enforcing residence, as he 
was then a young man, and had not the 
honour of a seat in their Lordships’ House, 
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nor had he meant to impute anything im- 
proper to those who opposed that measure, 
The bill he had alluded to was the 57th 
Geo. 3rd, that was brought in by the 
Bishops to enforce the residence of the 
Parish Clergy. He had always considered 
that Act, or rather that bill, as intended to 
invest the Bishops with a greater power to 
enforce residence and prevent pluralities, 
and he had always understood that the bill 
was rendered less efficient in its progress 
by the interference of lay holders of ad- 
vowsons. He did not mean to say, how- 
ever, that any undue influence had been 
used by the holders of those advowsons to 
stop the measure. Without intending to 
blame any one, he must add, that it was 
not possible for the Bishops always to en- 
force residence; they had not as much 
power for this purpose as was necessary, 
and indeed, in the larger number of bene- 
fices, it was impossible to enforce residence 
without ruinmg the Clergymen. As to 
patronage, he wished to say, that it 
was his intention, on the first opportunity, 
to bring in a measure to strengthen the 
provisions of the 7th of his late Majesty, 


Pluralities, §c. 


efhicient. 


The Duke of Wellington felt himself 


| called on to say, in justice to the Clergy, 


that during the time he was in Office, he 
had occasion to promote the issuing a 
Commission to inquire into the state of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, and the state of the 
Ecclesiastical Law; and he invariably 
found, that the right rev. Prelates pressed 
on him the necessity of giving them more 
power to enforce residence amongst the 
inferior clergy. 

The Earl of Carnarvon deprecated in 
strong terms the practice of his noble 
friend making, night after night, in these 
times of troubles and disturbance, such 
attacks on the Church. He regretted that 
his noble friend should think it was his 
duty to make those attacks. He was 
convinced, and he was sure that the great 
body of the people were of the same 
opinion, that a more estimable body of 
men than the Clergymen of the Church of 
England could not exist. There was no 
class of men in the country who distributed 
so large a part of their revenue in charity, 
or were so devoted to good works; and no 
class of men who conferred so much benefit 
on the country at large. If he had 
sometimes differed from the members of 
the Church, it was on questions of religious 
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liberty, in which they thought their security 
was involved, and which he thought they 
ought to have conceded for their own 
safety. Now, that nosuch questions ex- 
isted, he was bound to say, that it was 
most important to uphold the Established 
Church as it at present existed in this 
country. 
tithes, it was necessary to consider other 
interests than those of the clergy; and he 
was sure that most of the right rev. Pre- 


collected by some other means, and not 
be exposed to the odium and ill-blood 
which now created dissent in their parishes, 
and banished their parishioners iiss the 
parish church. 


position of tithes, the noble “xii recom- 
mended that a commutation should be at 


once accomplished, as it would ie most 


i again at the end of twenty-one years. 

With respect to residence, he did not ‘know 
how that was to be enforced, unless the 
whole system of the Church Establishment 
was to be re-modelled, and he did not 
know who would be bold enough to veuture 
on such a task. 
residence were to be strictly enforced, to 


the ruin of the exemplary body of Curates 

who had grown up within the last ten or 

fifteen years, it would probably do the 
~ . 


Church a great injury. ‘To compel resid- 


bents who were not so competent to the 
performance of their duties. His Lordship 
also eulogised the Church Establis!:ment, 
and said, that this excellent institution 
had made the greatest improvement within 
the last few vears. He concluded by 
apologising for trespassing on their Lord- 
ships’ time ; but when they were exposed 


to hear the Church attacked, the y would | 
probi ibly put up with the minor inconve- | 


nience of having their time taken up 


rather than of allowing such attacks to go | 


abroad unncticed. 

Lord Aing wished only to set himself 
right with his noble friend. He had not 
made any attack on the Church or on the 
Clergy—he had not said one word against 
either. Hea ~ itted that the great body 
of the Clergy were an ex mplary body of 
men, and he Beit to make them more 
efticient. Pluralities were acknowledged 
to bean abuse—non-residence was acknow- 
ledged to be an abuse-—and he wanted to 
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In looking at the question of 


In reference to the mea- | 
sure of the richt rev. Prelate, for the com- | 


He thought, too, that if | 
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remove these abuses. The same object 
was proposed by his noble friend. He 
was not disposed to take their property 
from the Clergy, and had proposed to 
grant them a corn-rent equal to their 
revenue on the average of the last seven 
years. With respect to what the right 
rev. Prelate said of Bishop Kennett, and 


| a book written above 100 years ago, that 


would give very impe erfect "talovination as 


Ito the present time; for, since that 
lates must desire to have their revenues | 


period, many parliamentary grants had 
been made to the Church. There was 


| Queen Anne’s bounty, which had now been 
in operation for many years, and had in- 


creased the value of many vicarages 
Wishing to put his right rev. friends at 
their ease, as to the petitions he had yet 
to present, he should imitate the Church 
in old times, which established what was 


| called the * Peace of the Church,” from 
inconvenient to open up the tithe ques- | 


Friday to Monday. In presenting Peti- 
tions, he should follow. this example, and 
dod add Wednesday; so that on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday, there 
would be a truce for the Church from 
the tithe-war. 


WOUSK OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Feb. 8, 1831. 


) 


Mrnvutes.} A Bill for the better regulation of Vestries was 
read a first time. 


: j . . | Petitions presented. Fora general Fast, by Mr. IHua@ues 
ence might deprive these curates of em- | 


ployment, and substitute for them incum- | 


IluGHES, most respectably and numerously signed, from 
Cheltenham, in Gloucestershire :— By Sir R. INGLIs, from 
While Roothing, Essex: —By Sir W. IN@ILsy, from 
Falkingham, in Lincolnshire: — By Mr. PERcEVAL, from 
the Clergy and other Inhabitants of Derby, Boroughbridge, 
and several other places. For a Commutation of Tithes, 
by Sir W. InNGiLuy, from the Owners and Occupiers of 
Land in the vicinity of Thoresby Bridge: —By Mr. Hume, 
from 550 Landed Proprietors of the Hundred of Hurst- 
ingstone, in the County of Huntingdon; from Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Galway; and from Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of a Parish in the County of Cork. 
For the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, by Mr. Hume, from 
the Inhabitants of Mile-end New ‘own :—By Mr. Hart 
Davis, from Bedminster:-—By Sir M. W. Rip.ey, from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. By the same hon. Member, from 
South Shields, for Reform. 
[The Petitioners complained, that although 
South Shields contained 16,000 inhabit- 
ants, there were not more than 100 per- 
sons who had a vote for the County, 
because the greater part were leaseholders 
under the Bishop of Durham. | 
By Mr. M. A. Taytor, from Gateshead, in the County of 
Durham :—By Sir R. FerGuson, from Busford, in the 
County of Nottingham ; and from the Dean, Deacon, and 
Incorporated Trades of Dundee:—By the ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, from Bishop Auckland, Durham :—By Sir R- 
HERON, from the Freeholders of the County of Lincoln, 
agreed to at a meeting convened by the Sheriffs; the 
Petitioners ingluded also a repeal of Taxes; but more 
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particularly of the Malt Duty:—-By Mr. BELL, from 
Kelthorpe : — 
[The Petitioners also expressed their 
pleasure at the late change in his Majes- 
ty’s Councils, but on thatthe hon. Member 
7 * . 
said he could not agree with them.] 
By Mr. Hume, from the Merchants, Bankers, and other 
Inhabitants of the Royal Burgh of Dundee; from the 
City of Bath; the Bakering Corporation of Perth; the 
Tailoring Corporation of Perth; and the Magistrates and 
Council of the Borough of St. Ronayne, in the County of 
Fife:—By Mr. WHITBREAD, from Bedford. By Mr. 
Hums, from the Rector and other Inhabitants of the 
parish of Great Creaton, in Northamptonshire, for a 


diminution in the severity of the Criminal Law, especially | 


with reference to capital punishments. By Mr. Prittie, 
from the Artizans and Tradesmen of Clonmell, for a re- 
peal of the Legislative Union between England and Ire- 
land. For the Abolition of Negro Slavery, by Colonel 
Grant, froin the Barony of Portsoy:—By Sir H. Bun- 
BURY, from Newton, Suffolk :—-By Mr. TENNYSON, from 
Bishop’s Wearmouth: 
Retford. Forthe Abolition of the Duty on Coals, by Mr. 
MasorIBanks, from Hythe:—By Sir H. Bunnury, from 
Beccles, in Suffolk :—-By Mr. Tyreti, from Bungay, in 
Norfolk :—By Mr. TENNYSON, from the Coal-shippers of 
Sunderland:—By Mr. D. Giteerr, from Bodmin and 
Penzance :—- By Mr. WritTbpreaD, from Bedford. Against 
the Truck System, by Mr. Lirr.rton, from Haslingden, 
Staffordshire; and from Wm. Birt, of Park End, in the 
Forest of Dean. 


Duty on Caxicors.] 
presented a Petition from 


Lord Stanley 
Manchester, 


signed by upwards of 850 of the engravers 
and workmen employed in the preparation 
of stamps for calico-printing, praying the 


House and the Government to determine 
as speedily as possible in favour of the Re- 
peal of the duty on British Calicoes. The 
noble Lord observed, that the Calico-trade 
employed more than one-tenth of the 
population of the county of Lancaster, 
large as it was, and nearly 50,000 per- 
sons in the adjoining counties. Since 
the first agitation of the question of a re- 
peal of the duty, the petitioners had been 


deprived of a great portion of that work | 
which formed their only means of sub- | 
sistence, because those capitalists who are | 
_had been excluded from the advantages 
| of enrolment by the expense required 


engaged in the trade were waiting the deci- 
sion of the Government before they en- 
tered on new speculations. Under such 
circumstances, the noble Lord hoped that 
the Government would see the propriety 
of coming to an early, and, he hoped, a 
favourable conclusion on the subject of 
the repeal of a duty which was severely 
felt by the petitioners, and which did not, 
by its productiveness to the Revenue, 
compensate for the injury it occasioned. 

To lie on the Table. 

Mr. Wilson Patten in presenting a Peti- 
tion with the same prayer, from the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures 
of Manchester, stated, that the most ruin- 
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ous consequences resulted from this tax, 
which was at once injurious to the con- 
sumer, oppressive and vexatious to the 
manufacturer, and not productive to the 
Government. 

Mr. Maberly hoped to see the principle 
advocated by the petitioner extended to 
other things than cottons. Nothing was 
more vexatious, or more tended to retard 
improvements in manufacture, than the 


| interference of the Excise, and he thought 


the Government could not do better than 
repeal all those duties which interfered 
with the process of the manufacturer. He 
believed the Governinent might give up 
the tax without losing any revenue. 

Mr. Hunt supported the prayer of the 
petition. It was disgusting to think that 
2,000,000/. of money were taken from the 
pockets of the poorest class of the indus- 
trious people by this tax, while only 
500,000L went into the Treasury. The 
only difficulty, he believed, in the way of 
repealing this, and many other taxes, 


| was how to provide for the officers of 


Excise. 


Petition to | 


be printed. 

Benerit Socirries.] Mr. Wilks pre- 
sented a Petition from the Temperate 
FriendlySocieties of Sandbach, in Cheshire, 
and Hall-street, Birmingham, complaining 
of the expense attendant on the system of 
Enrolment required by the new Act for 
reculatinge Benefit Societies. He was one 
of those who applauded, as it deserved, 
the intentions of the hon. Members who 
framed and supported the Act in question ; 
but when it was recollected that there 
werein England upwards of 8,000 Benefit 
Socicties, containing more than two mil- 
lions of members’ names on their books, 
and that a vast proportion of the whole 


under the Act of Parliament, it was, he 


| thought, a good reason for some re-ex- 


amination of its provisions, with a view to 
the removal of such an impediment. 
Great numbers of Societies had, he was 
assured, abstained from complying with 
the provisions of the Act in consequence 
of the expense. 

On the petition being brought up, 

Mr. Portman expressed a hope, that the 
hon. member for Boston (Mr. Wilks) 
would inquire a little more into the sub- 
ject before he made up his mind that the 
bill required alteration. There might be, 
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for anything he knew, more than 10,000 | 


Societies in England; but he would tell 
the hon. Member a curious fact — that | 
there had been, up to that time, more | 
than 800 Societies enrolled, and 100 | 
more had been approved of by the Bar- 


rister appointed for that purpose, while | 
a considerable number had copied the re- | 


gulations without incurring any expense 
whatever. A more curious fact still, was, 


that under the Acts prior to that of 


the 10th George 4th, there were never 
so many as 800 Societies enrolled, and as 
there were now a considerable number 
beyond that amount, it must be admitted 
that the Benefit Societies were at least in 

ood a situation under the bill as they 
“9 | been before it was passed. 

Mr. Wilks admitted, that the present 
law was an improvement on the old law, 
but it was not to be supposed that it was 
perfect, and the petitioners only prayed 
for a further, and, as they thought, easily 
made improvement. 

Petition to be printed. 


Game Laws.] Mr. Littleton presented 


a Petition from the occupiers of land in | 


the vicinity of Wolverhampton, complain- 
ing of the Game-laws, and praying for an 
alteration. The hon. Member took that 
Opportunity to state the opinions he en- 
tertained with respect to these laws. He 
had long thought, and he believed it was 


now the feeling of the great majority of 


that House, that the Game-laws should be 


most materially altered, and he regretted | 
much that the noble Lord (Lord Chandos) | 
had not carried the provisions of his bill | 
It had been | 
always his opinion, that the charges con- | 


to a much greater extent. 


nected with the support of game should 
be borne exclusively by those 
joyed a monopoly of the pleasures which 
it afforded. The country had, however, 
long felt, and he believed the feeling was 
now shared by the great majority of the 
House, that the system must be totally 
altered, and he thought that the best me- 
thod of putting an end to all angry feel- 
ings on the subject would be, to require 
no other qualification from the person who 
wished to kill game, except the taking 
out of that yearly license which the Act of 
Parliament required. — He would allow 
every person taking out that license to 
kill game, even if he pussessed but a 
flower-pot of earth—if he might so ex- 
press himself—for he believed that nothing 
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would sooner heal the dissensions which 
now prevailed in some parts of the coun- 
try, and restore that good understanding 
which should exist between the different 
classes of society, than the abandonment 


_ of those exclusive privileges which were 


now, he would say, unhappily for them- 
selves possessed, by the higher classes, 
with respect to the preservation of game, 
He was confident, indeed, that the aboli- 
tion of the Game-laws would give more 
satisfaction to the great body of the peo- 
ple than any other measure which could 
be devised. 

Mr. Sykes expressed his hope, that the 
hon. Member who had just spoken would 
embody his sentiments in a bill; 
he did so, that bill should have his most 
strenuous support. He was of opinion, 
that the only penalty for an infringement 
of the laws affecting game should be, a 
penalty attached to trespass on another 


person’s property ; and, with that view of 
| the subject, he should be happy to see all 
| the present laws, without distinction, 
| swept from the Statute-book. 

Lord Morpeth also expressed himself 


favourable to a general revision and alter- 
ation of the Game-laws, 
Mr. Hunt said, that if the noble Lord 


(Lord Chandos) did not carry his bill to 
the extent of a total repeal of the Game- 
laws, or if the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire did not bring in such a bill, he would 
himself move such a repeal. 

Petition to be printed. 


Rerorm.] Mr. R. Palmer presented 
a Petition from the Gentry and Free. 
holders of the County of Berks, praying 
the House to co- operate with his Majesty's 
Ministers in securing a rational, funda- 
mental, and effectual Reform. This pe- 
tition was agreed to at a County Meeting 
of the highest respectability ; and looking, 
as he did, at the constitution of the Go- 
vernment at the present moment, and 
having heard from the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp), that they were agreed on a plan 
of Reform, he indulged an earnest hope 
that he should be able to comply with the 
wishes of his constituents, and give their 
plan his support. He felt bound to add, 
that a Resolution in favour of the Ballot 
had been adopted with but a few dissent- 
ing voices, although it formed no part of 
the petition, 

Mr, Dundas, as the other Represent- 
ative of the county, felt bound to say that 
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the petition was supported by all parties | 
and opinions, and that they completely | 
concurred in its prayer. He trusted that 
the plan of his Majesty’s Government 
would be such as to combine all parties 
in its favour, and enable them to avoid 
all the violence which was to be as 
much apprehended from the supporters 
as the opponents of Reform. 
Petition to be printed. 


Taxes ON THE Dirrusion or Know- 
LEDGE.| Mr. Hume said, he had a Peti- 
tion to present from William Carpenter, 
praying for a repeal of the 60th of Geo. 
3rd, cap. 9, and for the general abolition 
of all taxes on knowledge. This petition, 
although it had emanated from an indi- 
vidual, related to a subject of paramount 
importance to the best interests of the 
community, and the present enlightened 
Government, it was to be hoped, would 
ere long abrogate all duties on newspapers | 
and political publications, for he was fully 
persuaded that this would be the most 
effectual method of repressing incen- 
diarism, and those other evils with which 
the country had so often been afllicted. 
The system hitherto adopted would almost 
lead to the inference, that those who had 


the management of the State were actually | 
mad, for it appeared to be their constant 
endeavour to keep the people in absolute 


ignorance and moral degradation. The 
petitioner was at present suffering incar- 
ceration for the heinous offence of having 
published a Paper at the price of 4d., 
whereas the legal minimum was 6d. ac- 
cording to the enlightened Act against 
which he very properly petitioned. His 
punishment was a disgrace to those who | 
had inflicted it, and it was no less dis- 
gracetul to any Member of that House 
who could bring himself to advocate it. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 
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prevailed during the greater part of last 
summer, and of the general panic conse- 
quent thereupon. That there was good 
and sufficient cause for apprehension could 
not be disputed, when it was remembered 
that not less than 400 rabid cases had oc- 
curred within a very brief space of time, 
and that eighty cases had come to the 
knowledge of a single individual. The 
worthy Alderman then recommended that 
the dogs of the metropolis should be gene- 
rally provided with collars, and (as we under- 
stood him) that all persons who were bitten 
should be entitled, by way of compensa- 
tion, to levy a fine of 102. on the owner of 
the dog, especially if ascertained to be 
rabid. He concluded by moving for leave, 
according to previous notice. 

Mr. G. Lamb, as a member of the 
Committee alluded to, greatly feared that 
it would be found extremely difficult to 
comply with the provisions of such a Bill, 
without causing a great deal of vexation 
to all owners of dogs throughout the me- 
tropolis. The best preventive remedy of 
the evil complained of would, in his opinion, 
be found in the gradual reduction of all 
stray street dogs, which had already been 
partially effected by the police. 

Leave given. 


Special Commissions. 


Trisu Poor.| Mr. O’Brien, in moving 
for leave to bring im a Bill for the relief of 
the aged, helpless, and infirm poor of Ire- 
land, deprecated all discussion until he 
should hereafter move the second reading 
of the Bill, when he would be ready to 
enter into detail, and detend the principle 
of the measure. 

Lord Althorp said, he should not deal 
fairly by the hon. Gentleman, and be want- 


| ingincandor to the House, if he did not then 


state his apprehension, that there might 
be considerable difficulty in carrying a 


| Billof this nature into execution. He feared 


| that the Legislature would not be easily 


Canine Mapwess.] Mr. Alderman 
Wood moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
prevent the spreading of Canine Madness. | 
The hon. Gentleman said, his former bill | 
upon thesame subject, at the recommenda- 
tion of the right hon. Secretary for the | 
Home Department, had been referred to a 
Committee above-stairs, and as his present 
Bill was framed on the evidence given | 
before that Committee, he supposed that it | 
would meet with no opposition at that stage. 
Hon. Members were aware of the great 


induced to consent to its adoption, but 


| did not intend personally to oppose it in 


the event of its being approved of by hon. 
gentlemen unconnected with Government. 
Leave given. 


SprcraL Commissions—-AmNEsTY.] 
Mr. Hunt said, that in rising to bring 
forward the important measure of which 
he had given notice for that evening, he 
fully appreciated the difficulty and deli- 
cacy of the task he had undertaken. If 


¢xtent to which this alarming malady had | gentlemen possessed of talents, endows 
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ments, and political reputation, to which 
he could not by possibility lay claim, had 
found it requisite to solicit the indulgence 
and kind consideration of the House, how 
much more necessary must it be for so 
humble an individual as himself. No hon. 
Member present could be a stranger to 
the situation of the country, or to the me- 
lancholy occurrences which had lately 
taken place in certain disturbed districts 
in the South of England. It would be 
proper, before he sat down that he should 
explain the causes which, according to 
his views, had occasioned those disturb- 
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ances; but previous to doing so, he should | 


expressly premise, that he did not stand 
there to defend any violation of the law, 
but to advocate, however inefiiciently, the 
cause of those humble classes who had 
been led into the commission of crime, 
rather by the force of circumstances than 
by the bent of their inclination. He had 
already, as the House would probably be 


aware, exerted hiinself elsewhere on behalf 


of these convicts generally, and especially 
in favour of the two unfortunate men who 
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tion that the first which they had heard of 
this incendiarism proceeded from that part 
of Normandy opposite the coast of Kent. 
They would also recollect, that last Session, 
great numbers of petitions had heen _ pre- 
sented from the agriculturists of Kent and 
other places, complaining of grievous dis- 
tress, and praying for legislative relief. He 
had not, at the time, the honour of a seat 
in that House, but he well knew the misery 
of such petitioners, notwithstanding the 
contradiction which had been given to 
their representations by a noble Lord at 
the head of his Majesty’ s Government as 
then constituted. inetead of experiencing 
that sympathy and relief which, under the 


| circumstances, they had a natural right to 


expect, they were unequivocally given to 
underst: and, that they would still have to 
endure the state of half-starvation to which 


| they had long been reduced, and it was to 
this neglect of the late Ministers that he 


were sentenced to death, and left for exe- | 


cution, in the city of Salisbury; and it was 
but an act of justice to his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters to state, 


perienced the kindest attention from Lord 


Melbourne, and every gentleman connected 
with the Home Office, who had politely 


furnished him with ample opportunity of 


collecting all the information necessary to 
the full exposition of the subject. He 
therefore took this opportunity to thank 
the Government for such a proof of con- 
sideration, and he thanked them 
name of the men and women of the county 
of Wilts, and of all the disturbed districts. 
As it would be expedient that he should 
detail all the circumstances connected 


with what had occurred in the counties of 


Wilts and Hants, it happened rather op- 
portunely that he should be enabled to 
speak a good deal from actual personal 
knowledge, as it was his misfortune,—or, 
as he should call it, his good fortune,—to 
be present at the very first riot that had 
occurred in Hants. We had no other 
object in view, than that of bringing 
under the consideration of the House 
such circumstances as should enable them 
fairly to decide upon the propriety of their 
interference in hehalf of the best labourers 
in England, who were now confined in 
gaol, or on board the hulks. It would be 
right, at the outset, to take into considera- 








that he had uniformly ex- | 


| 


| mean to excuse, 


mainly ascribed the criminal acts of the 
agricultural labourers, driven as they were 
to a state of absolute desperation. The 
outrages commenced with the attack upon 
thrashing machines, which he did not 
by asserting that such 
proceedings were not a palpable violation 
of the laws; but this he would say, that 
the people were rendered desperate, and 
had wreaked their despair upon that ma- 


| chinery which had deprived them of labour 


| and 
' machines had been 


| not attainable. 
in the | 





for where thrashing 
abandoned, the 
mand for manual labour had increased to 
such an extent that sufficient hands were 
It was natural enough, 
then, that they should assume, that ma- 
c hinery had de prived them of employment. 
The labourers in Kent, at the commence- 
ment of the disturbances, had told the 
Magistrates and land-owners, candidly and 
reasonably, that they could not exist with 
their families on less than 12s. a week, and 
in those places where the famine rs yielded 
to this very fair demand, no breaches of the 
peace had occurred; but wherever they had 
not, the result had been altogether different, 
and the gaols had been crowded. Of the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions in the county 
of Kent he was disposed to speak in terms of 
undissembled respect. He meant no per- 
sonal offence to that hon. Baronet (Sir E 
Knatchbull), or to any other gentleman to 
whom he might find it necessary to !luce 
in the course of his observations, but 
certain he was, that had a severe example 
been made of some of the parties convicted 


labour’s hire, 


dle- 
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in the first instance, or had the system of 
leniency then introduced been followed up | 
in a similar spirit, disturbances would never 


have increased as they subsequently did. 


To acourse of mercy he should assuredly | 
be the very last to object, but dispropor- | 


tionate punishments, as it appeared to 
him, had been inflicted at those Sessions, 
seeing that some of those convicted were 
merely imprisoned for a few days, and 
others permitted to escape on even much 
milder terms. They ought to have been 
made to understand at the time, that they 
had not only been guilty of a serious 
moral offence, but had actually incurred 
the penalties of felony itself. He con- 
ceived it a great mistake that Members for 
counties, political judges as they must be, 
should be permitted to preside at the 
trials of their constituents. For himself, 
he would candidly confess, that were he 
placed in a similar situation, called on to 
decide between, a supporter as plaintiff, 
and an opponent as defendant, he could 
not so far divest himself of the feelings 
common to all men, as to deliver an un- 


biassed opinion, and the case must be the 
The 


same with every one about him. 
acts of violence which originated in Kent 
had soon spread elsewhere, and it was 
rather singular, considering the reports 
which had been so confidently circulated 
on the subject, that not one foreigner 
(with the exception of an enthusiast, at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, detected in distri- 


buting seditious papers) had been appre- | 


hended on charges of incendiarism or riot. 
Who, he asked, were the persons likely to 
be benefitted by the conflagrations, unless 
the poor men who were absolutely famish- 
ing of hunger? Many individuals, in anti- 
cipation of a bad harvest, had, it was true, 
bought up grain in large quantities, and 
thereby occasioned a rise in the price of 
corn; but he, as an observant farmer, of 
some experience, had remarked, that there 
was a heavy crop last year, and had, there- 
fore all along predicted the contrary. As 
he had already hinted, it so happened that 
he was himself present at the very first 
open demonstration of violence which had 
occurred in the county of Hants. Hon. 
Members might nct be aware that the 
nature of his business was such as to re- 
quire his presence from time to time in 
Various parts of the country. The House 
would perhaps conclude that his con- 
nexions must be tolerably extensive, when 
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not less than seventy-three towns, with 
| whom it was necessary that he should be 
| in continual communication. He chanced 
| to be on one of his periodical excursions, 
and was in the act of entering a village in 
Hampshire, when several women laid hold 
of him, and entreated, for the love of God, 
that he would not proceed any further. 
He naturally inquired the reason, and was 
informed, that a mob of 600 were up 
in arms a short distance before him. 
On asking how thev were likely to treat 
him, he was informed that they would seize 
his horse and chaise, and plunder, or 
probably kill himself. As, however, he 
had nearly as mnch experience of mobs as 
most people, he did not think the number 
sufficiently formidable to deter him from 
driving his gig into the town. He accord- 
ingly proceeded, and found a crowd of 
‘from 600 to 700 armed, as represented, 
and in a high state of excitement. Great 
as was his experience in mobs, he con- 
fessed that the one which he had, at the 
period he was speaking of, before him, was 
not like to those he had been accustomed 
to, and he felt anxious to escape from it 
as soon as he possibly could drive his gig 
‘through. But he was followed to his inn 
by a great multitude, and had not alighted 
more than two or three minutes before a 
message was sent in to him, expressive of a 
| desire, on the part of the farmers, for him 
| to use his influence in allaying the turbu- 
lence of the mob of Jabourers. He told 
the farmers that their request was a matter 
| of danger and difficulty to any man, but 
| particularly to him, a stranger travelling 
on his own private business, and that he 
shrunk from the danger the rather, that if 
' he failed in his endeavours, and that mis- 
chief or violence ensued on the part of the 
complaining multitude, all the evil would 
be attributed to him, and to the political 
opinions which he had so long advocated. 
| Shortly after he had given this answer to 
| the farmers, a message was sent in to him 
from the men—the labouring multitude— 
entreating him to endeavour to adjust 
matters between them and the farmers, 
|The men said, they grounded their request 
| on the recollection of the exce!lent treat- 
‘ment of his own workmen, when he was a 
‘resident in that neighbourhood—a state- 
'ment, he need not say, most gratifying to 
his feelings, after a ten years’ absence. He 
'asked the men, what was the ground of 
| their complaint of the farmers? telling 
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unjustifiable, inasmuch as they had, when 
the labourers complained, and struck for 
higher wages, agreed to raise the wages 
from 10s. to 12s. per week, and that that 
rate seemed to give general satisfaction. 
The men replied, that it was very true that 
such an agreement had been entered into, 
but added, that it was not adhered to by 


Special Commissions 


the farmers, and that one or two of that | 


body not only broke faith with their work- 
men, but threatened to bring them before 
a Magistrate for punishment, if they per- 
sisted in asking for the higher rate of 
wages ; and that it was on account of that 
breach of faith that they again struck, 
and that they were thus assembled in large 
bodies. If that be the state of things, 
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gether—that our wives and children may 
not in vain cry out to us for food ; that, 
in fact, they and ourselves may have 
a sufficiency of victuals to satisfy nature.” 
But I asked, “ how can this be? Are not 
the farmers willing to give you all you now 
The reply was, ‘ No; the 
farmers never keep faith with us, and we 
cannot starve.” The hon. Member pro- 
ceeded to say, that he then addressed the 
labourers out of the inn window, urging 
them, as much as he could, to avoid 
violence, and to adjust their differences, 
as far as in them lay, with their employers, 
“* T succeeded,” said the hon. Member, 


General Amnesty. 


' “ beyond almost my hopes ; the multitude 


said he (Mr. Hunt), why are not matters | 
adjusted between you before the local | 


Magistrates! Where are those gentle- 


men so interested in preserving the peace | 


of the county? The answer was—they 
were all at home, and had refused that very 


day, and the day before, to cross their | 


thresholds to perform their magisterial 
duties, and even to give the men who 
waited on them a hearing from their win- 
dows. Was this the line of conduct that 
the Justices of the Peace should pursue 
under such circumstances ? 
this anon. The hon. Member proceeded 
to say, that he then remarked, if there 
be no other differences between you and 
the farmers, there could be no great diffi- 
culty in reconciling them, and that he 
would apply himself to that end But 


became calm, and ina very short tiine 
good humour was restored. Seeing them 
thus peaceably disposed, I said to them, 
‘ My good friends, ‘you must not separate 
without giving me some guarantee that 
you will continue in this proper mood,— 
that you will commit no breach of the law, 
—that neither money, nor liquor, nor the 


temptation of the force of numbers, will 


But more of | 


seduce you into the committal of acts 
which must in the end be seriously detri- 
mental to your best interests, and which, 
as such, must mortify me and every other 
man who wishes you well at heart.’ And 


| here I think it but due to myself to declare, 


that at no period of my life was I a mere 
mob flatterer—that I never, like others 


| whom I could name, either flattered their 


vices or pandered to 


before he began, he asked the men whether | 


there were any strangers among them, and 


that if there were, for them to beware | 


lest they should be instigating them on to 
their ruin as it might be. The answer 
was, that there was no stranger among 
them—that they were all native residents 
of the parish. Three of the workmen, as 
representatives of the body, had then a 
conference with him. “I asked them,” 
continued the hon. Member, ‘‘ what was 
it they sought? what did they complain 
of? what specific grievances did they wish 
to have redressed? were they aware of the 
illegal consequences of their conduct? 
and I told them, if they had any object 
in view other than to obtain legal redress, 
by legal, that is, by peaceable means, I 
would not have any thing to say to them.” 
The men replied, “‘ By no means, Sir; 
we entertain no purposes of violence; we 
mean no mischief to any man; all we seek 
is a sufficiency to keep life and soul to- 


t 


their passions or 
their ignorance for the sake of a shout 
extra, orto maintain a spurious influence 
over an excitable multitude. In this spirit 
I addressed the labourers in Wiltshire, 
demanded of them, as a guarantee for 
their peaceable conduct, that they should 
immediately disperse each to his own 
home. They did so, after two cheers, 
and thus all violence was avoided.” The 


/ hon. Member went on to say, that he had 





not proceeded in his gig more than twenty 
yards from the place where he had ad- 
dressed the labouring multitude, when he 
met their worships, the Magistrates, who 
had been, as he had stated, so closely 
immured for the two previous days, dur- 


ing which their services were so much 


| required, with Mr. Portalls at their head. 


“We,” said they, “thank you, Mr. 
Hunt, for your most meritorious exertions. 
You have, indeed, in half an hour effected 
what we apprehended was impossible 
without bloodshed.” Even theclergyman 
thanked me—on account, I suppose, of 
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the excellent advice I gave his poor pa- 
rishioners, to avoid idleness and drunken- 
ness. I then said to the Magistrates—ad- 
dressing myself, with my hat in my hand, 
more especially to Mr. Portalls, a most 
respectable gentleman, whom I had fre- 
quently inet years ago at county meetings 
—‘* Gentlemen, I have given your labour- 
ers advice; permit me now to offer you 
some. You must recollect, that I often 
warned you that things would come to 
this pass if you persisted in the vicious 
course you and the Government have been 
following for years past. I told you that 
all was owing to the mischievous war 
which Ministers had engaged this country 
in, against its own permanent interests, 
aud contrary to the best interests of the 
human race. I said to you, to enable 
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them to carry on this iniquitous war, | 


Ministers screw you down with taxes ; 
you then screw the farmer, who in a dou- 
blefold, aye, treblefold degree, screws down 
the unprotected labourer; and ultimately, 
you have all given a screw too much, and 
as a just and inevitable consequence, what 
you have been all screwing down has at 
length been screwed up, just as a patent 


screw, when screwed in, brings up the | 


cork.” The hon. Member proceeded to 
say, that since he had returned from the 
excursion he was then describing, he had 
visited Overton. As he pulled up at the 
principal inn, the two ladies who kept it 


ran out to him, to return him their best | 


thanks for his former exertions, and to tell 
him all that had taken place in his absence 
[Laughter]. The House might laugh if 


they pleased—indeed, they were too ready | 
with their laughs—but it was most grati- | 


fying to him to be thus thanked by two 
ladies. ‘* Weare all delighted to see you, 
Mr. Hunt—the poor bless you, and the 
farmers thank you for you exertions to 
restore peace when last among us.” Since 
that, thank God, there has been no breach 
of the peace, no violence, and not a single 
committal for crime in the parish. [Hear.] 
This might be a laughing matter to hon. 
Members, [‘* No, xo,” from both sides of 
the House], but to him it presented a much 
more serious aspect. ‘This occurred at 
Overton, whence he proceeded to Andover. 
A mob was here assembled, which he was 
solicited by the Vicar, among others, to 
use his influence in dispersing. He replied, 
ttat the Magistrates were the fitting per- 
sons tv discharge so difficult and danger- 
ous a duty, and that to them they should 
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apply for protection, and not to him, a 
stranger, and a man at no period of his 
life willing to come in contact with a 
drunken mob. This occurred in the day 
time, but nothing was done by the local 
magistracy. About twelve o’clock at night 
a posse of constables rushed out, and 
without the slightest warning, attacked a 
group of labourers who happened to be 
standing together, and with their bludgeons 
beat them till their blood almost streamed 
to their heels.) What was the result? 
Why, the first fire which occurred in that 
| part of the country, that of the premises 
belonging to Sir Henry Wilson, took place 
within two miles from the town that very 
night. It was courageous to resist a tu- 
multuous mob, but to attack defenceless 
unresisting men was cowardly. From An- 
dover he proceeded to Salisbury. On his 
| arrival he was informed by from thirty to 
| forty shopkeepers of the town, customers 
| of his, that they had heard of his journey, 
| and expected that his entry would be in 
| the midst of attending thousands. His 
| answer was, that there was no such thing 
| as a travelling mob, and that a mob could 
| 
| 


"General Amnesty. 





only be talked into violence. The Salis- 
bury authorities unfortunately did talk the 
labouring classes into violence, and the 
result was, that on the subsequent Tues- 
| day, (he left the place on Sunday) com- 
menced the mischievous system of destroy- 
‘ing thrashing machines. At the risk of 
being tedious he had thus somewhat 
'minutely traced his route and doings 
through Wiltshire—for reasons, the force 
of which would be obvious to the House 
when he had referred to the transactions 
in which the hon. member for Wiltshire 
(Mr. Benett) had a share. With respect 
to the destruction of thrashing machines, 
of which the public had lately heard so 
much, it was important to bear in mind 
—what he was prepared to prove at the 
bar of that House—that in nineteen out 
of twenty cases the misguided labourers 
were encouraged by the farmers whose 
machines they were destroying. In some 
instances the farmers gave money for this 
purpose; and in one case the farmer, his 
own machine having been broken, cried 
out, “‘ Smash away, let us all be on an 
equality.” Some actually offered their 
machines to be destroyed on condition that 
they should be all put ona level. And 
this infamous encouragement brought him 
to the proximate cause of the battle of 








Salisbury. About 150 persons in the 
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neighbourhood of that city, having pro- 
cured 9/. among the farmers, went and 
got drunk with the money, when, flushed 
with liquor, they became riotous, and to 
quell the riots the valiant constabulary of 
the town showed their martial fronts in 
vain. To aid them the yeomanry were 
summoned to arms; but even these 
doughty heroes failed to conquer, their 
feats being confined to one of them shoot- 
ing a comrade through the body by acci- 
dent, and to another of the combatants 
jumping, with most unusual agility, over 
the garden wall of the hon. member for 
Salisbury, and there changing his clothes, 
that he might creep home in safety. The 
rioters were, as the House was aware, 
after that captured in detail by the military, 
tried, and many transported; and thus 
ended the battle of Salisbury. The hon. 
Member proceeded next to say, that not- 
withstanding his zealous and successful 
exertions to prevent violence and restore 
tranquillity, he was represented invidiously 
in certain quarters as having pursued an 
opposite course. On this point he wished 
to be understood. He appealed to the 
hon. Under Secretary, for the Home De- 
partment opposite, whether statements 
had not been made to him, that he (Mr. 
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Hunt) was the soul of all the riots and | 


incendiaries in Wilts and the neighbour- 
hood, and that too while he was travelling 
on his professional matters. He trusted 
that Ministers would prosecute an inquiry 
into the causes and abettors of the riots, 
and that the guilty incendiaries would be 
held up to punishment and public scorn. 
He was confident that it would appear on 
inquiry, that the farmers themselves were 
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speaking, he was right; asthe 9s. rate in 
Hampshire, and the 7s. per week rate in 
Wiltshire, in themselves testified—a rate 
of wages which was incompatible with a 
wholesome condition of society. In 
another parish which he visited, an attempt 
was made to induce the farmersto be sworn 
in Special Constables, which failed on ac- 
count of the—he did not know how to call 
it—extraordinary conduct of the Rector, 
This Gentleman levied for some years not 
less than 1,6000. a-year, though the aver- 
age rate was but 1,000. When the dis- 
turbed state of the parish pointed out the 
necessity of swearing in some of the far- 
mers as Special Constables, to protect pro- 
perty, the rev. Gentleman was requested 
to accommodate himself to the exigences 
of circumstances, by reducing his tithes 
to the original sum of 1,000/.; but he, in 
a spirit not exactly similar to that usually 
culogized in the most Christian followers 
of the Gospel, peremptorily refused to 
abate one shilling, and in consequence of 
his refusal, the farmers as peremptorily 
refused to become Special Constables, thus 
ieaving lives and property to take care of 





the guilty parties, and not their unfortu- | 


nate victims, whom, in an evil hour, they 
encouraged to commit crimes, and after- 
wards prosecuted toconviction and punish- 
ment. The hon. Member proceeded to say, 
that he visited a village in Somersetshire. 
On hisentry, he found the yeomanry busy, 
parading and marching up and down in 
battle array. He asked the first intelligent 


woman he met, what was the cause 
of all these martial proceedings? ‘“ Why, 
to be sure,” said the honest woman, 


“to prevent the men from asking for | 


proper wages;” and in a few days he 
saw the truth of the poor woman’s answer, 
for wherever the yeomanry was called out 
wages were kept down. [‘* No, no,” from 
the Treasury bench.] Well, there might be 


themselves. Precisely the same events 
occurred in other parishes, and with the 
same unfortunate results. In one place, 
the vapid common-place which had been 
so successfully put forward in that House 
as an argument, forsooth, against thie 
ballot, was repeated with the same tone 
of self-complacency to those who re- 
fused to be sworn in Special Constables. 
They were told, their refusal was un-Eng- 
lish, as if that vapid clap-trap phrase was 
pregnant with argument and meaning. 
The answer of one of the refusers, a tall 
muscular but half-starved young man, of 
thirty, was worth repeating for the benefit 
of those hon. Members with whom sonor- 
ous phrases had in general more weight 
than fact or argument. ‘“ You tell me,” 
said he, ‘‘ that our refusing to be sworn 
in special constables is un-English. I 
admit it is, but I ask you if it is the 
only un-English grievance in existence ! 
I have a wife and five children, I am 
|able and willing to work, and yet all 
| I can procure to support them and my- 
self is 7s. per week. Is that English‘ 
‘Is it English, that on a Monday [| am 
| frequently obliged to lie in bed in order 
| that my share of our scanty victuals may 
go to support my poor infants and the» 
|mother? Is it English, that while J; 


one or two exceptions; but, generally | common with many others like me, am 
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thus stinted in the very necessaries of life, | 


the parson, who abounds in its luxuries, 


should refuse with anger to abate one! 


penny of his tithes? This is what I call 
very un-English. And when you remove 
these un-English grievances, Pll admit 
that my conduct, in refusing to protect 
the property of those who have hitherto 
evinced very little regard to my interest, is 
equally so.” He (Mr. Hunt) fully agreed 
with the individual whose sentiments he 
had just quoted, and had only to add to 
it, that when that House had redressed all 
the un-English grievances which it had 
been instrumental in inflicting and per- 
petuating, he should be prepared to join 
in the cry, that vote by ballot was un- | 
English. The next point to which he 
would call the attention of the House was, 
the attack on the property of the hon. | 
member for Wiltshire (Mr. Benett). The 
labourers having been, as he had stated, | 
and was ready to prove, instigated by the 
farmers to destroy the thrashing machines, 
and stimulated by liquor and money served 
out to them for the purpose, proceeded to | 
that course which led to the recent Special | 
Commission with all its consequences, de- | 
stroying all the thrashing machines in| 
their neighbourhood, and ultimately those | 
of the hon. member for Wiltshire. To | 
that hon. Member, whom he saw tn his 
place, he wished to say one word of a per- 
sonal bearing. He (Mr. Hunt) was cre- 
dibly informed,—and indeed was ready to 
prove it at the bar of the House,—that 
when the hon. Member met the rioters 
proceeding towards his house, he said, 
among other things, ‘‘ [ see how it is. 
Cobbett and Hunt are at the bottom of all 
this.” “* Now,” continued the hon. Mem- 
ber, “ I told the hon. Member yesterday, 
that I had heard this declaration of his 
from what I should conceive credible 
authority ; but that if he declared upon 
his honour as a gentleman that he did not 
utter it, I would make no allusion to it 
this evening. The hon. Member’s reply 
was, that he most probably had expressed 
such a sentiment, but could not recollect 
when, but thought it was not on the occa- 
sion I have just spoken of. I am bound 
to believe it was on that occasion; be- 
cause I have been told that it was the hon. 
Member’s violent and unjust language 
with respect to me, that occasioned the 
noters to immediately destroy his ma- 
chinery. And if this be the case, I appeal 
to the hon. Member’s feelings and honour, 
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as a man anda gentleman, to stand up 
in his place this night, and make allow- 
ance for the acts of a multitude so un- 
justly taunted. There was a circumstance 
connected with the destruction of one of 
the hon. Member’s machines worth men- 
tioning, as reflecting a strong light on the 
motives and purposes of the misguided 
agents. The machine, a thrashing one, 
was attached to a water-wheel, which, at 
the same time, turned a corn-mill: but 
though the thrashing machine was com- 
pletely water-wheel and 
the mill were most carefully left untouch- 
ed: thus showing, that their destruction 


destroved, the 


was by no means indiscriminate, and that 
all they aimed at was, the removal of that 


| which they believed to lessen the demand 


for, and thence the remuneration of, their 
labour.” The next point to which he re- 
quested the attention of the House was, 
the conduct of the Hindon cavalry yeo- 
manry towards a—at the time, and that 
was all he wanted to impress—peaceable 
multitude. He was one of those who never 
designated a multitude a mob till they had 
assumed an air of violence, and who would 
suppress with the arm of the lawall mob ille - 
vality. But it should be clearly seen that 
theirconduct was actually at the time—and 
not might have been before—illegal: not 
so with the Hindon yeomanry. ‘they ac- 
tually attacked, sword in hand, a multitude 
at the time proceeding peaceably along a 
narrow lane, and without any warning or 
provocation cut them to pieces in the most 
horrible manner—chasing those who fled 
from their violence across the adjoming 
fields, discharging their pistols at the fugi- 
tives when beyond the their 
swords; they actually shot one man dead 
for no other crime, as it should seem, than 
not standing to be sabred. Now, he re- 
spected the laws as much as any man in 
that House, and would as readily enforce 
them, but, he would ask, was such vio- 
lence towards a peaceable unarmed mul- 
titude necessary? was it justifiable. But 
this was not all, Not less than sixteen or 
seventeen of those thus wounded 
bound together in one waggon, and trans- 
ported that night not less than seventeen 
miles to Salisbury gaol, without any re- 
gard to their wounds or their sufferings. 
Nay, more, though on the way the yeo- 
manry who escorted them stopped when 
and where they pleased for refreshment, 
and though the wounded prisoners were 
parched by thirst and pain, not a drop 
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of water was allowed them—not one par- 
ticle of dressing to their wounds. Even 
this did not complete the chapter of suf- 
fering and cruelty. On arriving at Salis- 
bury, after their seventeen miles journey, 
they had to wait two hours before the 
gaoler could procure them accommodation, 
and upwards of three hours more before a 
surgeon attended to dress their wounds. 
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Was not this a case that called for inquiry? | 
But, perhaps, he might be told, that a/ 
Coroner’s Inquest had inquired into the 


circumstances attendant upon the death of 


the man who had been shot in this slaught- | 


ering affray, and that that jury had found 
a verdict acquitting the Hindon yeomanry. 


There was such an inquest, and, as might | 
be expected from the construction of the | 


jury, the foreman being the father of one of 


the yeomanry, the defendants or criminals | 
in the case, there was such a verdict. The | 
Well, | 
'secutor, that owing to this circumstance 


verdict was justifiable homicide. 
the men thus wounded and captured were 
put upon their trial. 
veral executions in the county of Kent,— 
there had also been some in the county of 
Sussex ,—there had likewise been others in 
Hampshire, and there had been one in 
Berkshire. It was true that they had been 
spared in Wiltshire, but in the trials there, 
one circumstance had come to his know- 
ledge, which he would explain to the 
House, if it would have the kindness to 
bear with him a little longer. It would 
be in the recollection of many Gentlemen, 
that about the middle of November there 
were several riots in the neighbourhood of 
Marlborough. A respectable tenant of 


the hon. member for Westminster had the | 


misfortune to have two of his nephews en- 
gaged in those riots. A son of that tenant 
was induced by a person who ought to 
have known better, to write a letter of a 
threatening nature to the prosecutor of his 
two cousins. 


duced this lad to write a threatening letter 
to the prosecutor of his two cousins. The 
lad did as he was advised, and in so doing 
committed an act which he would not for 
One moment attempt to palliate. That 
man who could deliberately sit down to 
write a threatening letter, or even an ano- 
nymous letter, he called a coward. ‘The 
writing of such letters was an act of 
cowardice, and nothing else. He felt it 
to be such, and he could not help express- 
ing his feelings. Since he had had the 
honour of a seat in Parliament, he had 
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received a great number of anonymous 
letters, threatening him with destruction 
on his road home over Westminster- bridge, 
if he continued to speak as he had done 
respecting the suppression of the Pension- 
list. He could assure the House, he could 
assure the writers, that he treated such 
letters with the most profound contempt. 





There had been se- | 
officer, be traced to its author. 


He repeated it, a person | 
who ought to have known better had in- | 


If they were post-paid, they were read, 
and went, as soon as they were read, to 
the back of the fire. If they were not 
post-paid, they were not taken in, but 
sent back to the Post-office, for the amuse- 
ment of Sir F. Freeling and his clerks, 
He wished that the Government had treated 
these threatening letters with the same 
contempt. But what was the fact? It 
appeared that the letter sent by this lad 
was written on a very curious piece of 
paper; it was evidently torn off another 
piece of paper, as it was ragged and jagged 
at the edges, It was thought by the pro- 


it might, by the assistance of a Bow-street 
Another 
tenant of the hon. member for West- 
minster (Sir F. Burdett) went with the 
Bow-street officer on this labour of dis- 
covery. They supposed that this letter 
was in the hand-writing of the tenant 
whom he had mentioned before, and whose 
name was Looker. They went, in conse- 
quence, to Looker’s house, and seized his 
papers. They found in his writing-desk 
a piece of paper similar to that on which 
the threatening letter was written. ‘The 


edges of it matched the ragged edges of 


the paper on which that letter was written. 
This old man—or he should rather say, 
this old gentleman— was, on this discovery, 
taken up. Yes, he was taken up and sent 
to a common prison, notwithstanding the 
respectability of his character. At that 
time he rented a large farm under the 
hon. member for Westminster, and only 
nine months before, he had taken a large 
‘farm of another large landholder, General 

Popham. Although it was proved that 
‘the old man had three sons—that his desk 
was always open—and that there was free 
‘access to it, the old man was taken up 
| and sent to prison: “ and, therefore, it 1s 
| that I call the attention of you, Gentle- 
| men, who are Members of Parliament, and 
as his Majesty’s Attorney General is also 
| present, I call his attention also, to the 
| proceedings on this old man’s: trial. 
Those proceedings merited investigation, 


| and he was sure that when the House was 
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made acquainted with them, it would be;sentence upon him, said, “ You will 
of opinion that no man could consider | go out of this country into another. You 
himself safe, if they were allowed to pass | will be sent to a country where you will 
without investigation. Old Looker was, | find few worse than yourself. You will 
as he had told the House before, taken to | be lamented by no human being whom 
gaol, though he wasas respectable and well- | you may leave behind you.” Nay, more 
dressed a man as any in that House. He | than this, the learned Judge lamented 
was handcuffed before he was sent to gaol. that the law relative to this crime had been 
He was sent first to the gaol at Devizes, | recently altered. He said, that the crime 
and afterwards to the gaol at Salisbury; of which the prisoner had been convicted, 
and at the latter place he and seventeen) was formerly punishable with death—that 
or eighteen others were lodged in a damp_ it was not so punishable at present; but 
cold room, where they had only a hand- that if it had been, he should have felt it 
full of coals given to warm them, and where to be his duty to let the law take its course, 
they remained for nine days, in the most and_ to leave him for execution. The 
inclement part of this winter, without any counsel for the defendant then went up 
additional covering,—a fact which did not to the bench, and told the Judge, that he 
tell much to the honour of the Magistrates was perfectly astonished at the verdict, 
of Wiltshire. At last Looker was tried, for the son was in Court, ready to make 
and the Crown was his prosecutor. The oath that it was not his father, but him- 
witnesses against him were three of the selfwho had written the letter. He wished 
farmers to whom the threatening letters to call the particular attention of the 
had been addressed ; and they swore that House to what occurred next. The son 
those letters were in hishand-writing. But was called up into the box, confessed that 
on their cross-examination, they all ad- he had written the letter, wrote a copy of 
mitted that they were on bad terms with it in the same hand, was thrown into 
the defendant; that they had not seen prison upon his confession, was afterwards 
him write for the last six or seven years; tried, convicted, and sentenced to seven 
but that still they believed the writing to years transportation. Yes, a mere boy of 
be his. The counsel for the defendant seventeen years of age was sentenced for 
thought the case against his client so weak, this letter to seven years transportation ! 
as to put it to the learned Judge who tried ‘JI saw that lad,” continued Mr. Hunt, 
it, whether he thought there was evidence “since his condemnation. He felt proud, 
to go to the jury. The Judge said, “‘ Yes, and naturally so, of having saved his father 
there is; and I believe the jury will by his confession from undeserved punish- 
have little doubt as to its effect.” On his ment. He hoped that he himself should 
defence, the counsel for Looker called not meet with severe punishment, but he 
eleven witnesses, some of them school- said, that he would rather be transported 
masters, others excisemen, who had re- for seven years, than remain for one year in 
peatedly seen him write upon matters of the gaol at Salisbury. Now, I would ask 
business, and that, too, up to the very the House to consider what would have 
time of his trial. They swore distinctly been the case, had this young lad stood 
that the letter was not in hishand-writing, mute? Undoubtedly, in that case, the old 
—that it was not at all like its character, man, his father, must have been sacrificed. 
—that the one was of an angular descrip- But what if he had ran away? In that 
tion, and that the other wasa round hand. case too, the old man would have been 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the Judge | transported for life, or would have been 
allowed the case to go to the jury; the jury | executed had the law remained unaltered. 
found the old man guilty, and the Judge | What, too, would have been the conse- 
condemned him to transportation for the | quence—and I think I have a right to call 
term of his natural life. The old man, | upon the House to consider this point— 
Conscious of his own innocence, said, that | what would have been the consequence, 
he should not have implored the Judge to | had he withheld from his father his know- 
spare him had he been guilty; but that | ledge of who was the author of that letter, 
he was innocent, and knew nothing at] froma wish to inherit his share of his 
all of the letter. The Judge told him | father’s wealth a few years before the 
that he could not believe his assevera-| natural time? J admit the crime of which 
lions of innocence, for the jury had found | this lad was guilty—I seek not to palliate 
him guilty; and in proceeding to pass|it; but I say, that had this lad lived 
K 2 
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in the times of ancient story—had he 
been a native of Rome, or Athens, or 
Sparta, and made this sacrifice of himself 
to save his father, a monument would have 
been erected to his memory—he would 
have been crowned. I repeat it; a son 
who had thus manfully come forward at 
his known peril to save his father from 
punishment, would have had a monument 
erected to bis memory. 
been crowned with a crown of evergreens. 
[laughter] I trust that I must attribute 
this laughter to my want of talent to de- 
scribe the merit which I estimate so highly. 
I hope that | have no reason to attribute 
it toa want of feeling in those who style 
themselves the Representatives of the 
people.” The hon. Member then proceeded 
to say, that the exemplary conduct of 
young Looker was a fit subject for cele- 
bration by the historian, the poet, and 
the dramatist. Yes, by the dramatist, for 
ifhis story were dramatized, and he be- 
lieved that it shortly would be, where was 
the heart so hard as not to feel for the 
pangs which he must have suffered on 
account of his father? The hon. Member 
next proceeded to call the attention of the 
House to the cases of Lush and Withers, 
who were condemned to death at Salisbury. 
Withers he said, was a man of exemplary 
character up to the time of his committing 
this offence. At the time when the prose- 
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cutor and his companions rode up to him, | 


he was committing no act of violence. The 
prosecutor and his companions rode into 
the mob, who were then quite peaceable, 
and cut at them to the right and left with 
a hunting whip, with a heavy iron hammer 
at the end of it. Withers received re- 
peated blows with this formidable hunting 
whip; and then, having in his hand an 
iron hammer, which had been used 
in breaking machinery, actuated by the 
impulse of the moment, he threw it at the 
prosecutor, but missed him. Withers was 
then driven into a corner by the prosecutor, 
and was crushed against a wall by the 
prosecutor’s horse. As he attempted to 
escape, he fell forward, and was struck as 
he fe:l by the prosecutor with his hunting 
whip. He then flung his hammer a second 
time at the prosecutor. That time it took 
effect, and knocked the prosecutor off his 
horse. He would appeal, however, to any 
Englishman, and would ask, whether it was 
in human nature to remain quiet under 
‘such provocation? He would ask any 
man whether the conduct of the prose- 
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cutor didnot afford some palliation at 
least for the conduct of this convict? 
Such was the feeling of the prose- 
cutors themselves upon this point, that 
they did not get him committed for an 
assault, but for a riot. The Attorney 
General, however, when the facts were 
submitted to him, thought that they formed 
a serious case, and deemed it right, in 
the exercise of his discretion, to have the 
| nian prosecuted, not only criminally, but 
|capitally. He was so prosecuted; on 
| the prosecution he was found guilty, and 
at the close of the commission for Wilt- 
| Shire, was sentenced to death, and left 
| for execution. The hon. Member then 
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| proceeded to investigate the proceedings 


| which terminated in the capital coidem- 
nation of Lush. ‘‘ When I first, he said, 
|went to visit Lush, at Salisbury, after 
i his condemnation, I was informed by that 
unhappy man, that when he was first com- 
mitted to gaol, and before his trial came 
ion, he sent for an attorney, into whose 
| hands he placed, contidentially, a full and 
iclear statement of his case. ‘The gaoler’s 
clerk was present when this statement was 
‘made to the attorney; and on the at- 
| torney’s leaving the prison, the statement 
| was taken out of his hands, and was, by 
‘a rule of the prison, submitted to the in- 
ispection of the gaoler. The gaoler, on 
looking at it, said, ‘This document 1s 
‘oo long for me to read to-night; I must 
itake it to my private room to peruse 
lit.” He was as good as his word, for 
{he took it and kept it for three whole 
days before he returned it to the attorney. 
Now, I would ask the Attorney General, 
whom I am happy to see present on this 
occasion,—I would ask him, I say, whether 
this either is or ought to be the law or the 
practice in this country? I appeal to his 
common sense, and ask him, what use the 
vaoler could make of this man’s confession, 
if it were not to betray him? I stated 
this man’s case to the proper quarter, 
—I stated it to my Lord Melbourne ; and 
i that excellent officer, who fills his situation 
with so much efficacy and propriety, has 
taken effective measures to put a stop to 
this abominable practice. According to 
the rule established in the gaol at Salis- 
bury, no prisoner, if he be confined for 
either murder or high treason, or any 
other offence, can communicate coni- 
dentially with his attorney, unless a servant 
of the gaoler be present at the time of 
the communication. Could any man of 
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common humanity sanction such a prac- 
tice? Could it exist for a moment after 
it was once exposed to the knowledge of the 
public ? I believe that what I had the 
good fortune to communicate to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon this shameful 
practice had great weight in inducing 
them to spare this man’s life. In the 
Spanish Inquisition, when a man was put 
upon the rack to extract from him a 
confession of his guilt, he had full know- 
ledge that, when his confession was made 
he would suffer death for it. But here, 
in a country which boasted of the lenity 
of its laws, and the mildness of its insti- 
tutions, the case is infinitely more cruel. 
Here a man is compelled to communicate 
the whole of his case to his attorney,—and 
the first advice of his attorney always is, to 
Jet him know the worst features of 1t;—in 
the presence of his gaoler, who thus gains 
aclue to all the evidence which may be 
necessary to convict him. I do not mean 
to say that the Attorney General made any 
use in these cases of the power which the 
gaoler at Salisbury exercised over his un- 
happy prisoners,—far from it. What I 
ask is, why should this power be exercised 
at all? Why should this thing be done ? 
] believe that this practice is now abolish- 
ed. Having ascertained its existence, I 
felt that it was my duty, as an honest man, 
to exert all my abilities to put a stop to it. 
Let me do full justice to the Government 
ou the point. The Secretary of State, 


upon hearing of it, deemed it unworthy of 


thecountry, and disgraceful to the Govern- 
ment. From what I have been able to 
learn, it was never sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, but was the act of the county 
Magistracy, and of the county Magistracy 
alone.”” The hon. Member then proceeded 
to say, thatin asking fora general pardon 
and amnesty for these unfortunate labour- 
ers, he proposed to have it extended to 
every case, and not merely to those cases 
which he had particularly mentioned. He 
did not wish to hint or to insinuate that 


the King’s Ministers had not done justice | 


in making inquiry into the different de- 
grees of guilt contracted by the different 
convicts, but he wished to guard them 


against giving implici it credence to the | 
and to | 
| person, whom 


information which they received, 
call upon them to consider, th: it “tbs know- 
ledge which they acquired of these men 
came from the county Soneiens, 
from them alone. He had obtained some 
information on this subject, which he 
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i could be 
| must be sacrificed ; and that was not only 


| was a ruined and broken-up farmer. 
| fortunately he had found many such men 


and | 
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wished to lay before the House. Among 
these rioters was a poor youth, with one 
leg, who had formerly worked upon his 
farm. He had interfered on behalf of this 
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youth, and in consequence of his interfer- 


ence had discovered, that in these riots 
many persons had been apprehended, 
but not on the spot where the riots 
were committed. For instance, seven 
men were apprehended at Hindon, some 
time after the occurrence of the riots 
in that neighbourhood. Their wives 
and families were anxious that he should 
interiere on their behalf. The — first 
question which he asked respecting them 
was, “Are they men of notoriously bad 
characters 2?” The answer which he re- 
ceived was, that their characters were, for 
the most part, good, but that, unfortu- 
nately, they were all poachers. Now, 
there were great preserves of game in the 
neighbourhoed of Hindon ; and the exist- 
ence of such places in the vicinity of men 
whose wives and families were all but starv- 
ing, was enough to make them all poachers. 
He was told, that there were mauy in- 
dividuals who had been much more active 
than these men in the riots, but that these 

men were selected by the magistracy as fit 
prosecution, simply because 
they were poachers. He then told their 
wives, that if such was the nothing 
done for their husbands—they 


objects for 


case, 


his opinion, but the opinion ofalmost every 
whom he conversed in the 
being well known there that 
determined to make 


man with 
country, it 
the Maeistrates were 
these riots useful in getting rid of ali in- 
dividuals who were personally obnoxious 
to themselves and other landholders. He 
had also discovered in the course of his 
inquiries, that he had himself been accused 
to the Government of beinz one of the most 
active incendiaries inthe country ; though 
he believed that in the opinion of the 
Government itself he stood fully exonerated 
from that accusation. He had likewise 
discovered who the incendiaries were, and 
the greatest incendiary that he had found 
Un- 


in his travels through the country. He 
when he met a 
some years 


was going along the road, 
he had known 
respect ible ‘arine r. CON yr [0-2 
neighbouring town, where the 
were assembled. ‘The man addressed 
and said, “1 am going into Ilchester, where 


azo asa 
Magistraey 
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the Magistrates are assembled, to be sworn | object tothe present Motion. Hetold them, 
in as a Special Constable : and I shall take | that he knew full well, that if they granted 


the opportunity of letting them know a bit 
of my mind. It is but four years ago that 
IT rented a farm of 400/. a-year. The 
pressure of the times made all things go 
wrong with me ; two flocks of sheep died 
in my pastures; and in the course of two 
years 1 was so reduced that I thought of 
giving up my farm, My landlord came 
to me—told me that he was aware of the 
calamity which had befallen my sheep, and 


promised me, that if | would stay on my | 


farm, and 
pressed for my rent. In consequence, | 
was induced to goon. 1 borrowed money 
of my friends to re-stock my farm; | 
bought a third flock of sheep; my landlord 
saw all this with pleasure: he waited till 
the produce of my farm was safely housed 
after the harvest, and then he came and 
swept away the whole of it with a dis- 
tress for rent; and now, after all this, 
I am called upon to be sworn in as a 
Special Constable! I tell you what, Mr. 
Hunt, I have but one hogshead of cider 
now in my possession; but the mob are 
welcome to take the whole of it if they 
like.” The farmer then proceeded to use 
language of the most violent description, 
which he would not weary the House with 
repeating : suffice it to say, that he was 
sure that the man was capable of com- 
mitting any outrage from the very despe- 
ration of his circumstances. He was 
driven to incendiarism by his desperate 
poverty. He found among the farmers 
many men in a similar condition of despe- 
rate recklessness. He learned also, that 
the general opinion in the country was, 
that nine-tenths of the farmers were in a 
state of insolvency, and that the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of their property, was 
pawned to their landlords. He believed, 
that it would be found quite impracticable 
for Ministers to carry on the Government 
without granting them some relief. If no 
relief were granted to the country, a con- 
vulsion must inevitably ensue. “I, for my 
part,” continued the hon. Member, “ have 
endeavoured all that I could to prevent 
convulsion. I am not fool enough not 
to know that I shall not live over the 
first day of convulsion. I repeat my 
assertion—I shall not live over the first 
day, and, therefore, I am personally inter- 
ested as well as morally, mm preventing a 


general convulsion or any general act of 


violence.” He implored Ministers not to 


re-stock it, I should not be | 





| deed, from any authentic source, 
| had been mentioned in the newspapers of 





this boon to the country, it would be of 
more service than any other measure in 
tranquillizing its present discontents. He 
had been told, that in many villages these 
prosecutions had fallen most heavily upon 
the best labourers, and that in some there 
would even be a scarcity of labourers 
from the numbers which the convictions 
would send out of the country. Let them 
think on that fact before they deter- 
mined to execute the strictest severity 
of justice. Let them reflect, that if they 
mitigated the severity of the law, they 
would make themselves memorable to the 
most distant times, and would be venerated 
in after-ages as the benefactors of their 
country. He knew that they had much 
to contend with, but let them show mercy 
in their determinations, and fear not. He 
knew they had to contend with rapacious 
and avaricious landlords, who had neve: 
consented to sink their rents, or to allow 
their tenants any remission of their strict 
due, to raise the wages of their labourers. 
They had likewise to contend with another 
species of influence, which he trusted 
would not exercise much weight over their 
minds. He was sorry to learn,—not, in- 
but it 





the day, and the information was believed 
to be correct,—he was sorry to learn, that 
some of the learned Judges of the land 
had complained of the mercy which Mi- 
nisters had extended to the unfortunate 
men convicted betore them. He hoped 
that this was not the fact: he hoped that 
the newspapers were incorrect in making 
such a statement: he hoped that in this 
country, where mercy was left in the hands 
of the Sovereign, there was no Judge who 
would dare hold out a threat against the 
Government, or who would venture to in- 
sinuate to it one word of his disappoint- 
ment, because it had advised his Majesty 
to give his sanction to an act which re- 
dounded equally to the honour of the Mi- 
nisters who gave, and of the King who 
acted on, such advice. He hoped that 
this report about the Judges was as false 
as he had ascertained the assertion to be, 
that the majority of these unfortunate 
convicts had never suffered under the 
pressure of want. He had got from the 
overseer of the parish of Tisbury, an ac- 
count of the rate of wages paid to the 
agricultural labourers of that parish, It 
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showed distinctly the desperate state of 
poverty to which those labourers were re- 
duced, who committed the greatest acts 
of violence in the county of Wilts. The 
paper which he held in his hand contained 
an account of the allowances agreed to be 
paid to the poor of that parish on the Ist 
of November, 1830, on which day was 
held the last parish meeting, previous to 
the breaking out of the disturbances. John 
Barrett, for himself, his wife and child, 
was to receive 5s. per week. William 
Sanger acquired for himself and wife, 
ls, 8d. each per week. Now, the greatest 
misfortune attending the rate of allowances 
in this parish was, the way in which the 
wages of the labourer had been paid in it. 
He had heard the hon. member for Somer- 
setshire say on a former evening, that it 
was a hardship on the landed interest that 
it should be burthened with the payment 
of all the poor-rates of the county. He 
denied the existence of this hardship, for 
proof of it he could find none. Where 
was it to be found? Was it in the parish 
of Tisbury? Let the House look to what 
was the practice there. He did not mean 
to say, that the hon. member for Wiltshire, 
who resided in that parish, paid the rate of 
wages which he had mentioned. Perhaps, 
as that hon. Gentleman was a man of 
opulence, he paid his labourers a higher 
rate: but the rate which he had men- 


tioned, was the rate at which the labourers | 


were to be paid, according to a settlement 


signed by the hon. member for Wiltshire, | 


as chairman for the county. The labourer 
received 6s. or 7s. aweek as a remunera- 
tion for his labour, and how did the parish 
make up the rest of his subsistence? By 
allowing him 23d. per week for each head 
in his family. The overseer of the parish, 
from whom he had received this state- 
ment, was ready, if necessary, to swear to 
the truth of it. In some parishes, only 
24d. a head was paid ; and in others, only 
2d. and the half ofa farthing a head. He 
appealed to the House—nay, he appealed 
to the gentlemen of the landed interest 
themselves—to remedy this dreadful evil 
of paying industrious and hard-working 
men out of the poor-rates. It was a most 
horrid and degrading thing, that a man 
who worked hard from an early hour on 
Monday morning to a late hour on Satur- 
day night, should only receive 7s. a week, 
and should then be compelled to look to 
the parish for the scanty aid which was ne- 
cessary to enable him to eke out a wretch- 
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ed and miserable existence. This was 
placing him in a worse situation than that 
of any slaves in the West Indies. When 
he was a farmer, he never would keep in 
hisemployment any man who could not 
earn in a week enough to support his wife 
and family without application to the poor- 
rates. Inthe year 1816, when farming 
produce fetched even a lower price than 
it did at present, he occupied a farm in 
the next parish to that in which the mem- 
her for Wiltshire now lived. At that time 
he gave his labourers half-a-crown a day 
each. Were such wages paid at present? 
No; and therefore it was, that he said 
that the poor-rates were not paid out of 
the produce of the land, but out of the 
wages of the labourer. Let the hon. 
member for Somersetshire, who said that 
the poor-rates were paid out of the land 
entirely, look at the parish of Christchurch, 
where he (Mr. Hunt) lived,—a parish in 
which there was no more land than that 
upon which the houses stood. The poor- 
rates of that parish were not of inconsi- 
derable amount. In many towns he knew 
that at present they were assessing or 
taxing to the poor-rates, not only the 
houses, but also the stock which they 
contained. Why did he call upon the 
| House to look at theadministration of the 
| poor-rates upon this question ? That mal- 
| administration of the poor-rates was one 
| of the reasons which induced him to call 





| upon Ministers to aid bim upon this occa- 
sion. He called upon Ministers to inter- 
fere in behalf of numbers who were not 
bad characters, but who, from the insuffi- 
ciency of their wages to support existence 
without application to the poor-rates, had 
beencompelled toturn poachers. He would 
insist, too, that it was the accursed system 





| 





| 
| of the Game-laws, united to the extreme 


poverty and distress of the people, which 
had been the cause of many of the late 
crimes. He had tothank the House for the 
patient attention with which it had listened 
to the statement which he had felt it to 
be his duty to make. He believed that 
the consent of Ministers to his motion 
would redound to the peace, honour, and 
happiness of the country, no less than it 
would to their own individual character 
and honour. He believed that it would 
redound to the credit of the House, if it 
would concur in the consent of Ministers, 
for without the consent of Ministers he 
well knew that he should carry nothing in 





that House. He implored Ministers to 
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grant this great boon to the country. Per- 
haps some of these unfortunate men had 
not yet been sent out of the country. It 
would be a ereat thing if the Ministry 
would inquire more minutely into their | 
cases, even supposing that it could not | 
consent to pardon them. He was very 
well aware that the Government had found | 
it very difficult to satisfy the Magistrates 
and the country gentlemen. He knew 
that some landlords, 1 order that they 
might be able to keep their rents, had 
always set their faces against wages being 
raised »—nay, that they had even endea- 
voured to lower wages for the same reason. 
He knew also that some country gentle- 
men—-he hoped they were very few—had 
advised the Government not to listen to the 
voice of mercy. He would just describe 
one of those persons, that the House might 
understand what sort of people they were. 
[Cries of “ Question.”] They need not 
be afraid that he should offend any one. 
He would mention no names, nor allude 
to any one personally. He went to the 
house of the person to whom he referred, 
and told him, in the course of conversa- 
tion, that he (Mr. Hunt) had been to | 
Salisbury to try to get the unfortunate 
men off. To get them off?” was the 
reply. wert I would have them all 
hanged, and more too;” and in saying 
this, he appeared ready to turn him (Mr. 
Hunt) out of his house. Yet this man, 
who was a large farmer, and a man of pro- | 
perty, was visited by all the first families 
in Wiltshire. He would give another in- 
stance of the character of the same person. 
He called upon hii one day,—it was just | 
after the Catholic Relief Bill passed,—and | 
found him — his shooting-jacket on, 
and his gun in his hand, just going out 
fora day’s biioce. However, they sat down 
to breakfast together, and, 





in the course 
of the breakfast, he (Mr. Hunt) happened 
to say to him, ‘* Well, so you see the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel have 
passed that bill about the Catholics.” Now, 
what did they suppose was the reply of 
this gentleman,—who, by the way, was 
always preaching up to him (Mr. Hunt) 
the necessity of not losing one’s temper ? 
His reply was this—‘ ll tell you what : 
if I could meet the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Peel this morning, and nore but 
ourselves were by, nothing should induce 
me to refrain from blowing out the brains 
of ove with my right barrel, and of the 
other with my left barrel.” Such was a 
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| that, 


| would conclude by moving-—*‘ 


jesty from this House, 
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specimen of the class of men who would 
hear no mention of mercy, and who were 
desirous of hanging all the ry could, While 
he was upon this subject, allow him to 
state, for the information of the Govern- 
ment, of the House, and of the public, 
although it had been said that there 
was a deficiency of corn in the country, he 
had never in his life seen such a quantity 
of corn in the stack-yards as he saw when 
he was lately travelling through the various 
districts of England. He proclaimed this 
publicly. The thrashing-machines had 
been put down, and for that reason very 
little of the corn was thrashed out: but 
the consequence of this would be, that it 
would come to market mor e regularly, and 
that in June and July, y ie corn was 
usually dear, it would be cheaper than it 
had been for some time past. He was 
convinced, from his own observations, and 
from the reports of others, that there was 
more corn in the country now than there 
had been for the last ten years. He would 
not detain hon. Members any longer, if 
they were tired of his statement, and he 
thanked them vei ‘y kindly for the atten- 
| tion with which they had heard him. He 
That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
praying that his 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
vrant a general pardon and amnesty to 
those unfortunate agricultural and other 
labourers who had been tried and con- 
victed at the late Special Commissions.” 
The country at large would be delighted 
if this was done. He knew that ‘there 
would be no peace in the country unless 
| the poor were convinced that the laws were 
administered with mercy as well as jus- 
tice. The poor did not think that they 
had committed even any great mor il 
offence, and yet they were told, that they 
had committed capital offences, and _ hi id 
been punished accordingly. There would 
be great heart-rendings and mise ry in the 
country if his motion were not agreed 
to: but if it should be eranted, it would 
be hailed with joy by every man of hu- 
manity. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. 

Mr. G. Lamb said, that in rising to 
make some comments—they should be 
very few—upon the speech of the hon. 
meiber for Preston, he felt bound to say, 
that the hon. Member had hitherto strictly 
conformed to the declaration which he had 
made at the outset,—namely, that he 
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would not lose sight of the respect and 
deference that were due to the House. 
The House, however, need not, he was sure, 
be reminded, that statements might be 
made that were not less exaggerations, and 
that charges and imputations might be 
brought forward that were not less violent 
and unjustifiable, though delivered in the 
most quiet and guarded tone. The hon. 


Member, too, had said, that he would avoid 
| ject was to be attained by calling upon the 


all personality. For his own part, he was 


most anxious to do the 


the pruriency of his eloguence—had_ been 


rather an account of his own personal ad- | 
| the Monarch, 
| been productive of the happiest effects. 


ventures in the country, than an argument 
ora statement of facts in support of the 
Motion with which the hon. 
concluded. Now, first, with regard to the 
hon. Member’s travels in the country, he 
had a word or two to say. 


Member had applied to him, to know if 


information had not been directly con- 
veyed to the Home-office, that he had been 
taking part in the outrages that disturbed 
the various districts through which he had 
journeye d. He had not the slightest he- 
sitation in replying to the hon. Member, 
that he did not recollect that any suc h 
distinct information was conveyed to the 
Home-office, either by letters or otherwise. 
Nor was it necessary there should be, for 
this charge against the hon. Member was 


in every body’s mouth, and published as | 


widely as any charge could be published. 


The hon. Member had told them, that he | 
; some have been consigned to death, others 


had made those journies into the country 
for the purpose of his trade; but allow 


him to observe, that the hon. Member ap- | 


peared to have acquired very extensive in- 
formation about rioters and incendiaries,—— 
not meaning, probably, by ‘* incendiaries,” 
those persons who actually set fire to the 
stacks. Althoughthe hon. Member had 
that night made a very full display of the 
information he had acquired respecting 
these persons, their motives, and their 
actions, yet he must say, that, in his 
opinion, the hon. Member would have 
done much better if he had communi- 
cated that information to the Magistrates, 
instead of reserving it until now as a secret 
for the House of Commons. However, as 
the hon. Member had declared that he 
made those journies for the purposes of his 
trade, and for no other purposes, he was, 
of course, bound to believe the hon. Mem- 
ber, and he would say no more upon the 
subject, except that the hon, Member ap- 
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peared to have been the most unlucky 
peaceful traveller that ever blundered 
into the tumults of three counties. He 
would now call the attention of the House 
to the Motion before them, though the 
hon. Member himself had almost forgotten 
to say anything about it. The object of 
the Motion was, to obtain an amnesty for 
men who had plunged the country into 
tumult, riot, and confusion; and that ob- 


House to interfere with the dearest and 
the most cherished prerogative of the 
Crown,—a prerogative which had ever 
accompanied and belonged exclusively to 
and which had in all times 


Let it not be supposed that he denied, or 
that he doubted, the right of the House of 
Commons to address the Crown for any 
purpose, or vpon any subject; but he was 
fere with the dearest and the most precious 
rights of the Monarch, unless the strongest 
possible case were made out as a justifica- 
What, he en- 

to consider, would be the 
the King, if the House of 


with an Address like that proposed ? What 
in effect, be the language that they 
their Address might be couched? Their 
language would be this :—‘* Your Majesty 
has allowed the law to take its course with 
regard to a certain number of convicts ; 


to transportation ; but we now come for- 
ward to wrest from your Majesty the merit 
of the mercy that your Majesty has shown, 
and to fix upon your Majesty all the odium 
of the sup pose de cruelty that has been 
inflicted, and is in the course of being 
inflicted.” They had been told by the 
hon. Member, in allusion to the conduct 
of a hon. Baronet in Kent, that the lenity 
shewn at the commencement was bad; 
that either that lenity ought to have been 
continued, or that it ought never to have 
been shown at all. This was reasoning 
which, he was ready to admit, he did not 
understand. In his recollection this was 
the first time that there had been a general 
spirit of discontent and insubordination 
among the agricultural labourers ; and was 
that House now, after the most fair and 
impartial trials, after the Government had 
made selections for punishment with the 
greatest care,—was that House, he said, 
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after this, to come forward with an am- 
nesty, which would be equivalent to say- 
ing, ‘‘ we began with lenity, and yet you 
continued your unlawful courses ; we then 
intended to proceed with punishment, but 
we have now altered our minds, and this 
amnesty is an encouragement to recom- 
mence those outrages, for it promises 
impunity?” He wished to deal with this 
subject in the best temper he could com- 
mand, but he could not help expressing 
the astonishment with which he had heard 
the hon. Member’s tone of justification 
of the offences that had been committed, 
especially of the offence of machine-break- 
ing, which, even if it wereadmitted that the 
machines threw labourers out of employ- 
ment, could not admit even of palliation, 
far less of justification, either morally or 
legally. Nay, the hon. Member had even 
intimated, that the offenders ought to be 
treated with lenity, because, notwithstand- 
ing the other mischief they had committed, 
they had refrained from demolishing some 
mills and water-wheels. It was true, that 
riotous assemblages had proceeded to 
farmers’ houses, and said to them, 
“Comply with our demands, perform 
all that we require, and then we will 
spare your life;’ and because persons 
who had held this language had kept 
their promise, and refrained from shed- 
ding blood, the hon. Member appeared 
inclined to make a merit of it, and had 
represented them as objects at least de- 
serving of mercy, and almost of praise. 
He would not follow the hon. Member 
through all his peregrinations in the coun- 
try, and much less through all the wan- 
derings of the oration he had made. 
Allow him, however, to say, that the hon. 
Member had that night told them quite 
enough of his proceedings in the country 
to justify, in part at least, what had been 
said of him. Let them take, for instance, 
the hon. Member’s own account of the part 
he took m the tumult at Overton. The 
hon. Member had told them, that the 
farmers came to him, and said * Go 
to the people and do what you like, 
for we are afraid of our lives.” The 
hon. Member said, that upon this he did 
go to the people, and then, upon his own 
showing, he became the guarantee of what 
every body ought to have known was 
an illegal agreement. The hon. Mem- 
ber having seen that the men were sure 
of having their wages raised, did then, 
but not till then, exhort them to abstain 
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from the commission of violence. Surely 
the hon. Member did not mean to say 
that such a state of things could or ought 
to be tolerated; or that it was consistent 
with the welfare of society, with the se- 
curity of property, or with the preservation 
of liberty, order, and government, to allow 
such proceedings to go unpunished. He 
now came to another point, on which the 
hon. Member had touched, and which 
was one of a more serious nature. In the 
course of his very miscellaneous oration, 
the hon. Member had thought proper to 
attack some of the Judges of the land. 
Now, in approaching this topic, he begged 
to protest, at the very outset against that 
House being turned either into a court of 
appeal from the decision of the Judges of 
the land, or intoa place of interference with 
the free exercise of the prerogatives of the 
Crown ; and, contenting himself with this 
protest, he might and would refuse to say 
one word upon this part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, confident that the refusal 
would meet with the concurrence and 
approbation of the House; but he knew 
that it would be displeasing to the learned 
Judge who tried the case in question if 
all the circumstances connected with it 
were not thrown open to the fullest in- 
vestigation, and therefore only would he 
condescend to reply to this part of the 
hon. Member’s statement. The case al- 
luded to was that of “the King against 
Isaac Looker,” and it was tried by Mr. Jus- 
tice Alderson. In point of fact, the actual 
charges against the prisoner were three in 
number. He was charged with having 
sent three threatening letters to the pro- 
secutors of three of his nephews who had 
been prosecuted for machine-breaking. 
The case of the prisoner, so far as it de- 
pended upon the handwriting, stood thus: 
—four persons swore that the letter was 
in the handwriting of the prisoner, but 
nine witnesses gave evidence that the 
handwriting was not his. The learned 
Judge, in summing up the evidence, par- 
ticularized the means which each witness 
had of judging of this matter, and in doing 
so, pointed out that one of the witnesses 
for the defence had not seen the prisoner 
write for four years; that two of them 
were themselves unable to write; that 
two of them had had no other means of 
seeing him write but by peeping over his 
shoulder; that two others had not seen 
him write for several years; and that 
others had contradicted themselves, This, 
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however, was not all; the case did not en- 
tirely depend upon the proof of the 
prisoner’s handwriting. As he had be-| 
fore observed, there were three of these | 
threatening letters. Now, in the prisoner’s| 
desk, to which it was sworn that no person | 
but the prisoner had access, there was a, 
quarter of a sheet of paper, which, when 
joined with the pieces of paper on which 
the letters were written, formed one com- 
plete sheet of paper. The attention of | 
the jury was directed to all these circum- 
stances: the learned Judge told them 
to consider them carefully, and then) 
left them to come to their own de- 
cision. Such was the nature of the case, 
and, for his own part, he had no hesitation 
in saying, that upon the evidence before 
the jury the verdict was right. Circum- 
stances, it was true, afterwards transpired 
which materially altered the case; but 
these, although they were deemed of suf- 
ficient weight to justify the pardon of the 
prisoner, were wholly unknown to the 
Judge and the Jury at the trial. The 
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mention of these circumstances brought 
him to the conduct of the younger Looker, 
—the much-injured, the cruelly-treated 
youth, whom the hon. member for Preston 


thought deserving of a statue and a crown 
of evergreens. Now, what hal been the 
conduct of this paragon of filial piety ? 
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of a general amnesty being granted, he 
ought not to be made a special exception ? 
But he would not pursue this subject any 
farther, being convinced that the House 
took a very different view of the merits of 
this young man from that which the hon. 
member for Preston had taken; who 
had told them, that he had every reason to 
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' believe that a representation which he for- 
warded tothe Home-office had the effect of 


saving the life of the prisoner Lush. Now 


| he was sorry to inform the hon. Member, 


that in this he was wrong, and that his 
representation had had no such effect. 
Lush was spared, because it was satis- 
factorily made out to the Government, that 
he had, on several occasions, interfered 
to prevent personal violence. He thought 
it quite unnecessary, in order to defeat 
a motion which he felt assured the House 
would almost unanimously reject, to notice 
any of the other topics upon which the 
hon. Member had dwelt. The simple 
question was this,—were they to call back 
those who were now on their way to an- 
other country, and restore them once more 
to the scenes upon which they had com- 
mitted the outrages that had drawn upon 
them the punishments assigned by the 
law? Were they to replace them in 
situations in which, the broken machines 
and their other works of devastation once 





Why, he actually stood by during the 


trial of his father for an offence which was | 


punishable with transportation for life : 


and, when a verdict of guilty was pro- | 


nounced, but not till then, he came for- 


ward and confessed that he himself was_ 


the criminal. Virtuous youth! pious 
son! whom the hon. member for Preston 
thought that the ancients would have 


crowned with evergreens, and for whose | 


filial piety, too, according to the same 
hon. Member, the worthies of Greece and 


more meeting their view, would be so many 
incitements to the renewal of their old 
offences and to the commission of new 
ones? Were they to bring them again 
amone the Magistrates who had com- 
mitted them, among the persons who had 
prosecuted them, and among the witnesses 
who had given evidence against them ? 
Were they to deal thus with men whose 
| unruly and turbulent spirits, exasperated, 
| as they would doubtless have been, by the 
proceedings that had been taken against 


Rome would have raised to him a statue.! them, would see only in the vote of this 
But the younger Looker was not only aj House for an amnesty a condemnation of 
pattern for all sons to come,—he was ac-| the sentence that had been pronounced 
complished, too, as the House would see | upon them, and who, thus encouraged and 
by the following letter, which he admitted | thus justified, would carry tumult, and 
that he wrote to a farmer named Wood-| riot, and destruction, into every village 
man :—‘* Mr. Woodman, if you goes to | they approached? But he felt that he 
swear against any man in prison, you shall | had already trespassed at unnecessary 
have your farm burnt down to ground, | length upon the time of the House, and 
and your bloody head and guts cut out.” | he would detain them no farther. Allow 
Now, he must put it to the House whether | him, however, in conclusion, and with 
this person, notwithstanding the eulogium | reference to what had fallen from the hon. 
which the hon. member for Preston had | member for Preston, who had said that he 
pronounced upon him, was a fit object for | was not afraid to meet mobs, to express a 
mercy ? or whether, rather, in the event | hope, now that the hon, Member had found 
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his way into Parliament, that he would not 
accustom himself to meet mobs any longer, 
but would confine his oratory to that 
House, in which he would always find a 
better audience, and where he would al- 
ways be more silently heard than by any 
mob to which he ever had yet addressed 
or ever could address himself. 

Mr. Benett said, although he had every 
disposition to treat the hon. member for 
Preston, asa Member of that House, with 
respect, yet he could not help saying, that 
he had just grounds of complaint against 
that hon. Member. His complaint was, 
that the hon. Member had not stated in 
that House all the circumstances which he 
thought proper to state elsewhere. The 
hon. Member was reported to have told 
the people who met him on his arrival 
in London, that the member for Wiltshire, 
meaning him, (Mr. Benett) had acted 
as the Magistrate who committed pri- 
soners, as foreman of the jury, as pro- 
secutor, and as witness; that he had done 
all he could to get men hanged, and that he 
had been guilty of a great many other acts 
which, if truly ‘charge ed against ‘him, would 
tedleod have justified all the hon. member 
for Preston had said against him. Why 
had not the hon. Member, if he believed 
these charges, made them in that House, 
where they might have been met? and if 
the hon. Member did not believe them, why 
had he made them at all? The hon. Member, 
too, had not rightly stated a conversation 
which took place between them last night. 
The hon. Member had asked him if, at a 
particular time, and in a particular place, 
he had said, ** This is the work of Cobbett 
and Hunt;” and he replied, that he had 
not. ‘ But,” continued the hon. Member, 
*“* at the same time I told the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston, that I had repeatedly said, 
and would say again, that I thought that 
the people ofthe district in which | live 
had been excited by the writings of Mr. 
Cobbett, and by the speeches of Mr. Hunt, 
to the commission of those offences for 
which they are now suffering.” He would 
now state the case as it regarded him. 
He would not have obtruded it upon the 


House, but that he was compelled to do | 


so by the speech of the hon. member for 
Preston. He had information communi- 
cated to him that great excitement pre- 
vailed in the part of the county in which 
he resided; that there had been nightly 
meetings in various places ; that the people 
assembled with flags flying, and horns 
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blowing, and, for these reasons, he was 
asked to come home. Immediately, he got 
a friend to apply to the House for leave of 
absence, which he obtained, and went 
home. On the first morning of his arrival, 
at half past seven o'clock, when he had 
not been in bed two hours, his bailiff awoke 
him, and informed him, that the people of 
several parishes were assembled together 
in the village; their avowed object was, 
first, to destroy a manufactory at Fonthill, 
and afterwards to come and destroy his 
machines. Immediately he got up, and 
having written to a brother Magistrate to 
come to his assistance, who, however, 
being engaged elsewhere, did not come he 
mounted his horse and rode out. He 
called upon the neighbouring farmers, and 
asked them to get upon their horses and 
accompany him ; ; but they refused, saying 
that they and he would be murdered if 
they did. He went on, and about ten 
o’clock came up with the mob, which 
consisted of about 500, headed by two 
men who were armed with large sticks, 
and wore sashes. One of these men told 
him that they intended to break all the 
thrashing-machines, and to have 2s. a day 
for wages. He remonstrated with them; 
told them to what their conduct would 


lead; and explained to them the King’s 


proclamation, which he had in his pocket, 
but which they would not allow him to 
read. He told them that he weuld make 
them no promises while they were armed, 
except only this,—that if they would go 
home quietly, and it should turn out that 
any thing was ultimately gained in any 
part of the country by rioting, he woul ld 
do his best to procure for them the same. 
They replied, “Ah, you have come from 
London to put us down, but you see we are 
beforehand with you.” In a letter to his 
bailiff, which the bailiff had confidenti: ally 
shown to another person, who betrayed 
the contents of it, he had said, that he was 
coming from London, and that he had 
no doubt he should Gad the means of 
putting down the rioters. Some of the 
mob said, (he was very sorry to be obliged 
to repeat it, but he could assure the House 
it was said,) ‘* We are Hunt’s men, not 
yours.” They told him, that they would 
not hurt a hair of his hainnel. but that the y 
would break his machines. He replied, that 
if they attempted to do so, he would maké 

all the resistance in his power, He tol lowe 
ed the mob, and was among them at various 
places ; but his only object in doing so was 
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to prevail upon them to separate and re- 
turn to their homes, and to abstain from 
the destruction of property. He had been 
accused, however, of having followed the 
mob for no other purpose than tobe able to 
give evidence against them. He was quite 
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that House, to deny that he was actuated 
by any such unworthy motive. He then 
fullowed the mob to his own house, to 
which they proceeded. He 
there to go about their business. He told 
them that no opposition would be made 
to them by force—that he would himself 
oppose them singly. He further promised 
them that no trick would be played upon 
them; that there would be no firing of 
pistols or guns upon them; but he ‘dis- 
tinctly told them at the same time, that 


they would be punished for what they | 


were doing. They then went into his 
farm-yard to break his machinery. He in 
the meanwhile sat quietly upon his horse, 
and continued so for about ten minutes, 
when he was suddenly hit with a stone 
on his head, and knocked _ perfectly 
senseless. When he _ recovered, he 
found himself at a short distance from 
his farm-yard, entangled amongst a team 
of his own carts. 


from his pocket, which he had not be- 


and imagining that his skull 
was fractured, which he submitted to the 
House was but natural for a man under 
such circumstances, he said to the mob— 
“If you throw another stone, I will fire.” 
He then went to his own house which was 
barricadoed as well as it could be, 
four or five men were inside prepared with 
fire-arms. The mobthen tossed up a half- 
penny to decide whether they should pro- 
ceed to attack his house, 
large water-machine belonging to him, 
and which was distant about half a mile. 
It was by the tossing up of a halfpenny 
that the mob decided to go and break the 
machine he had mentioned, 
proceeding to make an attack upon his 
house. It should be recollected that he 
had no military force near him to afiord 
him assistance—he had sent to Salisbury 
for a troop of cavalry, but as he could not 
possibly get it in time, he was obliged to 
depend on his own resources. On return- 
ing to his house after the injury he re- 
ceived, he retired to bed. Shortly after- 
wards Colonel Wyndham, the member for 
Salisbury, rode up to his door and asked 
him, if he was alive ? He replied —‘ Yes,” 


fore used, 
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—Colonel Wyndham then asked him, 
whether he was able to get up; and on 
his replying in the affirmative, Colonel 
Wyndham informed him that the mob 
were engaged in breaking his machine. 
He accordingly on horseback, and 
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got 


{ : ‘ y 
sure that it was not necessary for him, in | proceeded with Colonel Wyndham and 


the troop, to the place where the mob 


| was assembled ; and here he had to correct 
|a mis-statement with regard to this trans- 


ction, which had been made by the hon. 
member for Preston. That hon. Member 
had said, that they had met the mob 
in a narrow lane, and that they at- 
tacked them with violence, injuring and 
wounding many of them, &c. Now, the 
real facts were these: the mob, at the 
time, had quietly finished the breaking of 
the machine, and they had then sta- 
tioned themselves in an adjoining wood, 
from which this lane proceeded. They 
gave three cheers of defiance on seeing the 
troops advance. At his (Mr. Benett’ s) 
the Colonel commanding the 
One 
division was stationed at the narrow lane 
in order that the mob 
might not escape that way, and the other 
act at another side of 
the plantation. He (Mr. Benett) headed 
a division of twenty men only, while the 


'mob to which he was opposed amounted 


and was armed with hatch- 
pickaxes, sticks, and an immense 
multitude of stones. ‘The mob defied 
them,-—came out upon them,—charged 
them, and threw stones at them, by which 
many of the men and the horses were hurt. 
He (Mr. Benett) endeavoured to read the 
Riot Act, which he had brought in his 
pocket, but no time was allowed him to do 
, for he was struck with a stone while he 
was attempting to read it. His troop 
then charged the mob, and dispersed them 
effec tually, without wounding any of them. 
He then withdrew the troop about 400 
yards from the wood; but what did the 
mob do? Though they might have all 
escaped through a large wood, of more than 
forty acres in extent, they formed regularly 
in the wood, after having been thus dis- 
persed, and advancing with front and rear 
ranks, they proceeded to attack the troop 
with a multitude of stones. He advanced 
as closely to them as he could, and he 
told them that if they continued to throw 
stones, the troop would be ordered to fire 
upon them. The throwing of the stones 
being however continued, the Captain who 


to 500 or 600, 
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commanded the troop rode up to him 
(Mr. Benett) and asked him whether 
they should fire or not. His reply was— 
“‘ For God’s sake do not, if you can help 
it; but we must, at all events, beat them.” 
He was now stating the real facts as they 
occurred; and he was satisfied that the 
House would believe what he had just 
stated to it. The mob still continued 
throwing stones at the troop, and fling- 
ing hatchets, sticks, and other offen- 
sive weapons, at them. The commanding 
Officer then said, that he must charge the 
mob. He accordingly did charge them, 
beat them, and dispersed them. The 
fight altogether lasted for half-an-hour ; 
and with forty-four men, which was the 
total amount of the Yeomanry force, they 
beat and dispersed this mob of 500 or 
600 individuals, armed in the manner he 
had already described. He lamented, as 
much as the hon. member for Preston 
possibly could, that any men were injured 
on that occasion. One man he was sorry 
to say, was killed. He did not see him 
killed; but he understood that he was 
killed in a field in which there was a 
general fight. It was stated at the Coro- 
ner’s inquest, that one of the Yeomanry 
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having got entangled with three or four 


men, who were all attacking him at once, 
he drew his pistol and shot one of them 
on the spot. This he could state, that the 
Coroner having afterwards come to him, 
and asked leave to see the cartouche- 
boxes of the Yeomanry, in order that he 
might ascertain the size of the balls which 
were used, he took him into the room in 
which they were deposited. The Coroner 
examined them, and found them of various 
sizes, for at Salisbury the men had been 
obliged to make their own cartouche boxes, 
in consequence of not having been sup- 
plied with them by Government. He 
(Mr. Benett) carefully abstained from 
having any conversation with the Coroner 
in reference to the transaction. The 
Coroner asked him if he might be allowed 
to go and see the place where the affair 
had occurred, and he told him he might 
goif he pleased. The Coroner afterwards 
told him, that after the verdict, three 
persons came to him and offered to perjure 
themselves, and that they pretended to 
show the field in which the man was killed, 
which was a totally different one from that 
in which the occurrence took place. The 
Coroner added, that he never witnessed 
before so much perjury. The hon, member 
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for Preston stated, that the men who were 
taken prisoners were carried off to Salisbury, 

There were twenty-nine men taken prison- 
ers; they were put into waggons before 
dusk, and the troop went with them to 
Salisbury, which was seventeen miles dis- 
tant, that night. It was well that they were 
brought off with such promptitude, for it 
had been determined to attempt a rescue, 

at a particular spot, in a wood which lay 
in the road to Salisbury ; but by the mea- 
sures which were taken, that object was 
defeated. The hon. Member said, that 
they were not comfortably conveyed in the 
waggons, and that they were refused all 
kindsofrefreshmentontheroad. Hedidnot 
know whether or not any of them called 
for refreshments on the journey, nor was 
he aware whether or not they got any re- 
freshments; but this he knew, that the 
officer who commanded the troop which 
conveyed them to Salisbury, did not him- 
self take any refreshment the whole of 
that day, nor until one o’clock the next 
morning, when he returned with his troop 
to his (Mr. Benett’s) house; and further- 
more, he (Mr. Benett) was sure, that if 
that officer permitted any one of his troop 
to take refreshments on the road, he would 
not allow any of the prisoners who might 
ask for refreshments to go without them. 
The hon. member for Preston had asserted 
that he (Mr. Benett) was the Magistrate 
who committed these prisoners for trial. 
They were not committed at all for trial in 
the first instance. They were sent to Salis- 
bury gaol. As soon as his own wounds 
permitted, which was in four or five days, 
he attended at Salisbury, where the Magis- 
trates proceeded to the investigation of 
the cases. He there pleaded in behalf of 
many of the men, whose characters he 
had in the interval ascertained. Lord 
Radnor was on that occasion on the bench, 
and he could assure the House that he had 
entreated the Magistrates to let off, upon 
their own bail, those amongst the prisoners 
who could get no other bail. In conse- 
quence of his application, and of their 
previous good characters, twenty-one of 
the prisoners were let out on their own 
bail. The next charge preferred against 
him by the hon. member for Preston was, 
that he (Mr. Benett) sat afterwards as the 
foreman of that Grand Jury which found 
the bills of indictment against those men. 
He was, certainly, foreman of the Grand 
Jury, but he applied to the Court, in the 





first instance, to allow him to decline 
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being on the panel, as he should have to 
appear as prosecutor in some of the cases 
which were to come before them. The 
reply of the Court was—‘“‘ You must act 
as foreman in the Grand Jury, Mr. Benett ; 
but you will know what course it will be 
proper for you to take when your own 
cases come before the Grand Jury.” He 
accordingly sat as foreman upon that Grand 
Jury, but he did not sit upon it while his 
own cases were before it. During the first 
days, while his own cases were before the 
Grand Jury, he never entered the Grand 
Jury-room as the foreman; he only at- 
tended there as a witness for the prosecu- 
tion. There was another untrue charge 
which had been preferred against him, 
and which had gone the round of the news- 
papers as yet uncontradicted, for he had 
not till then been afforded an opportunity 
of contradicting that charge, false as it 
was, and easily as he could refute all that 
had been stated that night by the hon. 
member for Preston. The charge was, 
that he had given evidence to hang those 
men. Now the fact was, that he gave 
evidence only as to the riot generally; he 
gave no evidence against any particular 
prisoner as to the crimes which he had 
committed, and he gave no evidence to 
hang any man. He objected as much as 
the hon. member for Preston could, to 
hanging men at all, except in extraordi- 
nary cases, and for extraordinary crimes. 
So much did he object to it, that in one 
case where he was told that if he prose- 
cuted two men, so strong was the evidence 
against them as to their taking up the 
stones and flinging them, that when it was 
brought forward it would certainly hang 
them, he refused, contrary to the opinion 
of his friends, to prosecute them. He 
obtained leave from the Attorney General 
not to prosecute in that case against his 
own will. He therefore did not prosecute 
those two men, because they would most 
probably have been hanged; and he also 
declined to prosecute auother man, lest 
he should be hanged. On such grounds 
he gave no evidence against those men 
that would endanger their lives. They 
were prosecuted by other persons, who 
gave evidence against them as to machine- 
breaking, and he merely identified the two 
men, as having been with the rioters, and 
as having taken an active part in their pro- 
ceedings. The hon. member for Preston 
had stated, that he was Chairman of the 
Wiltshire Quarter Sessions, and that he 
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had established in his own parish a rate, 
or regulation, for the relief of the poor. 
Now, in the first place, he (Mr. Benett) 
was not Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
of Wiltshire, and he was not the person 
who had established the regulation alluded 
to for the relief of the poor. The fact 
was, that it had been established by the 
Magistrates in that district twenty-five 
years ago; and during the thirty-two 
years that he had been acting as Magis- 
trate in that county, he had not, since the 
establishment of that regulation, had 
twenty complaints against it laid before 
him, up to the time when the riots took 
place. He was always desirous of dealing 
candidly and openly with ali persons, and 
he was not the man to say that behind 
any person’s back, which he would not 
be ready to say before his face. He 
meant to say nothing of the parish over- 
seer, to whom he was about to allude, but 
whose name he should not state as it was 
not necessary, that he had not already 
said to that overseer himself. He told that 
overseer, that he and an uncle of his, who 
was the tenant of a large farm, had been 
the principal instigators of the whole of 
those proceedings; and had been the 
principal causes of the whole riot. He 
told him that in his own private room; 
and though he had nothing to bring for- 
ward to affect that overseer seriously, yet 
he was convinced that he had been the 
instigator of the riots; and that he and 
two or three individuals connected with 
him were to blame for all the mischief. 
The overseer replied, that he had had 
nothing to do with them. He (Mr. Benett) 
then asked him whether the peasantry 
were not better off now than they had 
been fifteen vears ago? The overseersaid, 
that he was not old enough to speak as to 
their condition for the last fifteen years ; 
but he could assert, that for the last six 
years, the peasantry had not been so well 
off as they were at the present moment. 
What was it that the overseer did in the 
parish in which he resided, which was a 
very large parish, and which had _ been 
the nucleus of the riots? In church he 
gave the following notice, without consult- 
ing the parishioners on the subject, a copy 
of which he had in his poeket:—‘‘ On 
Thursday next a vestry meeting will be 
held in this church, for the purpose of 
raising the parochial relief of the poor, 
and the wages of the labourers.” That 
was the notice which he sent all over the 
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parish. He told the labourers not to go 
to work on that day, but to go to the 
vestry. He first went to his (Mr. Benett’s) 
bailiff, and gave him such a notification, 
and afterwards he went amongst his 
labourers, and said to them, that all the 
men who wished to stand up for their 
rights should go to the vestry, and that 
they should go there in the morning, he 
(the overseer) knowing that the riot was to 
take place at ten o’clock in the morning. 
He knew that such was to be the case, for 
he was connected with the meeting which 
took place the night before, at which it 
was settled. It was determined that they 
should come as it were to a vestry, and 
that, when assembled, the riot should take 
place. What did the overseer do? When 
the labourers came to the vestry, the 
chapel was locked up but he told them 
that there was no vestry there, but that it 
was to be held in his own room. The 
going to the vestry in the morning, instead 
of the afternoon, meant the riot, and no- 
thing else. It was well known in the dis- 
trict, on the Tuesday before, that a riot 
was to take place; that was known to 
every one but to himself. He was in Lon- 
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don, and hearing of it, he went down to 
put a stop to it. 


But that it was intended, 
was known for several days previously in 
the neighbourhood. So much was that 
the case, that his friends wanted him to 
stop in Salisbury. It was expected for 
two days previous to the riot, that his 
house would be tumbled down, and inti- 
mation was given to his family to leave it. 
It was a curious fact, that most of the 
riots in Wiltshire took place upon the 
sameday. Nine-tenths ofthe riots in that 
county occurred upon the 25th of No- 
vember, and the whole of them took place 
from the 23rd to the 26th of that month. 
The hon. member for Preston stated, that 
when he went to Hindon, the wives of the 
unfortunate men who were sentenced to 
transportation crowded around him in 
tears. It unfortunately happened that from 
Hindon only one man was sentenced to 
transportation. [ Mr. Hunt. —-Ispokein that 
instance of what took place at Aylesbury. 
He knew nothing of what had taken place 
there. With respect to the general cha- 
racter of the rioters, the hon. member for 
Preston had said, that severe distress 
had driven the peasantry to riot. Now 
the fact was, that he( Mr. Benett) refrained 
from prosecuting several men who could 
have been convicted of rioting, on account 
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of their previous good characters. There 
were several men whom he had not taken 
up on that account, though the evidence 
was strong against them. They of course 
selected the worst characters for prosecu- 
tion. The hon. Member had selected the 
names of John Barrett and William San- 
cers, out of the seventeen whom he (Mr, 
Benett) had prosecuted. The whole 
seventeen were convicted; and out of that 
number the hon. Member was only able 
to select two who were at the time work- 
ing for the parish. What was the cha- 
racter of those two men? Did the hon. 
Member inquire of the overseer, to whom 
he had alluded, as to their character? 
That overseer stated, on his oath in Court, 
that the said John Barrett was a man of 
rood character, and that he had always 
been an honest man. On his cross-ex- 
amination he said, that he had known 
him all his life, and that he had never 
heard of any dishonesty of his. Now the 
fact was, that at this very time this over- 
seer knew that this man had been fo 

ly tried at Salisbury for housebreaking, 
and that his brother had been transported ; 
and that only a week before this occurrence 
this same John Barrett had been convicted 
at Hindon of cutting trees. He was 
then fined 2s. for the offence, and 2s, 
expenses, which were paid by this very 
overseer out of his own pocket. Ii 
he (Mr. Benett) had been aware of that 
fact at the time he gave such evidence, he 
should have had a bill of indictment pre- 
ferred against this overseer for perjury. 
Sanger, the other prisoner, was a man who 
had been convicted several years before, 
when in his (Mr. Benett’s) service, of an 
act of dishonesty against him. When 
he discharged him, he procured him a 
situation as gardener. While in that 


situation, this man committed an act of 


felony, but he subsequently got him an- 
other place as gardener with his son-in- 
law. He there committed another of- 
fence, for which he was dismissed, and he 
was then sent to the roads. One of the 


prisoners who was convicted, a man 0! 


the name of Moldhatch, was a rather rich 
cattle-dealer; for he had paid 100/. a 
few days before the riot, for cattle. There 
was another rather rich man amongst 
the prisoners; he was a stone-mason. 
He had 1702. in the Salisbury Savings 
bank, and he produced 20/. at the trial 
to pay his counsel. There was not 4 
single pauper upon the list which he 
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selected for prosecution. 

amongst them a blacksmith, 
for his father. The hon. 
Preston said, that the men wko broke 
the thrashing-machines did not break 
the mills. The rioters broke on his (Mr. 
Benett’s) premises, every thing they met 
which had a semblance to machinery. 
He must say, that he was sorry to see 
amongst the rioters a number of good 
and loyal men, who had previously borne 
good characters, and to whose good cha- 
racters he had himself given his testi- 
mony in that House but a few days be- 
fore, on the occasion of presenting ps ti- 
tions from some of them. He had given 
the best characters to some of those men 
only a few days before they aitacked him, 
and he did not think it possible for any 
agitators to instigate them to make such 
an attack. The very week that he gave 
agood character in that House to those 
men in the county of Wilts, Mr. Cobbett 
expressed himself to this effect—‘ Ah! 
Mr. Benett, you know little of the county 
of Wilts, you will not see the peasantry 
peaceable ‘there many days.” He had 


There was 
who worked 
member for 


certainly spoken of their ‘peaceable dis- 
position ten days previous to those riots, 
peaceable when he de- 


a they were 
scribed them as such. 
member for Preston that 
much of the agitation which occurred, 
to the writings of Mr. Cobbett. He 
should deal candidly with the hon. Mem- 
ber. He was glad to see the hon. Mem- 
ber in that House; 
good there, and 
mischief. He trusted, that the hon. 
ber would apply his talents.ond he had 
great talents—to effect some good for 
the country in that House. 
the hon. Member candidly to his face last 
night, that much of 
ocurred was attributable to the writings 

Cobbett and the speeches of Hunt. 


He told the hon. 
he attributed 


Such was the statement that was to be! The 
| fear, 


heard in every quarter in the country. 
Inevery place you heard such statements 
is these :—“ Hunt was at Salisbury, and 
made a speech, and therefore there has 
ten a riot there.” “ Hunt was at Hin- 
don yesterday, and there has been conse- 
quently a riot.” ‘Hunt went down to 
weh another place last night in the mail, 
and you may be certain we shall have a 
ot.” He (Mr. Benett) never had told 
the mob, in his address to them, that Mr. 
Hunt had encouraged them to the riot. 
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| were wounded severely in their right arms, 
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From the information he (Mr. Benett) had 
received at Salisbury, he could state, that 
the yeomanry did not act there in the 
manner described by the hon. Member. 
They dispersed the mob most effectually. 
With regard to what the hon. Member 
had said as to the treatment of the pri- 
soners in the gaol of Salisbury, he (Mr. 
Benett) could state, that that gaol was 
under the superintendance of a committee 
of management, at the head of which was 
Lord Radnor, and a more humane man 
did not exist, than his Lordship. He knew, 
that Lord Radnor and his brother Magis- 
trates bestowed the ereatest attention on 
the proper management of that gaol. He 
(Mr. Benett) knew, that durine the im- 
prisonment of those men, his Lordship and 
Mr. Estcourt, the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions for Devizes, visited that gaol on 
a Sunday, to see that the prisoners there 
were taken proper care of. If they had 
experienced any ill-treatment, and he was 
not aware that such had been the case, it 
was not owing to the want of vigilance on 
the part of the Magistrates, but must have 
been occasioned by —— Of the men 
who had been engaged in the unfortunate 
afiray in his(Mr. Benett’s) neighbourhood, 
though many had been wounde od, only one, 
as he had stated, had been killed. That was 
owing to the good sense and humanity of 
the brave ofticer who commanded the 
troops. ‘They were directed to strike prin- 
cipally side-blows, so as to wound the mob 
in the arms, but not to aim at the head, 
where the blows might be mortal. The 
result was, that one man was shot dead, 
while some were cuton the head, several 


had their fingers cut off, &c.; but all of 
those recovered. The surgeon of the 
gaol told him, that he never saw men 
recover so rapidly in his life. The charge 
against the farmers, that they were guilty 
of exciting the mob, was not well founded. 
farmers were often acted upon by 
and their thrashing machines were 
taken down, because, leaving them stand- 
ing, exposed the owners to outrage and 
their property to conflagration. He had 
acted Magistrate, and much evi- 
dence had been heard before him, and he 
had always refused to allow any prosecu- 
tion for attacking a machine which had 
been previously taken down by the farmer, 
because this had been construed by the 
poor into a tacit consent that the machine 
might be broken. The farmers in his 


as 
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neighbourhood, he supposed, might be | 
taken as a specimen of the farmers all over 
the kingdom, and they had certainly acted 
under the influence of terror. The yeo- | 
manry of his neighbourhood, who had 

acted so gallantly, might likewise be taken 

as aspecimen of the yeomanry all over the 

kingdom ; and it was in vain to suppose | 
that all good feelings had left these peo- | 
ple, although some improper feelings 
might have existed in a few places fora 
short time. He believed, that if nothing | 
were done to excite the people, there | 
would be no further burnings. In the | 
districts where he had acted as a Magis- 

trate, the people had come forward to say | 
to him they were not the burners, and he | 
had felt satisfied that the fires had been 
kindled by persons coming from a dis- 
tance. Strangers were seen, of a suspi- 
cious character, mounted upon good 
horses; and if attempts were made to 
stop them, they produced pistols in their 
defence, and contrived to escape. He 
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was convinced that the burnings were not 
the act of the labourers, for since the con- 
viction of certain culprits, labourers had 
in revenge, or from motives of malice, set 
fire to property, and they had all been 


taken; and so unskilful were they in the 
crime, that they well knew that they would 
be taken again and again if they went on 
in the same course. There were no longer 
any riots in the west, and men had re- 
turned to their peaceable occupations. 
They had got nothing there by their con- 
duct, except the experience which would 
make them cautious how they trusted to 
bad advisers in future. He had no re- 
vengeful feelings, and he would have got 
every man off if he could have done so 
consistently with the peace of the county ; 
and several of those who had been impli 

cated in the disturbances he had since 
taken into his service, because they had 
come to him seeking steady employment, 
and expressing their determination to de- 
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fend him and his property. He repeated, 

that if there were no further excitement, | 
there would be no future riots; and there 

could be no excitement, unless it were most | 
artfully managed. He hoped that the hon. | 
member for Preston would not think that in | 
the course of his reply he had been at all | 
personal to him. In vindicating himself he | 
had only done his duty, and it remained | 
for the House to judge between them. It | 
must be recollected, however, that the | 
hon. member for Preston had called for | 
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no evidence, and that his attack was 
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| merely verbal, and that he therefore placed 


the House in the awkward position of 
coming to a decision without any adequate 
grounds of determination. 

Mr. J. Smith thought it material that 
some of the allegations of the hon. membe: 
for Preston ought not to pass without con- 
tradiction. As respected Sussex—he was 


_ sorry to say, that in the part of that county 


in which he lived, the sentiment which 
for a time prevailed was of no other than a 
revolutionary nature. Although charity 
was there extended to the distressed part 
of the labourers in the most plentiful 
manner, and the humanity of the gentry 
was no where more extended, yet those 


| labourers went about in large bodies, de- 


manding money in a hostile manner from 
every person from whom they could expect 
to extort it. A mob of 180 persons collected 
at his house, demanding ‘ bread or blood.” 
The greater part of them were intoxicated, 
but they said, that they and their children 
were starving. The larger part of that mob 
consisted, not of agricultural labourers, but 
of smugglers from the small villages upon 
the coast of Sussex, whom the vigilance of 
the Government prevented from carrying 
on their trade. Now, of all those persons, 
one alone had been selected for punishment. 
He was a man in good circumstances, but 
of a very bad character. He was sentenced 
to transportation for fourteen years, and 
there was not one person in the neighbour- 
hood that was not rejoiced at his removal 
from it. A noble Duke, residing near 
Chichester, had rendered great assistance 
in the suppression of these riots, and had 
taken pains that persons only who were of 
the worst description should be selected for 
punishment. Theonehehad mentioned sent 
his mother to solicit his (Mr. Smith’s) in- 
terference to obtain a commutation of his 
sentence to seven years’ transportation, 
instead of fourteen; but as the man had 
been long the terror of the neighbourhood, 
he could not interfere He could assure his 
hon. friend (the member for Wiltshire), 
that the conduct of the labourers was as 
bad in some other parts of the country. 
He was sure that the clemency of some Ma- 
cistrates had been at least ill-timed, and that 
severity was necessary. He quite agreed, 
however, with the hon. member for Preston, 
that the poor in the western parts of the 
kingdom were in a deplorably bad condi- 
tion. That he knew from his own obser- 
vation, and he trusted that the Govern- 
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ment would take that condition into con- 
sideration, for the purpose of devising 
means to improve it. Although he did not 
agree with all the plans of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. W. Horton), now not in the 
House, he was sorry that the country was 
not to have his assistance upon that sub- 
ject, as he was recently appointed to a 
distant government. Although he objected 
to many important points in his right hon. 
friend’s plan, yet he believed that in part 
it was calculated to relieve the country, 
and he regretted that that gentleman was 
not to have an opportunity of again 
bringing it forward, ‘There were many 
parts of Kent and Sussex in which no 
employment was to be found for the popu- 
lation. He feared, that until some means 
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were devised for relieving those parishes of 


the unemployed portion of the population, 
there would always be some danger of tu- 
multuous proceedings being renewed from 
time to time. He did not think it desir- 
able that the House should interfere with 
the punishment of those individuals. Not 
one had suffered who did not deserve his 
punishment. 
the right hon. Baronet who was lately at 
the head of the Administration of Justice 
in this country, and he trusted that the 
noble Lord, now presiding over the same 
department, would merit the same eulogy. 
He considered that that House was the last 
body of individuals in the country who 
ought to interfere with the Administration 
of Justice. He was glad that the tumul- 
tuous spirit had been put down by the 
strong arm of the law, by which alone it 
could have been suppressed. He was sure 
the Commissions had _ intimidated the 
riotous portion of the peasantry. He 
wished to state one fact before he should 
sitdown; the part of the county of Sussex 

in which ‘the labouring population was in 
the most deplorable condition, had been 
free from outrage during the late dis- 
turbances. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that the House 
might rest thoroughly satisfied that he 
had no intention of taking up more than a 
very few moments of its time. After the 
two hours’ speech of the hon. member for 
Preston, and the two hours’ speech of the 
hon. member for the county of Wilts, who 
said, he was determined, to have word for 
word, argument for argument, and defence 
for every attack, he was not going to 
trouble the House at any length. The 
fact was, that there were three parties con- 
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He eulogised the conduct of 
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cerned in this most important debate. First, 
there was the hon. member for Preston ; 
next, the hon. member for Wiltshire; and 
lastly, the Government ; and it was for the 
Government itself that he now stood upand 
called upon the members for Preston and 
Wilts to defend their parts of the case. 
The question was, whether the House of 
Commons ought to take upon itself to ad- 
vise Government, when criminals were 
convicted of offences, whether they should 
or should not be punished, by way of a 
salutary and necessary example to others. 
Ifon one side persons addressed the Crown 
to exercise this excess of mercy, the con- 
sequences would be, a necessity of addresses 
upon the other side, and thus the whole 
scale and order of society would be altered. 

He did not see why the destruction of ma- 
chinery should be considered so venial an 
offence, and if the hon. Member’s blacking 
manufactory were destroyed, he doubted 
much if the hon. Member would be so 
zealous to white-wash the culprits. He 
presumed that it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to meet the question by a decided 
negative or affirmative, and not to get rid 
of it by the previous question, or by any 
mincing matter, for it now came to the 
point whether the Constitution of the 
country was or was not to be defended from 
the different attacks which were made 
againstit. Whetherthere was to be areform 
or no reform, he trusted that that House 
would ever be found ready to do its duty 
to the Government and to the country, and 
particularly upon cases of emergency like 
the present. If there was any sense in 
the Members of that House, if there was 
any sense in resisting the destruction of 
this beautiful land, (and an endeavour to 
palliate the violent destruction of the ma- 
chinery of science and of manufactures, to 
palliate acts that were equivalent to a re- 
volution and a rebellion, could be held 
up in no other light), the House would 
unanimously resist the present Motion as 
most ill-timed and inexpedient. Whether 
thedestroyers of machinery were acted upon 
by other men, he would not take upon him- 
self to say, or at least he would not mention 
names, but the hon. member for Preston’s 
name certainly came on all these occasions 
most inconveniently uppermost; for in 
Hampshire, the rioter Cooper took upon 
himself the name and title of Captain Hunt, 
and on his white horse rode forth like an- 
other Wellington. The hon. member for 
Preston first set himself up asthe Represent- 
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ative of the unrepresented, and which, 
according to him, consisted of no small 
number. He always addressed the mul- 
titude (he must not say mob) so as to 
make them believe he was a great labourer 
in redressing wrongs ; he was a radical re- 
former from clue to earing, as sailors would 
say, or from the monarch to the peasant ; 
and further, that he had all holiness in 
the holy seat to which it had pleased God 
to call him, and that he had been suffering 
for righteousness’ sake, in some places 
which he (Sir Joseph Yorke) should have 
thought inconvenient, even had he been 
sent there for the good of the country. 
The hon. Member was a person of grace, 
a well-looking man, one of excellent capa- 
city and great parts, and consequently 
entitled to the respect of that House ; but 
one of the pieces of advice which he would 
give him was, not to make long speeches, 
nor to speak upon all subjects. His 
speeches should be concentrated, without 
verbosity, seldom delivered, and only at 
those times and in those places where people 
could understand them. He hoped that 
the hon. Member would take the advice in 
good part. Other hon. Members had com- 
plimented him, but he did not mean to 
compliment when he said (and he had no 
interest on the point except a bet of 5s.) 
that very shortly he expected to see the 
hon. member for Preston shaking hands 
cordially with thearistocracy, and becoming 
oneof the forty-five high Tory party, led by 
the gallant General, the member for Liver- 
ool. 

Lord Morpeth said, that he could not 
accuse himself of having in his inclinations 
anything which disposed him to cruelty, 
or to severity, but at the same time he 
could not help saving, that humanity 
itself, carried to the extent which the hou. 
member for Preston contemplated, became, 
if not a spurious, at least a mistaken 
humanity. He should leave the details 
of the trials to those who, like the Under 
Secretary of State, or the hon. member 
for Wiltshire, had a local knowledge of 
the cases, but it was admitted by all who 
had paid any attention to the proceedings, 
that there had been by no means a _ uni- 
form and indiscriminate system of punish- 
ment adopted by Government. All pains 
had been taken by the Judges to sit accu- 
rately the nature and circumstances of 
each separate offence, and to apportion 
the penalties. One case had been cited 
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had been sufficiently answered already, 
and he (Lord Morpeth) could not, like 
the member for Preston, consider a man 
worthy to be crowned with evergreen 
chaplets, and as above all Greek and 
Roman heroes, for doing that which, if he 
had not done, men must have shrunk 
from him as a monster and parricide. The 
Motion was, to apply a general and uncon- 
ditional amnesty to all offences which had 
been tried under the late Commission, and 
this without the House having any evi- 
dence before it of the cases, without the 
sanction of the Judges, or any knowledge 
of what further indulgence circumstances 
might induce the Government to grant. 
He was not unwilling that the voice of 
Parliament should be raised to enforce the 
loveliness of mercy, but the effect of the 
present Motion would be to make a mock- 
ery of justice, and to sweep away all dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. The 
House was not, in the warmth of an 
amiable but mis-judging tenderness, to 
forget what was due to the innocent and 
industrious, and peaceable, and unpro- 
tected, who looked up to the law for 
security and protection, He was afraid 
that in a few districts conflagrations had 
not entirely ceased, and men could not 
lie down on their pillows without the fear 
of waking to witness the fruits of their 
labours, and the means of subsistence, 
destroyed. If the conflagrations proceed- 


ed, they must evidently affect the price of 
corn, and all obstructions to a supply of 


grain in the market must press heavily on 
the consumer. He was not prepared to 
maintain that there might not occur a 
time to inquire into distresses, and get at 
the root of the disturbances, but certainly 
the present was not the time to proclaim a 
general and unconditional amnesty for 
evils so contagious and mischievous. 

‘* Quin age, et ipse manu felices erue sylvas, 
Fer stabulis inimicum ignem, atque interfice 

messes: 

Ure sata, et validam in vites molire bipennem.” 
Humanity might temper, but must not 
supersede the course of justice; she 
might make allowance for error, but 
she must not ask impunity for out- 
rage; and when she degraded herself by 
feeding a courtly sentimentality, or by 
courting a popular clamour, she ceased to 
be what within her own just limits she 
always must be, the brightest prerogative 
of earthly rulers, and the closest link 





by the hon. member for Preston, but it 


which unites man with his Maker. He 
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thought the interference of the House 
would be improper, and he should cer- 
tainly vote against the Motion. 

Mr. Long Wellesley thought, that if 
there were any one point more clear than 
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another, it was, that the present question | 


ought not to come before the House in 


the shape in which it had been brought | 
temper mercy with justice. 


for it had been clearly laid down by all | fied, however, that in all cases in which 


forward by the hon. member for Preston ; 


| 
| 


constitutional writers, that the House of | 
of individual convicts, every proper con- 


Commons ought not to be made a Court 
for the administration of justice. The 
House was not in possession of the details 
of the cases, and it could not determine 
between the different statements of the 
members for Preston and Wiltshire, though, 
as faras he could form his judgment upon 
what had passed, he decidedly thought 
that the member for Preston had been 
labouring under a delusion. Under the 
circumstances in which the House was 
placed with reference to the great ques- 
tion of Reform, he thought the House 
ought to take the most special care not to 
have the appearance of trenching upon 
one of the greatest prerogatives of the 
Crown—-the brightest gem in the diadem 
of this country was the attribute of mercy, 
with which the House ought not to inter- 
fere, but upon the most urgent necessity. 
Of one thing he felt perfectly satisfied, 
that in cases such as had recently occur- 
red, we ought to place upon the Ministers 
the whole responsibility of making and 
keeping the country tranquil, by means 
which the law and Constitution had al- 
ready provided, without encouraging them 
to come to Parliament for extraordinary 
powers. And he was of opinion, that if 
there was one part of the conduct of Mi- 
nisters more worthy of being extolled than 
any other, it was this—that when insur- 
rections and disorders occurred, they did 
not pursue the course for which prece- 
dent existed, and ask the House to 
Strengthen their hands; but taking the 
laws of the country as they stood, admi- 
nistered them with clemency and firmness, 
so as to check the further progress of mis- 
chief. Government had adopted a mild 
and constitutional course, at the same 
time that it proceeded with the necessary 
decision and promptitude. He was sure 
that there did not exist a man in that 
House, of whatever political opinions, or 
whatsoever his losses through these dis- 
turbances—he was sure, that there was 
not a man in the country, having any 


| ruin, 
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claim to reputable character—who did not 
feel deep affliction at the necessity that 
unfortunately existed for making examples 
and inflicting extreme punishments; but 
if there was one course calculated more 
than another to carry with it desolation, 
and destruction, it was that of 
omitting in circumstances of difficulty to 
He was satis- 


representations had been made in favour 


sideration had been afforded to their 
claims for mercy. He objected to the 
motion of the hon. member for Preston, 
if for no other reason, because it involved 
an attempt unduly to interfere with the 
prerogative of the Crown; and though 
the House generally betrayed an indispo- 
sition to hear moral essays, he hoped it 
would indulge him while he read to it a 
passage from a popular moral writer, in 
favour of that influence a great many 
politicians were in the habit of depreciat- 
ing. The hon. Member accordingly con- 
cluded by reading the following extract 
from the works of Dr. Paley: 


“Whilst the zeal of some men beholds this 
influence (of the Crown) with a jealousy 
which nothing but its entire abolition can 
appease, many wise and virtuous politicians 
deem a considerable portion of it to be as 
necessary a part of the British Constitution 
as any other ingredient in the composition ; 
to be that, indeed, which gives cohesion and 
solidity to the whole. It is in the nature of 
power always to press upon the boundaries 
which confine it. Licentiousness, faction, 
envy, impatience of control or inferiority ; 
the secret pleasure of mortifying the great, 
or the hope of dispossessing them ; a constant 
willingness to thwart whatever is dictated or 
even proposed by another; a disposition com- 
mon to all bodies of men to extend the claims 
and authority of their orders; above all, 
that love of power, and of showing it, which 
resides more or less in every human breast, 
and which, in popular assemblies, is inflained, 
like every other passion, by communication 
and encouragement. These motives, added 
to private designs and resentinents, cherished 
also by popular acclamation, and operating 
upon the great share of power already pos- 
sessed by the House of Commons, might in- 
duce a majority, or at least a large party of 
men in that assembly, to unite in endeavour- 
ing to draw to themselves the whole govern- 
ment of the State.” 


The Attorney General wished to apply 
himself to the particular questions involved 
in the cases of three individuals convicted 
at the late Commissions, and which had 
been referred to by the hon. member for 


Preston, The first of these cases regarded 
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a man of the name of Withers, who had 
been committed to prison for participa- 
ting ina serious riot that took place in 
the northern part of one of the disturbed | 
counties (Wiltshire). In the course of | 
this riot a violent attack was made upon the 
Magistrates and Special Constables who | 
interfered to keep the peace, and the party | 
was sent to prison for his share in the out- 
rage. It appeared to the Counsel for the | 
prosecution, in investigating the case of | 
this individual, that, connected with the | 
riot, there had been acts of direct and 
serious violence against the Magistrates 
and constables, who came forward in a| 
very laudable manner, and were acting 
with great spirit on the occasion, with a 
view to repress the disturbance. Such | 
being the case, and one of the leading 
principles of the prosecution being the 
protection of the local authorities, who re- 
quired to be backed by all the power of | 
the law, to encourage them in the perform- 
ance of a difficult and dangerous duty, 
it was absolutely necessary, in order to 
give proper confidence, and to induce 
persons to act with spirit and decision for 
the maintenance of the public peace, it 
was necessary to show, that the authorities 
would be protected. Therefore, when 
those who conducted the late prosecu- 
tions discovered that in this instance an 
act of most ferocious and brutal violence 
had been committed, which endangered 
the life of an individual, who came forward, 
at considerable risk, to protect the public 
from outrage—when this was ascertained, 
it was thought necessary to proceed with | 
severity against the party implicated in | 
the transaction. Thus it was, that, although 
committed only for a riot, Withers was 
tried for a capital felony, in maliciously 
wounding a Magistrate, or rather a person 
who was attempting to take the rioters 
into custody. This was the plain state of 
the case, which appeared somewhat ditfer- 
ent from that represented by the hon. 
member for Preston, who, be it observed, 
was not likely to have derived his inform- 
ation on the subject from the most dis- 
interested sources ; and, as far as he (the 
Attorney General) knew of the case, he 
could say, he believed that all the cir- 
cumstances stated by the hon, Gentleman, 
and doubtless so represented to him, were 
not well founded in point of fact. It was 
said, that the prosecutor had a whip, and 
used it against the mob without provocation. 
But how did the case stand? Mr. Basker- 
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ville, a Magistrate, was present, and Mr, 
Codrington, the party assaulted, was acting 
as a special constable—these individuals 
were surrounded by a multitude of riotous 
persons, having dangerous weapons, and 
acting with considerable violence, and if, 
under such circumstances, Mr. Codring- 
ton exercised his whip in keeping off the 
mob, he only did what was perfectly jus- 
tifiable and necessary for self-defence. A 
sledge-hammer was thrown at the prosecu- 
tor by Withers, with great violence, and 


| that not onee, but twice; the first time it 


missed Mr. Codrington, but the second 
time it struck him from his horse, and 
forced him, bleeding and insensible, against 
a wall. These were the circumstances of 
the case of Withers, and surely they fully 


justified the conductors of the prosecu- 


tion in bringing against him a charge more 
serious than that of riot. It was perfectly 
true, that the learned Counsel who acted 
for Withers told him (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) that he was not prepared to defend 
his client against a charge of capital 
felony, but only on a charge of riot. To 
this the natural answer which was return- 
ed was, that it was: upon exactly the 
same facts Withers was to be tried capi- 
tally as would have appeared upon the 
minor charge, had it been decided to press 
that in preference to the more weighty 
offence; and in order that there might be 
no difficulty in the case, and to remove 
every ground of complaint, he (the Attor- 
ney General) handed the learned Counsel 
his brief in the case of Withers, and de- 
sired him to read it, and make the best 
use he could of the information which it 
What 
could be fairer or more candid than this ? 
He thought it must be admitted, that 
there was not much ground for the hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks upon the case of 
Withers. Not fewer than 1,500 indivi- 
duals had been tried before those Commis- 
sions, and yet the hon. member for Pres- 
ton had only been able to bring forward 
three cases, of which, with all his inqui- 
ries, among sources not the most favour- 
ably disposed towards the prosecutors, he 
could complain, as admitting of doubt 
with respect to the decision come to, and 
the course adopted; and be it remem- 
bered, that this occurred after the creation 
of much violent and unjust prejudice on 
the subject. Another case to which the 
hon. Gentleman alluded was, that of a 
person named Lush. He (the Attorney 
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General) was not present at the trial of 
that man, but he understood the hon, 
Gentleman’s supposition to be, that the 
prisoner made a statement to his Attor- 
ney, which was made use of in bringing 
forward the charge against him. That 
any thing like this could be the case he 
very much doubted indeed. He had no 
recollection of any such circumstance him- 
self, and felt certain that every legal person 
connected with those prosecutions would 
at once have rejected any information 
obtained in the way represented by the 
hon. member for Preston. Indeed, there 
could be no reason for using any such do- 
cument as stated. No doubt the prisoner 
was tried upon the charge, and convicted 
on the evidence contained in the deposi- 
tions, and he had as little doubt that the 
brief for the prosecution was made up 
from the same source. With respect to 
the other case referred to by the hon. 
Member (that of Looker), his only anxiety 
arose from the fact of the character of a 
dignified and learned Judge having been 
improperly, most grossly, and unfairly, 
trampled on. ‘The hon. Member said, he 
intended no offence to any hon. Member 
of that House by his observations; but 
while the House was willing to put that 
favourable construction on his remarks 
which he demanded, if, in another place, 
and befcre an assembly very different from 
the present, and composed of persons 
likely to be greatly influenced by the de- 
claration, if, under such circumstances, 
the hon. Gentleman had said, that he 
would impeach the learned Judge in ques- 
tion, and if he held that individual up to 
public odium and indignation, at a time 
when he had made no inquiry on the 
subject, he put it to the hon. Member 
whether he had not departed from the 
candour which he professed to exercise in 
that House, by attacking an honourable, 
learned, and dignified individual upon 
grounds so slight and inadequate. Never 
was there a charge more utterly unfounded 
and unjustifiable than this. Never had a 
Judge acted in a manner more completely 
free from all blame than the learned indivi- 
dual referred to. He repeated, a Judge 
could not be more perfectly free from blame 
in what he did, unless, indeed, Judges 
were infallible, and convictions invariably 
correct. Here was a person against whom, 
to say the least, there appeared a strong 
case of suspicion on a serious charge. 
Witnesses deposed to the threateningletter, 
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which the prisoner was accused of sending? 
being in his hand-writing, and no son was 
then brought forward to take the letter 
upon himself. It was true that a difference 
did exist among the witnesses on the sub- 
ject of the hand-writing, but was it such a 
difference as ought to have had weightina 
case of this description, particularly when 
it was considered that the hand-writing 
was usually disguised in threatening letters, 
and therefore that the evidence might well 
vary upon the point? Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he could not help 
thinking, that had a man been convicted 
before the hon. member for Preston as 
Looker was convicted, the hon. Gentle- 
man would have acted in the same man- 
ner as the learned Judge who tried the 
case in question; and further, would have 
felt disposed to pass immediate sentence 
upon the prisoner. Why was all this 
odium attempted to be heaped upon the 
learned Judge, who never even knew, till 
after the trial, that Looker had a son? 
When, upon conviction, it was said, that 
the prisoner had a son who wrote the 
letter, and was willing to state himself to 
be the author of it, still that was a suspi- 
cious circumstance, and might well give 
rise to doubt in the minds of persons not 
fully acquainted with the circumstances. 
He did not mean to say that he him- 
self entertained any doubt on the sub- 
ject, because he knew at first that there 
was to be such adetence; but a Judge 
was differently circumstanced. The hand- 
writing was again examined, and it was 
found that it did bear a resemblance to 
that of Looker’s son; but be it observed 
that the guilt of the son was not neces- 
sarily the innocence of the father, for 
father and son were living together, and 
the offence charged was the sending, not 
the mere writing, of a threatening letter. 
The son might have written it with the 
concurrence of his father, who might 
have sent the letter. He did not say 
this was the case, but many thought it 
possible. The iearned Judge afterwards 
refused to allow that another case of 
sending a threatening letter, which stood 
against Looker, should be taken, but left 
it to another Judge to try it. A bill was 
sent before the Grand Jury, and so satis- 
fied were they on the evidence, that they 
found the bill against the father, and 
ignored that against the son. But on that 
second trial the son came forward and 
swore that he was the author of the letter, 
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and having given a consistent account of 
the transaction, and not varying in his 
evidence, Mr. Justice Park said , he was 
satisfied with the testimony, and the man 
who was convicted the day before was 
acquitted. What was to secure Courts of 
Justice against occasional errors of this 
description? What better conduct could 
there have been than that of the learned 
Judge? With regard to the case of the 
young man, he could not view it in so 
favourable a light as the hon. member for 
Preston. The younger Looker was guilty 
of the offence—he wrote and sent the 
letters, to the great peril of his father, in 
whose house he lived; and when at last 
he found his parent likely to be transported 
for life, he took the offence upon himself. 
But this was by no means so heroic as if 
he had come forward at the commence- 
ment. Besides, he was guilty of the charge, 
and avowed himself guilty. ‘This, said 
the hon. Member, was highly  praise- 
worthy. Perhaps so; but his conduct 
was not so heroic as the hon. Gentleman 
appeared to imagine. If the young man 
were not guilty of the offence, and if he 
had come forward to screen his father by 
a noble falsehood (avowing himself the 
author of another’s act), there might have 
been some reason for placing him ona levei 
with those heroes of antiquity, whose 
doubtful virtue excited our mingled admira- 
tion and censure. ‘The hon. ” Gentleman 
had only complained of three cases as 
involving hards ship, although, on the Com- 
mission in question 1,000 idividlase ils had 
been tried. In the counties of Hants and 
Wilts alone nearly 700 persons were tried, 
and these were drafted from a much oreater 
number, the law advisers of the Crown 
endeavouring to select the most guilty, 
and allow fhe less culpable to escape ; 
besides, as faras sabia, prosecutors were 
willing to abstain from proceeding, and Ma- 
gistrates from committing; the Grand 
Juriesthrew out many bills; Counsel forthe 
Crown abstained from pressing many cases; 
and the Judges adopted a course of lenity 
that almost subjected them to animadver- 
sion; but considering that the law had been 
Jaid down, and a sufficient lesson read to the 
offending, perhaps those learned persons 
thought, and rightly, that they might pro- 
ceed with less rigour. W ould the House 
take the trouble to recollect what a state 
the country was in three months ago? 
Not a Member but daily received such 
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country as left it doubtful whether life 
and property would be safe for twenty-four 
hours in particular districts, But the mo- 
ment the authority of the law was appealed 
to—the moment it was spoken of as about 
to be applied—in those quarters, the out- 
rages, with one exception, ceased, and 
were speedily put an end to. What had 
been the progress of crime? from breaking 
thrashing machines, the deluded people 
proceeded, under a sense that they had 
the law in their own hands, to still 
greater outrages; from one crime to 
another, they went on day by day, and 
it was astonishing to see how soon, 
from decent and _ well-conducted men 
they became disorderly and_ ferocious. 
Not fewer than 100 persons were capitally 
convicted at Winchester, of offences for 
every one of which their lives might have 
been justly taken, and ought to have been 
taken, if examples to such an extent had 
been necessary. It was the idlest folly to 
talk sentimentally on such occasions. Go- 
vernment was not to seize those opportu- 
nities to go back to first principles, and 
discuss the fitness of particular laws, its 
duty being to put the law in force, to repel 
aggression upon life and property. Never 
had the law been more properly enforced 
than upon this occasion. Two cases of 
execution had occurred at Winchester, 
which were not spoken of by the hon. 
member for Preston. The ground that 
had usually been taken in condemning the 
proceedings under the Commissions was, 
that these were poor, deluded and distressed 
agricultural labourers, who were driven 
into the commission of excesses by ignor- 
ance and want. Was Cooper, who suf- 
fered at Winchester, one of these poor 
deluded agriculturists? Not so; he came 
from a neighbouring county, mounted on 
his master’s horse, being at the time i 

question an ostler, and having been a de- 
cayed publican, but never having acted as 
an agricultural labourer. This man, from 
some mysterious motive, placed himself at 
the head of a mob, hallooed them on to 
works of mischief and destruction; was 
present for half an hour at Fordingbridge, 
where he assisted in destroying machinery 
that gave employment to 100 persons ; 
then proceeded to a neighbouring village 
and broke more machinery; then, wielding 
that tremendous weapon, a mob, his 
hand, demanded and obtained money from 
various farmers. What could be more 
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accounts from his friends and agents in the | alarming than when such assemblages 
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went, asfrequently they did, by night, to 
lone houses, striking women and children 
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with a terror from which they had not even | 


now recovered? Suppose they found the 
ruardian of the house at home to defend 
his property—why then there was not one 


B. 8} 


of their lives that might not be justly | 


taken. 
worse in their outrages. 
say, that these offences had been invariably 
committed by agricultural labourers. The 


Thus they proceeded from bad to | 
It was absurd to | 


other person who had been executed at | 


Winchester was a carpenter, and was earn- 
ing 30s. a week at the time he joined in 
these outrages, Yet this, forsooth, was 


one of the necessitous and misguided } 
He struck down | 
with a sledge-hammer one of the family | 
| ready put down. 


agricultural labourers. 


of his benefactor, repeated the blow, and 
unless he had been prevented by one more 
faithful than himself, an individual whose 


arm was broken in the attempt to save his | 
intended victim, a valuable life might have | 


been lost to the community. Perhaps no 
two individuals, unacquainted with all the 
circumstances of the case, would agree as to 
those who ought to be spared, and those 
who should be executed. ‘This was not 
so surprising; but when it was found that 
the newspapers were teeming with recom- 


mendations to stop the effusion of blood, | 


as barbarous and cruel, and pressing upon 


the Government, in the strongest terms, | 


the necessity of sparing the guilty, he con- 
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ings, and through the errors of a former 
Government. Surely this was the silliest 
and most dangerous ** cant” that it was 
possible to utter. The hon. Gentleman 
had not disgraced himself by taking any 
part in this miserable and most extraor- 
dinary species of affectation, the effect of 
which would be, to endanger life and pro- 
perty to an incalculable extent. He 
would not prolong the Debate by entering 
at large into the general question. He 
hoped that the wholesome and necessary 
examples which had been made would 
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| correct errors, deter from future outrage, 
and should it unhappily arise, encourage 


a manful resistance. He congratulated 
himself, the House, and the country on 
this, that much of the evil had been al- 
As to the incendiaries, 
it was not so easy to detect them, and in 


ithe absence of detection we could only 


leave them to the indignation and con- 
tempt of all honest men, trusting that 
some time or other they might be dis- 


' covered, and knowing that it could not 


fessed he was struck somewhat strongly | 


by the observation of some of his friends 
in private life, who exclaimed, and not 
unnaturally, ‘‘ What, is there no mercy but 
for the criminal?” The proper answer to 
the foolish outcry raised in the name of 


be alleged in their behalf that they com- 
mitted offences with a view to benefit them- 


| selves, for no man was the richer in con- 


sequence of the destruction of the property 
of another. He congratulated the House 
that a great public evil had been boldly 
faced—that it had been put down without 
military conflicts—without the shedding of 
blood, as mizht have been apprehended— 
without the aid of any extraordinary 
enactments, but simply by a firm and 


| temperate enforcement of legal and con- 


stitutional authority. This was a subject 


! on which, to the last hour of his life, he 


humanity was—“ So give an example in | 
the first instance, by the wholesome exe- | 
cution of the law, as to put an end to out- 


rage.” 
manity. With regard to incendiaries, they 
also, it appeared, came under the protec- 
tion of the humane folk, who pitied poor 


This was true, not spurious hu- | 


agricultural labourers, that only broke | 
machines, plundered property, and put | 


people in fear of their lives. 
diaries were spoken of as poor misguided 
incendiaries; there actually was a paper 
(he knew not whether the hon. Gentleman 
had seen it) which contained Resolutions, 
signed by a respectable name, expressive 
of a hope that Government would not pro- 
ceed against poor men who only set fire to 
people’s property in the dead of night, 


The incen- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and who had been misled by their suffer- | Preston to withdraw his Motion, [Loud 


should continue to congratulate himself, 
whenever he considered the humble part 
he had taken in producing the result. 

Mr, Sand ford observed, that in one part 
of his speech the hon. member for Preston 
blamed the Magistrates for not being pre- 
pared to act, and in another he found fault 
with the yeomanry because they were pre- 
ferred. ‘This was very inconsistent in the 
hon. Gentleman. With regard to the 
question before the House, he should 
meet it with a decided negative, on this 
ground, that the source of mercy was in 
the Crown, and Parliament could not con- 
stitutionally interfere in the exercise of 
that prerogative. 

Mr. Hume said, his object in rising was, 
to save trouble to the House, by endea- 
vouringe to induce the hon. member for 
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and very general cries of “ No, 
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no !” 


** Divide!” and “ Question !’’| However, if 


the House wished it, he could have no 
object in preventing a division. [*‘ Divide, 
divide!”| As there was a disposition not 
to allow the hon. Member to withdraw the 
Motion, he could only say, he did not 
think the hon, Gentleman had been fairly 
dealt with, particularly by the hon. Under 
Secretary for the Home Department, who 
was not borne out in saying that the hon, 


Member had attempted a justification of 


the late excesses. The hon. Gentleman 
regretted those excesses as much as any 
man could, and only lamented that mis- 
guided individuals had been led away by 
distress to commit acts of outrage. ‘Was 
it to be wondered at if thousands and tens 
of thousands of the labouring classes were 
misled on the subject of machinery, when 
they saw Peers, Members of Parliament, 
and Lord-lieutenant of Counties denounc- 
ing machinery. He again expressed a 


hope that the hon. Gentleman might be 
allowed to withdraw his Motion. { Renewed 
cries of “* No, divide, divide !’’ | 
vision took place, however, 
port the Motion. 

Mr. Portman rejoiced exceedingly that 


If a di- 
he would sup- 


the hon. member for Preston had brought 
forward this Motion, inasmuch as it afford- 
ed him an opportunity of disabusing the 
country as to his being a promoter and 
exciter of the late disturbances. In Dor- 
setshire it was believed by many of the 
peasantry, that the contrary was the fact, 
and almost every ringleader of mobs had 
denominated himself either ‘‘ Corporal 
Hunt” or “ Serjeant Hunt.” However, the 
hon. Member had now disclaimed all con- 
nexion with the late lawless proceedings, 
and of course his assertion was entitled to 
belief. He entreated the House not to 
consent to the Motion, as by so doing 
they would only lend their sanction to 
errors already too prevalent. One of the 
gross mistakes that existed throughout the 
country was, that his Majesty himself had 
ordered the destruction of machinery, and 
had not the people been enlightened by 
the Special Commission, as it would not 
have been if the offences had been tried at 
Quarter Sessions, the delusion might still 
have prevailed. He entreated the House 
not to believe that the farmers of England 
would countenance incendiaries stalking 
through the land. 

Mr. Hunt replied. The statements 
which he had made, he contended, had 
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not been shaken. The hon. Under Secre- 
tary of State had said, it was strange that 
wherever he (Mr. Hunt) happened to go, 
there mobs happened to be. He denied 
this. Noonehad attempted to deny, that 
men were entrapped in gaol to make state- 
ments to attornies in the presence of the 
gaoler; and he would pledge his reputa- 
tion to prove, that this was the practice at 
the gaol. He was surprised at the per- 
sonal allusions that had been made to him 
and his trade. He did not think it had 
been quite orderly in any assembly to 
make such allusions. An hon. Ad- 
miral (Sir J. S. Yorke) had referred to 
his blacking. He would not amaze the 
House by a battle between his blacking 
and the hon. Admiral’s bilge-water. The 
hon. Admiral had given him credit for 
being a good-looking man; he was sorry 
he could not return the compliment. He 

had all along said, that breaking machines 
was an illegal act; but no one had pre- 
tended that any gun had been used by the 
mob; they had used only hammers and 
bars. The hon. member for Wiltshire 
(Mr. Benett) had said, that he had excited 
the mob by his speeches. He asked, when 
and where? He might more justly charge 
the hon. Member with exciting them by the 
low wages he gave. He had a list of the 
persons receiving wages from the hon. 
Member, and he found they amounted to 
24d. a-head per week. This was enough 
to drive men todesperation. He challenged 
any person to bring forward an instance in 
which he had excited a mob. [The hon. 
Member was then proceeding to complain 
of having been misrepresented by some 
hon. Members, when he was interrupted by 
coughing.] He said, he had heard of this; 
he had been prepared to meet these 
coughings; but if he was to be put down 
by coughing, let the people of England 
know, that when he wished to protect 
them from oppression, he was to be 
coughed down. He stood there as an 
advocate of those unfortunate men, though 
many of them might have been criminal, 
He accused no one, not even the hon. 
member for Kent. He had ouly stated 
facts, and he was astonished that he had 
been so misrepresented. He disclaimed 
having given countenance to one of the 
acts of the mob; he had always denounced 
them as illegal. But these poor people 
bad suffered much. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General had said, there were 
1,600 or 1,700 who had been tried for acts 
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of violence, which arose from the distresses 
of the people. Where had there been any 
act of resistance to his Majesty’s Govern- 

ment? It was preposterous to call it dis- 
affection; there had been dissatisfaction 
throughout the country, owing to want 
of food and want of fair reward for labour. 
His friends about him wished him to with- 
draw the Motion; he was not well ac- 
quainted with the forms of the House; he 
had no objection to divide. He never 
meant to bring forward a motion which 
he did not think entitled to the attention 
of the House. He was realy to divide, 
and if he should divide alone, when he 
went down to the silent tomb, he should 
have the satisfaction of thinking he had 
done his duty. He had brought the Mo- 
tion forward out of a motive of humanity, 
and in order to induce Government to do 
that which would redound to its honour. 
[‘‘ Divide, divide!” | The Gentlemen around 
him wished him to withdraw the Motion. 
[‘* No, no!”| He had no wish to withdraw 
it, except that it appeared, from the sense 
of the House, that he should divide in a 
small minority, which might do an injury 
to the cause he advocated. In compliance 
with the wishes of the House, he would 
leave the Motion with it. 

Mr. Benett explained. We could only 
hear him say, that with respect to the 
wages of his men, he had not raised them 
immediately after the occurrences; he 
had refrained for about three weeks; but 
he had since raised them. 

A division then took place, when there 
appeared—For the Motion 2; Against 
it 269— Majority against the Motion 
267. 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


IMprisonMENT For Denr.] Mr. 
Hume moved for returns of the number of 
Warrants granted for Debt, distinguishing 
whether for Mesne Process or Execution, 
by the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
and the Sheriff of Surrey, for the year 
1830; also, of the number of prisoners 
committed for Debt to the King’s Bench 
and Fleet prisons, Whitecross-street, the 
Marshalsea, and Horsemonger- lane, in 
1830; also the number of prisoners com- 
mitted to the same Gaols, by the Court of 
Requests, for the year ending January 
1831, with the amount of the debt and 
costs in each case, and classifying the 
prisoners according to the amount of their 
debts. In moving for these returns, the 
hon. Member stated, that imprisonment 
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for debt was demoralizing in the highest 
degree, and as it had been promised for 
three years that the law should be altered, 
he hoped that at length these promises 
would be kept. ‘The interior of a prison 
corrupted all its inmates, and when it was 
known, that in one prison alone of the 
City of London, 1200 individuals were 
confined for small sums, the price of an 
Englishman’s freedom being Is. per day, 
was it astonishing that the whole com- 
munity was corrupted by so poisonous 
a source. The property of the debtor 
should be taken, but his person should 
not be touched. But perhaps the worst 
part of the present system was, that those 
who owed nothing might be incarcerated 
by an oath. 

Mr. Horace Twiss took that opportunity 
of remarking, with reference to what had 
been said in the former Debates, that the 
regulation for preventing persons having 
free access to prisoners in gaol, was in- 
tended to prevent their communicating 
with improper people. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that 
debtors were not confined by the hard- 
heartedness of creditors, but as the only 
means of enforcing the payment of debts 
due from those who had funds and would 
not pay their creditors. He should like 
to see the law of debtor and creditor re- 
vised. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that the 
expense of confining debtors for small 
sums would more than pay their debts. 

Mr. Warburton was convinced, that 
sending a debtor to prison was so sure to 
be followed by his ruin, that he thought 
the law could not be altered too soon. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that in consequence of the situation he 
now held, he was not prepared to forward 
the bill of which he had given notice last 
Session, but he thought that great im- 
provement might be made in the laws; 
and he still retained all his former opinions 
concerning them. 

Motion agreed to. 


Minitia.| Mr. Hume moved for a re- 
turn of the number of persons enrolled 
to serve in the Militia, and the number 
exempted, in each county in Great Britain. 
He thought the whole system of the militia 
erroneous, and contended, that every man 
liable to be drawn for the militia ought to 
have a vote for Members of Parliament. 
The labour and time of many men cone 
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stituted their only property, and they 


ought not to be disposed of without their 


own consent. 

Mr. Hunt gave notice, that if the elective 
franchise was not granted to persons liable 
to serve in the militia, he should move 


that they should be exempted from that 
service, and from paying taxes. 

Lord Althorp had no objection to the 
Motion, but it was impossible to have the 
return made out until after the ballot. 

Motion agreed to. 


PROCLAMATIONS OF THE LorD LiEv- 
TENANT OF I[RELAND.] O’ Gorman 
Mahon rose for the purpose of making 
the motion relative to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, of which he had given due 
notice. He was placed im rather an un- 
favourable situation respecting this ques- 
tion. The House had been long occupied 
ina discussion about the state of England, 
and he was well aware ‘that the subject 
which he was about to bring forward 
about Ireland, was unsavoury to the House 
[erties of ** Oh, oh!” in which Mr. Spring 
Rice joined]. The hon. member for 
Limerick, who now sat on the Treasury 
Bench, might ery Oh, oh, and hear, at his 
remark, but he could assure that Member, 
when the time came, that he would jum 
him that he was not to be interrupted, and 
that it should be remembered to him, 
that he, sitting on the Treasury Bench, 
sneered against Ireland—[cries of“ Order, 
order.” |— 

The Speaker interrupted the hon. Mem- 
ber, and informed him, that he was _pro- 
ceeding in a manner which would be dis- 
orderly, and requested him to confine his 
remarks to the subject of which he had 
given notice. 

O’Gorman Mahon said, he would bow 
with deference to any recommendation 
from any Member of that House, but with 
still greater deference, when that call to 
order and recommendation, came from the 
Chair. He was not aware, however, that 
any reproof was deserved. He had a 
right to ask, why he had been interrupted 
by a foolish, unmeaning cry 
“* Order, order!” “Question, question!” |— 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member had 


already been informed that he was out of 


order, and he was rather surprised that he 
did not find out the cause of the inter- 
ruption. 

Sir Charles Wetherell rose, solely for 
the purpose of asserting that order and 
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dignity which it became Members of that 
House to observe. The Speaker had in- 
formed the hon. Member, with great 
urbanity and amenity, that he was out of 
order, and this intimation did not appear 
to have the desired effect. He, as well 
as every Member, he believed, was ready 
to make allowance for hastiness of manner, 
and to treat it accordingly. He was sur- 
prised—the House was surprised—that 
the intimation had not had the desired 
effect. If, however, the hon. Member 
persisted in his course, regardless of the 
intimation from the Chair— You, Sir— 
(addressing himself to the Speaker) will 
be required to rise from your chair, and 
assert the dignity of the House. 

O’Gorman Mahon—The hon. member 
for Boroughbridge has called on you, Sir, 
to rise from your chair [‘* No, no!”}. | 
say he did. Why does not he, or some 
other Member, stand forward, and not call 
on the Speaker in this manner? Let him 
stand forth who says he did not [‘* Order, 
order !"]. 

The Speaker.—I am quite sure that the 
hon. Member must feel on reflection, that 
when I interrupt the course of any hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, I always do so with 
the greatest lenity of manner, consistent 
with the discharge of my duty. The 
hon. Member will not be the single ex- 
ception, as I trust, in the House, to believe 
that I interfered when I was not satisfied 
that the hon. Member was out of order; 
and if I abstain from expressing myself in 
strong terms, it is not only from a hope, 
but from a confidence, that the hon. Mem- 
ber will take the hint, and not oblige me 
to discharge a most arduous and painful 
duty. 

O'Gorman Mahon.—I thank you, Sir, 
for not having contradicted, and, conse- 
quently, having confirmed what I saeerted 
[‘* No,no”]. Thank you for your “noes!” 
But I ask this simple question —why do 
not those who cry out ‘‘no!” stand up in 
their individual capacities and say so. 
The hon. member for Boroughbridge did 
call upon the Speaker to rise and put me 
down, The hon. Member accused me of 
having been disorderly; and with that 
tact and ingenuity which belongs to his 
profession, to pervert any truth, however 
palpable, into quite the opposite [‘*Order, 
order! question.” | 

The Speaker.—I still cannot but per- 
suade myself that the hon. Gentleman, on 
a moment’s reflection, will see, that he 
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has been disorderly on two grounds; first, 
for addressing himself to a subject not 
connected with the question he is about 
to submit to the House; and, secondly, 
for accusing another hon. Member of a 
wilful and professional perversion of truth. 

O'Gorman Mahon.—I am now pre- 
cluded from alluding any more to the 
member for Boroughbridge in this House, 
but [ may meet him again elsewhere. 
{Order.| How am I out of order? | 
am no more out of order now, than when 
J alluded to a peculiarity which I consi- 
dered particularly applicable to the mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge. As the Speaker 
abstained from saying I was disorderly 
then, I have his testimony in my favour 
[cries of “ Order !”|— 

The Speaker.—I am quite sure the hon. 
Member will feel, and if the hon. Member 
does not, I hope the rest of the House 
will feel, what is due to its own dignity. I 
claim nothing for myself personally; but 


I do claim something for the dignity of 


the Chair. I tell the hon. Member, that 
he was out of order on two occasions; 
and I tell him further, that this House 
never has been in the habit of submitting 
to the manner in which the hon. Member 
The 


is now pleased to address the House. 
House always takes care to give full notice 


to any hon. Member, who might be in 
error through mistake, to retrace his steps ; 
but if he perseveres in an objectionable 
course, then the Speaker, in the exercise 
of his duty, is bound to take that step, 
which alone remains, and call upon the 
hon. Member by name, who will be then 
brought before the House, and have to 
make an explanation of his conduct. 
After some pause, the Speaker asked, 
has the hon. Member any motion to make? 
No answer was given, and the 
* Question,” became general. 
O’Gorman Mahon then rose and said, 
that, after the threat denounced against 
him by the Speaker, he was at a loss how 
to proceed with the discussion of the 
subject. If he had been guilty of a dere- 
liction of duty, he would yield to the 
sentiments of the House, but if he had 
not been guilty of such a dereliction, he 
did not see why he should be arraigned at 
their bar. He had been arraigned at their 
bar as a delinquent, and did not know in 
what capacity to addressthem. If he had 
not trangressed any Act of the Constitu- 
tion, he would ask, why he should be pro- 
nounced guilty? Was he guilty towards 
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the member for Boroughbridge? The 
Speaker said he was not. He would bow 
to the member for Boroughbridge, or the 
borough Member, but he would not bow 
as a delinquent. He was sorry to see 
some Gentlemen so far forget themselves, 
as to attempt to slight and depress him in 
the House. It was said, he did not ad- 
dress himself to the topics, but he had 
been interrupted from the Ministerial 
bench—and was it out of order to make 
an allusion to such interruption? Being 
interrupted by the hon. member for Li- 
merick, he had made a reply, and he 
would appeal to the whole House, and to 
the books of that House, whether he was 
incorrect in so dong? He had stated, 
that they had no taste for the subject 
that it was not savoury, and in so saying a 
was not guilty of any breach of order— 
{“Order!”| They cry ‘ Order,” but he 
would say he was not out of order. He 
would next proceed to the question before 
the House, and if he had only been allow- 
ed to go on without interruption, it might 
then have been settled. He was anxious 
to tell in what state Ireland was, and to 
ask in what relations Ireland and this 
country stood—whether as friends or foes. 
His chief object in doing so was to arrive 
at the truth. Perhaps it would be said, 
that this was an exaggerated picture 
of Ireland, and of the feelings of the 
Irish people towards England—that it was 
the representation of a Member for a re- 
mote part of that ill-fated country, and 
was, therefore, not to be relied on. They 
might hug themselves in that supposition ; 
but he would tell them, as a body of 
Englishmen, principally, that Ireland was 
resolved, cost what it might, to have again 
itsown Parliament, as she had 30 yearsago, 
to legislate for its wants, and look over its 
interests, which had been totally overlook- 
ed by that British Legislature. That was 
a thing resolved upon. The only question 
was, how was this object to be attained, by 
negotiation, or by other means? — Ire}; and 
vas tranquil at present, because she waited 
to see what course the Government in- 
tended to pursue on this momentous ques- 
tion. England was disturbed on account 
of tithesand taxes ; Special Commissions 
were issued for the trial of the unfortunate 
men, whose distresses had urged them to 
infringe the laws; and England could no 
longer constrain Ireland. Ireland was 
tranquil for the reason which he had just 
stated, and yet, gracious God ! how much 
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greater cause had she to complain! The 
only object of the Ministers and the Eng- 
lish Parliament, he now saw, was, to devise 
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means to evade the reasonable request of 
As that infamous Act of 


that country. 
Union had been carried through the 
medium of persecution, blood, and rapine, 
were they prepared to say—for to that 
the resistance to the repeal would amount 
—that it should be maintained by political 
persecution, by blood, and by rapine? In 
a word, were these likely to cement the 
hearts of Irishmen to Englishmen? Were 
these the fit and proper materials to effect 
political and lasting union between the 
two countries? But what had Ireland, 
and the wrongs of its population, to expect 
from Englishmen and English Members 


of Parliament, when, on the motion of 


the hon. member for Preston, only an hour 
since, for an Address to the Crown, 
beseeching it to extend mercy and an 
amnesty to 800 of its own miserable 
starving peasantry, who had been forced 
by their wretchedness to outrage, there 
were but two Gentlemen, himself and the 
honest member for Louth (Mr. Alexander 
Dawson), who had humanity enough to 
prompt them to walk out with the member 
for Preston, in support of that extension 
of clemency and mercy to those poor, 
starving, misguided individuals ? Gracious 
God! and that, in that English House, 
only this Gentleman and himself, both 
Irish, should be the only ones to support 
such a motion. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes rose to call the 
hon. Membertoorder. He had frequently 
made use of the name of the Deity in a 
manner unusual in that House. 

The Speaker believed it was far from 
the intention of the hon. Member to make 
use of that revered name in any way that 
would be offensive to the most delicate ear 
or the most tender conscience. 

O’ Gorman Mahon resumed.— He begged 
the House to accept the assurance of the 
right hon. and learned Chairman. Some. 
thing must, however, be admitted in the 
heat of argument, and there could scarcely 
be a suspicion entertained that he did not 
sufficiently respect the Deity, as had been 
so sanctimoniously assumed, when he told 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, that he had 
been brought up in a Jesuits’ College. He 
therefore should be found orthodox in most 
things, even so far as to the Motion for a 
general fast [laughing]. He was glad to 
find the House in good humour, and willing 
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to excuse his lapsus lingue. He himself 
was particularly fond of goodfellowship, 
harmony, and conviviality [laughing]. 
[The hon. Member hesitated for some 
minutes as if he had lost the thread of 
his discourse, and at length said, that he 
only now wished that the hon. Member 
to whom he owed the interruption would 
restore him again to that state and position 
in which he was when proceeding in his 
argument at the time of that interruption. | 
Yes; now he recollected he was going to 
appeal to their better feelings. He would 
solicit of the House as a boon that which 
he had little hope of, when they had 
refused it to their own countrymen an 
hour since—namely, charity and com- 
miseration to his countrymen in the depth 
of their wretchedness and misery—a 
wretchedness and misery, compared with 
which the distress in this country was as 
nothing in the balance. Within a short 
period back the fact had become notorious, 
and was established on the oaths of two 
of the Magistrates of the county of Mayo, 
that, in one parish (Newport) in that 
county, there were 3,031 persons without 
food—even a meal’s meat—totally desti- 
tute of clothing of any kind, or a bed to 
liedown upon. Here was a state of misery, 
compared with which the 6s. or 7s. a week, 
and one meal a day, of the distressed 
peasantry of this country, would bear no 
comparison. Happy, too happy, would 
these wretched animals be to obtain but 
2d. a day to put a mere potatoe with salt 
into their mouths, and work forthat pittance 
from six to six, or from sun-rise to sun-set. 
Here were 3,031 persons, ascertained, on 
the oaths of the Magistrates themselves, to 
have been, ever since the 10th of Janu- 
ary, without a single particle of food to 
maintain life [/aughing]. Before the Ist 
of March, 2,000 more individuals would 
be reduced to the same situation [renewed 
laughter]. Good God ! and was this the 
tone of condolence in which their un- 
merited sufferings were met? He could 
scarcely have believed it had he not 
witnessed it to-night. And all this misery 
was heightened by the severity of the 
weather, the ground being covered with 
snow; and there they were, without clothes, 
under the snow six feet deep. This was 
the condition of the country which 
England wished to have united to her. 
Now was the time to act. Let not the 
House be deceived. Ireland had no con- 
fidence in England. It was folly to talk 
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of controlling Ireland by force. Even the 
power of the Speaker was vain as applied 
to her in many cases. For instance, 
there was a talk of a Call of the House. 
Of what use was their Call? Could a 
Call of the House supersede the ordina- 
tions of nature ? So deep was thesnow now, 
that all communication between Dublin 


and the remote counties was cut off. If 


the House and the Government consented 
to hear the voice of reason at all, now 
was the time—now, or never. All that 
could be expected would, at best, be but 
a compromise—a compromise with Ireland, 
either to Repeal the Union, or consent to 
hold the Session of Parliament alternately 
in the capitals of England and Ireland 
“no, no!” and laughter}. He repeated, 
however they might cheer or disapprove 
it, that a compromise was all they 
could expect, and that through one man, 
and one only, who had well earned the 
confidence of the Irish people. Could they, 
by such cheers as they saluted him with, 
prevent the poor wretches starving now 
under six feet of snow, from laying all these 
evils at their door? He certainly did not 
mean that England was the cause of the 
snow ;—he thanked the hon. Member for 


the ingenious hint, but still there it was 
on them, and they believed all their hard- 
ships and severities, want, and snow, were 


to be charged to their account [loud 
laughing]. Really, he did not understand 
that treatment. He almost wished he had 
been born with a pugnacious disposition, 
that he might be properly qualitied to meet 
this expression of dissent as it merited. 
If they were disposed to consult the 
mutual interests of both countries, a 
compromise through this channel must be 
resorted to, and that speedily. Of the 
cause he did not despair. Before the 
recess there was but one county Member 
(and he did not cali such persons as the 
hon. member for Ennis, or of such rotten 
places, Members representing the people 
of Ireland)—and he had then prophesied, 
and did so now, that, before the end of 
the Session, there would be twenty county 
Members for Ireland in favour of the 
Repeal of the Union. He was himself 
anxious to reconcile, if possible, the 
mutual interests of the countries. The 
two countries might stand or fall together, 
or they might not: God forbid that Ire- 
land should be enabled to stand by the 
aid of French bayonets and French bat- 
tallions; but stand she would, and her 
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people were resolved she should. If she 
stood in firm union with Kngland, that 
union could only be cemented by allowing 
her rights equal to those of the people of 
this country. France, Belgium, and even 
distant Russia, had each had a notice 
—no Rievbition had struck us into 
astonishment and dismay. Let them be- 
ware in time, lest like the Sovereigns of 
those countries, they, by and by, should 
exclaim, what fools they were not to take 
warning ere it was too late. Whilst time 
yet remained, he called upon the House 
for their own sakes, for the sake of the 
glory of the British Constitution, to take 
the subject into their serious consideration. 
It was said, that England and Ireland must 
stand and fail together. England had 
been standing for some time with her 
foot on the back of Ireland. In this 
manner she had maintained an elevated 
position amongst nations; but when 
Ireland should be taken away, she would 
be reduced to her proper dimensions, and 
her iron heel would press on the cold soil, 
Irishmen loved England, but if their 
country called on them, in the name of 
Him who made the world they would 
part from England. If they now cut the 
painter, and sent Ireland adrift, or sepa- 
rated the barrier, the consequences all 
would deplore. Let them not do so. 
Let them take time by the forelock, and 
consult their interests ere it be too late. 
But he was afraid his advice would meet 
with but little attention from them. They 
would, on going home, perhaps say to 
each other, ‘‘ What a petulant, impudent, 
insolent man that is in Parliament ;’ 

and, with such an expression, consign to 
oblivion all he had said: but he hegwed 
they would not act so, in sheer pity to 
the cause he attempted to espouse. (The 
lion. member reviewed the measure re- 
sorted to in order to put down the Catholic 
Association in Ireland by the late Govern- 
ment.] The bill passed for that purpose was 
the result of a compromise for the attain- 
ment of a great object. The late Secretary 
for Ireland had, as far as his proclamations 
went, put the law in force. For Sir Henry 
Hardinge he had the greatest respect, and 
never would that gallant officer have at- 
tempted the odious course which had been 
pursued by his successor. A new Ministry, 
the avowed friends of Ireland, and of li- 
beral policy towards her, had succeeded. 
That Ministry was composed of Whigs—a 
set of men who had pronounced that law 
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of the former Administration an infamous 
and disgraceful outrage on the Consti- 
tution. Yet that Ministry, whom he had 
come from Ireland to support, not because 
they were Peter, Jack, or Tom, had 
made that law a pretext to arrest, by the 
hands of common thief-catchers, the only 
man who had the boldness to be the 
genuine friend of Ireland. That Ministry, 
too, to his deep dissatisfaction, had just fal- 
sified its pretensions and its promises by the 
introduction of a Civil List, against which 
all loudly exclaimed. Yet he would not 
change his place behind the Treasury 
benches, nor go over to the opposite side, 
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until he had more fully given that Minis- | 
try an opportunity to display their true | 


sentiments, now that they were possessed 
of the power to redress the grievance they 
had before admitted. Hescarcely thought 
that, unless it had been known that it 
would not be very disagreeable to the 
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‘the county of Roscommon had entered 
into unanimous resolutions that English- 
men were not fit to legislate for Ireland. 
The counties of Clare, Meath, Tipperary, 
and Armagh-—the Archiepiscopal county 
of Ireland,—in short, the whole country 
vas animated by the same desire. Was 
he stating any thing at variance with 
the truth? If he was, the hon. mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge—that  stedfast 
friend of order,—might interrupt him. He 
should certainly adopt that hon. Mem- 
ber as his model in matters of order for 
the rest of his life. He should always 
appeal to his example in all cases where 
order was in question ; and he should not 
issue a single placard to his constituents 
without heading it with a picture of the 
hon. member for Boroughbridge, which 


| he knew would be his strongest recom- 


Government, the Chief Magistrate of a | 


Corporation would have allowed his catch- | 
_that Ireland might be led by a silken 


pole to rush, in a ruffian-like manner, into 
the house of a gentleman, who, by his pro- 
fession, was obliged to be always forth- 
coming. The courtesy usually observed 
Why, then, 


by Magistrates forbade this. 
he would ask, was the hon. member for 


Waterford not now in his place? Why 
was he not present to hand in the pe- 
titions which had been intrusted to him, 
and which ought to have been presented 
several nights since? It was because he 
had been caught up under a quibble of 
the law, and a law which the Lord High 
Chancellor of England had declared not 
to be a constitutional law, but, on the con- 





trary, a direct violation of the Consti- | 


tution. 


The late Chief Secretary for Ire- 


land, also, had declared it to be a bad law, | 
and the Whigs had all joined in pro- | 
nouncing it to be unconstitutional and | 


unjust. 
ceedad against in Ireland would not have 
been brought before a criminal tribunal, 


The persons who had been pro- | 


were it not that they advocated a Repeal | 
of that Union—a measure which was not | 


popular here, but was all-popular in Ire- 
land. He did not mean that it was 
popular amongst the absentees, who held 
their property here, and spent their time 


at Paris or Rome—who lived in Italy, | 


and drew their rents from Ireland. 
men were adverse to a Repeal of the 
Union; but the occupiers of the soil 
unanimously called for it. The entire 
property, influence, and respectability of 


Such | 


mendation. He called on the House to 
take some active measures with regard to 
Ireland, while it was not yet too late. 
Lord Anglesea had said, on one occasion, 


string, but could not be bound in chains. 
Irishmen had hitherto lain quietly by, but 
that might not always be the case. They 
might, at length, discover, that they were 
men, and deserved to be treated as such. 
Therefore, he called for some decisive step. 
He would ask, whether England had any 
confidence in Lord Grey? What was his 
title to their confidence? Was it not his 
adherence to principle? That noble Lord 
had been one of the strongest opponents 
of the Union between England and Ire- 
land, and said, that if it took place it must 
soon be abrogated. Would they show 
their distrust of Lord Grey by frustrating 
his prophecy? He, for his part, would 
show his affection for the noble Lord, 
by endeavouring to verify his prediction, 
and to obtain a Repeal of the Union. It 
was vain to hope that any other course 
would satisfy the people of Ireland. Eng- 
land might send her armies and hei 
troops to that country, but she knew not 
in what state Ireland was. She would, 
however, receive a knowledge of it in a 
few weeks. He had said, that the Premie: 
of England had declared against the 
Union. What had Lord Plunkett, the 
Chancellor of Ireland, said? He _ pro- 
nounced it to be a sort of political murder 


| of Ireland, and said, like another Hanni- 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


bal, he would swear his son and all his 
children at the altar against the English 
who were instrumental to it. Were the 
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sons of Lord Grey and Lord Plunkett in 
the House ? 
for some borough. 
to deny his statements. The hon, member 
for Boroughbridge called him to order 
when he attempted to give the House 
information regarding Ireland. ‘The hon. 
Member might have rejected his com- 
munication if he had gone up to him 
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and taken hold of him by the hand- | 
some habiliments which hung so gracefully | 
the | 
wind and his nobility, he should have had | 
a scene from Shakspeare—no doubt of it. | 
There they were, then, with this Repeal of | 
They 


might send their cohorts to Ireland, but | 


on him—if he had come between 


the Union; and it would go on. 
that would not do. The time for deli- 


beration was gone by, and the people 
were determined to carry the measure. 


Then Mr. O’Connell; for advocating this, | 


was to be brought before Judges,—Mr. 


Justice Jebb, and Lord Chief Justice Bush, | 


who were once violently opposed to the 
Union,—but now their opinions were 
altered, because the ermine sat easily on 
their shoulders. The people were de- 


termined to carry the measure of the Re- | 


peal of the Union; and Mr. O’Connell, 


with all his popularity, could not turn them 


from their purpose: he would be con- 
sidered as a traitor if he did. 
House then permit him to offer a suggestion 


which might lead to an arrangement to 


which Ireland might, perhaps, assent; but | 
in which he should certainly never concur. | 


He might acquiesce in it for the moment, 
but it should never have his support or 
approbation—namely, that Parliament 


should sit here and in Ireland alternately. 
He candidly confessed, that he suggested | 


what he did not think could be accomplish- 
ed. 
himself would be humbled from the high 


station of popularity which he occupied, | 


and considered, and justly considered, a 
traitor to his country, if he recommended 
the people of Ireland to desist from call- 
ing for a Repeal of the Union. He 
would then tell the House what he had 
not been at liberty to disclose when he 
was last before it—namely, that he had 
himself been for eleven years and a half, 
heart and hand, a member of a secret 
Society, consisting of Protestants and 
Presbyterians, the only object of which was, 
to obtain a Repeal of that Union, which 
was not brought about by negotiation, or 
by any fair process of dealing between 
VOL. II. {Shi 


Series 


Probably they were sitting | 
If so, he defied them | 


Let the | 


Even the hon. member for Waterford | 
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two nations, but was purchased by treason 
and blood. Now, he might to-morrow, 
for aught he knew, find himself on his 
way to the Tower, if he deemed 
worthy of notice. Ifhe had not avowed 
this before, it was because he had not 
the sanction of those who composed the 
society, and because he was desirous to 
} see what spirit there was in Ireland to 
by the He could tell the 
House, that the rankest Orangemen had 
been members of that Society. It was 
now done with—the Society ‘existed no 
longer. As soon as it was perceived that 
Mr. O’Connell was prosecuted for advo- 
cating a Repeal of the Union, the members 
determined to identify themselves with 
his cause—the Society was dissolved, and 
permission was given to him to avow its 
former existence. Gentlemen in England 
could have no notion of the state of Ire- 
land. What would the House think of 
the Courts of Justice being barricadoed ? 
Such was the case a few days back, when 
he was called upon to perform a legal 
function—[Here considerable laughter 
was excited, by the hon. Member, in the 
earnestness of his gesticulation, acci- 
| dentally striking off the hat of Sir James 
Graham, who sat below him, and who 
very good-humoured|y joined in the mirth. | 
He was warm on this subject, but he 
spoke to men who had a Constitution here. 
They had none in Ireland. Could the 
King himself order the Members of that 
House to disperse No! but in Ireland the 
King’s deputy’s deputy’s sub-deputy could 
do that which the King himself could notdo 
| iu this country. The deputy’s sub-deputy 
could send the Members of a peaceable 
meeting to prison in fourteen minutes and 
a half atter they were told to disperse. 
Yes! in Ireland any ignorant fellow—a 
mere baboon with a bit of parchment 
which, perhaps, he could scarcely read, had 
power to dissolve a meeting, and if the 
members refused to disperse in fourteen 
minutes and a half after his command, 
they might be sent to gaol. Was this 
a Constitution? The people were ex- 
cited, and in the midst of this, the man 
of the people—their great favourite— 
was to be sent to prison. The moment 
he should be consigned to a dungeon 
would dissolve the Union. His opinions 
as to Mr. O’Connell were wellknown; no 
earthly consideration could have induced 
him to shake hands with him, if he had not 
been persecuted; but being persecute? 
M 


was 


stand law. 
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he would stand by him through good and 
evil report. He had shaken hands with 
hin, and every Orangeman in Ireland 
would now do the same. He hoped the 
Ministers of this country would be able 
to divest themselves of any connection 
with the late proceedings in Ireland. That 
was the object which he had in rising to- 
night. The moment they sent the mem- 
ber for Waterford, he repeated, to a dun- 
geon they decreed their own divorce from 
Ireland. They would send seven milions 
of Irish hearts along with him. He had 
trespassed too long upon the patience of 
the House. With the exception of the 
hon. member for Boroughbridge, he was 
grateful to the House for the kindness 
and courtesy with which he had been 
treated. He knew not how to return his 
thanks—and, perhaps, he could not do 
so better than by not obtruding himself 
longer upon its attention—tke hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving, “‘ that there be 
laid before the House Copies of the Pro- 
clamations issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland since the passing of the Act 
against Unlawful Assemblies ; also,a copy 
of the letter of the present Chief Secretary, 
to the Magistrates.” 

Lord Althorp said, that he rose very 
unwillingly, but after the speech which 
had been made by the hon. member for 
Clare it was impossible for him not to 
enter atsome length into the conduct of 
his Majesty's Government with respect to 
Ireland. He regretted that the hon, 
Gentleman had made his motion in the 
absence of his right hon. friend, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, as also in 
the absence of the hon. member for the 
county of Waterford; because it was im- 
possible for him (Lord Althorp), in his 
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statement, not to allude to the conduct of 


the hon. member for Waterford, in a way 
in which he was sorry to allude to the 
conduct of any Gentleman in his absence, 
and especially a Gentleman in the situation 
in which that hon. Member was at present 
placed. He had suggested to the hon. 
member for Clare, in private, that if he 
would move for the papers in question 
without making any observation, this 
might be avoided, The hon Member, how- 
ever (and he did not mean to impute to 
him any blame on the subject), thought 
that it was his duty to make the statement 
which he had just made; and he (Lord 
Althorp) told him, that, in that case, he 
should feel it necessary to make a counter- 
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statement in defence of the Government. 
The state of the case in Ireland was briefly 
this :—The hon. member for Waterford 
was exciting so much discontent, which 
he called agitation, that notwithstanding 
he cautiously terminated evey speech, how- 
ever inflammatory, with a recommendation 
of obedience to the law, it was evidently 
tending to insurrection and rebellion [loud 
and general shouts of “ hear, hear!” with 
intermingled shouts as loud from O'Gor- 
man Mahon of “no! no!”’|, And what was 
the avowed object of the agitation excited 
by the hon. member for Waterford? To 
obtain the Repeal of the Union. Now, he 
asked the House, if it was not absolutely 
the duty of his Majesty’s Government to 
prevent an agitation, having an object 
in view which must lead to the separation 
ofthe two countries? Whowas there could 
conceive it possible that one Legislature 
eould sit in England, and another Legisla- 
ture sit indreland, and that the two coun- 
tries could long remain united? The ex- 
periment had been tried. Let the House 
recollect the difference of opinion that ex- 
isted between the two Legislatures of Eng- 
land and Ireland in the year 1783. Was 
it not a matter of notoriety, that if the 
malady of George 3rd had continued, the 
government of Ireland would have been 
in the hands of one set of political indi- 
viduals, and the government of England 
in the hands of another set ? He admitted 
that no such difference had since taken 
place. But would the hon. member for 
Clare wish to seesuch ParliamentsinIreland 
as those which had since been seen there ? 
Would he wish for a repetition of such 
scenes as those of 1797 and 1798? The 
hon, Gentleman talked of deluging Ire- 
land with blood—what did the Irish Par- 
liaments do? He(Lord Althorp) was, there- 
fore, quite at a loss to conjecture whence 
the benefit was to proceed from the Repeal 
of the Union, which the friends of the 
Repeal expected from it. Seeing this, 
and seeing the agitation which was excited 
for the purpose of procuring the Repeal, it 
was manifestly the duty of Government to 
apply every means in its power for sup- 
pressing that agitation. He by no means 
intended to say, that the only policy which 
his Majesty’s Government in Ireland ought 
to pursue was, to suppress the agitation 
merely by force. The wise policy was, 
while they firmly suppressed that violent 
and seditious conduct which tended to 
insurrection and rebellion, to show the 
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people of Ireland, by measures of conci- 
liation and kindness, that there was every 
possible disposition to attend to and re- 
move their grievances. That was the policy 
which his Majesty’s Government had 
resolved to adopt. They were determined 
to use their utmost exertions to resist the 
designs of the agitators; but, at the same 
time, by giving employment to the people 
of Ireland, by repealing such laws as were 
obnoxious to them, and by other measures 
of a similar character, to do all they could 
to conciliate their affections. He hoped 
and trusted that the advocates of the Re- 
peal of the Union would never succeed in 
the attainment of their object. Know- 
ing, as he did, the feelings and the spirit 
of hiscountrymen, and of those of the hon. 
Gentleman, he could hardly conceive the 
possibility of their obtaining that ob- 
ject except by civil war. No man held 
civil war in greater detestation than him- 
self, but even that he should prefer to the 
dismemberment and destruction of the 
empire. 

Mr. Leader said, 
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‘that after what had 


been stated by the hon. member for Clare, 
with regard to secret societies, he felt it 
necessary for himself to declare solemnly, 


that with any society whatever, of a poli- 
tical nature, he had never been connected. 
He had heard the hon. member for Clare 
declare that deliberation was over, and— 
that the people of Ireland were determined 
to obtain by force a Repeal of the Unien.— 
[The hon. member for Clare here observed, 
that he had been misunderstood. He had 
made no mention of force.} He had ex- 
pressly heard the hon. Member state, that 


deliberation was past, and that the people of 


Ireland—if he did not actually use the word 
foree—were determined upon having a Re- 
peal of the Union. It had happened to him, 
since he had a seat in that House, to have 
passed some of his time in Ireland, and 
to have gone through a considerable part 
of the country. He had not been afraid, 
from his proceedings in that House, even 
though he was a Protestant Gentleman, 
and many of his family were churchmen, 
and, therefore, his creed was not congenial 
to the feelings of his countrymen,—yet he 
had not been afraid to face 30,000 of his 
Catholic countrymen, to account for his 
conduct, and to explain the line which he 
intended to pursue. He had told them, 
that, looking at the Union, with all the 


evils of absenteeism, and with a rate of 


taxation that was oppressive, and a Go- 
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vernment too indifferent to the condition of 
Ireland, on the one hand, yet, on the 
other, they had the British mnadieet open 
for thei ir Commodities, and various other 
advantages derivable from British connec- 
tion: besides which, there was a prospect 
of an immediate Reform of Parliament; 
and that, if these things were put in contra- 
distinction to the evils of the Union, there 
ought to be a pause before any procedure 
of violence took place. He had likewise 
said, that in that House he would endeavour 
to secure for Ireland practical benefits ; 
that he was sure it was the intention 
of the Government, in which he had full 
confidence, to extend these benefits to 
[reland as much as possible. That, under 
this persuasion, he would continue that 
line of conduct most likely to ensure these 
results, and, if he failed, he would go 
back and tell them what his conduct 
should be in future, either to join in 
seeking fora Repeal of the Union, or to 
resign his trust. And what had been the 
consequence to him, a Protestant? A una- 
nimous vote of confidence. He regretted 
the proceedings that had been adopted 
during the pendency of a case in the 
Courts of Law, which must greatly affect 
the character of a Member of the House; 
and he admired the candour of the noble 
Lord, in recommending the hon. member 
for Clare not to enter into this discussion 
at such a period. He concurred in this 
feeling, because every one acquainted with 
the proceedings against the hon, member 
for Waterford was aware that the case was 
one of great legal difficulty; one of the con- 
struction of an Act of Parliament which 
would find no favour either in that House 
orina Court of Law. He knew that great 
discontent existed in Ireland, and he was 
one of those old Whigs whose principle it 
ever was, that, when great discontent did 
exist, the presumption was always against 
the Government. This was a principle he 
had heard laid down by Mr. Fox, and re- 
peated also by Lord Grey. Knowing the 
condition of the people of Ircland, he 
would, on a future occasion, when the 
measures of which notice had been given 
were brought under the consideration of 
the House, express his sentiments on the 
details. This he would say, that, willing 
always to make allowances for the people, 
he was also inclined to allow a good deal 
to a new Government, to enable them to 
form their judgment, and take time to 
consider the best measures of practical 
M 2 
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relief. He also had the highest esteem 
for the chivalrous character of the gallant 
soldier who was Viceroy of Ireland, and, 
from his knowledge of him, believed that 
if, from precipitation or haste, he had gone 
too far, no one would be more willing to 
reconsider or retract an inadvertency. It 
should be recollected that up to Christmas- 
eve Mr. O’Connell had been attending his 
duties in that House. If, then, on his ar- 
rival at home, the Trades of Dublin, ad- 
miring his conduct in Parliament, were 
disposed to pay a compliment to a popular 
Member of the Legislature, who, as they 
thought, had discharged his duty with zeal 
and fidelity — and if, on the following day, 
a proclamation was issued, prohibiting this 
display of feeling—in his judgment that 
was a measure which, if the Marquis of 
Anglesey had duly considered, he would 
have deemed inexpedient, and would have 
thought it better to allow this compliment 
to be paid, than to hazard the danger of 
collision with the people. Although willing 
to make every allowance, he was not in- 
clined to shut his eyes to danger, or to the 
improprieties which he lamented to say 
had taken place in Ireland. He had, 
however, always heard that it was the 
duty of Governments well to weigh their 
acts, and not to widen any breach that 
might exist with the people; and he could 
not conceive them to be guilty of any de- 
reliction of duty in making allowance even 
for popular intemperance. He thus tres- 
passed on the House, because he had 
travelled since he had last addressed them, 
a distance of fifteen hundred miles through 
the country, and thought it necessary to 
observe, that the people of Ireland were 
neither prepared nor willing to go the length 
of civil warfare to attain the Repeal of the 
Union. He knew the country well, both 
as a resident in the country and in Dublin, 
and of any thing like civil warfare there 
was a universal disclaimer on the part of 


the people, who declared, that a Repeal of | 


the Union would not be worth obtaining 
could it be got only by force. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by saying, that 
he hoped and trusted the time was not | 
gone by for a peaceable arrangement, and 
sure he was, that the sooner the dispute 
was settled, the better for the country. 


Sir R. Peel regretted very much that a | 


discussion had been brought on, which 
would have been much better reserved ; 
but as the necessity had been imposed on 
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have gladly avoided, in the absence of the 
hon. member for Waterford, whose cha- 
racter was involved, and whose situation 
was concerned in the question then agi- 
tated ; but since the time was come for the 
discussion, it became every man who took 
a lead in the discussions of that House, to 
declare that he had irrevocably made up his 
mind to stand by the Executive Govern- 
ment, and maintain the Legislative Union 
between the two countries, and prevent the 
dismemberment of them at all hazards. 
This was that domestic concern which was 
now of paramount importance. He should 
be ashamed of himself if he did not cast 
into utter oblivion all party political feel- 
ings which might have existed between 
himself and the right hon. Gentlemen op- 


if he did not cast them aside, and without 
hesitation express a steady determination, 
by all the means in his power, to support 
the King’s Ministers in all extremities 
of maintaining inviolate the Union with 
Ireland. He would support them in their 
proceedings, and should they make any 
little slips, and he did not say that the y had 
made any, he would put the best construc- 
tion on their conduct; and give them 
credit for their good intention, should they 
be driven to any harsh measures to meet 
the evasions and artifices of the declara- 
tions of the hon. member for Waterford. 
The House could well conceive the difti- 
culty under which the declarations of that 
hon. Member placed tlie Ministers ; but it 
was the duty of Government, even at the 
risk of the dreadful extremity to which the 
noble Lord had alluded, even at the hazard 
of civil war, to prevent the dismemberment 
of the empire. If the Union with ireland 
were severed, if the feelings of independ- 








ence were encouraged in Ireland, why 
not in Scotland, why not in Wales, and 
why not break up the empire altogether? 
_It was to him perfectly clear, that after 
the Union was dissolved, the empire could 
| not be preserved: the Union was neces- 
| sary, therefore, to preserve the empire, 
| and if it could not be preserved but by 
‘force, the Government was authorised to 
|use force. If there was a difficulty in 
| maintaining this Union—if the Government 

were, as it ought to be, resolved to main- 
| tain it, the Government would be to blame 


{ . ° ~ 
if it did not first employ every legal means, 
however severe—every authority it had re- 
ceived from Parliament, however much the 


him, to take part in that which he could | late Ministers might have been blamed for 


posite; he should be ashamed of himself 
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procuring that authority ; the Government, 
he said, would be highly blameable if it 
did not first employ every legal and au- 
thorised means in order to avoid the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to that dreadful 
alternative, suppressing the agitation by 
force of arms. Ifthe laws were unable to 
stay the progress of those who desired the 
Repeal of the Union, still the Government | 
would be highly to blame, should it after- | 
wards dye the scaffold, or the plains of | 
Ireland, with blood, if it did not first try | 
all the existing authority of the laws. The | 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last depre- | 





eated the proclamation which had _pre- 
vented the meeting of the Trades; but 
that meeting must not be taken by itself. 
The hon. Member must conjoin it with the 
declarations made by the hon. member for | 
Waterford, who had signified his fixed in- | 
tention to try the question of enforcing the 
proclamation, and who had distinctly de- 
clared, that when the opportunity came, 
physical force should be employed to sever 
the Union. The Government, then, he con- 
tended, had no alternative, and it was 
mercy as well as good policy to resolve by 
law to interdict the first meeting of the | 
people. The noble Lord had referred to | 
the constitution of Ireland between 1782 | 
and 1800; but he called on the House not | 
to deceive themselves by supposing that, | 
by the Repeal of the Union now, they | 
could place the two countries in the same 
situation as they were in before 1800. It | 
was not after the Union that the two coun- 
tries could be placed in the same situation 
as if no Union had taken place. After a | 
divorce the feelings were not the same as 

before marriage. ‘“ Oh Sir!” exclaimed 

the right hon. Baronet, ‘let us not deceive | 
ourselves—very different will be the feel- 
ings—bitter animosity and hatred will 
succeed ; there will arise different feelings 
as to religion: the country will be sepa- 
rated into hostile and intolerant factions, 
and the country will be a theatre of outrage 
and violence.” [‘* No, no,” from O’ Gorman | 
Mahon.| Both be and the hon. member 
for Clare were then speaking of futurity, 
and it became them to speak with becom- 
ing diffidence of the fallibility of human 
judgment: but he certainly never. held 
more confidence in any opinion than he 
did in the opinion, that, if the Union were 
dissolved, such scenes as he mentioned 
would be realised. If the Union were dis- 
solved, they would have many of those 
secret societies, of which he had heard for 
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the first time that night. He did not 
certainly suppose that the great body of 
the Catholics had been united to obtain 
the Repeal of the Union, but to obtain 
their civil rights and religious freedom ; 
but he did know that the great body of 
the Catholics, who had obtained their 
wishes, had resolved to preserve their faith, 
and preserve that tranquillity, and that 
freedom they had obtained. It was not 
religious ditterences that now disturbed 
lreland—it was not the want of any poli- 
tical rights—but the bad example of Paris 
and Brussells, acting on the excitability of 
a generous people, which had produced 
the present unfortunate state of Ireland. 


| He did not look to any other means for 


restoring tranquillity than the gradual 
return of the reason of the people. He 
did not wish to revive religious animosities, 
or to embody again the Orangemen. 


| That would bea bitter sacrifice; but he 


relied on the returning good sense of the 
great body of the Catholics. He was 
certain, that after the lapse of a short time, 


| when reason should have returned, that 


they would see the folly of their madness-— 
and it was madness if ever a nation could be 
mad—it was madness to attempt to sever 
the Union. Let them only look at the 
depreciation it would occasion in the value 
of all property. Let them remember, too, 
that England could never, and would 


| never, but at the last extremity, consent to 


the Repeal of the Union. Let them re- 
member, that if they should succeed after 


|a twenty years’ contest, what they would 


make of their country—a great moral wil- 
derness, in which every bad passion and 
every crime would flourish and ripen. 
With these feelings, he declared, that it 
was the interest of both countries to remain 


' united. He should listen with favour to any 


proposals of a conciliatory nature coming 
from the noble Lord ; but they must be pro- 
posals for doing justice to all parties. The 
noble Lord must not attempt to patch up 
tranquillity and peace by giving a triumph 
to any party. He considered Ireland at 
present to be in greater danger from the 
abuses of liberty than from the abuses of 
power, and, therefore, he, placing full 
confidence in the Government, should 
entertain with favour any proposition for 
enforcing the law, and giving strength to 
the Government. If circumstances should 
arise to make it necessary, he should be 
ready to arm it, and the Government 
had good ground for asking it, with new 
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and greater power. He should be ready, 
he could assure the noble Lord, to support 
any proposition of that kind he might 
make. 

Mr. W. O’ Brien expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the manly declaration of the noble 
Lord, and his admiration at the conduct 
of the right hon. Baronet. He exhorted the 
Ministers to continue to shew that they were 
not indifferent to the real interests of Ire- 
land; ‘to be just and fear not,” and he 
was sure they might rely on the national 
gratitude and on certain success. 

Mr. Hume dissented from the whole 
speech of the right hon. Baronet below 
him, with the exception of his recommenda- 
tion to Ministers to do justice to Ireland. 
But when the right hon. Baronet said 
«« justice,” did he mean by that to keep up 
the Church Establishment as at present ? 
Were the people to submit to tithes, and 
Vestry Acts? Were the people to be denied 
the privilege of Englishmen and Scotsmen, 
and deprived of the power of discussion—es- 
pecially as to the question of the/\Union—one 
of the greatest importance. He regretted 


the opinions which seemed to prevail at 
both sides, and he especially regretted that 
a meeting called for the purpose of discuss- 


ing the Repeal of the Union should be de- 
nominated a revolution. He regretted that 
Ireland had hitherto been governed by 
force ; and he had, in consequence, hailed 
the accession of the present Ministry, in the 
hope of their acting on the principle of con- 
ciliation. But how had they done this ? 
Why they had been guilty of acts of which 
every other Ministry would have been 
ashamed. Asa British subject his blood 
boiled to hear of their revolting proceed- 
ings in Ireland. He had formed very dif- 
ferent hopes and he must express the 
deepest regret at the violent and arbitrary 
conduct of the Ministers, so different from 
the language they had held, recommend- 
ing conciliation, when they sat on the 
opposition side of the House. He denied 
that it was in the power of Mr. O’Connell, 
or any man, to agitate a great country, 
unless that country was filled with discon- 
tent from reasonable causes. Ireland had 
reason to be discontented—she had been 
long misruled and oppressed. He recom- 
mended the Ministers to abolish the 
Church Establishment, to do away tithes, 
to recall the Lord Lieutenant, and place 


Ireland in a similar situation to that of 


Scotland, allowing her to have her own 
Church Establishment; and those things 
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would do more to pacify her, and restore 
tranquillity and maintain the Union, than 
any other measures. No danger, in his 
opinion, was to be dreaded from revolution 
or rebellion, and he was sorry to observe 
so manifest a disinclination on the part of 
the House to entertain the Union Question. 
He trusted that Ministers, instead of risk- 
ing a civil war, would adopt the measures 
he recommended, leaving the Protestants 
merely such a provision for their religion 
as their numbers required. The fact was, 
that [reland might as well be governed by 
the Dey of Algiers as under the present 
system; but 7,000,000 of people would 
not be tame enough much longer to 
endure it. He demed, that Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s plan went to separate the two coun- 
tries, but only to give a separate Legisla- 
ture to Ireland for her domestic purposes, 
leaving the general policy of the empire 
to be determined by the united Legisla- 
ture. He was opposed to that hon. Mem- 
ber, but did not comprehend the arbitrary 
and un-English manuer which had been 
employed to put him down. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by entreating the Minis- 
ters to derive wisdom from experience, 
and now to act on the maxims they had 
delivered w:.en they sat on the other side 
of the House. 

Viscount Palmerston could not help 
rising to express the great satisfaction he 
felt on hearing the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
R. Peel), as to his determination to sup- 
port, not the present Administration or 
the present Government, but the very 
Constitution of the country itself. Such 
conduct was what might have been ex- 
pected from the high mind of the right 
hon. Baronet. Very different, however, 
was the language of the hon. member for 
Middlesex ; and he must own, that he did 
not anticipate even from him, such mis- 
chievous extravagance. They were now 
assembled but a few months after having 
passed the greatest act of concession ever 
granted bya Legislature, and yet they 
were told by the hon. Member, that they 
had trodden down those to whom they had 
made that concession with an “ iron heel.” 
But facts were the best refutation which 
could be offered to such a charge, and it 
might suffice for him to mention, that 
Ministers, at the very time when they 
expressed their determination to put down 
factious, turbulent, and designing men, 
were deciding upon measures from which 
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great benefits and advantages must neces- 
sarily accrue to [reland. ‘He (Lord Pal- 
merston) denied that the noble Marquis 

at the head of the Irish Government had 
acted with precipitation in his endeavours 
to put down the designs and machinations 
of evil-disposed persons m that country. 
He acted with the deliberate advice and 
full concurrence of the British Cabinet ; 
and not only he would be undeserving of 
his situation, but Ministers would merit the 
severest censure and condemnation, did 
they allow themselves to be imposed upon 
by the shallow artifices of any factious and 
rebellious plotters against the best interests 
of the empire. The conduct which they 
had lately witnessed would lead them 
to doubt the expediency of Catholic 
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France and Belgium; and he was sure 
that all his countrymen remembered the 
conciliatory Act of the Session before last 
by which he had been enabled to stand be- 
fore them as the Representative of a county 
of Ireland. He, for one at least, but, he 
believed, in common with the great body 
of the respectable Catholics of Ireland, 
felt most deeply grateful for that mea- 
sure of conciliation and concession to 
which he had just adverted. He knew, 
at the same time, that with respect to the 
Repeal of the Union, there existed a diver- 
sity of opinion, not only geographically, 
but morally. There were, in fact, whole 
districts in which the question had not, 
as yet, been mooted; and others, in which 
the opinions of the inhabitants were split 





emancipation, 
their conviction on that subject. But, 
notwithstanding the advantage which had 
been taken of it, Ireland, he would con- | 
fidently affirm, did not desire the Repeal | 
of the Union : he spoke not of the wretched 
creatures who submitted to the guidance | 
of a demagogue, but of the intelligence, | 
the property, and respectability of the | 
country. He could safely state to the | 
House, that all persons of property, and 
all those who had any stake, or anything 
to lose in the country, were opposed to | 
the Repeal of the Union; and if, by main- | 
taining the Legislative Union inviolate, 
the country must be deluged with blood, | 
as the hon. member for Clare had stated, 
the guilt of the blood which would be 
shed, and all the disastrous consequences, 
must fall on the heads of those who had 
driven the people to acts of violence; and 
the Government must, in the eyes of 
heaven and man, stand exonerated from | 
all blame. 

Mr. Wyse, as an Irishman and Repre- 
sentative of a county in which this ques- 
tion had been frequently canvassed and | 
discussed, begged to assure the House 
that he had, for the first time that night, 
heard of secret associations established for 
the purpose of procuring a Repeal of the 
Union, and took that opportunity, on the 
part of himself and those who acted with 
him, to disclaim all participation in such 
proceedings. Their deeds were before day, 
and under the eye of the public, and 
they disdained to intrigue for any political 
object through the medium of clandestine 
assemblies. He was disposed to ascribe 
the agitation for the Repeal of the Union in 
Trelewd-to the influence of the example of 





if any thing could shake | 


and divided. He felt in the fullest de- 
gree, the honest pride resulting from po 
pularity well-deserved; but the dearest 
blessing which attended popularity was 
the fact of its affording means of guiding 
and enlightening the people ; but most 
strongly did he protest against that po- 
pular chivalry—that worst species of chi- 
valry—whic ‘h carried desolation into the 
bosoms of families; and which, under the 
sacred name of liberty, would lead to 
despotism; that worst species of despot- 
ism, the lawless rule of the mob, from 
which there was no haven. 

Sir C. Wetherell was sorry that he had, by 


| his delinquencies, put the hon. member for 


Clare out of humour. Now, however, as 
his good humour had been re-established, 


i he trusted it would last for the next two 
| hours. 
| ber for Waterford, 


In the absence of the hon. mem- 
he would not commit 
any arguments he would 


himself by stating 
and more 


not advance in hrs presence ; 


| especially, as his trial was now pending, he 


would avoid saying anything respecting 
the law under which he was arraigned, He 
would content himself by observing, that 


| on this occasion he would vote for Govern- 


ment, and moreover teil the hon. member 
for Clare, that in the catalogue of his de- 
linquencies he had omitted the fact that the 
member for Borouchbridge was the framer 
of that Act, which the hon. member for 
Middlesex, using a word for which he must 
have steamed over to the Pigeon-house, had 
designated as the Algerine Act. Fear- 
less he had ever been in his conduct, and 
the hon, member for Clare would see that 
he was equally fearless in maintaining it. 
He avowed himself the framer of that Act; 
and when the time did come, the member 
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for Boroughbridge would rise in his place, 
and with that deference to that House 
which he should always show, would de- 
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fend the necessity and the preservative of 


constitutional principles of that Act, with 
a spirit equal to the hon. Member’s own. 
He contended that, in supporting that 
law, Government were supporting a law 
which had been called forand wanted at the 
time it was enacted—a law, the non-execu- 
tion of which would have been as disgrace- 


ful to Lord Anglesey as its execution was | 


honourable to the spirit, the integrity, and 
character of that illustrious individual. 
He trusted the hon. Member would not 
take it ill—he knew he would not—it was 
quite impossible there ever could be any 
ill-humour between them again—he trust- 
ed the hon. member for Clare would not 
take it ill if he expressed his regret that 
he had not been wrong about the Catholic 
Question. It was really startling to hear 
from that hon. Member, that now nothing 
but a disunion between the two countries 
could save both from a civil war; when 
only eighteen months before, he had been 
told, that Emancipation was to be the 
healer of all sores, 
all evils. He hoped, however, that the 
measure was not so completely gone—so 
perfectly functus officio—so effete as the 
hon. Member seemed to think. He never 
could admit such a monstrosity in argu- 
ment, as that the only means of ‘avoiding a 


civil war was to be found in the tepe al of | 


the Relief Bill, and of the Union Bill—in 
the dissevering of England and Ireland. 
This was not a question of Whig and Tory 
—of those who sat on that side of the 
House, or those who sat on the other. It 
was not a question of parties in the State, 
but of the whole State—of the country at 
large, and the just authority of Govern- 
ment. He would now resume his place, 
stating, that, although an occasion might 
by-and-by occur when he should not be 
able to give his assistance to Government 
upon a question which was not one re- 
specting the Executive Administration, yet 
that he now most cordially tendered it 
his support, and acknowledged that on 


this question the noble Earl at the head of 


the Government had redeemed fully, com- 
pletely, truly, and honourably, one of the 
pledge s which he had given € eeehete : _— 
viz. that he (Lord Grey) would fully main- 
tain the executive power in Ireland. From 
what had fallen from the noble Lord op- 
posite, he was justified in concluding that 





and the preventive of 





| brought to bear 
; ponents. 
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Lord Anglesey had acted with the privity 
and advice of the British Cabinet; and 
therefore he admitted the noble Earl had 
maintained his proposition, when he stated 
that he would support the just authority 
of the Crown. He also allowed that the 
noble Earl had maintained another of his 
pledges, relating to the disturbances at 
home; that noble Earl bad declared, that 
he would maintain the power of the law in 
the disturbed districts, and the effect pro- 
duced by the Special Commissions fully 
prov ed that he had succeeded in pe rform- 
ing the task which he had so spiritedly un- 
dertaken. He had no objection to the 
production of the papers moved for. He 
thought that the hon. Member seemed to 
acknowledge they were only a peg to hang 
a speech on. He rejoiced, however, that 
the speech had been made, since it gave 
many persons, and, among the rest, the 
member for Boroughbridge, an oppor- 
tunity of recording their opinions, and 
clearly showed, that on this vital question 
all parties were united and ready to main- 
tain the just prerogatives of the Crown, 
and the constitutional exercise of them 
unimpaired, 


Sir F. Burdett remarked, that the Go- 


vernment was in an awkward predicament, 


and that the hon. Member near him and 
others, who, like him, professed to support 
it, pursued a line of conduct calculated 
to cause it much annoyance. If they 
called that backing their friends (a plague 
on such backing!), he would only say, the 


| Government would find more difficulty in 
‘avoiding these side attacks than 


any fair 
Motions which might be 
on it by declared op- 
He compared the indiscriminate 
attack of the hon. member for Clare on all 
men and all parties in that House, to the 
conduct of one of hisown countrymen at a 
fair, who laid about with his stick, break- 
ing, indiscriminately, the heads of friends 
and foes. Long as was the speech of that 
hon. Member, it was difficult to pick out 
any one thing which admitted or required 
an answer. There was simply a string of 
ceneral remarks, in which he reflected on 
Irishmen, the best friends of Ireland, and 
on the Whigs of England, who had fought 
the battles of the Catholics for half a cen- 
tury, and thereby precluded themselves 
from the enjoyment of Office, and those 
stations which were an object of ambi- 
tion to all honourable men. From what 


and adverse 


had fallen from the hon, Member, it would 
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appear, that Dean Swift's assertion, ‘‘ that | 
what was true everywhere else was not so 
in Ireland,” was well founded; and it 
would even seem, that words bore a dif- | 
ferent signification in Ireland from what 
they did every where else, and therefore, 
when Irish Catholics talked of gratitude 
without end, they must have meant gra- 
titude without a beginning. He must 
say, that he had never heard anything 
with more surprise than the tirade of the 
hon. member for Clare against the Whigs, 
which has re-echoed from the great agi- 
tator at the other side of the water. 

O’Gorman Mahon: That is not right— 
it is not so. 

Sir F. Burdett, after explaining to the 
hon. Member, proceeded to contend that 
benefit had resulted from the Catholic 
Relief Bill, and that they felt it. Mr. 
O’Connel] could not now agitate Ireland 
as he had before agitated it. He had 
advocated the claims of the Catholics to 
equal rights, because he thought their 
claims were tos and feeling this, he did 
not know he should have waited to 
consider a policy of conceding them, 
although he thought that policy and justice 
always went hand i inhand. It was to be re- 
membered, that Ireland was notall Catholic, 
and that the whole body of the Protestants, 
and the most respectable and influential 
portion of the Roman Catholics, would be 
found in the hour of trial ready to assist 
the whole of the Protestants, and the whole 
of the Catholics of England, in maintaining 
inviolate the Union between the kingdoms, 
the Constitution of the country, and the 
safety of the empire, if it were invaded. 
The difference between us and the Irish 
agitators was this; 
we had discussion before decision—in [re- 
land they had decision first, and discussion 
afterwards. Like the Irish gentleman in 
the play, they said, ‘‘ Oh! a pretty sort of 
thing indeed to explain—no, let us fight 
first, and hear the explanation afterwards.” 
The cry of the Repeal of the Union was 
general among the people of Ireland. 
Among the lower classes there, the phrases 
“Union,” and ‘ Repeal of Union,” 
indifferently applied, for they did not know 
what was meant by either of them. The 
people of Ire land were suffering from 
distress, no doubt; and as they were told 
by Mr. O’Connell that the Repeal of the 
Union would give them food and clothing, 
of course they wished to have food and 
clothing. He was sure that what the 
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that whereas in England, 
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Marquis of Anglesey had done, had been 


done with the best intentions. He had 
‘full confidence in that noble Marquis, 
who possessed a sound understanding to 
guide him, and liberal feelings by whic h 
to direct his conduct. To the Irish the 
noble Marquis had shown himself de- 
cidedly attached—for their interests he 
had laboured with earnestness and zeal, 
and the Irish must have short memories 
indeed, or else they would know and re- 
member what sacrifices be had made for 
them. The noble Marquis, who but a 
short time ago was so much lauded among 
them, had sacrificed in the pursuit of what 
he considered to be their advantages not 
only all the ordinary objects of ambition, 
but a friendship, that from its length and 
intimacy must have been peculiarly dear 
to him: he had sacrificed the friendship of 
the late King, with whom he had been 
bound in ties of early and long-continued 
friendship. It was he who was the real 
Liberator of the Catholics of Ireland, 
and to him the gratitude of the Catholics 
was really due. The hon. member for 
Clare professed his anxiety to preserve 
the peace and union (the moral union at 
least) of the two countries, and yet he did 
nothing but threaten them with separation 
aud hostility. His voice might be the 
voice of Jacob, but his hand was the hand 
of Esau; he was like the rowers on the 
Thames, who looked one way while they 
rowed another, It was possible ’ that, 
like them, he might get successfully to 
his journey’s end, but it was much to be 
feared that in this re spect the comparison 
between them could not be maintained. 
Like the Earl of Dorset, in the time of 
Charles 2nd, he might be ‘the best 
ns es man,” but certainly, like that 
noble Earl, he had ‘ the worst tempered 
muse ;” for while he professed peace, he 
made the strongest demonstration of 
hostility. It was true, lamentably true, 
that Ireland now suffered under many evils; 
but what was the cause of them? There 
was one authority on that subject to which 
the hon. member for Clare could not 
possibly object—he meant Dr. Doyle, who 
distinctly attributed the present evils of 
Ireland to the unsettled state of the people, 
to the evils of agitation. He said, as an 
Englishman, that there was nosubject which 
had occupied more time, or had more in- 
terested the feelings of that House, than 
the happiness of Ireland, and that the 
Government was equally as anxious to 
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promote her welfare as that of England. 
It was a vulgar prejudice to suppose that 
Englishmen were not interested in that 
subject, because, forsooth, Ireland had 
once been a separate kingdom—he begged 
pardon, not one kingdom, ; but five kingdoms 
in one—and because there might be now 
five Kings of that country, ‘all with a 
perfect claim to the Throne; or, in other 
words, the claim of one was as good 
as the claim of the other. He had no 
objection to the discussion of this ques- 
tion ; but he did not call that discussion, 
which was the mere stringing together 
declamatory words and phrases. Yet that 
was the discussion given by Mr. O’Counell, 
who now abused the Marquis of Anglesey, 
though, not long ago, when the trammels 
were not taken off him, and when the 
noble Marquis was trying to take them 
off, he had been the fawning encomiast 
of the noble Marquis. He begged to re- 

mind the hon. Member, that Catholic 
Emancipation had been granted on the 
ground that the Union of the two countries 

made the measure safe and practicable ; 
and he was sure, that if the Irish were 
asked whether they would have the Union 
with Emancipation, or the Repeal of the 
Union without it, he was sure they would 
answer, una voce, ‘ Give us Emancipation 
and the Union,” {O’Gorman Mahon: no!] 
He was sorry to say, that he was unfortu- 
nate enough to be so old that he could 
recollect such to be the prevailing opinion 
of the day when the Union was effected. 
The Irish Avitators rendered the discussion 
of this question impossible, at least at the 
present moment ; or, if not absolutely im- 
possible, at least only possible in that 
House. There let them introduce the 
question. If it would really benefit Jre- 
land, Englishmen had a true interest in 
carrying it. They had, indeed, a stronger 
interest than Irish gentlemen, for these 
were not so heavily taxed : and the system 
of sub-letting, which saved them from the 
evils under which E nglish gentlemen now 
laboured, were really the cause of the evils 
of Ireland. That system produced misery 
there, and drove the peasantry of that 
country into this, where they overburthened 
the market for labour, till our own pea- 
santry were utterly thrown out of employ- 
ment. The hon. Baronet then made some 
remarks in reply to the hon. member for 
Preston, and his attempts to settle a higher 
rate of wages for the workmen at Overton 
than the farmers could give, and entered 
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into a dissertation on the circumstances 
which determined the rate of wages, which 
he said, were supply and demand. Like 
every body else he wished to see the com- 
forts of the labourers increased, but Legis- 
lation could do no good by tampering with 
the rate of wages. Iv conclusion, the hou. 
Baronet repeated his wish for the discaminn 
of the Union Question, but declared, it 
could never be fairly and_ satisfactorily 
discussed under circumstances of universal 
agitation. 

Mr. Hunt dissented from the views of 
the hon. Baronet, and thought he would 
have acted a more manly part to have waited 
till the hon. member for Waterford was 
in the House before he had made many of 
his observations. Both the hon. Baronet 
and the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had threatened Ireland. The 
hon. member for Clare had stated, as he 
understood, that discussion was at an end; 
and how ? Why bythe proclamation issued 
by the Lord Lieutenant ; and yet the hon. 
member for Westminster taunted the Irish, 
and the hon. member for Waterford, for 
putting off discussion till after decision, 
when it was the Government which would 
allow no discussion. It was like knocking 
aman down, and reproaching him with 
not keeping firm on his legs. He begged 
leave to caution the Ministers against the 
use of threats; he cautioned them how 
they allowed themselves to be hallooed on 
by the inflammatory speeches of the hon. 
members forTamworthand Boroughbridge, 
for he was sure the Government had no 
power. to execute such threats, and quite 
certain that the people would not submit 
to them. He recommended Ministers to 
abolish taxes and tithes, and curtail the 
Church Establishment of Ireland, if they 
did not entirely destroy it, and they would 
make the people so happy that threats 
would not be required, and they would 
never hear again of the Repeal of the 
Union. 

O'Gorman Mahon replied. He denied 
that there had ever been a pledge given by 
the Catholic body not to agitate the 
question of the Repeal of the Union, in 
case Emancipation were granted. On the 
contrary, ten years ago, the Catholic body, 
forgetting the grievous wrongs under which 
they personally suffered, proposed to the 
Orangemen to unite with them for the 
Repeal of the Union, and to leave their 
own injuries for the redress of an Irish 
Parliament. What the people of Ireland 
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and what they were de- | 


termined at all risks to have, was, equal | 
laws and equal rights with the people of | 


England. Had they this at present ? 
Englishmen, recollect that the King’s | 
deputy’s deputy can do at this moment in 
Jreland that which the King 
cannot do in England, for he could sup- 


he pleased. The noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs had dared to tell the peo- 


ple of Ireland that, if they ventured to | 


seek the restoration of their national 
freedom and independence by force, the 
blood which would inevitably flow in the 
struggle must be on the heads of the 
Agitators. He said, no; the blood must 
be on the heads of the people of England, 
who refused the people of Ireland their 
rights, and acted, as they always had done, 
like tyrants in that country. He was sure 
that till lately the appeal to force for the 
Repeal of the Union was the last thing 
which the people of Ireland dreamt of. 
Whether that would be the case after the 
declaration made by the English Ministry 
that night, he would not venture to 
determine. This only he would say, if 
blood were shed, the guilt of that blood 
must be on the Ministry of England.— 
“ But this I tell you, Englishmen, you will 
have enough todo abroad, without breaking 
your spears on the bodies of us Irishmen, 
who have neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the days of 98.” He repeated a third 
time, that if blood should be shed in the 
struggle for the Repeal of the Union, the 
guilt of it would beon the E nglish Ministry, 
not on the Irish people, who were deter- 
mined never to succumb to their tyranny. 
Motion agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, Feb. 9, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rosstyn, 
from the Procurators of Perth, complaining of losses they 
suffered by an alteration of the law, and praying for the 
Repeal of the Stamp Duties on their Indentures and other 
documents. By Lord Boston, from Carnarvon, com- 
plaining of an unjust Tax imposed on Slates. 
WHARNCLIFFE, from the Ward of Bridge, for the Repeal 
of the Duty on Sea-borne Coals:— By Lord FARNHAM, 
from the City of Bristol, with a similar prayer; also 
complaining of the privileges granted to the Port of New- 
port. 


— eee rrer ene! — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Feb. 9, 1831. 


MINuTEs.} A new Writ was ordered to be issued for the 


Borough of Newark-on-Trent, in the room of Henry | evening 


By Lord | 


himself | 


| 
| 


' 


| Petitions presented. 
press discussion upon whatever subjects | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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| 
| 
| 











Hughes presented a 
the 
copal Chapel in London-street, Fitzroy- 
| square, and moved that it be printed. 
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Printing of Petttions. 


WILLOUGHBY, Esq., who had accepted the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. W. Wuitmorg, 
several respecting the trade with the East Indies and 
China:—On the Motion of Lord Lowrugr, of the 
quantity of Tobacco imported into the United Kingdom 
in 1828, 1829, and 1830, stating the places whence it is 
imported :—On the Motion of Mr. Nort, the number of 
Protestant Tradesmen admitted to the Freedom of the 
Town of Galway, during the last ten years. 

In favour of Reform, by Mr. Strutt, 

three from Belper, Duffield, and Holbrook, in the County 

of Derby :—By Mr. Pur.uports, from the City of Glou- 
cester, signed by 800 Householders :—-By Mr. Hunt, three 
from Stockport; and from Bullock Smithy, in Cheshire : 

—By Lord F. Osnorne, from Little Shelford; from Great 

Shelford; and other parishes in the County of Cambridge: 
By Mr. Wrigutson, from Hull:—By Mr. Warsur- 

TON, from Burton Bridstock, in the County of Dorset:— 

By Mr. PortMAN, from Sherborne :—By Lord Exsrine- 

TON, several from Leominster, Bea, Ashburton, and other 

places in the County of Dorset:—-By the Marquis of 

BLANDFORD, from the Political Union of Kidderminster : 
By Mr. Guest, from Swindon:—By Sir W. Guisg, 

from Chipping Sudbury :— By Mr. PENDarvis, from Bod- 

min, Launceston, Truro, and various parishes in the 

County of Cornwall:—By Lord W. Pow ett, from Dur- 

ham (County). For a Repeal of the Duties on Sea-borne 

Coal, by the same noble Lord, from the same place :—By 

Lord J. Stuart, from a parish in Glamorganshire : —By 

Mr. Rumpoip, from North Yarmouth :—By Mr. Porr- 

MAN, from Blandford. By Lord E. Somerset, from 


Northleach, for the Repeal of the Malt Duty. For an 
Amelioration of the Criminal Code, by Lord W. Pow- 
LETT, from Stockton. For a general Fast, by General 


O'Ner, from Antrim:—By Mr. Curtsis, from West- 
ham, in Sussex : 


[The hon. Gentleman took the opportunity 
of expressing his approbation of the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s present Government 
in respect to Ireland, and his hope that 
their measures would be attended with 
success. | 
By Lord Morpagts, from Horsley: 
from Slindon, Sussex. For the Repeal of the Duty on 
Printed Cottons, by Lord STANLEY, three from different 
bodies of Calico Printers in Lancashire, and from a body 
of Bleachers in Manchester:—By Mr. W. Patten, from 
Sunnyside and Burnley. By Mr. B. CARTER, from Colonel 
De Lacy Evans, and Benjamin Smith, Esq., who, on the 
17th of November, had presented a Petition, complaining 
of an undue Return for the Borough of Rye, praying for 
leave to withdraw the Petition. The order for taking it 
into consideration discharged. For a reduction of Taxa- 
tion, by Lord Morpeth, from Stanfield, Yorkshire. For 
a Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, by the same noble Lord, 
from Sheply :—By Sir W. Guise, from Stroud :—By Mr. 
Hart Davis, from St. Stephens, Bristol. For the Repeal 
of the Stamp Duties on Newspapers, by Sir Js GRAHAM, 
from Carlisle. 


— By Mr. J. Smirn, 


PrintinG or Peritions.] Mr. Hughes 
Petition, praying 
Abolition of Slavery, from an Epis- 


General Gascoyne said, he believed i 


was now a rule of the House, that seta 
of this nature, of which the House had 
already received a great number, 
not be printed. 

Hughes observed, that he every 
heard an order passed for the 


should 


Mr. 
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printing of the petitions presented to the 
House, and he did not know why the 
petitions he was intrusted with should not 
have the same privilege. 

The Speaker thought it necessary to 
say, that both the hon. Members laboured 
under some misapprehension of the course 
pursued with respect to petitions. There 
was norule of the House which forbade 
the printing of petitions of this descrip- 
tion; but there was a general understand- 
ing, that the Members were not to require 
the printing of petitions which contained 
nothing in statement or in prayer different 
from the many which had been already 
presented, and a number of which, having 


been printed, were in the knowledge of 


the House. The understanding was, that 
petitions on subjects of this kind were 
not to be printed when there were so 
many others, on matters of great im- 
portance, which it was necessary should 
be printed. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he hada great 
number of these petitions to present. He 


had been asked that day how many of 


2,000 he could take charge of; and if they 
were not to be printed, he must read them 
to the House. 

The Speaker said, he was sure the hon. 
Member would not persist in that course, 
when he was told it would be very irre- 
gular. The hon. Member might read ex- 
tracts of the petitions if they contained 
new matter, but he could not, without 
leave of the House, read the petition it- 
self. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes thought, the peti- 
tion he had now presented contained sen- 
timents which should be made known, and 
he therefore moved that it be printed. 

General Gascoyne said, he must oppose 
that Motion. 

The Speaker asked, who seconded the 
Motion. 

No Member answered, and the Motion 
was not put. 


Tue Rorunpa MEETINGS, AND Mr. 
O’ConnELL.] Mr. Hunt presented a 
Petition from a person named Hethering- 
ton, the Chairman of one of the Rotunda 
meetings, who, in behalf of the persons 
assembled, expressed the conviction, that 
the persecution of Mr. O’Connell by the 
Government would increase, rather than 
allay, the disturbances of Ireland. The 
hon. Member, in supporting the petition, 
took occasion to disclaim all connection 
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with the meetings held by Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Carlile, and Mr. Jones; and having 
condemned the cold-blooded policy which 
the noble Lord (Althorp) had expressed 
himself willing to adopt towards Ireland, 
when he uttered the threat, that he was 
ready to support a civil war rather than 
suffer the dismemberment of the empire, 
he declared, he was satisfied that no jury, 
except a jury packed by the Government, 
could ever pronounce a verdict of guilty 
against the patriot Daniel O’Connell. 

Mr. North, although unwilling to raise 
a discussion on a petition of this kind, 
could not allow the observations of the 
hon. Member, with respect to the Govern- 
ment juries in Ireland, to pass without no- 
tice. He (Mr. North) had twice, in his pro- 
fessional life, had occasion to forma judg- 
ment of the merits of those juries. Once, 
when Dr. Sheridan was tried and acquitted, 
and a second time, when certain persons, 
in 1822, were charged with a conspiracy, 
and the jury could not agree in their ver- 
dict; on these occasions, as well as on 
many others, the juries of Ireland had 
proved themselves as honest, independent, 
and virtuous, as any number of men who 
could be collected; and he trusted that 
such instances would satisfy the hon. 
Member, as well as those to whose atten- 
tion such suggestions were directed out of 
doors, that it was not so easy to pack 
juries in Ireland as some were led to ima- 
gine, 

Mr. Leader lamented the occurrences 
which had given rise to the prosecutions, 
but expressed his pleasure to hear that the 
question was net to be determined by a 
tribunal which united judge and jury in 
itself. 

Lord Stanley, adverting to the language 
of the member for Preston, with reference 
to the expressions used by the noble Lord 
(Althorp) last night, said, that in the ab- 
sence of that noble Lord, he, as one of 
those present most closely connected with 
him and the Government, felt bound to 
express his surprise that any one could 
interpret the expression of the noble Lord 
into a threat of having recourse to civil 
war. On the contrary, he distinctly un- 
derstood the noble Lord to say, that, much 
as he abhorred civil war, he preferred the 
dreadful chance of civil war to the dismem- 
berment of the empire. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had been called on 
to explain or to apologise for an expression 
he had used with reference to the lan- 
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guage of the noble Lord (Althorp) last 
night. Now, he recollected these expres- 
sions well, and he knew, and had said so 


Surgical Dissections. 


at the time that they, as well as those used | 


by the other noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) 
bore the construction which he had put 
on them. It was true that the member 
for Clare had held out a threat, 
this country refused to suffer the question 
of a separation to be discussed, the people 
of Ireland would plunge into a civil war. 
Well, the member for Clare had asserted, 
that if they did not agree to a separation, 
they would have civil war. 
Lord had probably put forward his threat 
in reply to that; but he repeated, that he 
regretted the use of such threats, and he 


regretted it the more, as he said at the | 
time, because the right hon. Baronet (Sir | 


R. Peel), and the hon. member for Bo- 


roughbridge (Sir Charles Wetherell), had | 


both hallooed the Ministers on to letslip the 
dogs of war. He cautioned the Ministers 
against being misled by these cheers, and 
he repeated that caution now; but he 
begged to say, with all his desire to respect 
the House and its forms, that he could not 
withdraw what he had said. As to the 
petition before the House, although it bore 
the signature of but one person, it was as 
good as if it had ten thousand, for, from 
what he had seen, all the petitions ap- 
peared to go into that gentleman’s 
[pointing to the Clerk| under the Table, 
and were out of sight in an instant. 


Lord Stanley said, he could not abstain | 
that the | 


from repeating his conviction, 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) merely alluded 
to his being willing to prefer the dreadful 
chances of civil war in Ireland to the dis- 
memberment of the empire. This was 
his recollection of the noble Lord’s ex- 
pressions; and although he was present 
during the whole of the evening, he did 
not recollect that the member for Preston 
accused him of using a threat. 


Dissecrions.| Colonel Lygon_pre- 
sented a Petition from the Surgical and 
Medical Society of Westminster, praying 
for the removal of all difficulties in the 
way of obtaining Subjects for Dissection. 

Mr. Warburton said, that it was not his 
intention to renew his bill in the present 
Session, but that he had not relinquished 
the subject, and would probably bring in 
a bill respecting it in the next Session of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that if he should 
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that if 


| 
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| continue to have the honour of a seat in 
the House when the hon. Gentleman in- 
troduced his bill, he would, if a clause 
were proposed to devote the bodies of poor 
persons to dissection, move, that every 
young surgeon, before he was allowed to 
touch a dissecting-knife, should sign an 
instrument, giving up his own body after 
death to the same operation. If it should 
be proposed to devote the bodies of poor 
paupers to dissection, he should move to 
add the bodies of those rich paupers, the 
pensioners on the Civil List. 


Parliamentary Reform. 


The noble | 


ReGistRATION oF Deeps Birt.] Lord 
W. Powlett presented a Petition from cer- 
tain landholders in the neighbourhood of 
Stockton, praying that the Registration of 
' Deeds Bill might not pass into a law. 
| Mr. John Campbell said, that gross mis- 
representations had gone forth respecting 
the nature of his Bill. It was opposed by 
those who had an interest in defeating it; 
and to attain their object, they represented 
it to have a retrospective effect, and as 
calculated to give to many persons great 
inconvenience, and cause them great 
trouble, It had no retrospective operation 
whatever; and its prospective operation 
would be unattended with the slightest in- 
convenience. 

Lord Morpeth could assure the hon. 
Member, that the measure was opposed by 
a great many parties who had no sinister 
| interest to serve by the opposition. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that he objected 
to the Bill and should certainly oppose it. 

Sir J. Wrottesley thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman deserved the thanks 
of all landed proprietors for his endeavours 
to lessen the cost of conveyancing. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 





PartiaMENTARY RerorM.]| Sir James 
Graham presented a Petition from the 
rate-payers of Carlisle for Reform in Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Philip Henry Howard supported 
the Petition. Though the prayer of the 
householders might appear to militate 
against the interests of those he repre- 
sented, yet he was sure that the freemen 
of Carlisle would never wish to stand in 
the way of the general good. He looked 
anxiously forward to Reform, because all 
orders of the State would reap advantages 
from it; but he looked forward to its being 
proposed by the Sovereign, for, unless it 
came from him, it was not likely to be con- 
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ducted to a happy issue. Without a Re- 
form there could be no equality among the 
Peers, who ought not to interfere with the 
elections of that House, and without Re- 
form the Commons could not be an integral 
part of the British empire. He dissented 
from the petitioners on the subject of| 
Ballot, because that mode of election had 
often been a cloak to injustice. It was 
introduced into the elective and judicial 
proceedings in Greece, and had fostered | 
there intrigue and duplicity. It was known 
in Rome in the year 614, having been then | 
first introduced, by the Tribune Gabinus, 
into the leges tabellarie for the election | 
of Magistrates. Cassius adopted it, of | 
whom Cicero said, that he was fond of fol- | 
lowing every fashionable whim of the day. | 
Papirius Carbo extended it to legislation, 
and he was accustomed, says Cicero, to 
aver ** Se ut Poptlium condemnaret no- 
enisse Reipublice.” Such was the history | 
of the Ballot in Rome, it begun in turbu- 
lence, and was consummated in revenge. 
Corruption thickened under its influence till 
Ceesar trampled on the liberties of his coun- | 
try. Gibbon remarked, ‘that a new method | 
of secret ballot abolished the influence of | 
fear and shame, of honour and interest, 
and the abuse of freedom accelerated the 
progress of anarchy and despotism. The 
Romans had aspired to be equal, and they 
were levelled by the equality of servitude.” 
He doubted if the Ballot were known to 
the free States of Italy, or in the free con- 
stitution of the Saxon ancestors of our coun- 
trymen. In Germany, certainly, the Em- 
perors, and in Poland, the Kings, were | 
long elected by open voting, and he be- 
lieved, with the hon. member for South- | 
wark, that the use of the Ballot in Ame- 
rica had led to much corruption. He saw 
much to admire in France, and something | 
to envy, but what he admired and envied 
was mingled with so much of levity, im- 
piety, and profaneness, that he wished 
not to borrow even what he admired, for 
fear of importing what he dreaded. He | 
looked to the improvement of our own 
institutions to place liberty on a secure 
basis, and it was not in their spirit to 
adopt the principle of secret voting. 
He had confidence in the Administration, 
and he trusted that they would neither 
embroil the nation in unnecessary conflicts, 
nor suffer its honour to be tarnished. 

Mr. Warburton reminded the hon. 
Member, that the passage he had quoted 
from Cicero was part of a dialogue, and 


| 
| 
| 
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therefore, perhaps, it did not express the 
real sentiments of that great man. 

Sir Charles Wetherell confirmed the 
hon. member for Carlisle’s (Mr. Howard’s) 
statements, and added, that in Sparta, at 
first, the Ballot did not exist, and was only 
introduced when the government became 
corrupt. 

Mr. Hunt cordially supported the peti- 
tion, and was sure, whatever the hon. and 
learned Member might think, that the 


Abolition of Slavery. 


| 


| Ballot was necessary to satisfy the people. 


Petition to lie on the Table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Feb. 10, 1831. 


Mrnvtrs.] Petitions presented. 
Slavery, by Lord Dk DuNSTANVILLE, from Penryn: 
By Lord Surrizup, from Gillingham and Cromer :— By 
the Marquis of LONDONDERRY, from Kilrea :—By Lord 
Dacrg, from Clavering. In favour of Reform, and com- 
plaining of Distress, by the Earl of CAruisue, from a 
place in Yorkshire:—-By the Earl of Rapnor, from 
Sommervale, Lancashire; from Blairgowrie, Perth, and 

ath:—By the Earl of Wincuitsea, from Sutton 
Valence, Kent. 


[The noble Earl stated, he could not agree 
to that part of the Petition which asked 
for Ballot; and he hoped the time would 
never arrive when an Englishman could 
not fearlessly give his vote. The Ballot, 
he thought, would cause more corruption 
than existed even at present. | 


For the extension of the Elective Franchise in Galway, 
by the Duke of BuckrneHam, from the Foreman of the 
Grand Jury of Galway:—By the Earl of WINCHILSxKA, 
from Rahoon, Galway. For the Repeal of the Duty on 
Sea-borne Coals, by Lord Dacre, from Selby, Yorkshire : 
—By the Earl of WincHILseA, from New Romney. 


[The noble Earl stated, that he hoped a 


| tax which added so much to the price of 


a necessary of life, that was already sub- 


| ject to a heavy expense for carriage, would 


be repealed. | 
For the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, by the same noble 
Earl, from Slaithwaite-cum-Lingards, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire:—By Lord Stourton, from Wetherby, in 
Yorkshire, to the same effect. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.| The Duke 
of Buckingham presented a Petition from 
the Merchants of Dublin, praying that 
their Lordships would pause and deliberate 
well before, in these times of agitation, 
they passed any measures for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. He agreed in the 
prayer of the petition. Neither he nor 
the petitioners advocated slavery ; but he 
and they both thought, that too much 
care could not be taken in giving rights 
to uneducated men, such as their Lord- 
ships possessed themselves. In the pre- 
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sent uneducated state of the slave popu- 
lation of the West Indies, they w e un- 
able to enjoy freedom. 

Lord Calthorpe complained of the 
conduct of the colonial legislators not 
having acted upon the recommendations 
of Parliament, and he thought they ought 
now to be enforced. It was seven years 
since the two Houses of Parliament unani- 
mously resolved, that the slaves should 
receive those blessings of education that 
were to fit them for liberty; and why the 
execution of them had been withheld, it 
was for those persons to explain, who yet 
petitioned against emancipation. It was 
the duty of Parliament not to allow its 
just and humane plans to be frustrated 
by the colonial assemblies. 

The Duke of Buckingham did not wish 
to enter into a discussion of the question ; 
but he heartily wished that the Govern- 
ment would take up the subject, and not 
leave it in the hands of interested persons. 

Lord Suffield said, that as long as the 
people were kept in slavery, it was im- 
possible they should obtain that education 
which would fit them for the enjoyment 
of freedom. 


Repeat or tue Unron.] The Earl 
of Radnor presented Petitions from the 
Tobacco Pipe makers of Dublin, and from 


{Fez. 
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classes, and of the large resident land- 
proprietors,—who were really looked upto, 
and who, alone, possessed good sense to 
form a sound judgment on this subject,— 
to bring back tranquillity to Ireland. He 
heartily rejoiced at the vigorous measures 
of his Majesty’s Government, and praised 
that act of the late Ministers which en- 
abled the Government to act as it had 
done. He was sure that the people of 
Ireland could not approve of the mon- 
strous and atrocious proceedings of some 
persons in Ireland. 

The Duke of Buckingham, in order to 
illustrate how these petitions were got up, 
remarked, that all the signatures to the 
first of them were the same, except the 
two first. 

The Earl of Radnor, after examining 
the petition, expressed a different opinion 
from the noble Duke. The hand-writings 
were very various. The noble Earl also 
read a passage of the petition, which spoke 
of Ireland being the bulwark of the Con- 
stitution, the rendezvous of Great Britain, 
and the granary of the world, while Ire- 
land was very miserable, to show that the 
petition was not the work of any very 
well-informed men, and most likely pro- 
ceeded from those who signed it. 


Tirnes.| Lord King, on presenting 





a parish in Queen’s County, praying for 
a Repeal of the Union. The noble Earl, in 
presenting these petitions, expressed his 
regret that the people should have such 
ideas, He could not conceive how any per- 
sons could suppose any advantages would 
result to either England or Ireland from 
the Repeal; but as these people nad such 
opinions, and chose to make him the organ 
of presenting their petitions—though he 
did not know why—he could not do 
otherwise than present them. He re- 
peated, however, that it appeared to him 
unaccountable how any persons could ex- 
pect any good from such a measure as the 
Repeal of the Union. In his opinion, the 
Repeal would lead to the most serious 
calamities. He had done his duty in 
presenting the petitions, but he could not 
avoid regretting that petitions of that 
nature were presented. 

The Marquis of Londonderry con- 
gratulated the country and himself on 
hearing the sentiments of the noble Earl, 
which, he was sure, were common to the 
great body of intelligent people in Ireland. 
He relied on the good sense of the middle 











some more Tithe Petitions, wished to sug- 
gest to the right rev. Prelates, that they 


| would act prudently, under the excited 


state of public feeling, if they would inform 
the country, not his Lordship, what was 
the plan they intended to propose. That 
would tend to allay the irritation of the 
people, and the country would know 
what it had to look to. He submitted 
that to the consideration of the right rev. 
Prelates. When he first presented a pe- 
tition to their Lordships on the subject 
of tithes, on Monday, he believed he 
stated, that he would argue the question 
solely as a simple political economist, and 
he had not made a single observation on 
many ofthe questions which had attracted 
attention. He had not said one word 
about pluralities, nor one word about non- 
residence—the whole of those subjects 
had been brought forward by the over- 
zeal of a right rev. Prelate in defend- 
ing the Church. That right rev. Pre- 
late had charged the lay patrons with 
being the cause of non-residence, and had 
provoked the whole discussion. The 
right rev. Prelate said, that they had 
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smothered a bill for preventing non-re- 
sidence; but when his noble friend (the 
Earl of Radnor) asked the right rev. Pre- 
late to specify the bill, he had not given 
a very satisfactory account. He believed 
that he could give a better account than 
was given by the right rev. Prelate. He 
was old enough to remember, that about 
twenty-five years ago, an attorney excited 

a great sensation by the number of qui tam 
actions he brought to recover the penalties 
of a great number of clergymen, for non- 
residence. It was necessary to check 
these actions ; they were an attack on the 
Church in the tenderest part. Chancel- 
lors and lawyers, and civilians and clergy- 
men, were all consulted how to prevent 
these qui tam actions. The informations 
were laid, no doubt, for the penalties, and 
the informer had laid them equally against 
persons who were altogether absent from 
their parishes, and against those who re- 
sided in their parishes, but did not live in 
the parsonage. This was an error. The 
learned lawyers, civilians, and Chancellors 
smote their foreheads to find out how they 
might relieve the Church from the terror 
of these proceedings, and they suggested 
the means. Sir William Scott, he believed, 
brought a bill into the other House, by 
which the gu: tams were to be put an 
endto. The bill was sent down to Oxford, 
to receive the suggestions of that learned 
body for its improvement, and in order to 
render it more effectual. The bill pur- 
ported to be a bill to make the clergy re- 
side; the real object of it was, to allow 
them to be non-resident ; and no bill, he 
believed, had ever more effectually answer- 
ed its real purpose. The lay patrons were 
accused of causing the non-residence, but 
there was no reason to believe from the gu? 
tam actions that only their incumbents 
failed to reside. He believed that it was 
found, that as many non-residents were 
among the dignitaries of the Church as 
among the incumbents who derived their 
situations from lay patrons. He _ re- 
membered, that the bill he had alluded to 
was opposed very much by a Noble Earl, 
then in the other House, who was as 
much distinguished for his zeal against 
the Curates’ bill, as he was since dis- 
tinguished in that House for his zealous 
support of all measures of reforming cor- 
rupt boroughs. That noble Earl had then 
fought with him in the good cause, night 
after night, and hit hard at abuses—very 
hard—harder than he now hit the reform- 
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ers, though he had snapped at his (Lord 
King’s) fingers the other night. He did 
not now hit so hard as formerly. The 
right rev. Prelate had charged the lay- 
men with being the cause of non-residence, 
and he hoped, therefore, that the right 
rev. Prelate would agree to a return of all 
persons holding pluralities, distinguishing 
whether they were held under lay or 
ecclesiastical patronage, including eccle- 
siastical Corporations. Such a_ return 
would show whether more pluralities were 
held under lay or under ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage, and their Lordships would see 
which class was most deserving of the ac- 
cusation of causing non-residence. It 
was said, as a sort of excuse for pluralities, 

that they would greatly increase the num- 

ber of Curates. The Curates resided, and 
not the incumbents. It was said, too, 
that the Curates did the duty as well as 
the incumbents. But what lesson did 
that teach the public? It was admitted, 
that the duty was as well done by the 
Curates for one quarter of the salary. The 
public would be apt to apply to ecclesiasti- 
cal offices the principle that was now acted 
on in civil offices, where it was found that 
the deputy did all the duty; namely, to 
abolish the principal office, and retain only 
the deputy. It was a dangerous lesson 
to teach the public, that the Curates did 
the duties of the Church better than the 
incumbents, at one-fourth of the salary. 
With respect to residence, he must say, 
that he highly approved of the charge of 
the Bishop of Winchester, who spoke of a 
benefice without a resident incumbent, as 
an ecclesiastical solecism, and as an abuse 
which both clergy and laity were called 
upon to prevent. The chi irge of the 
right rev. Prelate did him great credit. 
He objected to tithes as a mode of paying 
the clergy. They were instituted in a 
barbarous age, when the state of society 
was different from its present state, and 
though tithes might be suitable then, they 
were unsuitable now. They might suit 
such a country as Poland, where the land 


was ploughed, and then left to the care of 


nature torestore to it what the agriculturist 
had taken from it. Tithes impeded agri- 
culture—they prevented the application 
of capital to land; and there was no 
property more prejudicial than a tax on 
gross produce. No jury of twelve men 
would say, that any greater benefit could 
be conferred on the country than a com- 
mutation of tithes. He would read to 
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their Lordships an opinion of a gentleman 
—a iWery sensible man—as to property ; 
he was a Republican, and therefore his 
opinion on some subjects would not be 
much valued by their Lordships; but Re- 
publicans liked property as well as other 
men. That author observed, ‘ that eg 
be one natural right recognised by all, 

is the right of each succee eding r veneration 
to the earth and all its produce, and it is 
only inherited by private persons under 
the laws for the good of society.” That 
was Jefferson’s opinion, who had placed 
property on a true foundation. For him- 
self he objected to tithes, that they dimi- 
nished produce, and diminished the bene- 
ficial effects of the right of property. The 
noble Lord concluded by presenting a pe- 
tition from Tyd St. Giles, Ely, for an al- 
teration in the Tithe-system. 

The Duke of Buckingham required, that 
the petition should be read. 

The Clerk read 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes ” [a laugh 

Lord King required, that the petition 
should be read further; and it appeared 
also to be a petition for a Commutation of 
Tithes. 

The Earl of Winchilsea was disposed 
readily to extend to other noble Lords 
that indulgence for any difference of sen- 
timent which he himself had frequently 
received at the hands of their Lordships ; 
but, often as such indulgence had ‘te 
granted to him, he felt that 
other claim to it than the sincerity with 
which he had always delivered his senti- 
ments. Viewing the conduct of the noble 
Baron, as it was shown by his attacks on 
tithes, night after —_ and particularly 
his observations on the Established Chureh 
of the country, he was constrained to say, 
that he could not give him 
sincerity in the professions he continually 
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promote the interest of the Church. In 
presenting the petition, the noble Lord 
had permitted himself to make some un- 
warrantable personal attacks on some of 
the most respectable Prelates of 
Church. He had made repeated attacks 
on that Church, and had always spoken 
in the most contemptuous manner of the 
Church Establishment, since he had had a 
seat in the House. The noble Baron, 
too, had spoken contemptuously of every- 
thine connected with religion, which made 
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Church, he meant to correct 
Whatever the noble Baron might say of 
the effects of religion, in his —— jude- 

ment the clergy of the Est ] 
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abuses. 


Church 
and 


that religion was the only 


ablis hec a 
were a imosi respectable class of men ; 


he maintained, 


sure ground for private virtue and pul blic 
t}houesty. It was a proper complaint of a 
right rev. Prelate, on the other evening, 
that the noble Baron brought forward no 


measure of his own. 


all sorts of 


Hie had spoken of 
abuses; of tithes, of 
pluralities ; anc 


non-re- 
1 had cvone into 
that the noble 
might cause a per- 
nicious effect if they remained unanswered, 
should be noticed : and he 
determined not to allow 
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night lasts 
eood advice of that 
would have 
Baron as it deserved. He 
agreed with the noble Earl, that no indi- 
vidual could trace the conduct of the 
blished Church for the last twenty years, 
without being convinced that it had made 
great lnprovements, the 
exertions of the members of the Bench to 
nforce the residence of the inferior clergy. 
He was convinced that the clergymen of 
the Established Church stood as high in 
veneral estimation as the clerevmen of 
any Chureh in the world. Would to God 
that the upper classes possessed an equal 
He spoke not of the influence 
th, but of that Infhuence which was 
founded aracter; and he heartily 
wished that the upper classes possessed 
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rele d districts, among the misguided 
peasantry. He would only add, that he 
would not stand up for abuses, and was 


prepared to say, that many alterations 
might take place to improve the Charch ; 
but he had no doubt, trom the exertions 


already made by the members of the 


Bench, that the individuals of that body 
would correct abuses, and would place 
the Established Church on the very best 


He would not sit in that House 
attacks made on that Church 


footing. 
and hear 


it doubtful whether, as the noble Baron | without replying to them; and though 
could see nothing good in the Established 'he was an inefficient defender, practice 
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might enable him to meet the noble Baron. 
If the noble Baron brought forward any 
measure, he would pay as much attention 
to it as was proper; but he would not 
silently hear his attacks. 

Lord King proceeded to say, that he 
rose to repel one of the most disorderly 
attacks ever made in that House, and 
which was founded entirely on a mis- 
representation of what he had said. The 
noble Earl inferred from his presenting 
petitions, that he attacked the Church 
night after night. What did he really 
do? He stated on the first night of 
presenting these petitions, that he would 
confine his observations to a_ political 
economical statement. He began by say- 
ing that, and every other part of the sub- 
ject, had been brought before their Lord- 
ships by the over-zeal of a right rev. 
Prelate to defend the Church, and ac- 
cuse laymen of all its errors. He had 
looked into the papers which usually re- 
port the proceedings of that House very 
correctly, and he had not found one word 
about pluralities, ornon-residence, or about 
anything but political economy. The 
noble Earl assumed, then, that he had in- 
troduced these other subjects. 

The Duke of Buckingham rose to order. 
It was very disorderly to refer to notes or 
reports of a former evening, with a view 
to reply to another speech. That was 
most disorderly. 

Lord King: If their Lordships decided 
that he was disorderly, he must admit 
that he was; but he thought that he might 
exculpate himself from an attack founded 
on wmisrepresentation. He had merely 
said, that the first time he had brought 
the subject before their Lordships, he had 
not adverted to non-residence, or plu- 
ralities ; and he did not see how this was 
disorderly. The object he had in view, 
as he stated, was, to discuss no other 
subject than the mischief caused by 
tithes as a species of property. He 
wished to confine himself to that alone. 
He complained that the noble Earl should 
have misrepresented him, and accused 
him of sowing disrespect to religion. 
He denied that he had shown any dis- 
respect to religion, or that he had said 
one word against religion in that House, 
What had he said against religion? Was 
tithe religion? Were all the abuses re- 


ferred to. the religion of the noble Earl ? 
He was charged with making a ‘ personal 
attack on some right rev. Prelate.” Did 
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the noble Earl mean to say that abuses 
were not to be attacked? He had stated, 
that there were pluralities amongst the 
Bishops; and that they had secured to 
themselves the benefit of the bill brought 
in to prevent pluralities, but he had stated 
this in reply to the accusation, that laymen 
had prevented its being effectual. Was 
that personal? He could bring forward 
some more instances—he was ready to do 
it—he had no objection to do it if it were 
wished, ‘The noble Earl said, he had not 
brought forward any plan—he had brought 
forward three plans. Did those plans 
give the noble Earl offence? Let their 
Lordships consider the drift of his ob- 
servations. He had recommended pru- 
dence, and recommended the Prelates to 
accept a reasonable proposition, and by 
that they might obtain security for their 
property. Was that a wish to overthrow 
the Church? He stated, that some mea- 
sure, in the present state of the country, 
was necessaty to satisfy the people; and 
he had stated, that the measure of the last 
year would not satisfy them. He had 
urged a commutation, and not a com- 
position. He stated, that the elergy 
could not stand, in the present state of 
public opinion, unless they were reasonable. 
For that the noble Earl charged him with 
attacking religion. For such a charge 
there was no more ground than there was 
to authorise him (Lord King) to make a 
similar charge against the noble Earl. 

The Earl of Winchilsea did not inten- 
tionally misrepresent any noble Lord. 
The noble Lord had certainly made a 
charge highly derogatory to the Church, 
if true ; and if not true, it ought not to be 
made. The noble Baron stated, that the 
bill brought into Parliament for the pur- 
pose of enforcing residence, had been per- 
verted from its object, by the right rev. 
Prelates and the member for the University 
of Oxford laying their heads together to 
introduce a clause to defeat the real object 
of the measure, and, as the noble Lord 
said, make non-residence easier than before. 
If that charge were not true, he ought not 
to have made it. The noble Baron had 
spoken contemptuously too of the Church; 
he had used such phrases as “‘Jawn sleeves,” 
and that was speaking contemptuously of 
the Church. 

Lord King denied that he used the 
phrase ‘lawn sleeves.” 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that he 
had heard the phrase three or four years 
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ago, and other expressions that the noble 
Lord had no right to use. 

Lord Wynford knew, that the right 
reverend Prelates had too much ability 
amongst themselves not to make it ap- 
pear almost impertinent in him to address 
their Lordships in defence of the Church ; 
but he was afraid, if no lay Peers should 
speak in its behalf, that it would go abroad 
that their Lordships heard these attacks 
with pleasure, and were not disposed to 
defend the Established Chureh. Did the 
noble Baron think that this was a question 
to be decided on incidental observation ? 
It was a question of the first importance, 


not only with reference to the property of 


the Church, but with reference to the 
property belonging to their Lordships’ own 
body. It was a subject which ought to 
be considered fairly and accurately, and 
not in a manner calculated to excite the 
passions of the multitude. 
Baron was bent on assailing the Prelates, 
and the Church Establishment, he ought 
to do so in a manner consistent with the 
rules of British justice. He ought to 
bring forward a specific charge, and give 
due notice of the time when it was to be 
preferred, that the accused person might 
be prepared to defend himself. But, 
instead of that, the noble Baron came 
forward night after night with these inci- 
dental accusations. It was one of the 
first principles of British justice that due 
notice should be given, so that the accused 
might be prepared to answer ; but even on 
this very night the noble Baron had made 
a variety of observations respecting the 
Prelates of the Church and tie Church 
Establishment, which were not warranted 
by the motions with which he concluded. 
The noble Baron had presented a petition 
relative to the commutation of tithes 
and the abolition of the assessed taxes 

and what right had he to talk on subjec ts 
not connected with these matters? The 
noble Baron, however, had wandered into 
the subject of non-residence, and adverted 
to the bill for promoting residence, which 
was before Parliament in 1803; and 
then he attacked Lord Stowell, who was 
unable, through old age and the infir- 
mities attached to it, to attend to defend 
himself, while his noble brother was also 
prevented by indisposition from attending, 
and none of his friends knew that he was 
to be attacked, or were able to prepare 
themselves to defend him. But, however, 


the noble and learned Lord in question had 
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render such attacks powerless, and they 
could not affect his character in the esti- 
mation of any of those whose estimation 
was worth having. It was perhaps fortunate 
for the noble Baron that the noble and 
learned Lord was not in his place, or he 
would have defended himself in such a 
manner as would afford no triumph to the 
noble Baron. But these attacks were 
irrelevant, particularly when reflecting on 
the character of the absent. He (Lord 
Wynford) begged leave to disclaim, in the 
most pointed manner, the notions re- 
specting tithes, as the property of the 
Church, which the noble Baron appeared 
to entertain. The noble Baron spoke of 
them as a tax on productive industry ; 
a mode of talking which could have no 
other effect than that of creating a most 
improper excitement among the peasantry 
of the country. Tithes were no more a 
tax on productive industry than the noble 
Baron’s rents were; and the same spirit 
which would destroy this species of pro- 
perty in one week, would destroy all real 
property in the next. The noble Baron 
spoke of the President Jefferson, and his 
opinion of the nature of property. He 
himself knew nothing about the opinions 
of President Jefferson, as he never had 
much inclination to have anything to do 

with a Republican, in whose views he 
could not, in many respects, concur. But 
it appeared to him, that Jefferson’s words, 

as quoted by the noble Baron, afforded a 
good answer to his own argument. ‘The 
scope of the noble Baron’s argument was, 

that the tenth of property might be taken 
on a principle which would also justify 
taking the other nine parts. But Jefferson 
said, that all property was the creature of 
law, supported by usage or prescription 
[Lord King : No]. He should be sorry to 
misrepresent, but so he understood the 
noble Baron’s quotation. But if all pro- 
perty was the creature of law, supported 
by usage or prescription, which was the 
oldest property, the temporal or the 
spiritual? ‘The property of the Church in 
the tithes was certainly the oldest property, 

and that which was supported by the 
longest usage. It was the prior rig cht, and 
if that property was to be destroyed, on 
what principle could the other be main- 
tained ? The argument of the noble Baron 
was calculated to spread among the pea- 
santry the notion that the abolition of 
tithes would afford them relief; a notion 
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than which none could be more fallacious. 
In this House, such arguments would be 
estimated as they dese rved, and the subject 

would be considered with views founded 
on wisdom and justice. A bill was to be 
brought in on the subject, as they had 
been informed, by the very rev. Prelate 
Opposite, and then would be the proper 
time to discuss this important question in 
its proper bearings. But, notwithstanding 
the arguments of the noble Baron, he be- 
lieved that the tenants knew very well 
that they would not be better off by the 
abolition of the tithes. By public property, 

lie understood property that had belonged 
to the public, and which the public might 
therefore deal with, and dispose of. But 
tithes did not belong to the public, for they 
never came from the public, and therefore 
could not belong to it. If the tithes were 
to be taken from the Church, they would 
not be given to the tenant, but to the 
landowner; for, although tithes were 
abolished, the tenant would not get one 
farthing more, but he would have to paya 
higher rent. Suppose the noble Barcn 
had two pieces of jand, one on each side of 
a hedge; and the jand on one side of 
the hedge was subject to tithe, and the 
other free from it. For the one piece of 
Jand the noble Baron might get 20s. per 
acre, while 5s. went for tithe ; and for the 
other he might get 25s. But the profit 
made by the tenant would be the same for 
both; and if the land for which the tenant 
paid 20s. to the noble Baron were freed 
from tithe, the only difference to the 
tenant would be that he would have his 5s. 
per acre to pay to the noble Baron instead of 
to the Church. It could have no good effect 
to endeavour to make tenants expect relief 
in a way in which it could not be given 
without the destruction of all property. 
Property was the creature of law, sup- 
ported by usage or prescription, and he 
would not give a quarter of a year’s pur- 
chase for the noble Baron's property after 
the tithes were taken away. He did not 
wish to prolong this incidental discussion, 
but he was anxious to show to the Prelates 
and the clergy of the Church that there 
were lay Peers in the House who did not 
share in the feelings which some appeared 
to entertain towards them. He had the 
honour to sit on a certain Commission 
(the Commission to inquire into the 


Ecclesiastical Courts), along with six or 
seven Bishops, and he could undertake to 
say, that no men could be more anxious to 
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put an end to abuses than they were. 
And he alluded particularly to his very 
rev. and distinguished friend who was at 
the head of the Established Church, who, 
with the utmost liberality and candour, 
had been willing to give up much valuable 
patronage for the good of the Church and 
the public ; and he wished that the lay 
Lords who were possessed of patronage 
would imitate so excellent an example. 
His venerable and distinguished friend 
would excuse him for thus alluding so far 
to a matter into which he could not at 
present enter more particularly ; but he 
could not avoid adverting so far to the debt 
of gratitude which the public owed to his 
distinguished friend, and which he hoped 
would soon be made known to all. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
he had no desire to prolong this desultory 
conversation, which, perhaps, might much 
better have been spared ; and his only rea- 
son for at present offering himself to their 


Lordships’ notice was, to state the cause of 


having abstained from taking any part in 
these incidental debates, and to explain to 
their Lordships why he thought that the 
course thus taken was an inconvenient one. 
Although he had refrained from taking 
any part in these premature discussions, he 
was very far from being indifferent to the 
topics which in the course of debate were 
brought under discussion. He had felt with 
respect to tithe property, that, like every 
other species of property, it was liable to 
he subjected to the review of the Legis- 
lature, in order to ascertain whether 

might be susceptible of amelioration in 
the mode of its collection, in a manner that 
might be perfectly consistent with the 
safety of the Established Church, and yet 
more consonant to the interests of the 
State. But it was now known, that this 
subject had attracted the attention of the 
heads of the Church Establishment. What 
the measures in contemplation were, he 
did not pretend to know at present, nor 
did he pledge himself to support any par- 
ticular measures. But he was anxious 
that the subject should be brought before 
the Legislature, that it might be ascertained 
whether an improved method of collection 
might not be adopted, as to remove 
many of the objections, real or imaginary, 
to this species of property. And he was 
also anxious, that whatever measures might 
be proposed, should be brought forward 
by the right reverend Prelates at the head 
of the Church Establishment, because the 
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community in general would be disposed 
to pay more attention to any plan pro- 
posed by them, and because any expedient 
to which they gave their sanction, would 
be carried into effect with increased faci- 
lity, and with the general approbation of 
the country. He did not mean at present 
to discuss the subject with reference to 
the principles of political economy; but 
when the expected bill came forward, then 
would be the proper time for the discus- 
sion, and he trusted that it would then be 
discussed with that gravity and serious- 
ness which the consideration of so import- 
ant a subject demanded. He did not 
mean to impute improper motives to any 
one; but it ought to be kept in mind, that 
all the different species of property might 
be viewed as cemented together, and, for 
that reason, he thought that it would be 
much better to discuss the subject when 
they had the whole of it before them, than 
to raise debates incidentally on the sepa- 
rate and particular parts of the question. 
Such being his opinion, he considered it 
most convenient to abstain from entering 
upon the discussion of the subject till the 
expected bill came before them, What 
it was, as he had already intimated, he 
did not know, but at least it would afford 
the Legislature an opportunity to consider 
the whole of the subject, with reference to 
every species of property, and with a view 
to keep the property of the Church safe 
and entire, but, at the same tiie, to deal 
with eccleisastical property so that it 
might be prevented from interfering with 
the best interests of agriculture, and the 
general improvement of the country. He 
should pay a poor compliment to the Pre- 
lates of the Church, if he were to say that 
it was not fitting that their conduct should 
be brought fairly and openly before the 
public ; but, atthe same time, he did think 
it right, that when their conduct was called 
in question, it should be in specific charges, 
after notice given to them, that they might 
be prepared for their defence. But he 
would not suppose that they had any wish 
that their conduct should be exempt from 
that species of investigation to which the 
conduct of all others was liable; or that 
they were unwilling to meet any specific 
charge, when fairly made after notice. He 
was, at the same time, of opinion that this 
was not the proper time for the discussion, 
and he had only said this much in order 
to dissuade their Lordships from engaging 
in these incidental debates, and to recom- 
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mend to them to wait until the whole sub- 


ject should be brought before them, when 


it might be discussed with a deep sense of 
the importance of the question, and with 
a view to the preservation of the property 
of the Church, and, at the same time, with 
a view to the interests of the State, and 
the general improvement of the country. 
The Earl of Radnor rose to say a few 
words in answer to the attacks which had 
been made on the noble Baron (King) 
who had commenced the discussion, by 
the noble and learned Lord (Wynford) 
near him. But first a word on the speech 
of the noble Marquis who had just sat 
down. ‘The noble Marquis said, that his 
noble friend ought not to have made any 
attack on the Prelates of the Church, with- 
out having brought forward some specific 
charge. Now, he was not aware that the 
noble Baron had made any charge at all. 
The noble Baron alluded the other night 
to the conduct of a certain Prelate, and 
he was confirmed in what he had said; 
but he had made no charge against that 
Prelate or against any other. ‘Then as 
to the noble and learned Lord, he com- 
plained that the noble Baron had attacked 
the Bishops. But the noble Baron had 
certainly not begun the attacks, but had 
confined himself, as he had stated, to the 
political economy of the subject. Then 
one of the reverend Bench started the 
subject of non-residence, and contended, 
that the fault of non-residence did not 
rest on the Bishops, but on the lay-impro- 
priators, who possessed so many advow- 
sons. He was old enough to recollect 
when Lord Stowell, then Sir William 
Scott, brought the biil to promote the 
residence of the Clergy into the House of 
Commons, m 1803. He was then in the 


| House of Commons, and remembered that 


the bill had been avowedly sent to Oxford 
for the revision of the heads of the Uni- 
versity, and that when it came back again, 
Mr. Windham fought it out to the last, 


,; and said that it wasa bill, not for enforcing 


residence, but for encouraging non-resi- 
dence, and the bill was almost for a whole 
Session before the House. Was it ever 
denied that that bill had been shown to 
and revised by the Bishops? No one ever 
doubted it. He did not wish to prolong 
the discussion, but he could not but notice, 
that the subject of residence had been 
brought by the heads of the Church under 
discussion, in Parliament, both in 1803, 
and afterwards in 1817, by the then Arch. 
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hishop of Canterbury, and yet that their 
measures had proved ineflicient to pro- 
mote residence. He thought the residence 
of the clergy a matter of great importance, 
and was willing that the Bishops should 
have more power to enforce it. But they 


must, in the first place, put an end to | 


pluralities, as residence and_pluralities 
could not exist together. 

The Duke of Buckingham concurred 
with such of their Lordships as thought 
that it was not proper to carry on these 
incidental discussions on separate par- 
ticulars, on which they could come to no 
decision. He did not mean to impute 
improper motives to any one, and he 
took it for granted, that the object of the 
noble Baron was, to put the Church pro- 
perty on the best footing for all parties, 
since he himself said so. But when the 
subject should come fairly and fully before 
them, he maintained that it ought to be 
viewed in the broadest light, not only with 
reference to the interests of agriculture, 
but also with reference to the maintenance 
of the Church Establishment, which was 
essential to the Constitution. With re- 
spect to religion, he left that to be set- 


tled between every man and his own con- 
science. His own object was, the amelior- 
ation of the Church Establishment; and 
whenever that subject was brought on, as 
it would be, he would look narrowly to | 


the question, how much, and in what de- 
gree, they could maintain what belonged 


to the clergyof this country, or the Church | 


Establishment. The Church ought not 


to apprehend danger on that head; for | 


the clergy had as much right to their pro- 


perty as the noble Lord had to his estate ; | 
and if the Church property were taken | 


away, he knew not by what mode the 
noble Lord would effect the preservation 
of his own. 

The Lord Chancellor held the 
opinion as his noble friend with respect to 
the inutility of these incidental discussions. 


When the subject was regularly brought | 
forward, he trusted that it would be dis- | 
cussed with al] that seriousness and atten- | 


tion which the magnitude of the question 
deserved. He was sure that the rights 
of the Church, and the interests of the 
Church, would be studiously attended to. 
He took this opportunity to state, that in 
consequence of the illness of a noble and 
learned Lord (Eldon) he should postpone 
his Reform in Chancery Bill till Tuesday 
week, Perhaps the noble and learned 
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Lord (Wynford) would have no objection 
to allow his Motiou, which was fixed for to- 
night to stand over, in order to afford the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench an op- 
portunity of being present at the discus- 
sion. 

Lord Wynford was willing to let his 
Motion stand over till Thursday next; 
and moved, that the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Frauds on Cre- 
ditors Bill be discharged, and fixed for 
Thursday.—-Agreed to. 

Lord King could inform the noble and 
learned Lord who had recommended him 
to bring forward motions after due notice, 
that if he came down to the House on 
Monday se’nnight, the noble Lord would 
find, that he (Lord King) had a motion to 
bring forward, on the subject of the con- 
duct of the Archbishop of Dublin, and the 
noble Lord, if he pleased, might take up 
the most reverend Prelate’s defence. Noble 
Lords had charged him with making un- 
founded accusations; but with respect to 
non-residence, what did the returns of 
1813 show? That there were only 4,183 
residents out of 10,558, the whole num- 
ber of incumbents in England, so that the 
remainder must be taken as non-residents. 
This was not one of his ** unfounded 
statements,” but a fact apparent on the 
face of the official return. He regretted 
that similar returns to that which he 
| quoted had not been made for the years 
subsequent to 1813. He hoped that 
there would be now no objection to fur- 
| nishing such returns, and he would move 
for them [Several noble Lords required a 
_ notice to be given]. Well, then, he gave 
notice, and he would move for them on 
Monday. It was his wish that the returns 
should distinguish between patrons, lay 
|} and ecclesiastical. He might here ob- 
|serve, that he thought the noble and 
learned Lord had taken a narrow, con- 
fined, and professional, view of property, 
which he appeared to contemplate with 
respect, only as being the creature of the 
law. This was certainly much less phi- 
losophical than the sentiment of Jefferson, 
_who viewed property as being for the 
| benefit and support of the inhabitants of a 
| country, and as being only possessed by 
| private men for the good of society. 

He fully coincided in this, and thought 
| that any mode of property which was not 
| for the good of society ought to be, and 

he trusted would be, altered. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Feb. 10, 1831. 


Mrnvutes.] A Bill to prevent the spreading of Canine Mad- 
ness was read a first time. The Postmaster-general Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

Petitions presented. For the Repeal of the Coal Duties, by 
Mr. Alderman Woop, from Bridge Ward:—By Sir R. 
Vyvyan, from Mevagissey :—By Mr. A. Trevor, from 
New Romney, Kent. For the Repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes, by Mr. Alderman Woop, from Bassishaw 
Ward. Against the Tithe Laws, by Lord A. HILL, 
from a place in Ireland. For the Repeal of the 
Duty on Printed Calicoes, by Colonel Linpsay, from 
Wigan:—By Sir R. Winson, from Middleton:—By 
Mr. Ecgrron, from Stockport:—-By Mr. W. PATYEN, 
from several places in the Manufacturing Districts :— By 
Mr. Suangry, from Bankbridge. By Sir R. WILSON, 
complaining of the expenses of the New Police, from St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark. For Reform, by the same hon. 
Member, from the same place:—-By Mr. Kennepy, from 
Ayr, Irvine, Selkirk, and different places in Ayrshire, and 
from Leith and its suburbs:—By Sir W. HEeATHcore, 
from Gosport:—By Mr. Dunpas, from Easington and 
Bolton:—By Sir R. Gressigzy, from Litchfield. By Mr. 
R. Paumer, from Pruprietors of West-India property, 
residing in Berkshire, praying, should Slavery be abolish- 
ed, for compensation. For the Abolition of Slavery, by 
Mr. C. Dunpbas, from Berkshire:—By Mr. Huengs 
Hvueues, from the Isle of Wight. By Mr. ScHoNswar, 
from the Seamen in the Merchants’ service at Hull, com- 
plaining of the enforcement of a contribution of 6d. per 
month from all Sailors, for the support of Greenwich 
Hospital, and praying that the said custom might be 
henceforward abolished. By Sir J. Bourke, from the 
Freeholders of Galway, on the subject of the Galway 
Franchise Bill. Fora General Fast, by Mr. Percevat, 
five from Chatham, Snodland, and other places :— By Mr. 
A. Smirn, from Walton and Stapleford, and from two 
Dissenting Congregations of London:—By Sir W. 
Fou.kess, from Docking; and from Thetford, for an 
alteration in the Tithe Laws. By Mr. Hopegs, from East 
Malling, for a remission of the Malt Tax; from Brench- 
ley, for an alteration in the Tithe Laws; and from Marden, 
for means to employ the Labouring Poor. By Mr. V. 
Stuart, from Freemen and Freeholders of Carrickfergus, 
complaining of the Forgery of several Names toa Peti- 
tion against the Return of Lord George Hill. By Mr. 
CALLaG@Han, from the Hatters of Cork, for a Repeal of 
the Union with Ireland, By Mr. Suangy, from certain 
persons in Shrewsbury, praying for an alteration in the 
law for Ballotting for the Militia. 


Law as TO Execrion Peririons.] 
Mr. Benett presented a Petition from the 
persons who had petitioned against the 
return for the borough of Winchilsea, and 
entered into the necessary recognizances, 
praying, as they contemplate that the 
measure about to be proposed by Govern- 
ment would effect all that they desired 
with respect to that borough, that they 
might be allowed to withdraw their recog- 
nizances. The hon. Member then moved, 
that the recognizances in question be dis- 
charged. 

The Speaker having expressed his doubts 
as to whether the House, according to the 
Act of Parliament, had power to allow the 
recognizances to be withdrawn, Mr. Benett 
withdrew the Motion, 
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PARLIAMENTARY RerForm.|] Mr. 
Benett presented a Petition from Wilt- 
shire, signed by 14,000 persons, in fa- 
vour of Reform. The prayer of the pe- 
tition was generally for Reform, without 
specifying any particular measure. The 
hon. Member expressed a hope, that when- 
ever the Reform measure of Government 
should be brought forward, he should be 
able to support it, and that it would prove 
a plan of full and efficient Reform. He 
was sure that, in the present state of the 
country, they who opposed all Reform 
would attach to themselves a serious re- 
sponsibility. The petition was signed by 
thirty Magistrates, and a great number of 
clergymen, yeomanry, and shopkeepers. 
The hon. Member hoped that county 
meetings for Reform would be held ail 
over the country. 

Mr. Hunt presented Petitions from 
Wigan, Oldham, Butterworth, a district in 
Manchester, and a parish in Ireland, pray- 
ing for Annual Parliaments, Universal Suf- 
frage, and the Vote by Ballot; also from 
some inhabitants of London, praying that 
the forest of Epping might be given to the 
poor, to be cultivated by them; likewise, 
four Petitions from owners and occupiers 
of Jand in Hampshire, stating, that the 
labourers had been driven by necessity to 
congregate together, and demand a rise of 
wages. They ‘attributed this circ umstance 
to the pressure of taxation, and prayed for 
Reform. The hon. Member read copious 
extracts from these petitions. 

Mr. Beaumont said, as the hon. Mem- 
ber gave notice of his intention to move 
the adjournment of the House at twelve 
o'clock every night, he should not occ upy 
so much time in presenting petitions. 

Mr. Hunt said, that if ‘it were made a 
rule that no petition should be read or 
observed upon, but put at once into the 
Clerk’s bag, it would save him a vast deal 
of trouble, as he had hundreds of petitions 
at home, and thousands more were coming 
to him from the country. If the Vote by 
Ballot should be conceded by the House, 
he believed that the House would be 
troubled with very few petitions more; but 
if it should not, every town and village in 
the kingdom would meet to petition for it. 
He thought that the people could not do 
better than meet on the day appointed: 
for the general fast, for there could not be 
amore acceptable act, in the eyes of God 
and man, than an attempt to re-establish 
the just rights of the people, 


Parliamentary Reform. 
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Assessep Taxes.| Mr. 
sented a Petition from the ¢ 
praying for the Repeal of the 
Taxes. The hon. Gentleman stated, 
it had received a very 
signatures, including 
Mayor, and that he 
prayer of the petition. 


Dundas pre- 
sity of York, 
Assessed 
that 


that of the Lord 
concurred in the 


Mr. Bayntun supported the prayer of 


the petition in the following epee ch :— 
“¢ Sir, —Concurring as [do im the prayer 
of the petition which has just been pre- 
sented from the inhabitants of the city 
which I have the honour to represent, al- 
though it is not my intention to detain the 
House at any length, yet 1 cannot omit 
this opportunity of making one or two ob- 
servations. I, Sir, feel most anxious for 
the repeal of those taxes which operate so 
heavily upon the middle classes of society, 
and indirectly on the lower, and which 
produce little advantage to the 
compared with the discomfiture and misery 
heaped upon these particular classes. 
Constructive taxation may be made the 
instrument of great tyranny and oppres- 
sion; and I appeal to as many of this 
hon. House who are Magistrates, if the 
assessed taxes, particularly the house and 
window-tax, f 


revenue, 


are not productive of more 
litigation and appeal to them, and of more 
personal restraint upon the liberty, happi- 
ness, and prosperity of the people, than 
all the other taxes of the realm. The 
legitimate object, Sir, of all taxation is 
revenue, and personal liberty is necessary 
to enable you more effectually to bear it, 
by leaving you in possession of everything 
necessary to furnish the means, mi pro- 
curing of which nothing affects you like 
the assessed taxes. They are derived, Sir, 
from our incomes and our profits, the un- 
certainty of which makes them sometimes 
prospective and exceedingly vexatious, 
and are quite difierent in their operation 
to taxes levied upon merchandise, which 
are paid out of our capital, are re- 
jinbursed by the consumer of his own will 


and ability, and are frequently a source of 


profit and a stimulus to trade. I should 
not, Sir, have ventured to address the 
House, had | not felt confident that by a 
repeal, say, even partial, of the window- 
tax,—that tax upon the air we breathe, 
and the blessings of health,—great benefit 
would arise, and that it would tend to 
alleviate wt any rate, if not partially to 


remove, much of that distress which hon. 
Members have lately, in this House, most 


large number of 
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unfortunately borne testimony to. Sir, in 
advocating a repeal of these taxes, so 
galling and so vexatious, I would venture 
to recommend to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, coinciding most fully in the obser- 
vations which were just now offered to the 
House by the hon. member for Wiltshire 
(Mr. Benett), who stated, that in pre- 
senting a petition from that county, with 
which I, Sir, am also connected, which 


etition had received the signatures of 
> 


nearly 14,000, many of whom were Ma- 
gistrates, praying for a repeal of these 
imposts, if any other tax was requisite, it 
should be a graduating property-tax ; 
whilst by the payment of taxes property is 
made safe and secure, it is but fair for 
that security that the owners should 
mostly contribute. Even, Sir, although a 
tax upon luxuries appears to be the most 
proper, yet great disadvantage arises very 
considerably on account of these imposts, 
by the non-employment of mechanics, who 
at this day are, to a great number, 
work. It is not my wish, Sir, to say any 
thing that would be calculated to embar- 
rass his Majesty’s present Ministers, who 
seem to be disposed to do every thing 
in their power, standing as they do so high 
in the hearts and expectations of the peo- 
ple, by mentioning, in the room of the 
house and window-tax (if necessary), a 
graduated property-tax. Sir, I have per- 
ceived this day, by some of the daily 
that it is the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government to take off the 
house and window-tax. I trust that it 
may be realized. I have only stated 
what I felt myself bound to do for the 
benefit of my consti ituents Very impe r- 
fectly, | fear,—what would be, in my 
opinion, for the benefit of my countrymen; 
tending to alleviate their burthens and 
distresses, and to ameliorate the condition, 
and increase the happiness, of those in 
the more humble spheres of life—I mean 
the people.’ 


Forrar Disrricr or Burcus.]| Sir 
C’. Forbes said, he had to present a peti- 
tion from the hon. W. Ogilvie, against the 
late return of the Lord Advocate (the 
hon. Francis Jetirecy), as Representa- 
tive of the burghs of Forfar, Cupar, &c. 
The hon. Baronet explained the reason 
why this petition had not been presented 
within the regular time appointed by the 
Standing Orders of the House, which 
require that the presentation of election 
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petitions should take place either on the 
first day of the Session, or within fourteen 
days after the return. In this case it ap- 
peared that compliance with the usual 
regulations was impossible, as the return 
had been made on the 2nd of January, 
and the House, consequently, was not sit- 
ting at the expiration of the fourteen days 
so prescribed, or during any part of them. 
Under such cireumstances, the natural 
course would have been, to present the 
petition on the 3rd of February. The 
petition was accordingly despatched from 
Edinburgh on the Ist for that purpose, 
but owing to a snow-storm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berwick-upon-Tweed, both 
the mail and the messenger were prevented 
from arriving before the 5th inst. The 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving, that 
the petition might be permitted to be laid 
on the Table, in consideration of the pe- 
culiar nature of this particular case, not- 


withstanding the ordinary forms of the | 


House, which would otherwise have re- 
jected it. 

The Motion 
Schonswar. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he had no ob- 
jection, under all circumstances, to receive 
the present petition; but the expediency 
of a strict general adherence to the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House ought at the same 
time not to be forgotten. He thought it 


was seconded by Mr. 
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would be right for the hon. Member to | 


establish his case by evidence at the bar. 
[Evidence was then given at the bar by 
two witnesses, of the names of Barnaby 
and Webster, as to the truth of the alle- 
gations of the petition. The former wit- 
ness deposed, that he himself was on his 
way to London with the petition, but was 
unable to proceed even so far as Berwick, 
owing to the drifting of the snow, and had 
to forward it by the guard to the next 
post town. | 

Mr. C. W. Wynn (the witnesses having 
withdrawn) coutended, that it would be 
contrary to all precedent to receive the 
petition. There was a case in point, with 
respect to the impediment of a snow-fall 
being a sufficient pretext to justify the 
House’s departing from its rule, which 
forbade the reception of a petition not 
forwarded within fourteen days from the 
date of the return. The case he alluded 
to occurred in 1781; it was the Seaford 
case, and the House decided against the 
petition being received. The House could 
not be too strict in enforcing its Standing 
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Orders rigidly, otherwise the door would 
be thrown open to most anomalous pre- 
cedents. Let them, if they so thought it 
expedient, enlarge the period within which 
petitions might be received, but not depart 
hastily from their fixed regulations. 

Lord Althorp said, that he agreed 
with his right hon. friend, that the House 
could not be too slow in admitting excep- 
tions to their general rules; but still the 
present petition was one which it might, 
without inconvenience, he thought, re- 
ceive, though the letter of the Standing 
Order of the House had not been strictly 
complied with. It appeared to him so 
highly improbable that their then receiving 
that petition could, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, operate as an incon- 
venient precedent, that he would not en- 
force too strictly the Standing Order 
against it. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that there was a dif- 
ference between this case and the one 
quoted by the right hon. member for 
Montgomeryshire, inasmuch as in that (the 
Seaford) case all due diligence was not 
used, 

Petition laid on the Table; the ballot 
fixed for the 22nd of March. 


Patent to Print Bibles. 


Parent ro Print Braves.] Mr. Hume 


presented a Petition from Messrs. Childs, 
Printers, at Bungay, in Suffolk, praying 
that the Patent which grants to certain 
bodies the privilege of Printing Statutes, 
Acts of Parliament, Bibles, Testaments, 
Books of Common Prayer, and all other 
Books authorized to be used in Churches, 
and which is now on the point of expiring, 
may not be created anew, and extended 
for a further period of time. The hon. 
Member then moved, ** That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
nature and extent of the duties of the 
King’s Printers, England, Scotland, 
and freland; by what authority their Pa- 
tents are held; how far they have been 
beneficial to the country ; and how far the 
public interests are likely to be promoted 
by them, should it be thought expedient 
to continue them.” He likewise moved, 
that the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee should be reported from time to 
time to the House. 

Lord Nugent said, that he did not in- 
tend to offer any opposition to the Motion. 
He merely rose to state, that a Commission 
had already been appointed by the Trea- 
sury to inquire into the expense occasioned 


in 
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by printing papers for both Houses of 
Parliament. His noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had intended to 
have referred this very subject to the con- 
sideration of that Commission. He was 
happy to state,that the subject of Stationery 
supplied to that House had also come 
under the consideration of the Treasury, 
and a plan had been suggested by which 
one-fifth of the present expense incurred 
on that head would, he believed, be spared. 
He assured his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, that he should be most 
happy to co-operate with him on this sub- 
ect. 

Sir R. Inglis hoped, that measures for 
the abolition of the office of King’s Printer 
would not be taken without due examina- 
tion. It should be recollected, that he was 
responsible for the verbal accuracy of all 
Bills and Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the patent of the 
King’s printer was, in fact, the abridge- 
ment of a monopoly; for if it were abolished 
the sole right of printing Acts of Parlia- 
ment and Bibles; would vest in the two 
Universities. He was sorry that the indis- 
position of the hon. Member [Mr. Hume 
was hoarse, and could not speak] had 
prevented him from going into the sub- 
ject, as he, Mr. Goulburn, was prepared 
to defend the conduct of his Majesty’s 
late Ministers. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap.-- 
pointed. 


Ripeau Canat.] Lord Althorp was 
understood to say, that two notices of his 
stood for discussion that evening. One 
of them related to a Motion for referring 
to a Select Committee the papers and ac- 
counts relating to Windsor Castle and 
Buckingham Palace. As those papers 
were not yet ready to be laid on the 
Table, he should postpone his Motion re- 
garding them till the 15th instant. His 
other Motion was connected with the 
papers and accounts relating to the water 
communications in Canada, along the 
Rideau and Granville canals. ‘The noble 
Lord stated, that the original estimate for 
the latter was 116,000/., and for the former 
169,000/., which were to include the whole 
expense. In 1828, it was found out that 
the Rideau canal could not be completed 
for less than 558,000/., nor the Granville 
canal for less than 176,580/., making the 
estimates for the two, in 1828, 734,000/. 
That sum astonished the House of Com- 
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mons, and the vote was opposed; but 
since then a fresh estimate had been re- 
ceived from Canada, making the expense 
of the Rideau canal 693,000/., and of the 
Granville canal 250,000/., and making a 
total of 943,000/. instead of 734,000/., 
at which the etimate had been calculated 
in 1828. He believed that these water 
communications were valuable, not only 
for the internal trade, but also for the 
military defence of the country. We had 
already expended on these works 572,000/. 
It was hard to give up so large an expense as 
we had already incurred ; yet, when it was 
recollected that this was little more than 
one-half the expense which was to be in- 
curred, and that there was still more than 
400,0002. to be provided for, and he could 
not pledge himself that even the present 
enormous estimate would not be exceeded, 
it was matter for consideration, whether 
we should not rather abandon these 
works than embark in fresh expense. 
He should, therefore, move to refer these 
papers to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Warburton said, that his hon. friend, 


the member for Middlesex and himself 


had objected to the votes for the Rideau 
canal when they were first submitted to 
Parliament, on the ground that they were 
works commenced without the sanction or 
authority of Parliament. He thought that 
Ministers had taken the only proper course 
that was open to them, by determining to 
refer the papers relative to this canal to a 
Select Committee. If there were any trade 
ever carried on along this canal, it would be 
a forced trade; and if so, it would be a loss 
to the mother-country. He did not mean 
to assert that the colony would not receive 
benefit from the formation of this canal ; 
but the benefit which it would receive 
would be a loss to the parent State. He 
was quite certain, that if 250,000/. were 
expended every year on the roads in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, a greater 
national benefit would be conferred on the 
country than any which could ever accrue 
from the formation of this expensive canal 
in Canada. 

Sir John Newport said, that seven years 
ago the propriety of forming this canal had 
been considered in a Committee above- 
stairs, and at that time he had opposed the 
formation of it with all the arguments in 
his power. He thought at that time, that 
the estimates of the expense were falla- 
cious, and he had since been confirmed in 
that opinion by the experience of facts, 
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When this matter came under the consi- 
deration of the Finance Committee, he 
expressed an opinion, which he repeated 
now, that it would be better to saci:fice 
all the money which had been already 
expended, than to proceed in involving 
the country in still greater expenses at a 
time of general distress like the present. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that he had voted 
for the original grant to make these canals, 
and that he was not prepared to shrink 
from the responsibility attached to it. The 
principle on which that grant was made, 
was a wise and statesman-like principle. 
He was glad that these papers were to be 
submitted to the consideration of a Select 
Committee, for he was sure that nothing 
but good could proceed from such a course. 
It was quite consistent in the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridport to object to the grant, be- 
cause he wished to get rid of colonies al- 
together; but that not being his wish, he 
had as consistently, he hoped, supported 
it. He agreed with his noble friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
colony should assist the mother-country 
in the completion of these works. The 
mother-country had, undoubtedly, a great 
claim upon Canada, and he believed that 
the colony would endeavour to take its 
share of the burthen. Indeed he, for one, 
should be greatly disappointed if such 
were not the case. 

Mr. Spring Rice supported the Motion, 
but felt called upon to condemn the prac- 
tice of lavishing the public money on 
works without the consent and approba- 
tion of Parliament. 
hon. Member, who on a former night had 
so strenuously defended the privileges of 


that House, would on the present occasion | 


come forward to assert the impropriety of 
any public works being erected without 
its previous consent. He believed that the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer had be- 
haved with the most perfect candour when 
he laid his statement on this subject before 
the Finance Committee; and he was quite 
certain that at that time the right hon. 
Gentleman was not aware that 400,000/. 
more than his estimate would be wanted 
for the completion of these works. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had only done him justice 
in saying, that when he (Mr. Goulburn) 
had made his statement before the Finance 
Committee, he had no notion that so large 
a sum would be required. It would be 


unnecessary for him to enter into any de- 
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tails on this subject now, because the Com- 
mittee would be better able to investigate 
the grounds of the enormous excess over 
the sum originally proposed. The motives 
which had induced the hon. member for 
Taunton to express a wish that the work 
would not be abandoned, were precisely 
the motives which had produced the ori- 
ginal grant. He believed there would be 
no backwardness on the part of the Cana- 
dian legislature to assist the work, and 
certainly the colonists themselves had 
already displayed that disposition. 

Sir R. Peel said, that as he had under- 
stood the noble Lord, the Committee were 
to report their opinion as to whether the 
advantage of the works, if completed, 
would compensate for the expense of com- 
pleting them. He wished, however, to ob- 
serve, that the opinions of military men 
must be constituent elements of a calcula- 
tion respecting the advantages of the 
works; and, although the Committee 
would have to report facts as well as its 
opinion, yet that its opinion must obviously 
be formed principally upon grounds which 
it might be dangerous to publish. 

Lord Althorp said, he was desirous to 
give the Committee every possible inform- 
ation. 

Motion agreed to. On the nomination 
of the Members of the Committee, 

Mr. Warburton said, that he had been 
misunderstood, and had never expressed a 
wish to get rid of all our colonies. What 
he had objected to was, taxing the people 
of this country for the purpose of extend- 
ing a te rritorial empire which could not be 
maintained. 

Mr. Labouchere was glad to find that 
he had mistaken the sense of the hon. 
Member’s observations, in which light he 
had deprecated them. He thought, that 
the subject of the colonial policy of 
Canada ought to be made one of formal 
discussion. 

Mr. H, Twiss protested against the prac- 
tice of debating a subject of so much im- 
portance as the principle of our colonial 
polic / on an occasion like the present. If 
any Gentleman thought that policy bad,— 
and much more, if any Gentleman thought 
that we ought to abandon our colonies, — 
let specific motions to that effect be 
brought forward. In his opinion, the 
abandonment of the Canadas was quite 
out of the question. They had ever been 
useful to the mother-country, and had 
amply repaid the protection and support 
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received, by diverting, in return, the ap- 
proach of war from England, and serving 
as a field whereon to fight our battles. 

Mr. Robtnson said, that he had always 
understood the hon. member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warburton), and the hon. member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Hume), to express a 
wish, 
any thing might be got rid of; and, like the 
hon. member for Taunton, he was glad to 
be undeceived by the explanation just 
given by the former hon, Member. 

Mr. Baring had always been of opinion, 
that some of our colonies ought to be got 
rid of. Such were the Ionian Islands, 
which he should be glad to see given to 
Greece. 
were not of this character. He thought 
them very valuable, and though he cor- 
dially approved of the present Motion, yet 
he could not help recollecting that ee 
money had not been altogether throw 


that all our colonies which cost us | 


The colonies now in question | 
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away, since it had given employment to | 


from this 
be sup- 


so many emigrant labourers 
country. It must not, however, 


posed that the Committee was appointed | 


to save us the 400,000. or 500,000/. ; for 
that money he was afraid, and a consider- 
able sum besides, had already been ex- 
pended. 

Sir G. Murray said that, concurring 
entirely as he did in the motion of the 
noble Lord, he would not detain the 
House with many observations now, though 
he thought it would not become him to 
preserve silence altogether upon the sub- 
ject. He took it for granted that it was 
not intewded to abandon the colonies, and 
that the object in appointing the Com- 
mittee was principally an economical one. 
He agreed that a Committee would be the 
best place for investigating that subject. 
Allow him, however, to observe, 
it were not intended to abawdon the 
colonies, the completion of the canal was 


highly important in a military point of 


view ; for he was of opinion, that without 
it we could not, in time of war, keep up a 
communication between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal. 

Mr. Maberly thought, that the noble 
Lord had aow taken the only proper 
course that had been taken throughout the 
affair. The whole subject ought to have 
been brought before the House in the first 
instance ; but they had been lured into 
the first vote, and then, on every subse- 


quent vote, the answer to those who op- | 
posed the grants was—“ You have begun | 


that if 


' more to blame in this 
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the works, and you must go on with 
them.” The House, however, had been 
than the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Guest said, that estimates on a sub- 


ject like this were a farce, as must be evi- 


dent from the extra money that had _ al- 
ready been expended. The enormous 
sums that had been laid out on this and 
on similar works, would, he was sure, 
have been much more advantageously em- 
ployed at home. He understood that no 
less than 1,000,000/. had been expended 
on fortifications, and he trusted that the 
noble Lord would have this part of the 
subject thoroughly investigated. 

Lord Althorp did not know how much 
had been expended upon fortifications, 
but he had no hesitation in saying, that he 
thought it highly desirable the whole sub- 


ject should be looked into by a Committee. 


Mr. Hunt said, that he had been, on a 
late occasion taunted with having said 
things out of doors which he had not re- 
peated in that House. Now he had al- 
ways, out of doors, expressed it to be his 
opinion, that no colony ought to be re- 
tained by this country which could not 
keep itse if. Perhaps he had spoken upon 


this subject without that degree of in- 


formation which was necessary to form a 
correct opinion upon it; and if the opi- 
nion was incorrect, he should be glad 
to be better instructed. However, while 
the people of this country were suffering 
so dreadfully, he must protest against 
their being taxed to support the colonies. 
The hon. member for Callington had 
talked about the number of emigrant la- 
bourers which had been supported by these 
works; but did not the hon. Membei 
think it would have been more humane, 
and more advantageous to the country, 
to have employed those labourers at home 
in draining the Irish bogs? The only 
reason for keeping the Canadas, and a 
great many other colonies, was patronage 
—patronage—patronage. He was glad, 
however, to hear from the noble Lord, that 
he was of opinion that the system ought 
to be put an end to, 
Committee appointed. 


Fisuerton Gaou Recurations.| Mr. 
Hunt rose to move, pursuant to notice, 
for “ a Return of a Copy of the Regulations 


/in his Majesty’s Gaol of Fisherton, in the 


County of Wilts, stating whether the prac- 
tice has been for Criminal Prisoners to see 
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their Attornies in private or not, and whe- 
ther a paper of the case of a person named 
Lush, drawn up by the Prisoner, was, or 
was not, in the hands of the Gaoler.” It 
would be remembered, he said, that ona 
former evening, when he moved for an Ad- 
dress to the Crown, he mentioned, that it 


was the practice in the county gaol of 


Wilts not to permit prisoners to commu- 
nicate with their attornies, except in the 
presence of the gaoler or turnkey, and he 
particularly mentioned the case of a per- 
son named Lush, a prisoner in this gaol, 
who had drawn up a statement to submit 
to his attorney, which statement was taken 
from him by the gaoler’s clerk, and placed 
in the hands of the gaoler, it having been 
stated that every written document, coming 
from a prisoner, should be read, in the first 
instance, by the gaoler. When he stated 
these facts on a former evening, he had 
assumed, as a possible case, that a prisoner 
might be entrapped into writing a state- 
ment of his defence, which should be 
afterwards submitted to the prosecutor 
for the Crown, and used for the con- 
viction of the prisoner. The Under Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. G. Lamb) did not 
contradict the facts as stated by him (Mr. 
Hunt), but he seemed to throw a doubt 
on the statement; and the hon. and 
learned Attorney General came forward in 
that manly and conscientious way in which 
he always acted, and said, that as he knew 
nothing of the facts, he could not contra- 
dict the statement ; but he could not sup- 
pose that any thing of the kind had oc- 
curred, for that if such a practice prevailed, 
he had no doubt any attorney who was 
interfered with in such a way would resist 
the interference, -and make his complaint 

in the proper quarter. Now, as he (Mr. 

Hunt) would never come forward with any 
statement which he should not be able to 
prove, he would move for certain returns, 

not only to prove that the practice of 
which be had complained did really exist 

as he had stated, but also for the purpose 

of setting himself right with that House, 

and more particularly with the hon. and 

learned Attorney-General. Under the 

right hon. member for Tamworth’s (Sir 

Robert Peel) Bill, prisons were subject 

to certain regulations, and visiting Magis- 

trates were authorized to establish others, 

which were very often extremely numerous, 
The precise object of his motion was, not 
only to ascertain the rules which existed 
at the period referred to in the county | 
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| gaol of Wilts, but also the practice as it 
appeared in the individual case of the pri- 
soner Lush. As was his duty, he waited 
on the under Secretary that morning, for 
the purpose of explaining the nature of 
the return he intended to move for; and 
was somewhat surprised to learn that, 
though there was no objection to produc- 
ing the printed rules and regulations, there 
was some objection to the latter part of the 
motion. If no such practice as hecomplain - 
ed of existed, nothing could be easier than 
to make a return to that effect ; and, if such 
a practice did prevail, his Majesty’s 
Government ought to be anxious to rescue 
the administration of justice from such a 
reproach. There was no lawyer in that 
House who could stand up and say that 
this was consistent with any legal or 
equitable principle, that the conferences 
of a prisoner with his counsel should be 
known to others. If the motion was not 
granted, he should consider it his duty to 
obtain the evidence of the attornies prac- 
tising in Salisbury, to prove that what had 
occurred in the case of Lush had always 
been the practice in that gaol. His state- 
ment was founded on the facts furnished 
to him by the attorney concerned in the 
particular case alluded to. If the return 
was granted, after what had taken place, 
he should not found any motion on it, as 
he was satisfied the practice would be put 
an end to, as his Majesty’s Government 
must concur with him that it was illegal 
and unjust. He could not sit down with- 
out thanking the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General for defending him the other 
night against the charge made against him 
of exhibiting a kind of spurious humanity. 
He must also briefly refer to what had 
taken place in the House in the early part 
of the evening. He was sorry to say, that 
it was the prevalent opinion out of doors, 
that the sufferings of the people were 
treated in that House with coolness and 
indifference. Now, only that he was 
bound to believe the contrary, he should 
have been inclined to come to the same 
conclusion, in consequence of what had 
passed that evening. When the hon. 
member for Middlesex told the House 
that he was in much pain and suffering 
from a cold, the statement was met by a 
laugh. If this had happened in any 
other assembly, he should have thought 
they were laughing at the sufferings of 
the people; but he supposed (because he 
was bound to do so) that in that House it 
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was a matter of course, and meant no such 
thing. As he was on this subject, he must 
say, that the way in which petitions were 
received was calculated to make a person 
believe that they were disregarded—{[cries 
of “« No, no”.) He contended that such 
must be the impression of every one who 
saw the manner in which petitions were 
received. He had that day presented 
petitions, in which the parties pe titioning 
eloquently described their sufferings ; and 
those sufferings, he might be permitted to 
say, in any other assembly would have 
caused tears to flow. In that House, how- 
ever, the recital of those sufferings ap- 
peared to be received with indifference, if 
not neglect. He wished the people of 
England to know how their affairs were 
managed in that House; and he wished 
their petitions could receive more atten- 
tion; because, that they were not listened 
to was the only way in which he could 
account fur the indifference with which 
they were treated. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for the return. 

Mr. Warburton, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he knew nothing of the 
case to which the Motion related, but he 
was anxious to make a few observations 
in reply to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member. Any person coming into that 
House, and not knowing the great quantity 
of business which the House had to transact; 
any such person who had perused with atten- 
tion the composition of petitions which he 
might present, might imagine that they 
experienced a rather indecorous reception. 
But when the immense number of petitions 
which were necessarily laid before that 
House from day to day was considered, 
it must appear plain to any one, that if 
each hon. Member on presenting a petition 
should accompany it with a long speech, 
it would be absolutely impossible to get 
through the business of the House. He 
(Mr. Warburton) would recommend, that 
a Committee should be appointed to class 
the petitions, an arrangement which was 
adopted in the Congress of the United 
States: that the petitions belonging to a 
certain class should be all brought up to- 
gether, and then hon. Members who wished 
to speak upon the subject to which a par- 
ticular classof petitions referred, would have 
ample opportunity to deliver their senti- 
ments. He merely threw out this obser- 
vation by way of suggestion, The number 
of petitions was increasing every day, and 
as it was necessary the people should have 
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an opportunity of stating their grievances, 


it would soon be found that some kind of 


classification was indispensable. 

Mr. G. Lamb said, that after he had 
stated the information which was in his 
possession, he was sure that the hon, 
member for Preston would see the pro- 
priety of not persevering in this Motion. 
In consequence of a petition which that 
hon. Member had presented to the Home 
Office, stating that a confession of the 
prisoner Lush had been inspected by the 
gaoler at Salisbury, and that there was a 
suspicion that it had been used against 
him on his trial, an investigation into the 


matter had been instituted on the part of 


the Magistrates, and he (Mr. Lamb) had 
now in his possession a most satisfactory 
letter as to the result of that inv estigation, 
from one of the Magistrates, a noble Lord, 
who was no enemy toliberty, orto the rights 


of the people,—he alluded to the Earl of 


Radnor. There was certainly a regulation 
in Fisherton gaol that no written document 
should go forth from any of the prisoners 
without being first inspected by the gaoler; 
there was no exception made for the con- 
fession of a prisoner, as it was supposed 
that if there were, the regulation could be 
easily evaded. It was true that an attorney 
came to the gaol to take instructions from 
the prisoner Lush, and that he was accom- 
panied by one of the turnkeys, but the 
statement in question was not drawn up 
in the presence of the turnkey, for it had 
been previously drawn up by one of Lush’s 
fellow-prisoners. It was delivered to an 
attorney, of the name of Seymour, he be- 
lieved, in the presence of the turnkey, and 
the attorney, knowing the practice of the 
gaol, said it must be delivered in the first 
instance tothe gaoler. ‘The turnkey brought 
it to the gaoler, who, under such circum- 
stances, merely cast his eye over it to 
satisfy himself that it was a bona fide 
confession, and then gave it to the 
turnkey, who returned it in a_ few 
minutes to the attorney. As to any use 
having been made of it, it was, in fact, 
never in any way used at the prosecution 
of this man. The gentleman who was 
employed by the Crown to get up the cases, 
stated, that he had never seen or heard of 
such a paper. There was no use, therefore, 
made of it, and he believed that the gaoler 
knew nothing whatever of its contents. 
There was no rule amongst the regulations 
of Fisherton gaol to prevent the prisoners 
from communicating with their professiona! 
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advisers, but he should certainly infer from 
the circumstances which had taken place 
in this instance, that the practice was, that 
one of the turnkeys should be present on 
such occasions ; and he would undoubtedly 
admit that it was a wrong practice. In 
many well-regulated gaols—and he would 
instance that of Lincoln as one—the rule 
was, that the prisoners should be allowed 
to communicate with their confidential 
professional advisers, without having the 
turnkeys present. He hoped that it would 
now go forth as an acknowledged truth that 
the prisoners, in all the gaols throughout 
the country, had aright to such private 
access on the part of their counsel, 
Under these circumstances, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not think it neces- 
sary to press his Motion. 

Mr. North was surprised to learn that 
such regulations could exist in any gaol in 
the kingdom. It was in violation of a 
great legal principle. If an attorney was 
summoned on a trial, he might refuse, and 
the Court would refuse to receive in evi- 
dence what the prisoner had communicated 
to him professionally, What protection, 
however, had the prisoner in this privilege 
of his attorney, if a third person, not so 
privileged, was present when he made his 
confidential communications ? Such an 
abuse called loudly for reform ; and every 
lawyer in that House was bound to stand 
up and protest against it. 

Mr. Horace Twiss entirely coincided 
with the last speaker. He had no doubt 
that the practice in this instance had 
arisen from accident; that it was not in- 
tended by the Magistrates, but was owing 
to a mistake of the rule of the gaol, and 
he hoped, after what had now taken place, 
that it would be corrected. 

The Attorney General acknowledged 
that the adoption of such a practice was a 
great abuse, At the same time, after the 
unanimous expression of opinion which 
had taken place, he was sure the abuse 
would not be of long continuance, either 
in Wiltshire or elsewhere. As to the case 
of Lush, he was satisfied that no informa- 
tion obtained from. him in the manner 
described had been used against him. 
Every Gentleman concerned forthe Crown, 
on the late prosecutions, would have known 
the impropriety of such a proceeding. If 
a conviction had taken place under such 
circumstances, he did not hesitate to say, 

that it ought to be got rid of; but though 
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knowledge of those concerned in con- 
ducting those cases, he was convinced that 
no advantage was taken of any confession 
made by the prisoner. 

Mr. Alderman Wood believed, that the 
practice complained of prevailed nearly in 
every gaol in the country. In the great 
metropolitan prisons, a room was allotted 
for the prisoners to confer, in private, with 
their professional advisers, or with any 
persons who could aid them in theirdefence. 
The greatest facilities were afforded for 
this purpose in the great metropolitan 
gaols, but it was otherwise in the country 
wherever he had been. ‘ 

Sir Thomas Baring could not allow the 
metropolitan gaols to stand as a splendid 
exception. In a gaol with which he was 
particularly well acquainted, from being a 
visiting Magistrate, aud in several other 
gaols throughout the country, the most 
unrestricted private communication was 
allowed between prisoners aud their at- 
torneys. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he could 
name several county gaols which he had 
visited in the country, and where the 
practice spoken of existed. 

Sir Charles Wetherell begged to differ 
from the worthy Alderman. As faras his 
experience went, he could contradict the 
worthy Alderman’s statement ; and though 
the worthy Alderman had perambulated 
the country, and though he might be 
one— 


“Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes,’’ 


still against such an authority, he (Sir C. 
Wetherell) would contend that the general 
practice in the gaols in England was to 
allow private and confidential access to 
the counsel employed by the prisoners. 
The worthy Alderman, therefore, must 
permit him (Sir C, Wetherell) to say, that 
he had not picked up very accurate in- 
formation in the course of his travels when 
he asserted the contrary. 

Lord Nugent, as visiting Magistrate of 
one gaol, could bear his testimony to the 
inaccuracy of the general statement which 
had been made by the worthy Alderman. 
In the Warwick county gaol, also, he had 
reason to know that the freest access was 
permitted between prisoners and _ their 
attornies. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore thought, that 
all written, as well as oral communications 
of prisoners with their counsel, should be 
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passed between attornies and criminals, 
they ought to be held sacred. 

Mr. G. Lamb quite concurred in the 
opinion, that when an attorney was ad- 
mitted to a prisoner, the papers or docu- 
ments confided to him should be as sacred 
as any private communications could be. 
Perhaps, however, the rule as to written 
communications was considered as a ne- 
cessary precaution, to prevent other writ- 
ings from making their way out of the 
gaol. 

Mr. Dickinson said, that no such practice 
as that which had been so justly con- 
demned by the House existed in Somer- 
setshire. 

Mr. Hunt rose to reply. The hon. 
Member said, that no men knew less of 
what passed in gaols than visiting Magis- 
trates, and for very obvious reasons. He 
did not mean to accuse the Magistrates in 
the present case of acting improperly, for 
Lord Radnor, for instance, was an amiable 
and excellent man, and would not sanction 
such a practice as that alluded to; but 
what he complained of was, that the rules 
and regulations of the gaol gave the gaolers 
a license to do such things as these. The 
late Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, when he (Mr. Hunt) was con- 
fined in a gaol, had brought in a bill, 
by which, no regulations could become the 
law of a gaol, unless they were approved 
of by a full Bench of Magistrates, and 
afterwards confirmed by the Judge of 
Assize. The member for Somerset knew 
nothing of the gaol, alluded to, for not a 
man rode into the town without a cry 
being raised of, ‘Here comes a visiting 
Magistrate,” and immediately the interior 
of the gaol was made to put on a different 
appearance. When he (Mr. Hunt) was in 
gaol, he was precluded from seeing his 
attorney upon professional business; he 
was prevented from seeing his family and 
children when he was ill, and from having 
his doctor to perform an operation upon 
his eye, in a case of ophthalmia, under 
which he was labouring. In consequence, 
however, of the bill brought in by the late 
Secretary of State, such things could not 
be done now, unless there was a great 
neglect of duty on the part of the local 
authorities. The hon. member for Wilt- 
shire had said, that he was a vigilant 
Magistrate, and if such things had passed 
in a gaol within his district, surely they 
might pass in other gaols. The information 
which the Secretary of State got was the 
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very worst in the world. Lord Radnor 
knew nothing of the facts, and the paper 
alluded to had been three days in the 
hands of the gaoler before it was trans- 
mitted. The Secretary of State had been 
grossly imposed upon, and he hoped that 
visiting Magistrates would take a lesson 
from this. He had had the honour of beiny 
confined for two years in gaols, and he 
knew what Magistrates were very little 
aware of. Under the circumstances of 
the case, however, he should not press 
the matter further, and would withdraw 
his Motion. 

Mr. G. Lamb begged to remind the 
hon. member for Preston, that he had 
never said that Lord Radnor was a visiting 
Magistrate; all he had said was, that upon 
this occasion his Lordship had undertaken 
to visit the gaol, and to investigate the case. 

After a few words from Mr. Benett the 
hon. member for Preston withdrew his 
Motion. 


Tue Recorpversuir or Dusrin.] Mr. 
Shaw, in moving for the papers of which 
he had given notice, said, that it was most 
painful to him, on the first occasion that 
he had to address the House, to do so upon 
matter more personal to himself than 
of public and general interest; but he 
looked to the justice of the House for that 
hearing to which he thought the defence of 
himself and the other official persons con- 
nected with the Court over which he pre- 
sided, was entitled. The document which 
gave occasion to his present motion was 
rather a mockery of the rights of pe- 
titioning, than anything like a serious de- 
sign to effect any public or useful object. 
The petition purported to be a petition 


from the Prisoners confined in the Gaol of 


Newgate, in Dublin, when, substantially, 
the petitioners were no others than a 
single individual, named Joseph Andrew 
Macdonnell. Now, at the time referred 
to in the petition, there was no such per- 
son in the prison, nor for a month previ- 
ously, as he was enabled to show from thie 
certificate of the Governor. In that pe- 
tition it was alleged, that several persons 
were confined in the gaol of Newgate, and, 
though ready for trial, were kept in pri- 
son, and could not be tried in consequence 
of his (the Recorder’s) absence from 
Dublin. What was the fact? At the time 
when that assertion was made, there was 
not a prisoner remaining in the gaol except 
two, and they were not prepared. He was 
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not one hour absent from Dublin during 


the confinement of any one of the pe- 
titioners, or rather, of the persons who} 
signed a petition that virtus lly came from | 
Macdonnell, who, though he wasa Ca- 
tholic, and never professed any other re- 
ligious forms of Church disc ipline, never- 
thele ss made ita matter of compl unt, that 
there had been some delay in the coming 
ofa Protestant Clergyman, for whom he 
had sent. In strictness, Mr. Blacker was 
not bound to come, for he was not the 
Chaplain of the prison—he was merely 
the City Chaplain ; yet, when he did come, 
Macdonnell laughed, and said he would 
petition. The next charge was made 
against the medical officers of the esta- 
blishment. The petitioner stated, that the 
said officers refused to come to his assist- 
ance, though it had been represented to 
them as a case of life and death—that, in 
fact, there was some danger that he might 
die within the hour ; though, in truth and 
in fact, he was, during the entire term of 
his imprisonment, in perfect health. He | 
had also been informed, that the brother 
of this Macdonnell had offered bail to the 
Magistrate by whom he was committed, 

and the offence admitting of bail, the 
Magistrate agreed to accept the security 
offered, but Macdonnell refused, and ex- 
pressed his desire to be sent to prison, 

saying, that he had his reasons for wishing 
to be sent, for that he wanted to bring 
over the Recorder from London to try 
him, and that he wonld make the medical 
men and the Chaplain attend, or else have 
them dismissed, through the instrument- 
ality of the hon. member for Clare. Mac- 
donnell was, when first sent to prison, 
placed at the debtors’ side, but was there so 
unmanageable, that it was not possible to 
permit him to remain. He knocked down 
every one who came in his way; barred 
out the turnkey ; set fire to the furniture, 
and, in short, he so conducted himself, that 

it became absolutely necessary to remove 
him to the felons’ side, which was the 
object he had in view, intending then to 
prevail upon the prisoners there to sign a 
petition praying for a Repeal of the Union. 

When he was brought into Court, he en- 
deavoured to raise a mutiny in the dock, 
and exerted himself to prevail upon his 

fellow-prisoners to give three cheers for a 
Repeal of the Union. His appearance on 
that occasion was certainly most extra- 
ordinary, and possibly, that very extraordi- 


| 





nary appearance might have excited the 
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{| sympathy of the honourable Member ;— 
| the prisoner wore a loose coat, a coloured 
shirt, no neckeloth, his face was dis- 
| tinguished bya superabundance of hair, 
and his person otherwise decorated with 
the liberty. He must be 
permitted to observe, that hon. Mem- 
bers ought not to take representations 
of this nature without something like in- 
gation. The petition was, on the face 
of it, destitute of probability. The hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman then went on to 
observe, that both the hon. Members (for 
Clare and for Middlesex) were 
formed with respect to the sittings of the 
Quarter Dublin—they sat 
quarterly, and might adjourn for six weeks 
as they saw fit; the 
had no power to alter the times of sitting. 
Sir Jonas Greene had been in the habit of 
adjourning irregularly, and not sitting on 
consecutive days; but it had been his 
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coming the arrear of 


intention, if ever he succeeded in over- 
business, to adjourn 
for fixed periods, and to sit on consecutive 
days; but that intention he, unfortunately, 
did not live to carry into effect. 
| he (Mr. Shaw) succeeded to the office, he 
applied himself almost unceasingly to 
reniove that arrear, and it took him two 
years to get it under. When that object 
was once accomplished, he went upon the 
system which his predecessor had intended 
to adopt—namely, that of having regular 
adjournments and consecutive days of 
sitting. There were in Dublin eighteen 
gaol-deliveries in the year, being more 
than in any town in Ireland, or, he be- 
lieved, in England; at the present mo- 
ment there was no arrear of business, and 
that was more than could be said of the 
Court for the last thirty years. As this 
business was arranged, he had four-tifths 
of the year at his disposal. When pressed 
by his constituents to devote that time to 
the care of their interests in that House, 
he felt bound candour to tell them, 
that the duties he might have to perform 
as their Representative must be at all times 
subordinate to his judicial duties, and he 
challenged any man to show that he had 
ever neglected the duties of Recorder of 
Dublin. He fairly apprised his constitu- 
ents of the terms upon which he accepted 
the trust they were about to repose in him, 
and frankly suggested to them, that they 
would be better served by a man who 
could devote to them the whole of his time. 

He was, however, chosen by the electors of 
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Dublin; and, upon the ground of his 
being able to attend in that House only 
for the times he had stated, he trusted 
the House would not think proper to in- 
terfere with the choice of as free, as en- 
lightened, and as numerous a constituency 
as any that sent Members to that House. 
It had been charged against him, that | 
when he was elected to the office of Re-| 
corder, he pledged himself to sit for three | 
days in every week ; to that he begged to| 
give the most unequivocal contradiction— | 
what he did say was in reference to the} 
Act which, prohibited the Recorder from | 
practising as a Barrister within his juris- | 
diction as a Judge, permitted him to| 
practise on circuit and in his chambers. 
He said, that he would not avail himself’ 
of the permission which that Act afforded 
him; he thought it would better consist 
with the dignity of the judicial office, not 
to practise as a barrister either on circuit 
or in chambers—to say nothing of absti- 
nence from private practice enabling him 
to devote more time to his ofticial duties, | 
The hon. member for Clare, and the hon, 
member for Middlesex had charged the 
late Government with something like an 
offence, in permitting him to sit in that 
House while he held the office of Re- 
corder. He had no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that the opinions of the late 
Government were against his becoming a 
Member of that House, but on reflection, 
he came himself to a different conclusion, 
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which he should be sorry to see degraded 
by its holder becoming a quarterly men- 
dicant at the Castle for his salary, or ap- 
plying for it annually in that House. If 
the Recorder of Dublin was to be excluded 
from that House, let the proceeding be 
adopted on principle, but let not him be 
made the object of a personal enactment. 
He concluded by moving for a return of all 
prisoners in custody and tried during the 
Recordership of Sir Jonas Greene and the 
present Recorder of Dublin, and thosedur- 
ing the same period remaining for trial, with 
the number of adjournments and sittings 
respectively, with the number of traversers 
and prisoners held to bail at each general 
Quarter Sessions, showing those cases dur- 
ing that period which had been untried 


lin consequence of the absence of the Re- 


corder; also, copies of warrants issued 
for the augmentation of the salary of Re- 
corder of Dublin, under the forty-eighth 
of George 3, c. 140, and the fifth of George 
4, cap. 150. 

O’Gorman Mahon seconded the Motion, 
and pronounced a warm eulogium upon 
the talent and good feeling manifested by 
the hon. and learned Recorder, observing, 
that he would, if removed from either, be 
a loss to the Bench or the House. He 
assured the hon. Member, that, in the ob- 
servations which he made respecting the 
petition in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was complained of, he was 
not influenced by any feeling of hostility. 





It was, however, of little importance 


whether he was or was not a Member of } 


that House, but it was of great importance 
that a judicial situation, however subordi- 
nate, should be wholly independent of 
the Crown. Connected with this topic, 
it was important for him to advert to what 
had been said on the subject of the late 
Government, which, it was alleged, he 
was brought in for the purpose of sup- 
porting. He denied that he ever came 
into the House for any such purpose, 
He meant, on the contrary, to support the 
present Government so long as it proved 
itself worthy of the confidence of inde- 
pendent Members; but no Government 
should have any support from him beyond 
the moment when that support could be 
given with independence and consistency. 
The whole of what had been said with 
respect to his salary he set at perfect 
defiance. He received and held his situ- 
ation in complete independence of the 
Crown: it was a judicial office, and one 


He did not mean to throw any imputation 
upon the hon. Gentleman. But, under 
' the circumstances, no other course was 
| left him but to comply with the request 
| of those who had called on him to present 
their petition. He was confident that 
the hon. the Recorder and the House 
would acquit him of all unkindly feeling. 
The petition was, as the hon. Gentleman 
had said, that of John Andrew Macdon- 
nell; but it bore the signature of fifty 
other persons. Of Macdonnell himself he 
knew nothing. But he knew that person 
to belong to one of the first families in Ire- 
land. Having received from him a letter, 
stating that he was in a gaol in Dublin, 
suffering confinement for a crime of which 
he knew himself to be innocent, demand- 
ing atrial, and unable to obtain one—and 
stating, that others were similarly circum- 
stanced—he felt himself bound to lay the 
case before the House. The Recorder, 
indeed, had now informed him of one fact, 
of which, until then, he had not heard, 
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that the petition had fourteen fictitious 
signatures. He was sure that it was un- 
necessary for him to inform the House 
that he was unaware of such a deception 
having been practised. He disclaimed an 
intention to cast imputations upon the Re- 
corder, or to act towards him with any 
want of courtesy. On the contrary, when 
the petitioner complained that he could 
not obtain a trial in consequence of the 
hon. Member being absent from his duties 
in Dublin, to attend to his duties in that 
House, he had communicated to the Re- 
corder his having that petition to present. 
On his way to the House, however, he had 
met with a gentleman, one of the hon. 
member for Dublin’s constituents, who 
told him, that he had requested the hon. 
Member to remain in London, as business 
was to come before the House in which 
he (the constituent) was interested. But 
the Recorder was called away from his 
dutiesin Parliament to hisduties in Dublin, 
and could not remain here to attend to 
the parliamentary interests of those whom 
he represented. On hearing that circum- 
stance, he had felt it his duty to present 
the petition. He was glad that he had 
so done his duty. Ifhe had not done so, 
the House would not have been gratified 
with the display of talent which the hon. 
member for Dublin had that night ex- 
hibited. That hon. Gentleman had said, 
that if before presenting the petition he 
had looked into it, he would never merce 

sented it; but he did not think that the 
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unhappy prisoners, conscious of their in- 
nocence, and kept back from trial (ma- 
niacs though they might be) he did not 
know, though the hon. Member, the Re- 
corder, might. What, he would ask, was 
the fate of this man, Macdonnell, whom 
the hon. and learned Gentleman called a 
maniac? How was he disposed of? Was 
he guilty or innocent? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given no inform- 
ation to the House upon points. 
He, however, would tell the House, that 
the prisoner was arraigned; he was put 
upon his defence, and triumph: intly ac- 
quitted ; and yet thes Recorder would ask 
him why he presente -d the petition of a ma- 
niac? If he was a maniac, he was, at all 
events, an innocent one. Was it because 
he was badly dressed, or because he was 
not dressed precisely according to the hon. 
Member’s own notions of fashion, that the 
hon. Member called him a maniac—or was 
it because he had no waistcoat? If he had 
not, that was the greater reason why he 
Should not be kept unjustly in prison. 
It might be true that he had neither waist- 
coat nor cravat; but it did not follow 
that he was a maniac. All he knew of 
him was, that he was descended from an 
illustrious family, and that it was the 
fashion to call every Irishman who had 
anything to ¢ omplain of, a maniac. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had talked 
of the imaginary sufferings of the petition- 
ers; but he would ask, if it was an 
imaginary suffering to be im a cold 
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these 





phraseology of the petitions sent to the 
House was to influence Parliament in 
forming a judgment upon their merits, 
He was sure that if petitions were to be 
rejected on account of the inelegance or 
inaccuracy of the language, they who 
stood in need of protection could never 
lay their complaints before the House—if 
their petitions were even written by 
some Members of Parliament themselves. 
But the same carefulness of style was not 
to be expected from men incarcerated in 
a gaol, as from a gentleman reclining at 
his ease upon a sofa. The petition, how- 
ever, came from a person not only in 
prison, but innocently imprisoned -know- 
ing that his release would be the result of 
his trial, and not only unable to put him- 
self upon his trial, but even to ascertain 
when he was to be tried. The gaoler 
could give him no information. No one 


could tell him, because the Recorder was 
Now, what was to be done with 


absent. 





prison —— a waistcoat or cravat? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman might think 
him mad because he complaine dof this, 
and might have said to the jury, ‘ Look 
at him, look at the madman; he is as 
mad as a March hare; he is charged with 
aun assault. He had the impudence to 
send over a petition to the House of Com- 
mons about my not being here to try the 
prisoners, which is alone a proof that he 
is guilty.”—The jury, however, said, “ No. 
It is true he is not clad so well as you are, 
Mr. Recorder, nor has a three-tailed wie, 
nor 5002 a-year in one place and 1,6002 
a-year in another; but still we do think 
him not guilty ;” and they accordingly 
acquitted him. He did not think the hon. 
Member was justified in using such lan- 
gnaze; nor did he think that the privi- 
lege of Parliament extended so far as to 
entitle a Member to abuse a person who 
was not in the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had entered into a 
O02 
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vindication of the chaplain and the 
surgeon of the gaol, but it was not against 
them that he had complained, but against 
the Recorder. He did not know that 
Macdonnell was a Catholic, nor did he 
think that he ought to have inquired, for 
a man’s religion should be left between 
himself and his God. He thought that 
Macdonnell was a Protestant, in which 
idea he was confirmed by the fact of his 


wishing to receive the sacrament. If he 
demanded such comfort, the rev. Clergy- 


man should have attended to him; and 
if he were a Catholic, he should have at- 
tended the more readily, in order to rescue 
him from the delusion under which he 
laboured. He had heard, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, when he canvassed 
for the office of Recorder, had declared, 
that he would give three days in the week 
to the performance of the duties of the 
office; which attention was the more 
necessary, owing to the arrears of business 
which had been left by his predecessor, 
and which, he had himself stated, would 
take two years to clear off. According 
to the constitution of 
understood that every Member of 
House was supposed to be always in bis 
place. How, then, could the hon. 
ber attend to his duties there and in 
Dublin also? How many persons were 
there at that moment walking into the 
gaol of Newgate, and no one there to try 
them ? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
ought to be there to try them as rapidly 
as possible, in order that men might not 
be punished when they were innocent. 
How many persons were there situated 
like Macdonnell, and how were they to 
get out when the Recorder was in London ? 
The Corporation, whom the Recorder re- 
presented, for he must deny that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was the Repre- 
sentative of the people of Dublin—that 
Corporation paid the hon. Gentleman 4007, 
a year for attending in that House to 
watch over their interests and the House 
yearly voted him 1,600. more for 
charging duties in Dublin inconsistent 
with his duties in Parliament. He had 
heard much of Reform in England, and 
of Reform in Scotland, but instead of any- 
thing being done for Reform Ireland, 
where one of the grossest abuses that 


—— 
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existed in the Representation was com- 
plained of, the member for Dublin stood 
up, and called the grievances of Ireland 
imaginary, and described the aggrieved as 
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maniacs. The hon. member for Dublin 
said, that he supported the Government ; 
if that was any merit, he would not deny 
the hon. Gentleman’s claim to it. He 
was sure the hon. the Recorder would 
support every Administration as well 
as he supported the last and the present, 
No doubt, if there were twenty Govern- 
ments in the next twenty months to 
come, as opposed in principle as_ the 
last and the present, the hon. the Re- 
corder would keep his place on that side 
of the House. He (O’ Gorman Mahon), 
however, trusted, that if the hon. Gentle- 
man was so determined a friend to 
Governments, he would give up his oftice 

Recorder, and not yield to Ministers 
a support which cost the guiltless prisoners 
so much of unmerited suffering. The 
Recorder’s assertion of his independ- 
ence was scarcely reconcileable with the 
fact, that he received 1,600/. a year de- 


pendent upon the vote of the House. Of 


the inconvenience of the Recorder’s being 
a Member of Parliament, he had him- 
instance. Having 
purchased a freehold in Dublin, he was 
unable to have it registered, because the 
Recorder was in London. He was, there- 
fore, deprived of the power (to which his 
freehold entitled him) of voting for an 
efficient Representative, should the hon. 
Member be sent back to his constituents. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the simple fact was, 
that the confinement of which the prison- 
ers complained, was occasioned, not by 
his absence from Dublin to attend his 
in Parliament, but by the 
adjournment of the Court in which he 
had the honour to preside. He regretted 
that the hon. member for Clare had not 
an opportunity of registering his freehold, 
but that was not his fault. "Had he been 
then in Dublin, it would not have been 
in his power to prevent that inconvenience. 


usual 


He could not regulate the discharge of 


his duties by the wanderings of the hon. 
member for Clare. With respect to his 
independence, he had not said that he 
was independent of his salary, but the salary 
did not render him dependent on the 
House, or on the Corporation of Dublin. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if the hon. 
member for Clare would bring in a bill 
to prevent persons holding judicial offices 
in Dublin from taking seats in that House, 
on the principle of the bill which excluded 
Irish Masters in Chancery from Parliament, 
he would support it. 
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393 Law of Settlement Bill. 
Motion agreed to, 


Game Laws.] Lord Althorp said, 
that before the Recess he had promised 
to give every assistance in his power to 
the amendment of the Game Laws; and 
he was now ready to redeem that pledge. 
A noble Marquis (Chandos) had already 


undertaken to effect some amelioration of 


those laws; but the views of that noble 
Lord differed so very much from his views 
on the subject, that he felt it necessary to 
propose bringing in a new bill himself. 
The noble Lord then gave notice, that he 
should, on Tuesday next, move for leave 
to bring in a bill for the Amendment of 
the Game Laws. 


Law or Serrrementr Bitti.] On 
the motion of Mr. Weyland, the Order of 
the Day for the further consideration of 
the Settlement of the Poor Bill was read. 
The hon. Member stated, that the Bill had 
no reference tothe policy of the Poor- 
laws, but was merely a technical enact- 
ment, intended to amend some defects in 
the existing law, which gave rise to great 
litigation. By a decision of the Judges, 
who had strictly interpreted the words of 
the law, its spirit was violated, and it was 
consistently with their recommendation 
that he brought in the Bill to amend the 
law. 

Mr. Holme Sumner thought it better 
that there should be a declaratory law 
than a new enactment. 

The Speaker suggested that, as the Bill 
was likely to give occasion to several 
questions ‘being ‘put, it would be better 
that it should be re-committed. 

The House accordingly went into a 
Committee ; several verbal amendments 
were made in the Bill, when the House re- 
sumed. 


SFO PO PORT OTE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Feb. 11, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of SHAFTEs- 
RuRY, from Gloucester, for a Repeal of the Duty on 
Coals carried coastwise. By the Earl of RapNor, from 
Eastwood, Renfrewshire, for Retrenchment and the exten- 
sion of the Elective Franchise in Scotland; and froma 
place in Berkshire, praying for an alteration in the Tithe 
System. By Lord WHARNCLIFFR, from Bridlington, in 
the East Riding of the County of York, for a Repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes. By the Earl of CARNARVON, from 
Magistrates and Landowners, of the County of Meath, 
against the granting of large Pensions by the Crown; 
praying for a Revision of the Pensions already granted ; 
and also for a Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. By Lord 


FARNHAM, from the Cork-cutters of Dublin, for a Repeal 
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of the Union. For the Abolition of Slavery, by the 
same noble Lord, from Halmerend Meeting-house, Aud- 
ley :— By Earl Gower, from Glenlough. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.] Lord 
Farnham presented a Petition from Navan, 
in the County of Meath, praying fora Tax 
on Absentee ‘Proprietors, and Retorm, but 
upon a principle in which he could. not 
concur—namely, Vote by Ballot; and 
the petitioners prayed that the duration of 
Parliaments should be confined to three 
years, and that all householders should 
have the right of voting. He seized the 
occasion which the presenting of this pe- 
tition offered him, to say a few words on 
the subject to which it related. He was 
not one of those who held the opinion, 
that the actual distresses of the country 
arose out of the want of Parliamentary 
Reform. But he was satisfied that an 
opinion that such was the case did prevail 
very generally throughout the country; 
and he had no objection that the subject 
should be considered. The noble Earl at 
the head of the Administration had noti- 
fied, on the first night of their Lordships’ 
meeting after the Recess, that Ministers 
had taken up the subject, and had pre- 
pared a measure which, as they conceived, 
would effectually attain the desired object 
of Reform, without giving any just cause 
of alarm to those who were anxious to 
preserve the institutions of this country. 
He did not at present ask from the noble 
Earl any information respecting the de- 
tails of the measure ; and it was not with 
a view to elicit any such information that 
he now adverted to the subject. But 
then it was of the greatest importance 
that their Lordships should have the fullest 
and most accurate knowledge of the pre- 
sent state of parliamentary representation, 
and that the most authentic information 
on that head should be laid before them, 
before they were called upon to decide on 
the merits of the new plan. It was to be 
lamented, that information of this descrip- 
tion had not already been produced on 
their Lordships’ Table ; but as it was not 
already there, no time ought to be fost in 
procuring it, in case the Ministers still en- 
tertained the purpose of bringing their 
plan before the Legislature, at the period 
which had been already mentioned. He 
did not know whether, in order to procure 
the information. re quired, a Committee of 
Inquiry ought to be appointed, but he was 
convinced that some thing ought to be 





done, to bring the present state of the Re- 
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presentation, in the fullest and 
authentic manner, before the House with- 
out delay. He was aware of only two 
ways in which the object could be accom- 
plished; the one was, by appointing a 
Committee of Inquiry—the other was, by 
procuring the most ample supply of docu- 
ments relative to the subject, so that when 
the new measure came before them, they 
might be enabled in the most effectual 
way to compare the present state of the 
Representation, with that which would be 
established by the plan to be proposed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, incase it should be 
adopted by the other branch of the Legis- 
lature. It would be, therefore, very grati- 
fying to him, if he could learu from the 
noble Earl that he intended to lay on their 
Lordships’ Table this desirable information 
before they were called upon to discuss 
the new measure, in case it should pass 
the other House, and come before their 
Lordships. Unless the most ample in- 
formation should be laid befere them by 
Ministers, he himself should be disposed 
to move for the necessary documents. He 
should be very sorry to be eas! to inter ‘= 
fere with the course which the 
wished to pursue in reference to this sub- 
ject, but he did think that it was desirable 
that their Lordships should have better in- 
formation than that which was to be col- 
lected from newspapers, or from Red 
Books or Black Books. There was a great 
variety in the elective qualifications in all 
places in this country, except in the quali- 
fications of the great body of electors 
for the counties, as to which last alone 
their Lordships had already sutlicient in- 
formation. But in many places there was 
a great variety of qualifications, and there 
were, perhaps, comparatively few persous 
who had an accurate knowledge of scot and 
lot, pot-walloping, and other qualifications 
of that sort; and it appeared to him that 
they ought to have a full view of the 
whole. As he had already said, he should 
have no objection to have the question 
considered ; but he should certainly be 
disposed to stop the progress of the new 
measure, until their Lordships were in 
possession of the information which he 
had mentioned. 

Earl Grey said, that nothing could be 
more proper, or more considerate, than 
the resolution of the noble Lord, to abstain 
at present from requiring any information 
from his Majesty’s Ministers, as to the 
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-arliamentary Reform, before it came 
regularly under the consideration of that 
House, when the whole of the plan might 
be fully and fairly discussed. If he (Earl 
Grey) had thought that any more preli- 
minary information was requisite than 
that which the Legislature must have ac- 
quired in the course of the forty years 
during which the subject had been under 
(discussion, he should not have failed to 
call for such information. But although 
there was a great variety of elective quali- 
fications in different places, he considered 
that the whole now sufficiently well 
known to enable the two Houses of Par- 
liament to compare the present system 
with that which Ministers meant to pro- 
pose, and to come to a sound conclusion 
on their merits; and he was, 
opinion, that he could not bring 


Was 


before 


their Lordships accurately, in the shape of 


Returns, the description of information 
which the noble Lord required. 
the noble Lord did think it desirable that 
such information should be had, and would 
move for such documents as might appear 
to him best calculated to elicit that in- 
formation, he (Earl Grey) should be in- 
clined to give his assent to the motions— 
provided, however, that they did not in- 
terfere with the progress of the measure, 
which in every view ought to be submitted 
to the consideration of the Legislature 
with as little delay as possible. Unless 
the motion of the noble Lord for docu- 
ments should occasion an unreasonable 
delay in the consideration of the subject, 
he should not be disposed to stand in their 
way; but it was of the highest import- 
ance, that at this moment no delay that 
could be avoided should take oxo in 
bringing under the attention of the Legis- 


; lature a subject, which, according to the 


noble Lord’s own admission, had made a 
deep end general impression throughout 
the empire. Jt was obviously highly de- 
sirable that the matter should be. speedily 
and thoroughly investigated and settled, 
that men’s minds might be set at rest on 
the subject, and the general agitation 
composed. As to the other course of 
proceeding mentioned by the noble Lord, 
viz. that of an inquiry by a Parliamentary 
Committee, that was a mode to which he 
confessed he felt considerable objection. 
It was a course which he himself had 
often proposed, and the objection that had 
always been made to it was, that this 
would be only setting on foot an inter- 
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minable investigation, calculated to loosen 
opinions, without any great chance of 
leading to any precise or beneficial result. 
He thought at the time that there was 
much in these objections, and it had, 
therefore, become the wish of Ministers to 
keep clear of them, and with that view 
they had thought it best to submit the 
measure at once to the Legislature, in the 
shape of a bill. That Bill would be dis- 
cussed on its merits, without keeping the 
public mind in suspense on a_ subject 
which had made a deep impression on the 
great mass of the community; so that 
public confidence might be restored, and 
an additional impulse given to the causes 
of public prosperity. It was on these 
grounds that the Ministers acted, and it 
was for these reasons that they had adopt- 
ed this course in bringing the measure 
under the consideration of the two Houses 
of Parliament —first, under the considera- 
tion of the other House, where it was, in 
every view, desirable that it should origin- 


ate; and next, under the consideration of 


their Lordships, whose sanetion he hoped 
it would receive. The noble Lord had 
referred to what he had said on the first 
night after the Recess, and he now re- 
peated that the measure had the unanimons 
approbation of the Ministers, and the 
sanction of him, without whose approba- 
tion they, as Ministers of the Crown, could 
not have brought it forward. And he did 
entertain a sanguine hope, thatthe measure 
would be found effectual for its purpose, 
and, at the same time, restrained within 
such moderate bounds, as _ to be suscepti- 
ble of being carried into execution with- 
out danger to the institutions of the State. 
The noble Lord himself had the temper 
and good sense not to call for any in- 
formation as to particulars at present; and 
such information, if it had been called for, 
he should not have been disposed to give ; 
and neither on this, nor any future occa- 
sion, would he say more on the subject, 
until the bill should come under discus- 
sion in its regular progress through Parlia- 
ment. He repeated, that if the noble 
Lord thought proper to move for docu- 
ments, if the motions should not produce 
undue delay, and interfere with the pro- 
gress of the measure in contemplation, he 
would lay no difficulty in the way of the 
noble Lord. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Feb. 11, 1831. 


Minutes.] Mr. STANLEY took the Oaths and his Seat as 
Member for Windsor. 

A new Writ was ordered for Bletehingly, in the room of R. 
W. MILLS, Esq., who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 

Bills. The Money Payment of Wages Bill, and Building 
Acts Amendment Bill, were read a second time. A Bill 
to continue the 54th Geo. 5rd (Scotch Bankrupts Act,) was 
read a first time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Briscoe, the total 
number of Lunatic Asylums in England and Wales, 
stating the number of Patients, &c.:—On the Motion of 
Mr. Guest, the Pensions granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund. 

Petitions presented. For the Repeal of the Duties on 
Printed Calicoes, by Mr. TkNNant, from the Calico 
Printers of Salford, and some other place :— By Mr. Gis- 
BORNE, from Calico Weavers at New Mills, in the County 
of Derby, and from various places in the manu acturing 
districts. For the Repeal of the Duty on Sea-borne Coals, 
by Mr. R. Grant, from Norwich: -- By the Marquis of 
Tavistock, from Bedford:—By Mr. Alderman Woop, 
from Cripplegate:— By Sir W. INGiLBy, from Gains- 
borough and Spilsby :—By Sir J. Newport, from Water- 
ford:—By Mr. J. Jones, from the Coal-owners of the 
Southern District of Durham, and from Cardiff. By Mr. 
EvaNs, from Tavistock, for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Death. By Mr. HuGHes HuGues, from the 
Rev. Thomas Spencer, praying the appointment of a 
General Synod to inquire into the affairs of the Church, 
and all that concerns its Revenues and Discipline. Fora 
General Fast, by Sir M. Stewart, from Greenock :—By 
Mr. PortTMAN, from Long Bredy and Little Bredy, 
Dorsetshire :—By Lord VaALENTIA, from the Congregation 
of a Chapel in Long-acre:—By Lord Bernarp, from 
Bandon. Against the Truck System, by Mr. LitrLeTon, 
from a place in Staffordshire:—By Mr. Evans, from 
Leicester. By Mr. Alderman Woop, from the Farmers 
and Graziers visiting the Annual Christmas Cattle Show, 
in Goswell-street, praying relief from Tithes; from Crip- 
plegate, in favour of Open Vestries; and from the same 
place, for the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. For Reform 
in Parliament, by the same hon. Member, from Malmes- 
bury :—By Mr. WareurtTon, from Bridport;— By Lord 
EprincTon, from Totness:—By Sir M. S. STEWART, 
from Paisley, from Stirling, and from Greenock :—-By Sir 
J. Newport, from the Corporation, and also from the 
Inhabitants of Waterford. By the same hon. Member, 
from the Catholics of ‘Thomastown, Inistioge, and several 
other places, against the Grants to the Kildare-street 
Society; and from two Parishes in Kilkenny, praying for 
a Repeal of the Union. For the extension of the Galway 
Franchise, by the Marquis of Tavistock, from Ballin- 
dooley :— By the Earl of UxpripGe, from the Vicarage 
of Clare. By Lord StrRATHAVEN, from certain Farmers 
and Butchers, for the Repeal of the Duty on Carts with 
Metallic Springs. By Mr. Byna, from Paddington, for an 
alteration in the New Police Act. 


Tirnes.] Mr. Alderman Wood presented 
a Petition from the Parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, complaining of the burthens 
imposed on them fur the payment of Tithes, 
When the present incumbent came to his 
living, his tithes amounted to 4001. a 
year, in 1826 they were augmented to 
1,200/.; and the Vicar subsequently en- 
deavouring toenforce the paymentof 2s. 9d. 
in the pound, they were augmented to 
1,8001. a year. At present the petition- 
ers complained, that they were unable to 
pay thatsum; numberless distress-warrants 
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had been issued ; and unless the Legisla- 
ture interfered, the parish would be ruined. 

Sir R. Inglis said, the facts of the case 
were these: 
Henry 8th, the parish was one of those 
bound to pay 2s. 9d. in the pound on the 
rental ; but for a considerable period, the 
incumbent had been contented to take a 
fraction of his right, though he had never 
given up that right. When he claimed it, 
discussions ensued, and it was at length 
agreed to give him 1,800/. a year, instead 
of paying him 2s. 9d. in the pound. An 
Act of Parliament was passed in the 7th 
year of the late King, to give validity to 
that agreement; and now the parish came 
to the Legislature to ask it to rescind that 
Act. The parish was not a poor one, 
for the rental amounted to 40,000/. a 
year, and the rates were appropriated to 
purposes over which the clergyman had 
no control. In his opinion, the tithes of 
the clergy were just as sacred as the pro- 
perty of the Corporation; and he did not 
think that the House could with any pro- 
priety listen to the prayer of the petition. 
He deprecated discussion on the subject, 
knowing that it was apt to excite and 
irritate the feelings both of the clergy and 
their parishioners. 

Mr. Portman was sorry such incidental 
discussions should be raised; and he cen- 
sured the hon. Baronet for having, in this 
instance, provoked it. 

Mr. Grove Price said, that the petition- 
ers had agreed to give the Vicar Is. 3d. 
where he was entitled to 2s. 9d.: and he 
supposed that they wanted the Legisla- 
ture to give them the privileg re of giving 
the Vicar his 2s. 9d. 

Mr. Alderman Wood had no wish to 
throw any imputations on the Vicar, 
whom he had known long, and knew to 
be most respectable ; but he must repeat, 
that the parish was not able to bear its 
present burthens. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Littleton presented a Petition from 
the Tithe-payers of Marwood, in Stafford- 
shire, praying for the Abolition of Tithes. 
The hon. Gentleman observed, that he 
was strongly attached to the Church of 
England, but he was of opinion, that a 
law, restricting pluralities, and providing 
for the more equal remuneration of the 


clergy, might be very advantageously in- 
troduced as soon as our domestic aifairs 
wore a more settled aspect. 
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SratE oF IreLanp.|] Mr. Dominick 
Browne presented a Petition from a parish 
in Mayo, complaining of Distress; and 
also gave notice, that he would, on Friday 
next, present a petition from the County 
of Mayo, complaining of want of food. 

O'Gorman Mahon took the opportunity 
of asking his Majesty’s Government, whe- 
ther they had received any information 
with respect to the recent attack made 
by the police on an innocent and unarm- 
ed set of people, in the district which 
the hon, Member had referred to, by which 
one man had been killed. Several thou- 
sands of the people there were in a state 
of absolute starvation. Yet what was the 
conduct of some of the Magistracy ? One 
of the Magistrates had declared, that he 
would take the first opportunity of shoot- 
ing a ‘ bloody rebel,’ as he called him, of 
the name of Hughes, a parish priest, as he 
would shoot a mad dog. After such a 
speech, and after the bloody declaration 
which had been recently made from thy 
Treasury bench [crzes of ‘ no, no, no!”’}. 
He would say to the hon. member for 
Limerick—‘‘ Yes, yes, yes!” He would 

y, that the denunciation respecting Ire- 
land would cause torrents of blood to flow 
in that country, unless that House inter- 
fered to prevent it. Another Magistrate 
of the county of Mayo had declared, that 
he was re ady with a body of men in arms, 
to rush upon any persons who were friends 
to the Repeal of the Union. When the 
Government here, and when their tools in 
Ireland, had made such declarations, he 
repeated that he hoped the House would 
interfere to prevent the torrents of blood 
which would otherwise be shed. Govern- 
ment appeared to be determined to per- 
severe In prosecuting Mr. O’Connell upon 
a penal, vicious, and tyrannical Act. 
[hear, hear!| That ‘ hear’ was, he sup- 
posed, for the purpose of showing what 
sort of spirit of conciliation actuated that 
House, and what the unfortunate peopl 
of Ireland were to expect from it. He 
repeated, that the Act upon which Mr. 
O’Connell was prosecuted was a penal, 
vicious, and tyrannical law. It was passed 
for the purpose of suppressing the Catholi 
Association, and was now turned to the 
purpose of suppressing alldiscussion. He 
called on the English Government to in- 
terfere and prevent any further proceed- 
ings against Mr. O’Connell. If he were 
found guilty, and sent to a dungeon, seven 
millions of Irish hearts would accompany 
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him thither. He trusted that Govern- 
ment would be wise in time, and avail 
themselves of his warning. He hoped 
the noble Lord would retract the bloody- 
minded expressions of the other night 
[cries of ‘No, no—Chair, Chair !””] 

The Speaker said, he was sure that 
whatever language might escape from any 
hon. Member in the warmth of debate, 
the hon. member for Clare could not 
mean to impute to any Gentleman in that 
Housea premeditated and deliberate inten- 
tion to use expressions such as_ those 
which he had described; if he did, he 
must be told that he was not in order. 

O’Gorman Mahon had not meant any 
offence, but merely employed the phrase- 
ology which most appositely expressed 
the sentiments which he honestly enter- 
tained towards his Majesty’s Ministers. 
He conceived that the language to which 
he had alluded indicated a disposition in 
them to resort to the shedding of blood, 
rather than consent to the measure which the 
people of Ireland had determined to carry. 
He did not mean tocall the Ministers bloody- 
minded ; he only meant by that phrase to 
intimate, that they were disposed to en- 
gage in blood rather than yield the point 
at issue. He was convinced, that if his 
Majesty’s Government were to put an end 
to the prosecutions which were now going 
on, they would do a great deal to allay 
the discontent in Ireland. If Mr. O’Con- 
nell were to be found guilty, he was con- 
vinced that the effects would be most 
calamitous: if innocent, what a triumph 
would it be to their opponents to be able 
to say, that they had endeavoured to apply 
a vicious and tyrannical penal law to a 
bad purpose, and had failed in_ their 
attempt. He trusted, therefore, that they 
would no longer continue the prosecution 
of men for preserving the peace of Ireland 
—yes, he maintained that Mr. O’Connell 
and the Catholic Association had done 
more than could have been achieved by 
any other persons for the preservation of 
peace in Ireland. The Duke of Welling- 
ton had said, that a hundred thousand 
men would not put down the disturbances 
in Limerick alone, yet that object had 
been effected by the Catholic Association. 
If Mr. O’Connell were made a martyr, it 
was impossible to foresee the conse- 
quences. Should he be thrown into chains, 
ten thousand petitions would be present- 
ed from Ireland, appealing to the reason 
and humanity of the House to liberate him. 
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Mr. Stanley was sure the House would 
not think it necessary for him at present to 
reply to the speech of the hon. member for 
Clare. He rose merely to answer the 
question which the hon, Gentleman had 
put to him at the commencement of that 
speech. Noman could more deeply than 
himself lament the distress which existed 
in the district of Ireland to which the hon. 
Gent. had alluded; but the Government 
was oblived to use peculiar precautions 
in that district. With respect to the man 
who had been unfortunately killed, he was 
one of an armed and tumultuous assem- 
bly ; and it was doubtful from what quarter 
he had received his death. A Coroner’s 
Inquest had sat upon the body, and their 
inquest was to that effect. The Govern- 
ment and the police were anxious that 
the matter should be fully investigated, in 
order that the guilty party might be ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. Dominick Browne, as member for 
Mayo, begged to observe, that he had 
never heard of any Magistrates having 
used the expression which had been de- 
scribed by the hon. member for Clare. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Lord Althorp moved, that at its rising, 
the House should adjourn to Monday. 

O’ Gorman Mahon availed himself of the 
opportunity to observe, that the statement 
which he had made respecting the Magis- 
trates had been published in all the Mayo 
Papers. ‘Thename of the Magistrate who 
said that he was ready to shoot the bloody 
rebel of the name of Hughes, as if he 
were a mad doz, was * * * * * 
The name of the Magistrate who said he 
had an armed body ready, whenever 
Government gave the order, to shoot away 
at the Anti-Unionists, was Sir S* * * 
O’M * *. Let the House recollect the 
year 1798, and not allow the people of 
Ireland to be driven into rebellion by per- 
secution. 

Mr. Dominick Browne repeated, that 
he had neither seen nor heard anything of 
the declarations described by the hon. 
member for Clare. 

Lord Ebrington observed, that if the 
hon. Member arraigned the conduct of 
any individual in the cases to which he 
had alluded, he ought to make a specific 
motion on the subject. In his opinion, in 
the present state of Ireland, the measures 
which had been adopted with reference to 
the hon. member for Waterford and his 





friends, were absolutely necessary; and 
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he perfectly concurred in the sentiments 
which had been expressed the other even- 
ing by his noble friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was perfectly con- 
vinced that the Repeal of the Union would, 
in effect, be the dismemberment of the 
empire. A complete and entire separation 
of one country from the other must be 
attended by ruin to Ireland, and destruc- 
tion to the British empire. He was per- 
fectly ready, therefore, to concur with his 
noble friend, and to say, if the dreadful 
alternative were presented to him, of civil 
war, or the dismemberment of the empire, 
he would prefer civil war. He had the ho- 
nour to represent a large body of consti- 
tuents, and he should not be afraid to go 
back and state to them the declaration 
which he had just made. He was also 
connected by birth and property with Ire- 
land, and he should not be ashamed or 
afraid to go to Ireland and frankly avow 
his sentiments. 

Sir J. Bourke said, he was acquainted 
with Mr. St. George, and was persuaded 
that the House ought to receive with great 
caution any imputation upon that gentle- 
man.—Motion agreed to. 

Supety—Tne Bupcer.| The various 
Financial Papers on the Table, having, on 
the Motion of Lord Althorp, been referred 
to the Committee of Supply, the House 
resolved itself into the said Committee. 

Lord Althorp then said, in rising to 
address the Committee on the present oc- 
casion, he did so with the greatest feeling 
of embarrassment. The task which he 
had undertaken to perform was not light, 
even to those to whom it had been fami- 
liar; but to him, who was wholly unac- 
customed to the statement of long financial 
details, it was necessarily one of peculiar 
difficulty. He was certain, therefore, that 
the Committee would give him credit when 
he said that he was not inclined to detain 
them longer than the occasion absolutely 
required ; at the same time, he feared that 
he should be compelled to trespass more 
upon their patience than, under other cir- 
cumstances, he might be obliged to do. 
It was his intention to state to the Com- 
mittee the financial plans which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had resolved to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the House of 
Commons. He took that early opportunity 
of doing so, because he knew the anxiety 
of the House and the country to be in- 
formed of the nature of those plans. He 
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took that early opportunity of making a 
statement of the Suppliesand Expenditure, 
for the reason which he had already men- 
tioned ; notwithstanding the whole of the 
estimates for the present year were not 
yet on the Table of the House. He trust- 
ed, however, that the rough estimate 
which he had made of the sum total of the 
expenditure of the year, would enable him 
to make his statement sufficiently clear 
and intelligible to the Committee. Before, 
however, he went into that statement, 
and into any description of the altera- 
tions in our financial system, which he 
meant to suggest for the consideration 
of the Committee, he should take the 


| liberty of stating what his Majesty's 


Government had done with reference to 
the reduction of oftices. The Ministers 
had not been in Office long enough to 
propose all the reductions which it might 
be advisable to make; but they had ‘al- 


ready determined upon the reduction of 


many places; some of which might be 
carried into effect immediately, although 
the greater part would certainly require 
time before they could be fully adopted. 
He would then proceed to state the names 
of the offices which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were of opinion might be reduced 
without any detriment to the public ser- 
vice; and in making that statement, he 
wished the Committee to understand, that 
he did not describe the reduction as any 
great immediate saving of the public 
money; because, although it would cer- 
tainly be productive of immediate saving, 
it would not be so to the extent which 
might be expected, because it was neces- 
sary to provide for many of the persons 
whose offices were to be reduced, by re- 
tired allowances. The names of the offices 
which it appeared to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might be advantageously reduced 
were — The Vice- Treasurer of Ireland, the 
Lieutenant-General, and Clerk of the De- 
livery of the Ordnance; the Auditor of the 
Civil List; the Treasurer of the Military 
College; the Treasurer of the Military 
Asylum; the Postmaster-General in Ire- 
land; the Resident Surveyor-General, 
Surgeon, and other Officers, sixty in 
number, connected with the Post-Office 
in Ireland; the King’s Stationer, and four 
Clerks in Ireland; two Commissioners of 
the Navy Board; two Commissioners of 
the Victualling Board; the Superintendant 
of Transports; the Paymaster of Marines, 
and seven Clerks; seventy-one Officers of 
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the Dock-yards, with salaries from sixty 
to six hundred pounds; one Inspector of 
Stamps appointed to Manchester; one 
Distributor of Stamps in Cumberland; 
the Receiver-General of Taxes in Scot- 
land ; forty-six Receivers of Taxes in Eng- 
land; the Husband of the Four and a 
Half per cent Duties; the Commissioners 
of Sequestration in the West Indies; 
making, in the whole, 210 places which, 
in the opinion of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, might, with the assistance of the 
House of Commons, be advantageously 
reduced. Besides the reductions he had 
described, his noble friend at the head 
of the Colonial Department, entertained 
hopes that he should be able to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Com- 
mission appointed by his Majesty’s late 
Government, to inguire into the abuses of 
the Colonies; and if his noble and learned 
friend, the Lord Chancellor, should be 
enabled to carry his intentions into effect, 
a great reduction would also take place 
in his department. He had already stated, 
that he did not mention these reductions 
as any great economy in point of money, 
but as a great diminution of patronage ; 
and as a confirmation of his declaration 
on a former occasion, that the Govern- 
ment of this country would no longer be 
carried on by patronage. He would then 
proceed to make the financial statement 
for the year. The mode which he should 
adopt was the usual one of comparing the 
Supplies which he should have the honour 
of proposing for the present, with the 
actual Revenue of the last year. The 
amount of the proposed Supplies for the 
present year was 46,850,000/., including, 
of course, the interest of the Debt and 
Exchequer Bills, and all the other annual 
charges. The Income of the year 1830 
was 50,060,0002.; but from that sum 
must be deducted the duties on beer, 
leather, cider, and a portion of the 
duties on sugar, amounting altogether to 
2,910,0002. ‘This would reduce the in- 
come to 47,150,000/. If from that be 
subtracted the estimated expenditure of 
46,850,000/., it would leave a surplus of 
300,000/. Now, although he was never 
an advocate for a large Sinking Fund, or 
a large surplus revenue, he certainly 
thought that a surplus of only 300,0002. 
was coming too near the margin. He did 
not consider that a time when distress 
prevailed very generally, and when doubt 
and danger was affecting the commercial 
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and manufacturing interests, was a fitting 
time to effect an alteration in the system 
of taxation; but he did think that the pre- 
sent juncture was a favourable one, our 
manufactures being in a prosperous con- 
dition, to make those changes and reduc- 
tions which might give a stimulus to in- 
dustry, and relieve the poorer ¢ lasses. This 
was the great object he had in view, as 
he trusted would, before he sat down, ap- 
pear manifest to the Committee. The 
question then was, how was this to be 
done? How did he propose to effect such 
a reduction? And heie another question 
of no little moment suggested itself. Was 
it possible to take off the taxes altogether 
which it was supposed pressed most par- 
ticularly and directly on the poorer classes, 
and thus effect the relief they contem- 
plated? He maintained that it was not; 
and for this reason,—that the poorer classes 
consumed but few taxable commodities. 
Then how did he propose to effect this re- 
lief ? His answer was, that he believed the 
best mode of relieving the burthens of 
the labouring classes was, giving them 
employment, and that this could be en- 
sured only by reducing the taxes which 
pressed most immediately on the pro- 
ductive industry of the country,—for, by 
relieving our trade from its fiscal embar- 
rassments, we should add to the means of 
employing industry. It was with this view 
that he approac hed the investization of 
the finances of the country. It was hardly 
necessary to inform the House, that the 
state of our finances, considered with a 
view to affording relief by a reduction of 
taxes, at present did not admit of a large 
direct reduction of the revenue necessary 
to meet the expenditure of the country. 
Still, however, he thought that consider- 
able relief might be indirectly afforded to 
our productive industry, by a change in 
the mode of our taxation. Bearing this 
in mind, he had endeavoured to make such 
a classification of our taxes as would afford 
this indirect general relief without detri- 
ment to the public service. He had di- 
vided the taxes thus into three great 
classes :—the first, consisting of those on 
commodities from which a larger revenue 
micht be fairly expec ‘ted than was at pre- 
sent contributed, if the duty were lessened ; 
—that is, in other words, that the high 
duty at present levied, by narrowing the 
consumption contracted the revenue; and 
that the increased consumption conse- 
quent upon a lower rate of duty, would 
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more than make good the difference be- 
tween the sum at present collected and 
the reduced rate of duty. It should be 
always the care of the Government to en- 


deavour to obtain the largest amount of 


revenue that could be obtained from an 
increased consumption, for the very in- 
crease, besides being a source of fruitful- 
ness, so faras it went, showed that the 
rate of duty was not oppressive. The first 
head, then, of taxes which he proposed to 
reduce, were those on commodities of 
which there would be an increased con- 
sumption; and, by that means, an in- 
creased revenue, in consequence of the 
reduction. The second class of taxes con- 
sisted of those which, instead of being 
equally and impartially distributed amongst 


all classes, were levied but on one part of 


the community. And the third class con- 
sisted of those taxes which, besides inter- 
fering with our commerce, took more out 
of the pockets of the people than was fur- 
nished to the revenue. These were the 
three heads of taxes to which he thought 
it the duty of the Government to direct 
its attention, with view to improving 
the situation of the country. By a mo- 
dification of all and each of them—by a 
reduction, or, as it might be, a repeal here, 
and a more equal distribution there—the 
general system of our taxes would be 
much improved, without detriment to the 
revenue, and to the great relief of the 
country. It was but justice to his right 
hon. friend opposite (Sir H. Parnell) to 
declare, that the general views of finance 
which Ministers had adopted, and meant 
to act upon, were those laid down in his 
admirable work on Financial Reform,— 
a work of which it was almost impossible 
not to speak in the language of eulogy, 
and which explained more clearly and 
more accurately our financial relations 
than any other with which he was ac- 
quainted. The noble Lord then proceeded 
to say, that the first tax of the first of his 
three classes,-—that from which an increase 
of revenue might be derived from the in- 
crease of consumption consequent upon a 
reduction of duty—to which he would in- 
vite the attention of the Committee, was 
that on Tobacco. They had several tables, 
throwing light on the variations of the 
amount of revenue derived from the duty on 
tobacco, leading to the inference, that as the 
tax was high, the revenue was low; and, 
vice versa, as the duty was low, the consump- 
tion was so much increased that the revenue 
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was augmented. It was in this spirit that 
he proposed to reduce the duty both on 
raw and manufactured tobacco, and ex- 
pected no loss ultimately to the revenue, 
while the reduction would be felt as a 
great relief by the poorer classes; and, 
what was a matter of paramount import- 
ance, it would destroy the smuggling trade 
in tobacco in Ireland. He therefore pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on raw tobacco 
from 3s. per pound, the present rate, 
to ls. 6d.; and that on manufactured, 
from 9s. to 4s. 6d. Before he proceeded 
further, with reference to this tax, he 
begged leave to call the attention of the 
Committee to a notice of Motion with 
respect to the Growth of Tobacco in Ire- 
land, which stood for that evening. It 
was not the object of his bill actually to 
prohibit the growth of tobacco in that 
country; but he saw no reason why a lower 
amount of duty should be levied on the 
tobacco grown in Ireland than on that 
imported, There was nothing in a 
financial point of view to wz wrrant such a 
difference, and tobacco was not a species 

of agricultural produce that called for such 
a protection. It might be that some day 
or other some such protection might be 
necessary, but as matters then were, it 
would be disadvantageous to this country 
to unduly encourage the erowth of a com- 
modity which could not be cultivated on 
our soil without a great protecting duty. 
As a general principle, he repeated, it was 
wrong to endeavour by high protecting 
duties to encourage the growth of a com- 
modity for which we possessed no natural 
advantages, and the article of tobacco pre- 
sented no feature to warrant its being made 
an exception. He therefore would pro- 
pose, as an equivalent to the Is. 6d. duty 
on raw foreign tobacco, a tax of a certain 
—he could not then precisely say what— 
rate per acre on the land devoted to the 
erowth of tobacco in Ireland, to be levied 
after the seed had been put into the ground, 
By this tax, he considered he was consult- 
ing the general interests of the country in 
a broad national point of view—that w hich 
alone should influencethe Finance Minister 
of this great empire. Having made these 
observations with respect to his bill to 
regulate the growth of tobacco in [reland, 
he would proceed with his statement. 
The next tax to which he would call the 
attention of the Committee, with a view 
to reduction,—on the principle, he again 
begged them to bear in mind, of an in- 
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crease of revenue from the increased con- 
sumption which would follow a reduction 
of duty—was of a sort which, he admitted, 
did not apparently seem to bear so im- 
mediately upon the comforts of the people; 
but which he, nevertheless, maintained, 
was felt as a burthen, and as such the re- 
duction would be hailed as a_ general 
benefit—he meant the duty on Newspapers 
Stamps, and Advertisements. The stamp 
on newspapers was at present 4d. each 
number, with a discount of twenty per cent 
for ready money; and that on adver- 
tisements 3s. 6d. each. He proposed to 
reduce the newspaper duty to 2d. (no dis- 
count to be allowed), and the duty on 
advertisements to ls. on all advertise- 
ments under ten lines, and to 2s. 6d. on 
all advertisements above ten lines. This 
reduction, he was confident, would be felt 
as a great relief to the public at large, 
while the revenue would be ultimately a 
gainer. He would next beg leave to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
second class of taxes in which he proposed 
a modification ; namely, that class which, 
as he had described, pressed partially on 
a part of the community, contrary to that 
wholesome principle of taxation which 
would distribute taxes equally among all 
classes. The first of this class which called 
for immediate modification was, as he was 
sure the Committee anticipated, that on 
Sea-borne coals. If there was any one 
tax which pressed more immediately than 
another on the labouring and less wealthy 
classes, it was this tax ; therefore, if there 
was one more than another the reduction 
of which would be felt as a relief by these 
classes, important as coals were as a 
matter of fuel, a prime necessary of life, 
this was it. But it was not only as a fuel 
consumed by the labouring classes them- 
selves, that the reduction of the duty on 
coals borne sea-wise would be hailed as a 
great benefit. Asa fuel it was of essen- 
tial importance in our manufactures—so 
that by lessening its cost we should re- 
move an impediment to industry, and thus 
increase the demand for labour. The 
reduction would therefore operate as a 
double benefit to the labouring classes. 
And here he would say, that he hoped that 
after this evening it would not be said that 
Ministers were not mindful, or were luke- 
warm to the interests of Ireland; for by 
that country, still more than by this, was 
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more than this would the removal of that 
rrievance be feltas a benefit. The extent 
of that benefit might be estimated when 
he informed the Committee, that he pro- 
posed to repeal the Sea-tax on coals alto- 
gether, and by so doing he must in a 
peculiar manner benefit Ireland. He 
would next call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the taxes coming under his third 
division—those which interfered with the 
interests of commerce, and took more 
money from the pockets of the people 
than the revenue was benefitted. The 
tax on Tallow Candles came under this 
head, and therefore was one of those 
which he proposed to reduce. Many bene- 
fits to the less wealthy classes of society 
would, he expected, accrue from this re- 
duction. If the farmer, for example, 
made use of the raw material which came 
into his possession in his domestic arrange- 
ments, and made himself his own candles, 
without the Excise duty and the manu- 
facturer’s profits, it was evident he would 
be a considerable gainer. And so with 
respect to other persons engaged in in- 
dustry, from whom, as he had stated, a 
greater amount of duty was taken, under 
the present arrangement, than the benefit 
derived by the Exchequer counterbalanced. 
Another tax of this kind,—pressing, if 
possible, still more exclusively on the 
poorer classes—which he proposed to 
reduce, was that on Printed Calicoes. 


| This tax not only operated as an impedi- 


ment to our manufactures, but was partial 


|in its pressure, and most expensive in its 


collection ; thus uniting the greatest ob- 


| jeetions that could be offered to the im- 


position of any tax. The amount levied 


‘on the people was actually 2,000,0002. 


per annum, while not more than 500,0002. 
went into the Exchequer. And then, as he 


| had stated, it fell almost exclusively on the 
| poorerclasses of consumers, and as such, he 


need not say, was one which it was most 
desirable to have repealed. Another tax of 
this kind was that on a commodity which, 
under a better system of finance, ought to 
be one of the staple manufactures of this 
country,—he meant the duty on Glass, 
Possessing, as we (lid so eminently, every 
advantage which machinery, and material, 
and fuel could afford with respect to the 
manufacture of glass, and aided as these 
advantages would be by the intended repeal 


_of the coast-duty on coals, and bya reduc- 


the Sea-tax on coals felt as a grievance ; | tion of the present rate of duty on the com- 


and, as a consequence, by that country | modity itself, it was not too much to ex- 
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pect with confidence that ere long our glass 
manufactures would be in a state of great 
prosperity, with an annually increasing 
export trade. There were several other 
smaller miscellaneous taxes, which came 
under the third division of his subject, 
which he also intended to repeal altogether, 
or reduce considerably. ‘The value of 
some of them might be estimated from the 
fact, that 163 different taxes produced 
but 200,000/. per annum to the revenue. 
Of these the chief was the auction-duty 
on the sale of land, which he meant to 
repeal altogether, as the revenue derived 
very little from it, while it operated very 
inconveniently in cases of sale of landed 
property. These were the taxes the re- 
duction of which he conceived would 
be felt generally beneficial without being 
detrimental to the revenue. The next 
point, then, for the consideration of 
the Committee was, first, the loss which 
the revenue would experience from 
his proposed reductions, and in the 
next place, how he intended to make 
that loss good. He would first state the 
apparent loss, and then the actual loss. 
For the sake of clearness he would state 
the amount in round numbers. The re- 
venue at present derived from tobacco 
was 2,800,0002., which, reduced one-half, 
would leave |,400,000/. apparent loss on 
that article. ‘That derived from news- 
paper stamps was 389,000/.; that from 
advertisement duties, 150,000/. He caleu- 
lated the loss from his proposed arrange- 

ment, supposing that no change took place 
in the number of either newspaper stamps 
or advertisements, would be 190,000/., 
though it was evident that the number of 
both would largely increase, and the defal- 
cation of the revenue by so much be 
lessened. The apparent loss, then, on the 
taxes to be reduced would be as follows 


From the reduction of the duty on L£ 
Tobacco 1,400,000 
Newspapers and Adv ertisements 190,000 
Coals and Slate .. -» «+ 830,000 
Candles .. ; ‘ 420,000 
Cottons, pr inted on -+ $00,000 
Glass es in -» 600,000 
Auctions, Sale of land ‘ia 60,000 
Miscellaneous or is > Cae 80,000 


Making a tctal apparent loss to 
the revenue of ; -» 4,080,000 
Now this sum, he would presently show, 
would not be so much a loss to the revenue 
as an actual relief to the people, parti- 
cularly the less wealthy classes. The next 
point was, as he said, to make good this 
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loss without imposing an equal burthen on 
the people. His plan was, to impose such 
new taxes, or to modify those in existence, 
so as not to interfere with the productive 
industry, nor press on the less wealthy 
classes. The first article of this kind, the 
tax on which he proposed to modify, was 
that on Foreign Wines. The duty at pre- 
sent on French wines was 7s. 3d. per 
gallon; on other foreign wines, 4s. 10d., 
and on Cape, 2s. 3d. He proposed to 


equalise them, at one standing duty of 
To this scheme of 


5s. 6d. per gallon. 
equalization he did not anticipate any 
serious objection, unless perhaps with 
respect to the increase of duty on the 
Cape wine which the new average would 
impose. But when the Committee took 
into account that but little trade, com- 
paratively, was carried on in real Cape 
wine,—what was sold under that name 
wholesale, and what was usually bought 
in retail, being very different articles,—it 
would see that that objection had little 
weight, as compared with the advantages 
of which the proposed change would be 
productive. He did not anticipate any 


diminution of the general consumption of 


foreign wines from his proposed average ; 
on the contrary, he had strong grounds 
for presuming a great increase; but he 
would take the average c onsumption at its 
present amount, and hom that we should 
have an increased revenue. The average an- 
nual consumption of foreign wines in this 
country was 6,700,000 gallons, which, at 
5s. 6d. per gallon, would yield a revenue 
of 1,840,000. The revenue at present 
derived was, 1,585,0002.; for convenience 
sake, he would take it at round numbers, 
and call it, 1,590,000/., which, if deducted 
from the calculation of the sum which he 
supposed would be yielded by the general 
duty of 5s. 6d., would leave a surplus of 
revenue of 250,00027. The noble Lord here 
said, he had to correct the estimate which 
he had a few minutes before given to the 
Committee, of the loss which the revenue 
was likely to experience from his proposed 
reductions. Thesums he had stated were 
merely proportions of the present revenue, 
but he did not think the actual loss would 
equal that. The correct estimated loss 
would be as follows :— 


On Tobacco... £800,000 
Newspapers and 
Advertisements 100,000 
Coals and Slate.. 830,000 (as stated before). 
Candles ........ 200,000 
Cottons, printed 500,000 (as before). 
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Glass «+++es++e+ 600,000 (as before). 
Auctions ...... 60,000 (as before). 
Miscellaneous .. 80,000 (as before). 


Making a total loss 
to the revenue of 3,170,000 


With respect to candles, he thought it 
right to explain that the loss could not be 
as great as he had stated in his first esti- 
mate, because it was not intended that 
the reduced duty should come into force 
till the 10th of October next. The reason 
of this delay was owing to several ofhcial 
communications—of the nature of which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) 
must be fully aware—which he had had 
with several gentlemen interested in the 
tallow and candle trade, who represented 
to him, that owing to the quantity of stock 
on hand, very serious losses would ensue 
to them if the reduction took place sooner. 
He felt himself bound to attend to their 
representations, and thus the period for 
reducing this tax had been postponed, 
making that difference in the estimate he 
had explained. Having thus made this 
correct statement of the loss which the 
revenue would experience from his pro- 
posed reductions, he would proceed with 
the plan by which he proposed to make 
good the defalcation. He had already 
stated the grounds on which he expected 
an increase of revenue from the wine duty 
to the amount of 240,0002. The next tax 
which he proposed to modify was, in prin- 
ciple, like to that on wine. It was one 
which had been frequently discussed in 
that House, and one in which he had 
himself, as a member of the Foreign Trade 
Committee, taken an active part. The 
tax he alluded to was that on Timber, one 
which imperatively called for re-modifica- 
tion. A simple statement of the regula- 
tions at present in force with respect to 
this trade would place this in a clear light 
before the Committee. The duty on fo- 
reign European timber in the rough whole 
state was 55s. per load; that on Canada 
timber, 10s.; while the duty on the same 
timber, cut up in deals, was on the Euro- 
pean, 45s. per load, and that on the Canada 
but 5s. 9d. The tax evidently, as it stood, 
was not only unequal, but it was higher 
on the raw than on the manufactured 
article. There were other considerations 
connected with this subject, which he 
might take advantage of a more conve- 
nient opportunity to enter upon ; at present 
he would confine himself to it as a matter 
of finance. In this light, then, he pro- 
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posed not to actually equalize the duties, 
but to place them nearer such a level as 
would conduce to the general interests of 
the country, without injury to any parti- 
cular class or individuals, while the reve- 
nue derived from the tax would be con- 
siderably increased. Timber was an article 
not easily smuggled, so that an equalizing 
duty was not so necessary as it would 
be with a less bulky commodity. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to lower the duty on 
European timber to 50s. per load, and 
raise that on the Canada timber to 20s.,— 
rates which would bring them nearer to 
an equality in the market than those un- 
acquainted with the timber-trade could 
readily imagine, while the preference which 
we bestowed on the produce of our own 
colony would be maintained. The ad- 
vantage of duty in favour of the Canada 
timber would still be 30s. the load. He was 
warranted from existing data to calculate the 
increase of revenue from thischangeof duty 
at 750,000/.; but to prevent disappoint- 
ment and needless controversy, he would 
take it at only 600,0002. The next tax he 
was about to propose was one to which, 
in limine, he anticipated objections, which, 
however, the advantages would, he hoped, 
counter-balance. It would be objected, 
he expected, that it went to impose a new 
tax on one of our staple manufactures, 
and would besides be attended by the in- 
conveniences consequent upon a drawback 
duty. He admitted, he repeated, that 
these were objections; but though he was 
unwilling to tamper with a staple commo- 
dity, by imposing a new tax upon it, the 
sum would be small, and only intended to 
meet the loss which the reduction of the 
duty on the same article in another form 
would occasion. ‘he Committee was aware, 
that by reducing the tax on printed cot- 
tons, those consumed by the poorer classes, 
there would be a loss to the annual reve- 
nue of 500,000/.; and they were also 
aware that one principal ground for making 
that reduction was, that the tax fell more 
particularly on the less wealthy classes. 
Now, he proposed to throw the tax over 
all the consumers of cotton, instead of 
chiefly on one part, as the duty at present 
pressed, and thus save the revenue, and 
relieve the poorer classes who consumed 
the article. This would be accomplished 
by a duty of ld. per pound on all Raw 
Cotton imported, with a drawback duty to 
the same amount on all manufactured cot- 
ton exported. He admitted that there were 
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objections to this drawback duty, and to 
a tax on the raw material of industry, but 
he put it to the Committee, whether the 
advantages, on the other hand, did not 
more than counterbalance the objections. 
He would take the revenue to be thus 
derived at 500,000/., judging by the aver- 
age import of cotton for the last few years. 
The import the last year of all was 
179,200,000lb.; of which there re- 
mained for home consumption, about 
119,500,000Ib., which, at Id. per Ib., 

would produce nearly 498,0001.; 
take it at 500,000/. in round numbers. 
The next tax to which he invited the notice 


of the House was that on the export of 


Coals. At present, the duty amounted toan 
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time assist as much as possible in equali- 
zing the weight of the public burthens, he 
proposed to lay a duty of 5 (10s.) per cent 
on the bond fide sale or transfer of landed 
property; the duty not to be levied on 
such transfers as are made for the purpose 
of mere aeaeeny: This would be a new 


tax of § percent on the landed interest 
only. ‘Now, it was contrary to every 
sound principle of finance, as well as 


justice, that any one interest or species of 


property should be taxed more than an- 
other; ‘and he therefore proposed to levy 


| a duty of } per cent also on every bond 


actual prohibition, it being 17s. 6d. on the | 


large coals, and 4s. 6d. on the smaller, 
He proposed to have but one duty of 10s. 
on both; and by thus encouraging the 
trade, he counted on an annual revenue 
of at least 100,0007. The next tax was 
not a modification of an existing one, like 
those which he had submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Committee, but one 
which he meant to propose as a new source 
ofrevenue. He proposed to impose a tax 
per head on Steam-boat Passengers, to 
which he anticipated no serious objection. 
The rate he proposed was Is. per pas- 
senger, where the distance is not more than 
twenty miles; from twenty to thirty 


miles; and 2s. 6d. for all distances above | 


thirty miles. He could not then venture 
to calculate the precise revenue which this 
tax would furnish, but he expected it to be 
considerable ; and he had the authority of 
Mr. Dean, of the Customs, as to the com- 
parative ease with which it might be levied. 
He would, in round numbers, take this tax 
at 100,000/7. The next new sources of 
revenue to which he looked were connected 
with principles of finance of no ordinary 
importance, and therefore called for the 
best consideration of the Committee. He 
had already stated his intention of reliev- 
ing the landed interest from the burthen of 
the duty on the Sale of Landed Property. 
The amount of the relief was, he admitted, 
not much, when spread over a wide sur- 
face; but still it was, as far as it went, a 
relief, particularly to the sellers of smaller 
portions of landed property ; for by one 


of those strange anomalies in our existing 
system of taxation, the duty on a sale of 
a small amount of landed property was 
higher than on the sale of a large amount. 
To remedy that defect, 


and at the same 








Jide Transfer 


of Funded Property; with 
the like exemption as in the case of a 
mere security transfer of landed property. 
He could not anticipate any objection in 
fairness to this new transfer duty. He 
admitted that there was a delicacy some- 
times attendant upon those transfers of pro- 
perty; but none which equalled the occa- 
sional inconveniences of exposure occa- 
sioned by the Income-tax. It might, per- 
haps, be objected, that funded property 
was expressly protected from taxes of this 
kind by Acts of Parliament. He admitted 
that the words of one of the Acts, with 
respect to this species of property, ad- 
mitted of that interpretation, that it 
(funded property) should be exempt from 
ul ‘* other (than those expressed) charges 
and impositions whatever ;” but Mr. Pitt 
himself contended, since that Act was 
passed, that it could not be construed 
into a breach of the public faith that 
the holder of funded property should 

compelled to contribute his just share 
towards the exigencies of the country. 
He (Lord Althorp) entirely coincided 
with Mr. Pitt, in his view of the tenure 
under which funded property was held. 
Why should it be exempted from burthens 
which the landed and ev ery other property 
of the State were subjected to? He ad- 
mitted, that his proposed tax on the 
transfer of funded property would be but 
a beginning, but then it was a beginning 
that could not be cited as a mischievous 
precedent; for all it went to accomplish 
was, to place it and landed property 
on a fair and equal footing with respect 
to the public burthens. Had he _ pro- 
posed to levy a duty on funded property 
alone, or on landed property alone, there 
would be ground of just complaint; but 
as his object was to prevent either en- 
joying an exemption or privilege in con- 
tributing to the exigencies of the State 
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valid objection. 


| the power to do this. ‘The distinction be- | 
] tween the two classes was easily made 
and therefore there would be no diite | 
! culty in adopting the proposition whict 
he now submitted to the House. The 
amount of revenue whieh would aceru 
; from this source would be 1,209,000/ 
t That was to say, he expected to receive | 


800,000/. from the transfers in the funds 


j and 400,000/. from the transfers of land. 
{ He would now proceed to recapitulate the 
1 statement which he had already made as 
t to the amount of revenue which he ex- 
pected to derive from his new taxes. It 
stood thus :—Increase on 
Wine 26 se 6s ce) (oe £240,000 
. Timber a ee ~- 600,000 
. Cotton ee eee -- 500,000 
OB as «s ser we se «© ROG3000 
: Steam-boats .. .. 109.000 
: TRARSCTS «2 6s <5 -. 1,200,000 
| Total .. «- « £2,740,000 
: Such being the amount of revenue | 


which he expected to derive from the new 


y taxes, he would now proceed to recapitu- 


late the whole amount of revenue for the 
ensuing year. 
1830 was 50,060,000/. If from this sum 
were deducted the loss by the taxes taken 
| off in 1830, which amounted to 2,910,0002, 
the income left for the present 
| would be 47,150,000/. Now he found 
that, owing to the increased consumption 
which had been created of several articles, 


veal 


more than there was at the commencement 
of the last. He might, therefore, reckon 
upon that sum as part of the increased 
revenue for the year, and then it would be 
; 7,730,0001. Deducting the taxes which 
he had taken off, and which he estimat- 
; ed at 3,170,000/.; there would remain 
: 44,560,0002. for the revenue of the year. 
He added to this sum 2,740,000/. for the 





' amount of the new taxes which were to | 


be imposed ; and that raised the income 
to 47,300,000/. Deducting from this 
sum the estimated expenditure for the 
year, which he had before shown would 
. be 46,850,000/., it would leave a clear 
surplus of 450,000/. These were the pro- 
positions which he intended to submit 
to the consideration of the House. It 






happened that he had shown them that 
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over the other, he could not anticipate any 


It would be a great con- 
venience to the commercial world to have 


’ 


The income for the year | 


by the reduction of the taxes upon them, | 
there was an arrear due to the Excise of | 
| 580,0002. at the beginning of this year | 
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very morning to a gentleman who was 
well skilled in matters of finance, and had 
ae! ~ ‘ . ] , 

asked him, what he believed would be the 
result of them upon the country. His 


,| friend told him that the monied interest 

of the country would not like them, but 
»| that the manufacturing imterest would, 
| He thought that this was the greatest 
, praise which his system could receive. If 
es either of these interests were not to like 
jit, his object was, that the manufacturing 


interest should like it. He hoped that 
the House, when it took into its consider- 
ation the effect which would be produced 
upon the country by taking off the taxes on 
tobacco, coals, candles, cotton, glass, &c., 
and when it reflected on the great com- 
pensation which the revenue would receive 
for its apparent loss, in the increased con- 
sumption of those articles, and in the 
greater employment of the people, would 
| not withhold its approbation from the ex- 
| perimeut,-—and he admitted it to be a bold 
| experiment,—which he now recommended 
t to make fo1 the public benefit. It was 
an experiment which he believed in his 
/ conscience would succeed ; and if it did 
‘succeed, it would increase the prosperity 
of the country to a great amount. He 
concluded by moving, that a sum not ex- 
| ceeding 2,000,0002. be granted to his 
Majesty for the Transfer of Aids in the 
present vear, 

Mr. Goulburn sald, that on the pre sent 


oceasion 


he rose to address the House 
under circumstances of no less difhculty 
than those which the noble Lord described 
himself to have felt in opening the state- 
ment which he had just made to the 
House. He felt the difficulty of entering 
lat present into a detailed discussion on a 
| subject which branched out into so many 
, heads, which embraced so many details 
| connected with the revenue, and which, in 
one part at least, embraced a departure 
| from principle, which he did not expect 
} to have heard proposed by any Minister 
the House. He could the 
House, that on the present occasion he 
rose under feelings of the deepest reoret 
|—he could not but lament to hear the 
noble Lord, holding the official situation 
which he held, endeavouring to draw a 
distinction between the monied and the 
manufacturing interests of the country. 
He had hoped, that the Minister, whoever 
he might be, to whom the financial 
interests of the country were intrusted, 
i would be anxious to unite all its various 


P 


to assure 
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interests into one common concern. But 
when he heard the noble Lord declaring 
that he liked his plan because it would 
give pleasure to the monied and pain to 
the manufacturing interest—[Cries of 
“* No, no,” in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer joined.| He repeated, that he 
had heard that sentiment expressed in the 
noble Lord’s speech. He had heard that 
sentiment, if not those words, and he had 
heard it with regret, as it was the firsi 
time that it had ever been expressed 
within the walls of Parliament. The 
feeling which he had upon this sub- 
ject was so paramount to all the other 
feelings which had been excited in his 
mind whilst attending to the speech of the 
noble Lord, that he considered it to be 
his duty to advert first of all to the pro- 
position which was last made by the noble 
Lord, and which was intended to ac- 
complish an increase of revenue by im- 
posing a duty on the transfer of Stock. 
It had hitherto been the glory of the 
House, and the pride of those to whom 
the control of the national finances was 
intrusted, to keep inviolate the contracts 
which Parliament had made, and which 
time had sanctioned, between the indi- 
viduals who had lent, and the country 
which had borrowed, their money. In 
times of danger and of difficulty, when we 
were contending with formidable enemies 
for our very existence, and when a de- 
viation from the strict rule of right might 
at least have been pardonable as a venial 
error, there was a sense of honour in the 
country which deterred its Ministers from 
proceeding to aviolation of its engage. 
ments. It had been reserved for the 
present Ministers—when no man whoknew 
the elasticity of the industry of the 
country, and its power of contending 
against any temporary difficulties, could 
doubt of its capability of surmounting its 
present distress, whatever that distress 
might be,—it was reserved, he said, for 
the present Ministers to violate, in time 
of peace, an engagement made, over and 
over again, with the proprietors of a pe- 
culiar species of property, as the price at 
which they lent their monev to the State 
in times of extreme difficulty. He could 
alinost suppose from the spcech which the 
noble Lord had just delivered, that he 
had never looked at the contracts which 
had been made on this subject between 
the Public who lent, and the Government 
which borrowed, its money; for he knew 
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the high character of the noble Lord too 
well to doubt, that if he had read the terms 
of those contracts he would have stated 
them to the House, and would not have re- 
ferred hon. Members to a part of the Acts 
which had no reference to the subject 
under discussion. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had read the 
terms of the contracts—-that he had then 
before him on a piece of paper, which he pro- 
duced, the very passage in the Act of Par- 
liament to which the right hon. Gentleman 
was alluding, —and that he had intended to 
have read it to the House, though he had 
forgotten to do so, in order to show that 
there wonld be no breach of faith in im- 
posing this transfer duty upon funded 
property. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that under all 
the circumstances of the case, the House 
ought not to be called upon to come to 
an opinion upon this point, even in the first 
instance, without understanding distinctly 
the nature of the engagement under which 
the public creditor had lent his money to 
the State. He had at that moment one 
of the Acts before him under which money 
had been lent to the Government. The 
provisions in that Act were the same with 
those contained in every subsequent Act 
under which a loan had been raised by 
the Government; for the clauses in the 
first Act were regularly repeated in all the 
Acts which sanctioned subsequent loans. 
There was a clause in that Statute which 
exempted funded property from any tax or 
imposition whatever; but, said the noble 
Lord, “* that clause cannot be a restriction 
upon you here, because you have already 
rendered that property liable to the 
property-tax.” He wished, however, to 
-all the attention of the House toa sub- 
sequent clause in one of the Statutes, re- 
ferring directly to the subject now under 
consideration. In that clause, after de- 


scribing the mode in which property of 
g b 


this kind should be assigned and trans- 
ferred, it was stated, as a condition, that 
no charge whatever should be made on 
such property. The words were, ‘ And 
that no other mode of assignment or 
transfer of such property shall be good 
und available, and no stamp-duties what- 
ever shall be charzed on such transfers 
or any of them, any Act of Parliament to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” Could 
there be a more specific engagement on 
the part of any Government? Could 
there be a more binding contract than 
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that which he had just read in the words 
of this Act of Parliament? Did it not 
seem that the lender of money to the 
Government, foreseeing that his money 
might at some time or other be made _ the 
subject of a tax, had thought it necessary 
to stipulate for this particular condition in 
his favour, and to prevent the imposition 
of a duty that would diminish the value 
of his property, thus advanced for the 
purposes of the Government? In his 
opinion, the fundholder had foreseen that 
attempt, and had tried to prevent it; and 
as long as he had a voice to raise in the 
fundholder’s behalf, he would raise it to 
declare, that the fundholder was entitled 
to the benefit of this exemption, and he 
would enter his protest against any im- 
position of duty on property of this nature. 
In his opinion, this measure was a violation 
of public faith—it was an act of injustice ; 
and, like all measures of that kind, it 
would prove as impolitic as it was unjust, 
and would be productive of nothing but 
injurious consequences to the Govern- 
ment, Had the noble Lord considered 
the extent to which these transfers would 
go ?—It was likely that he had, because, 

by the estimate he had formed of the 
probable amount of the tax, he had proved 
his knowledge of the rapidity of the trans- 
fer of such property. What, (he could 
not refrain from asking) what was it that 
gave a value to funded property in this 
country over the funds of other countries, 
but the readiness of transfer? Was it 
not the facility with which individuals 
who held that property could, without 
loss, bring their property into the market 
and dispose of it? [t was that which 
gave tothe funded property of this country 
a sort of character ofacirculating medium, 
and made it a source of internal pros- 
perity. When the noble Lord recollected 
that, did he think that that tax would not 
interfere with the present condition of 
funded property, and of the arrangements 
made with respect to it?—that it would 
not have the effect of placing our Stocks 
in the — position as the Stocks of other 

countries and finally, that it would 
not vel not only with the value of 
funded securities, but of every species of 
mercantile security in the country ? 
He called on the noble Lord to look 
how this change would operate on those 
institutions which that House had often 
thought it a duty to encourage. The 
Parliament had thought fit too, by the 
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provisions of a Statute, to hold out pro- 
tection to certain institutions formed for 
the benefit of the poorer orders of the 
community. They had directed that the 
collections of Savings Banks should be 
invested in the Funds, and that from time 
to time they might he bought in or sold 
out as the necessities of the case and the 
haga of the institutions required, 
The noble Lord must be aware that the 
whole proceeding consisted of buying in 
when the depositors in Savings Banks 
were abounding in money, and selling out 
when they were in need and difficulty. 
The noble Lord should remember, that at 
present these purchases and sales might 
be made for the benefit of the poor man 
five or six times a year; and then he 
should consider whether these sales would 
continue, and what inducement, beyond 
the mere pleasure of buying and selling, 
could now remain, when every other 
advantage was to be sacrificed for the 
supposed benefit of the Government. He 
thought, indeed, that the amount of bene- 
fit the Government would receive would 
be but small, while he was convinced 
that, not only with reference to those in- 
stitutions to which he had referred, but 
to others, the tax would be a serious evil. 
That evil, too, would affect all private 
persons, who, possessing capital, did, 
under the present system, invest it from 
time to time, and dispose of it again as 
their particular exigencies required. The 
tax would operate not only as a check 
to the great monied interest, but it 
would repress those very interests which 
the noble Lord, by the remission of some 
parts of taxation, had stated, and he 
(Mr. Goulburn) believed, had stated 
truly, he wished to relieve. He was 
convinced that the operation of these 
measures would repress the industry 
and welfare of the classes the noble 
Lord intended to relieve, more than 
the reduction of taxes would give them 
assistance and benefit. He should there- 
fore implore the noble Lord to re-consider 
that part of the arrangement which he 
had submitted to the House—to pause 
before he adopted a departure from the 
strict adherence to contracts made by the 
Government with the public creditor—an 
adherence always the characteristic of this 
country, and which had made the funds 
of this country, not only with those who 
resided here, but with those who were 


natives or residents in other countries, 
P?2 
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to be considered the safest and the 
public funds in Europe. What he 
said upon this subject had not been well 
connected and dizested, because he had 
had no opportunity of considering the 
subject, and preparing himself; but ob- 
jections appeared to him to arise in every 
direction. The noble Lord must see, that 
one of the effects of this tax was, that it 
would give an advantage tothe dealer in 
foreign securities. Let the noble Lord 
inquire how an interest in foreign funds 
was transferred, and how, in making these 
transfers, they avoided that taxation 
which the noble Lord was about to impose 
upon ours; and he would then probably see, 
that his measure must inevitably banish 
capital from thecountry. Inthislatter point 
of view he was naturally drawn to another 
branch of the subject, to which it was im- 
possible he should not call the attention 
of the House. The noble Lord proposed 
that we should commence the present 
financial year with the prospect of only 
possessing at its termination a surplus of 
450,000/.—a surplus to be obtained, not 
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by taking known sums of revenue, and | 


showing their amount to exceed the 


known expenditure of the country, but | 


by estimating what would be the produce 
of the newtaxes, and of those whichhad not 
been abolished or reduced. He must say, 
that he thought this was a very dangerous 
course. About this time last year, the 
hon. member for Callington had thought 
that he (Mr. Goulburn) acted in a most 
hazardous manner when he withdrew a 
certain amount of taxation. That hon. 
Member told him, that he was making a 
hazardous experiment with the resources 
of the country in leaving so small a sur- 
plus; and that, in so doing, he was 
departing from the precedent afforded 
by all former Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. He had answered that accu- 
sation by showing, that, from the sources 
of revenue on which his calculation was 
founded, the surplus would be, not 
450,0001., as now stated by the noble Lord, 
but 1,600,000/. ; and that, if he was not 
much deceived, the surplus would be found 
to be still higher than the estimate, from 
the augmented gross amount of those 
duties on which reductionshad taken place. 
He inust, however, remind the noble Lord, 
that he then admitted, that if he did not 
receive the augmentation he expected, it 
would be the duty of Parliament to look 
to the state of taxation; for he acknow- 
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ledged that they were bound to take care 
that there was at least a probability of the 
Government having a surplus of three mil- 
lions or upwards at the close of the year. 
It would certainly be difficult and hazard- 
ous to say that the noble Lord was able 
to calculate, for the first time, what would 
be the result of the revenue for the present 
year; but he must say, that if the House 
should sanction the project of the noble 
Lord, he believed, at the end of 1831, it 
would be found that we were without a 
surplus at all, and that we should be under 
the necessity of raising money on Ex. 
chequer Bills to meet the demands on 
the Government. He feared that the 
Government would be obliged to have 
recourse to that, which of all others 
was the worst system of finance of the 
country. The mode adopted by the noble 
Lord would be gratifying to the classes of 
people in the country whom it appeared 
to relieve, but who would afterwards find, 


that fresh burthens must of necessity be 


imposed upon them, in order to remove 


| too close a competition between the reve- 


nue and the expenditure. He felt sure 
that the hon. member for Callington, to 
whose opinions he had before adverted, 
would not hesitate on this occasion to 
lend the sanction of his authority in 
support of the objections which he (Mr. 
Goulburn) had just stated, and would 


| join with him in urging the noble Lord to 





adopt a course that would be likely at the 
end of the vear to place before them a 
picture more consistent with the public 
interest. When two topics of such pre- 
eminent importance arose out of the 
speech of the noble Lord, it was scarcely 
possible to enter into a minute examina- 
tion of the particular taxes which he 
proposed to remove, or of those which 
he now recommended them to impose. 
These details must come separately under 
the consideration of the House at a future 
period, and he should reserve himself till 
that time before he attempted to go into 
any examination of the separate measures 
of reduction. But with respect to some 
of the matters in the noble Lord’s speech, 
he must say, that he thought there was, 
in the arguments of the noble Lord, some 
degree of inconsistency, when he ex- 
plained his removal and his imposition of 
taxes. The noble Lord said, he removed 
the taxes on printed cottons, as those taxes 
pressed heavily on the lower classes ; but, 
at the same time, the noble Lord stated 
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his intention to impose a duty on raw 


cotton. 
duty because it was burthensome, 
it was evident that it could only affect 
one garment of the poorer classes, and 


The noble Lord took off the one 
though 


imposed a duty on all the plain cottons 


of the country; and he did not think 
that the poor would receive half the 
benefit from the one that they would 
receive injury from the other. Nor was 
the argument of the noble Lord, as to the 
inconvenience of keeping up a_ large 
establishment for the collection of a small 


duty, that hardly paid the expense of 


collection, quite consistent with that by 
which he defended the imposition of a 
duty on raw cotton. When he proposed 
a reduction of taxation a relief to 
those articles which were the produce of 
the industry of the people, his arguments 
could scarcely be reconciled to what he 
did with respect to the timber duties; 
for, by increasing the duties on timber, he 
must diminish the employment and ‘the 
comfort of the people, for these duties 
would add to the expense of erections, 
and would prevent building. With re- 
spect to the repeal of the taxes on glass, 
he should say nothing more than that he 
took it, that whatever was gained by the 
people in glass would be lost in timber. 


as 


His object when he rose was, to call, with- | 
the 
House to that particular duty which he | 
| the present time. 
the | 


out loss of time, the attention of 


had first brought under its notice. He 
entreated the noble Lord to read 
Statute which contained the contract be- 
tween the Government and the fundholder, 
and, before he conclusively determined on 
imposing this duty, to see whether he 
could satisfy himself, or satisfy that House, 
or, what was more difficult still, whether 
he could satisfy the country, that it was 
possible, with a due regard for the pub- 
lic faith, and for the commercial and 
monied interest of the country, to impose 
this duty on the transfer of property in 
the public securities. 

Mr. Ward said, he was taken by sur- 
prise by the propositions of the noble 
Lord, so that he was una!le to collect his 
ideas in such a manner as to express his 
feelings fully on this subject; but he was 
able to assert, and he did assert, that it 
was not possible for any one to oppose a 
measure with more decided hostility than 
he should oppose this tax on the transfer 
of funded property. He took that oppor- 
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measures he had ever heard proposed 
within the walls of Parliament, that tax 
was the boldest. In the present convulsed 
state of Europe, that the Government 
should content themselves with a surplus 
income of 3 or 400,000/., was a matter 
of the greatest astonishment; but even if 
he were assured of the continuance of 
peace, he should say, that it was part ofa 
peace policy to havea surplus of a more 
decided kind. Such had been the prin- 
ciple on which Pitt, Fox, and Tierney, 
had always proceeded. Besides, there 





was a Resolution on their Journals, yet 
unrescinded, to this effect. It was re- 
solved, on the 3rd of June, 1819, “ that 
to provide for the exigencies of the public 


i service, to make such progressive reduc- 





tunity of stating, that of all the bold 


tion of the | National Debtas may adequately 
support public credit, and to afford to the 

country a prospect of future relief from a 
part of its present burthens, it 1s absolutely 
necessary that there should be a clear 
surplus of the income of the country, be- 
yond the expenditure, of not less than 
5,000,0002.; and that, with a view to the 
attainment of this important object, it is 
expedient, now, to increase the income of 
the country by the imposition of taxes to 
the amount ofthree millions per annum.” * 
The last Committee which had consi- 
dered this subject had taken the amount 
of necessary surplus at three millions, 
and that opinion had been realised up to 
The object of a Sinking 
Fund was not only for the benefit of the 
public creditor, but for the advantage of 
the country at large, by means of having 
a surplus income, that at those periods 
when the low rate of interest permitted, 
Ministers should be able to save the coun- 
try a considerable annual expenditure, by 
effecting a change in the public funds, as 
they had done in July last year, when 
they effected a saving of three-quarters of 
a million, and as they had done in other 
instances, when the saving amounted to 
one million and a half. He repeated his 
strong objection to the tax on the transfer 
of funded property, and declared, that he 
would oppose the proposition of the noble 

Lord on eV ery occasion. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman said, that the 
statement of the noble Lord opposite had 
been distinguished by great candour; and 
for the reductions which the noble L ond had 
effected, he felt most grateful. From the 





* Hansard’s Debates, vol. xl. p. 860. 
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measure, however, proposed in the latter 
part of the speech of the noble Lord, he 
thought that many difficulties would arise. 
With respect to the tax on timber, he 
differed from some of the hon. Gentlemen 
near him; for he did not think that we 
ought to throw away our colonies, or treat 
them lightly. He was of opinion that they 
ought to be well treated, and have their in- 
terests considered aud protected; and 
then we could derive advantage from them. 
[f they were governed properly, we must 
benefit by them, and even at present 
they afforded us the best part of our 
foreign trade. There was some of the 
Canada timber, for instance, that was 
equal to any that came from the Baltic. 
The House had recently been occupied in 
considering a grant on account of improve- 
ments in Gasaile. The question was, whe- 
ther the country should throw away more 
money on that colony. Ile thought that 
the former votes on that subject had been 
wrong, but he thought it would be very 
absurd, after spending so much money on 
the colony, to throw it away altogether. 
Then, as to the duty on wine—except the 
trade we carried on with our cclonies, the 
best part of our foreign trade was with 
Portugal. Yet now we were called on to 
sacrifice it to France, by equalizing the 
duties on wine. We had already made 
many sacrifices to France in our com- 
mercial policy; we had sacrificed our 
manufactures by allowing the competition 
of theirs, and now we were going to sacri- 
fice the trade with Portugal, and give a 
further advantage to France, from which 
we had received none at all. Adam Smith, 
who was considered as the founder of the 
science of Political Economy, under which 
this principle of giving up advantages to 
foreign countries, had been adopted, never 
recommended such a course as this. With 
respect to the noble Lord’s proposition as 
to the duty on printed cottons, he highly 
approved of it. He always considered it 
a folly to impose such a duty, when there 
was at the same time such a considerable 
drawback. He saw no objection to the 
penny duty on raw cottons, especially 
with the advantage of the reduction 
of the other. He thought the taxes on 
the transfer of landed property wrong ; 


but that on the transfer of funded pro- | 


perty was impracticable aud unjust. He 
did not know how the law stood in that 
respect; but when he considered how 
many of these transfers there were in one 
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day, and how necessary it was, that such 
teenalers should be rapidly and easily 
made, he could not but think that the tax 
would be a tax upon distress, as that now 
imposed on insurances against fire was a 
tax upon prudence. It happened very 
often in business, that a man had a bill 
returned, or some other sudden call for 
money, and was obliged, to meet it, to sell 
stock, or perhaps get a friend to sell stock 
to oblige him. Now, to tax the transfer 
of such stock was, in fact, to tax misfor- 
tune, aud he should resist it. Why did 
not the Government impose a Property- 
tax at once? Men of large landed pro- 
perty, who were in good circumstances, 
and who were not required to sell their 
property, would escape the tax, while those 
who were obliged to sell their property, in 
order to make a settlement on their chil- 
dren, on the marriage of ason or adaughter, 
would have to pay this tax. ‘There was 
one other class of property that would al- 
together escape the tax—he meant ground- 
rents, and property secured by mortgages. 
Ground-reuts, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of London, had of late years doubled, 
while every other r species of property was 
depreciated; and yet they would remain 
untouched. Why, too, were the absentees 
to escape? Why were they not to be 
taxed? A late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was now in the other House, 
Mr. Vansittart, had stated, that there were 
23 millions of money annually expended 
by absentees on the Continent. He be- 
lieved that the amount was double that 
which he had just stated; but taking that 
to be the true amount, he wished to know 
why they were to escape? He wished the 
noble Lord had put a tax on these persons, 
and had repealed the House and Window- 
tax, for it was a tax of the most partial 
and grievous kind. He had presented many 
petitions against the Assessed Taxes ; and 
from the unequal manner of their imposi- 
tion, and other circumstances, he did be- 
lieve them to be the most vexatious kind 
of taxes. When Mr. Pitt was about to 
propose the Property-tax, it was petitioned 
against, and after a good deal of conten- 
tion—for he was an obstinate man—he 
was at last convinced that the part of 
houses occupied in trade constituted 
two-thirds of their real value, ought not 
to be taxed. He should have liked 
to see the Assessed Taxes repealed, 
and he wished the noble Lord still to 
turn the matter in his mind, With regard 
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to the noble Lord’s proposition respecting | pose 20 per cent on incomes above a certain 


the Stamp-duties, he cordially approved | 


of that, and had himself given notice of a 
moton for the reduction of them. He 
must say, however, at the same time, that 
he was convinced there never 
be such a repeal of taxes as to be bene- 
ficial to the people while the present cor- 
rupt system of representation continued. 


While the Ministers were encumbered as | 


they were at present, he was sure they 


could not do all that the people required, or | 


all that they wished. He called on them, 
therefore, to propose a plan of sound Re- 
form, and to throw themselves on the peo- 
ple for support. 

Mr. J. Smith said, he felt a great deal 
of anxiety respecting this question. There 
was no man in that House who had seen 
the formation of the present Government 
with more satisfaction than he had be- 
cause Ministers had pledged themselves 
to certain measures, which, if carried on 
with determination and prudence, would 
be of the greatest advantage to the coun- 
try; but he was under the necessity of 
saying, that one of the measures now in- 
troduced was ill-advised, was dangerous, 
and ought not to pass that Committee. 
In stating this, he must take the liberty of 
requesting the attention of the House to 
a few observations upon matters connected 
with that measure, and not alluded to by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goulburn). He concurred mainly with 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said; 
but there was one particular point of con- 


would | 


amount, leaving the poor alone, than see 
/one item of the honour cf the country im- 
peached. One great objection he had to 
ithe tax on the transfer of funded property 
was, that putting money in the funds was 
|}aconvenient mode of investment for tie 
/ monied interest ef which they now made 
‘use; for though the money could remain 
untouched, it was easily and readily con- 
ivertible. Butif the Government imposed 
a tax on that sort of property, so that no 
| man could tranfer 1..0,00u/. without pay- 
ing 5002. for it, he (Mr. Smith) would un- 
dertake to say that the transfer would not be 
made. The immediate operation of such 
a restriction could hardly be unknown to 
any one; at least, it was not unknown to 
commercial men. Bankers often made 
large advances, of the highest importance, 
at particular periods, in the commercial 
world, and they made these advances upon 
the security of stock. He would give an 
instance of the kind he referred to. In 
the dreadful crisis which took place in the 
vears 1825 and 1826, what would have 
been the situation of the City of London, 
if individuals possessed of stock had not 
sold it to assist their friends? He could 
take upon himself to say, that had it not 
been tor the great exertions of many indi- 
viduals, and especially for the kind and 
liberal conduct of the gentleman who then 
filled the Chair of the Bank, the conse- 
quences would have been dreadful. He did 
not know exactly what might have been the 
consequences, but he was one of those who 





siderable importance which he had not | feared that universal panic and ruin would 


touched, and which his (Mr. Smith’s) | have been spread through England. 


But 


situation in the world enabled him to speak | even under such circumstances, would he 


of as one, within his own experience, 
highly deserving the attention of the 
House. “he subject to which he alluded 
vas connected with the proposed tax on 
the transfer of funded property. In re- 
ferring to that matter, he should say no- 


thing whatever about the Act of Parlia- | 


ment; others could do that better than 
he could. There was no man who was 


more anxious than he that the public faith | 
|ceedingly cautious how he lent others 


should be kept with the public creditor. 


Rather than violate it in the slightest pos- | 


sible degree, there was hardly anything he 
would not do. And before they violated the 
public faith, there was one measure to 


which they could have recourse, and which | 


he should recommend to the Government; 
namely, a tax on the rich—~a tax on those 


| 


have sold 100,0002. Consols, if he had 
had to pay 5001. for the sale? The noble 
| Lord had talked of bond fide transfers of 
funded property. He should like to know 
/how the noble Lord could distinguish be- 
tween those transfers that were bona fide 
and those that were not? He was certain, 
and in saying this he spoke as a banker, 
that if he was not able to get money when 
his occasions required it, he should be ex- 


money. He had aiways thought, that the 
greatest boon the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite had ever conterred upon the country 
was the settlement of thecurrency; but now 
when the trade of the country was extend- 
ing in every direction, when, to his know- 
ledge, there was an order in London for a 


who had property. Rather let them im- | million stand of arms, and a million yards 
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of cloth for foreigners, he must say, that 
the settlement of the currency would be 
an injury rather than a benefit, if the trans- 
fer of stock was now to be encumbered 
with difficulties and duties, for no prudent 
man would think of contracting for such 
orders as he had mentioned if he did not 


rely on someassistance from the transfer of | 
had heard 


stock in their execution. He 
of this intention of the Ministers; and inthe 
course of the meron he mentioned to the 
hon. member for Callington the report | 
he had heard, on which that hon. Member | 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
have been imposed upon.” He told the 
hon. Member that he had not been im- 
posed upon—that he had received the in- 
formation from an individual who had 
never yet misinformed him, and who ap- 
peared to have means of his own by which 
he obtained a knowledge of the tinancial 
operations of the Government. He was 
now confirmed in what he had heard, and 
he regretted it, because he thought the 
proposition in every way objectionable. 
With respect to the smallness of the sur- 
plus kept by the Government, he would 


now only observe, that he was not fond of 


war—other nations were less able to meet 
the difficulties of it than ourselves —yet, 
though it would be extremely burthensome 
to us, he was sure, that in the event of any 
necessity arising to protec t our honour, or 
to avenge an attempted injury, the spirit 
of the country would be exhibited, and 
the people would rise as one man again to 
display that courage and perseverance 


which had before conferred victory upon | 


the nation. Short of self-defence and 


self-preservation, he knew of nothing that | 


should induce him to vote for any measure 
that might lead to 
opinion, the funding system, by support- 

ing ¢ redit, and by the facilities it ae sented 
of 1 raising supplie s, was a security against 
war, because it gave promise of the means 
of carrying on war; and regarding war, 
as he did regard it, as the greatest of all 
human evils, he could not help consider- 
ing this as one of the most beneficial re- 
sults of the system. He was convinced 
that that part of the noble Lord’s pro- 


position that related to a tax on funded and | 


Janded property would be attended with 
the humiliation and embarrassment of the 
monied interest, and he should oppose it 
to the utmost of his power. The Funds 


might be kept low by mancuvres of this 


kind, 


but they would cast a stigma on 
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it can’t be true—you | 


hostilities. In his | 
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|the honour of Great Britain, which had 
; been preserved unsullied during a war 
| without parallel in the history of mankind, 
| This portion of the statement of the noble 
Lord was highly objectionable on all ac- 
counts, and not least because a particulai 
class was selected to suffer, and the suffer- 
ing of one great interest was ultimately 
the injury of the rest. He would earne stly 
| recommend the noble Lord to consult with 
| those who understood this subject, and 
| who had no interest in it. He was very 
| sorry to oppose any measure of the present 
Government, but this measure he must 
| and would oppose in every stage, because 
he looked upon it as injurious to the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. Maberly adverted to the opposition 
he had always afforded to the Sinking 
Fund, becanse he did not think it the 
best way of supporting the public credit. 
Public credit was either maintained or in- 
jured by the extent of taxation and the 
capi ability of the people to pay it: if they 
were unable to pay, public credit must 


suffer. Abstractedly, he had no objection 
to the redemption of debt; but, in the 
present condition of the country, it was 


much more important to repeal taxes, for 
there was no more effectual way to injure 
public credit than to persevere in imposts, 
the weight of which the people could not 
sustain, Most of the moditications pro- 
posed by the noble Lord who had looked 
at the subject fairly, and he would 
add, gallantly, ought to have been adopt- 
ed long ago. It might be said on 
the other side, that the experiment was 
| hazardous; and there might be some 
danger in but it was by no means so 
great as many would represent mt ‘The 
Lord saw the necessity of the repeal 
‘of some taxes and of the modification of 
others, and incurred the risk, the peril, 
such as it was, for the sake of the great 
advantage that it promised. Nobody would 
dispute, that the duty on tobacco ought to 
be lowered ; and the reduction of the duty 
would not only increase the revenue, but 
lessen the inducement forsmuggling. The 
change with regard to Newspapers was 
highly laudable, inastnuch as it offered 
such mecreased means for tne diflusion of 
| knowledge. The total relinquishment of 
| the duty on Coals would of itself be highly 
beneficial, and several other arrangements 
were, in his opinion, liable to no material 
objection. He could not, however, extend 
his approbation to the additional duty 
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upon raw cotton; that was wrong in 
principle. He objected also to a tax upon 
the transfer of anything; property ought 
to be allowed to pass as freely as possible 
from hand to hand, without obstruction ; 
but as regarded the funds, such an impost 
was a violation of an Act of Parliament; 
a Property-tax, or an Income-tax, would 
be no such violation. However, it was 
quite clear that the noble Lord did not at 


all mean to commit himself, or to pledge | 


the Government upon this point ; he only 


threw out the plan for the consideration of 


the House, that it might be dealt with as 
circumstances seemed to require. If the 
object were to make up for a deficiency 
occasioned by the repeal of taxes, the 
noble Lord might have accomplished it 
by correcting the error of last Session 
—in reducing the duty on Spirits. ‘The 
restoration of this duty, and the impo- 
sition of a small duty on coals at the 
pit’s mouth, would have abundantly sup- 
plied the deficiency. He only threw out 
these suggestions, because he hoped they 
would be useful. He was satisfied that 
the noble Lord and his colleagues had 
proceeded with a sincere and laudable 


desire to make every eftort for the relief 


of the country, and he was a little sur- 
prised that he had not turned his at- 


tention to the abolition of the office of 


Auditor of the Exchequer. That step 
might be taken hereafter, and he had 
little doubt that ere long such a proposi- 
tion would be submitted to Parliament. 
With such reservations as he had stated, 
he highly approved of all that the noble 
Lord had said and done; and if the ques- 
tion were—which it certainly was not— 
whether all these changes should be made, 
or the present Ministers displaced, he 
should have no hesitation in supporting 
even the tax upon the transfer of funded 
and real property. 

Mr. K. Douglas thought the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord for laying a tax on 


the transfer of property was founded in! 


injustice—he would say, in dishonesty. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, what- 
ever determination the Government should 
be driven to hereafter on the subject, the 
proposition would leave behind it a moral 
reflection which would fix itself perma- 
nently on the Government to which the 
noble Lord belonged. The noble Lord 
proposed to make a distinction between 
the different species of property which, in 


a great commercial country like this, must, | 
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in his (Mr. k. D’s) opinion, be destructive 
to its best interests. Either the noble 
Lord had not considered, or he did not 
think proper distinctly to state, the appli- 
cation of the principle on particular de- 
‘scriplions of property. He did not state 
‘how the proposition would apply to money 
| lodged in the Savings Banks, or whether 
it was intended to affect transfers of Bank 
|Stock, of property vested in canals, and 
other property of a like character. He 
was satisfied that, when the proposition of 
the noble Lord went forth, as doubtless it 
would to-morrow, it would spread con- 
sternation and dissatisfaction throughout 
the whole of the country. The principle 
on which the noble Lord proceeded with 
respect to the equalization of the duty on 
wines, went to do away with that distinc- 
tion by which a bounty was given to the 
produce of our colonies over the produc- 
tions of foreign countries. If he under- 
stood the noble Lord rightly, the noble 
Loid had taken a new view of the policy 
of this country as regarded its colonies, 
It was the first step to a radical change of 
policy, and the adoption of a principle 
which it would be very convenient to have 
well developed and tully digested before 
it was sanctioned by that House. The 
i noble Lord had, as he conceived, in the 
strangest manner, omitted all mention of 
or reference to the distressed state of the 
West-India colonies. ‘The ettect of the 
depression of West-India property was 
not confined to the proprietors of that 
species of property, but involved a great 
portion of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests. He regretted the noble 
Lord had not noticed the subject, even 
by ‘an allusion. In refering to the 
equalisation of duties, the noble Lord 
might have seen, had he inquired into 
the subject, that rum was subject to 
three ditkerent amounts of duties in dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom. So 
far from proposing an alteration in this 
system of inequality, however, the noble 
| Lord had never once alluded to it. He 
| could not sit down without expressing the 
|strong impression which he felt, that 
| the proposition of the noble Lord for lay- 
| ing a tax on the transfer of property was 
wrong in principle, and that there was a 
bad moral contained in the proposal. He 
had only to add, that if ever the propo- 
sition came to maturity, and became the 
subject of a vote in that House, it should 





have his decided opposition, 
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Mr. Alderman Thompson did not feel 
that he should do justice to his consti- 
tuents in the City of London if he hesi- 
tated to express his decided dissent to the 
proposition of the noble Lord for taxing 
the transfer of property. He was sure that 
the proposition would be received by the 
country with alarm and dismay, for it was 


upon the faith of Parliament, and of the | 


Government, that the public creditor sub- 
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the manufactures of other countries; but 
if the noble Lord’s proposition were carried 
into effect, and this country made no dif 
ference between the wines of Portugal and 
those of France, it was quite clear that 
Portugal could no longer afford that ad- 
vantage to the manufactures of this coun- 
try which she now granted to them. Re- 
+ soca} the equalisation of the duty on 

Cape wines, he happened to know that 





mitted to receive four per cent instead of | large capitals had been laid out in en- 


five, and three and a half per cent, instead 
of four, as interest, for the loan of his 
money. It was now proposed, however, 


to lay a tax of a half per cent upon | 
the transfer of the public creditor’s pro- | 


perty—it was said, for the sake of re- 
lieving the labouring classes. [Hear, hear, 
Jrom the Ministerial benches.| Though 
this was the object of the present propo- 


sition, he must be permitted to say, that | 


it did not alter the principle of that pro- 
position. The same principle might apply, 
if it should ever be proposed to lay on a 
tax of two and a half per cent, or of five 
percent. He was sure that the adoption 


of such a principle would be the means of 
producing large transfers of the capital of 


this country to foreign countries, the Go- 
vernments of which had never attempted, 
directly, or indirectly, to impose any tax 
upon the transfer of funded property. 
With respect to the reduction of the duties 
on coals, candles, and British calicoes, 
he heard the propositions of the noble 
Lord with great satisfaction ; but if these 
reductions were to be accompanied by a 
tax on the transfer of funded property, he 
felt, and he was sure the public would 
feel, better satisfied that the taxes on those 
articles should continue. As to the equali- 
sation of the duty on timber, he found it 
would operate disadvantageously on the 
shipping interest. The ships employed in 
the American timber trade were of a large 
size, and generally old ships, expressly 
calculated for that trade, and such as would 
not be employed in the Baltic trade. 
Those vessels would become useless, there- 
fore, and of no other service than to be 
broken up for tire-wood. With respect to 
wines, he saw no reason why a reduction 
to the amount of Is. 9d. should be made 
on the duty on French wine, and an ad- 
dition of 8d. made on the wines of Por- 
tugal. Portugal made a distinction in 
favour of the woollens of this country. 
Ourmanufactures, he believed, were admit- 
ted into Portugal at one-third less duty than ' 





deavouring to improve the quality of Cape 
wines, to render them more suitable for 
| our market ; but it was impossible that 
the Cape wines should continue to be im- 
ported if they were subject to the same 
' duty as the wines of Portugal and France. 

With respect to the duty on raw cotton, 
he did not think it would give satisfac- 
tion; or that the taking off the duty on 
| stamped cottons would prove a sufficient 
| compensation to the manufacturer. Ge- 
nerally speaking, a tax on the raw ma- 
terial of a manufacture was impolitic, and 
in this case the raw material was already 
taxed. In fact the ad valorem duty on East- 
India cotton was already too high. With 
respect to the surplus revenue, he thought 
it ought to amount to 3,000,000/. ; instead 
of whic *h, it would not exceed 400,0002., 
even if the noble Lord’s calculations on 
those various subjects should all turn out 
correct. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, it was not his 
intention to enter into the details of the 
statement made by the noble Lord, on 
which he was necessarily unprepared. So 
many subjects of great importance had 
been touched on by the noble Lord, as 
well as by those who followed him, that 
he should abstam from adverting to any 
of the details. He rose chiefly for the 
purpose of replying to the observations 
which had been made as to the proposal 
for laying a tax of one-half per cent on the 
transfer of funded property, and to state 
the grounds on which he came to the con- 
clusion, that there was no want of good 
faith in carrying such a proposition into 
effect. If he thought that such a pro- 
position was a breach of good faith with 
the public creditor, he should not sup- 
port it, however anxious he might be to 
lend his aid to the Government. It was 
|not the first time, however, that the prin- 
ciple of laying a tax on funded pro- 
| perty was c contended forin that House. The 
| principle was argued and adopted at the 
time the Income-tax was imposed, and 
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therefore the proposition had not that 
novel character which afforded grounds 
for those doubts which some hon. Gen- 
tlemen thought proper to throw out. The 
Act of Parliament imposing the Income- 
tax recognized the principle, that the fund- 
holder was not to be exempted, and any 
other tax of the same character was no 
more a violation of that principle than the 
property-tax. That tax was imposed on 
funded property, in commonwith every other 
species of property ; and if the proposition 
now was to lay a tax on funded property 
only, heshould regard it with suspicion; but 
it was proposed to tax the landed interest 
of the country likewise—[hear, hear, from 
the Opposition side}. He was flattered to 
observe the attention with which the right 
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insurrection. By the vigorous administra- 
tion of the laws, however, insurrection 
had been suppressed, and he believed he 
might now state, that the country had 
returned to a state of tranquillity. For his 
own part, he had never looked to the vigor- 
ous administration of the law, as a means 
of restoring tranquillity, without also feel- 
ing the necessity of looking into the dis- 
tresses of the lower classes, and endeavour- 
ing to alleviate their condition. In_ his 
opinion, the measures of his noble friend 
were well calculated to effect that object. 
When it was proposed to repeal the duties 
on coals, candles, and on what some might 


| consider a noxious weed, but which was, 


nevertheless, a great comfort and conso- 
lation to the working classes—he meant 


hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) listened | | tobacco—it was impossible to contend, that 


to what feil from him. The right bon. 
Gentleman had stated his sentiments in 
opposition to the proposed measures, and 
if his able speech had convinced him (Sir 
J. Wrottesley) he would not stand up to 
advocate the proposition of his noble 
friend. Although the right hon. Ge 
tleman had delivered his sentiments, he 


an~ | 


would be glad to hear from him any dis- | 
tinction, in point of principle, between the | 


property-tax and that now proposed. 
hon. Alderman (Thompson) had adverted 
to the necessity of keeping up a Sinking 
Fund. His noble friend (Lord Althorp), 
no doubt, had good reason to suppose 
that the income would equal the expenses 
as he had stated, and leave even a toler- 
ably large surplus to meet unexpected 
emergencies. After the discussions that 
had taken place in that House, however, 
he believed there were few persons who 
would deny that keeping up what was 
called a Sinking Fund was a most impo- 
litic system. That accomplished statesman, 
Lord Grenville, had stated his opinions 
on the subject very fully; and those 
minds that were not convinced by his 
arguments, as to the impolicy of keeping 
up a Sinking Fund, must be composed 
of materials different from other men. The 
proposed plan, he contended, if looked at 
fairly, should be considered with reference 
to the state of the country. It was, in 
his opinion, a matter of real policy, if not 
of necessity, to take off some of the taxes 
which pressed on the poor. He was ready 
to go further now than he would have 
gone three months ago. He was one of 
those who thought the Government should 
never allow itself to be awed by force or 
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the proposed reductions would not afford 
great relief to the labouring classes. The 
getting rid of those taxes which returned 
little to the Exchequer, but pressed severely 
on individuals, would also be felt as a 
ereat relief, In conclusion, he expressed 
his opinion, that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had amply redeemed their pledge 
to the country. He did not feel it neces- 
sary to trespass further on the House on 
this occasion, as all the proposed measures 
would be brought forward hereafter in 
detail. 

Sir Robert Peel and several other Mem- 
bers rose at the same moment. The call for 
therighthon. Baronet being general, he pro- 
ceeded to observe, that he perfectly con- 
curred with most of those Gentlemen who 
had addressed the House on this subject 
in thinking that it was infinitely better to 
refrain from entering into any details at 
present as to the taxes that were proposed 
to be taken off or reduced. Until a full and 
ample opportunity was given for mature 
deliberation on those important proposi- 
tions, relative to the reduction of taxation, 
he thought it was impossible for the House 
to come to any satisfactory opinion. With 
respect to the commutation of taxes, it 
should be carefully borne in mind, that 
there was a great danger that the Legisla- 
ture did not confer the benefit on those 
that it was intended to benefit. He knew 
from experience, and it was easily proved 
with respect to several articles, the duties 
of which had been reduced, that the benefit 
of the reduction was enjoyed by the dealers, 
and that the price of the commodities did 
not decrease in proportion to the remission 
of duty. When the duty was removed, it 
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was found that the benefit, somehow or 
other, went into the pocket, not of the 
consumer, but of the retail dealer, who 
Jaid on the amount remitted in duty, in 
some shape or other, on the price of the 
commodity. Now, if the public was sub- 
ject to a new charge in lieu of that which 
was removed, and did not gain a corre- 
sponding advantage by the reduction of 
taxes, pro tanto, the benefit derived by the 
remission of taxes would be diminished. 
He was afraid, after the experience they 
had had of the results following from the 
repeal of the duty on leather, and various 
other articles, that the repeal of some of 
the proposed taxes would not be attended 
with that advantage to the consumer which 
ought reasonably to be expected, and 
which was intended. At all events, the 
doubts which must be felt on that point, 
after what had already occurred, imposed 
upon the Government the necessity of 
maturely considering the articles on which 
they intended to propose that the duty 
should be removed. With respect to the 
particular taxes which the noble Lord pur- 
posed to reduce, there were some which, 
if the revenue was in a state to admit of 
any reduction of taxation, the Committee 
should justly and properly be most anxious 
to take off. If it was clearly established 


that there was a surplus revenue, and that | 
| fuel. Assuming, therefore, that the finances 


a remission of taxation could properly be 
made, he knew of no duty which he should 
be more forward to repeal than the tax on 
sea-borne coals. He knew of no one cir- 
cumstance which would produce greater 
benefit, physical and moral, to the poorer 
classes, than whatever facilitated their 
obtaining a sufficient supply of coals at a 
moderate price. He was of opinion, that 
the relative difference, in regard to the 
amount of physical comforts, enjoyed by 
the poorer and wealthier classes in this 
country was more felt in the increased 
ability of the latter to purchase a sufti- 
ciency of fuel than in any other circum- 
stance—much more than in the circum- 
stances of lodging, board, or clothes. As 
to lodging, as regarded comfort only, the 
poorer and tlie richer classes were placed 
very much upon an equality. As to food, 
there was no material difference ; and with 
respect to comfortable clothing, the price 
of the article used for that purpose was 
so very small, that there was no material 
difference in that respect between the 
upper and the lower classes. When he 


stated this, of course he did not mean to 
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refer to those who were sunk in abject 
poverty, but to the great mass of the 
labouring population. With regard to 
those, as compared with the higher classes, 
he thought the great difference was, the 
facility which the one class had over the 
other in obtaining fuel, From the nature 
of the duty, these facilities were much 
greater in some parts of the country than 
in others. ‘To subject the poorer classes 
to such difficulties in obtaining so neces- 
sary an article as fuel, did seem contrary 
to all principles of justice and good policy, 
He contended, also, that the difficulty 
of procuring sufficient fuel affected the 
moral condition of the poorer classes. At 
all seasons it was necessary, more or less ; 
and in winter, fuel the poor must have, in 
order to enable them to go on with the 
labour by which many of them gained 
their subsistence. If they had not the 
means of purchasing it, they naturally be- 
took themselves to pilfering from the woods 
and demesnes of their richer neighbours ; 
and this, besides confounding right and 
wrong in their minds, necessarily created 
a degree of ill-will between those whose 
property was stolen, and those who were 
of necessity, as it were, compelled to turn 
pilferers. A state of animosity, therefore, 
was engendered by the difficulty which 
the poor found in obtaining a supply of 


of the country would permit a reduction 
of taxation to the amount of 800,000/., 
he thought no tax could be selected with 
more propriety and more advantage than 
the reduction of the duty on sea-borne 
coals. Not to enter into the details 
of matters of comparative minor im- 
portance, he would just beg to observe, 
that he was afraid the proposed tax on 
passengers by steam-boats would have the 
practical effect of preventing the inter- 
course between this country and Ireland. 
He believed it would have the effect, in 
agreat degree, of producing a suspension of 
the intercourse between the two countries. 
The noble Lord had not stated his views 
on that part of the subject, but it was 
well he should consider the poverty of 
many of the persons passed in every ship 
that came from Ireland to England. The 
proposed tax (as he understood it) was 
2s. 6d. for any distance exceeding twenty 
miles, [Lord Althorp said, thirty.] And 
for a less distance than that, the tax was 
to be ls. 6d. and 1s. The sum, therefore, 
which a person coming from Ireland would 
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have to pay, would be nearly double the | 
amount of the passage-money, and would | 
amount to a prohibition of the pas-| 
sage of the Irish labourers. Perhaps it | 
was the intention of the noble Lord to | 
modify the proposition so as to except the | 
intercourse with Ireland from the opera- 
tion of the tax; but unless he did, the 
practical effect would be nothing less than 
what he had stated. If the noble Lord 
had not considered this circumstance, it 
was well he should be made aware of it. 
The noble Lord had omitted to mention 
the amount of the estimates for the pre- 
sent year. He stated, in round numbers, 
that the sum required for the service of 
the year, including the interest and ex- 
penses of the Debt, would be 46,000,000/; 
and he further added, that the estimates 
were drawn up; but he had given no in- 
formation to the Committee as to the total | 
amount of the estimates, independent of 
the Debt, and still less as to the amount | 
of the respective estimates for the expenses 
of the different public departments. He 
had supposed that it was the noble Lord’s 
intention to have stated the amount that | 
would be required for each particular | 
branch of the public service, and could 
only suppose that the omission had taken | 
place from inadveitence. He now came 
to another part of the noble Lord’s speech, | 
and he said it not in party spirit, that all 
those matters to which he had alluded, 
and all the matters that had been dis- 
cussed since the commencement of the 
Session, were trifling and of minor im- 
portance, when compared with the pro- 
position which the noble Lord had made 
for the imposition of a tax on the transfer 
of funded property. He trusted, that the 
noble Lord would consider the objections 
urged by every one who had spoken on 
the subject, with the single exception of 
his honorable friend, the member for 
Staffordshire (Sir John Wrotteslev), to 
that part of his proposition, and would 
not, therefore, persevere in his plan. 
The objections had come from all sides 
of the House, and were made without 
political predilection or party feeling. He | 
trusted that his Majesty’s Government 
would not persevere in a measure which, 
in his view, would tarnish the fair fame 
of this country, which had remained hi- | 
therto unimpeached. He asked the noble 
Lord, whether he had read the words of | 
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for instance, to show the condition on 
which the public creditor had advanced 
his money to the Government, perhaps at 
a time of great public emergency. All 
the Acts for raising public loans were 
nearly in the words ; and he 
would ask the Committee, could any 
words be more distinct and binding, or 
admit of less doubt? He would refer, in 
corroboration of this opinion, to an Act 
intitled ‘‘ an Act for raising the sum of 
27,000,0002. by way of Annuity,” which 
would shew the House the obligations im- 
posed on it. This loan had been raised in 
1813, and he referred to it as stating 
the terms of the contract in the language 
of all Acts of this description. This Act 
contained a guarantee to the public cre- 
ditor against the very tax now about to be 
imposed upon him, The language of the 
Act was, that ‘‘no stamp-duty whatever 
shall be charged upon any transier of 
this property.” This was the condition 
upon which money had been borrowed. 
Now, how was it possible to “ rail this 
seal from off the bond?” It was upon 
this express condition that the public cre- 
ditor had advanced his money; and, if 
this condition were forgotten, they would 
violate good faith, and depart from that 
proud position which this country had al- 
ways occupied, in contradistinction to 
every other country, in its dealings with 
its creditors. No ingenuity could get rid 
of the force of such an objection. His 
hon. friend, the member for Staftordshire 
said, that, as Parliament had imposed a 
property-tax-—as it had violated the con- 


Same 


‘tract with the public before, there was 


no reason why it should not be violated 
again. ‘That was the very thing which he 
(Sir Robert Peel) feared. He dreaded 
that an inference would be drawn from 
the proposed violation of law and good 
faith, that a further violation was not im- 
proper. If, in these times ‘ of produc- 
tive industry and of steady and progres- 
sive improvement,” for so they were de- 
scribed by the noble Lord, and he took 
the admission—if, in such times, in a 
period of general peace, and when there 
was no pressure on the energies and in- 


dustry of the country—if, under such cir- 


cumstances, the Government contem- 
plated the violation of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and an express contract entered 
into with the public creditor, by the im- 


the contracts that had been made with the | position of a duty of one-half per cent, 
public creditor ? 


He would refer to one, | 


what security could the public creditor 
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have, if the times of 1797 or 1798 re- 
turned? In those times, unappalled by 
danger, the Parliament of this country 
clung to the maintenance of public faith 
as its best security ; but if similar cireum- 
stances were again to arise—if the diffi- 
culties which then environed the country 
should again exist—if a small duty was 
to be imposed at a time like the pre- 
sent, contrary to the principle and 
the express condition of the contract, 
what could the public creditor expect, 
but that, under the pressure of foreign 
war, or of adverse circumstances, his 
property would be seized on? It would 
be little consolation to him to quote 
the proposed invasion of his rights as a 
reason for their violation again. [In his 
(Sir R. Peel's) opinion, this was not so 
much a question of policy or of prudence ; 
it was a question of morals. If the State 
was not prepared to meet its engage- 
ments, stil] there was justice duetothe pub- 
lic ; and let not individuals be called upon 
to sanction a course, as if it were just, 
which their feelings must tell them was 
contrary to every principle of justice and 
fair dealing. He had heard of a public 
writer who claimed a right to violate his 
engagements, and contended that he 
ought to be allowed to hold himself dis- 
charged of a debt he had contracted, upon 
the ground that some change had taken 
place in the policy of the country, which 
rendered him not so well able to meet the 
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demands upon him. This was the doc- 
trine of a public writer, and he (Sir R. Peel) | 
had never heard that doctrine mentioned, | 
in public or private, without its being re- 
ceived with a burst of indignation; but if 
the State was without difficulties (and he 
could conceive no diiliculty which could 
justify such a departure from honour and 
good faith in a nation)—but if the State, 

in a period of steady and progressive im- 
provement, was ouilty of such violation of 
good faith, let them not upbraid an in- 
dividual if he followed the example, and 
claimed for himself, under similar cireum- 
stances, that license which the House 
was now called upon to take, with respect 
to the contract between the State and the 
public creditor. If the question was not 
to be tried by the sense of justice which 
every man had in his own mind, and 
which must lead him to the conclusion 
that public faith ought to be maintained 
inviolate—if they were to try the question, 
not upon such principles, but merely as a 
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question of policy and prudence, he was 
content that it should rest upon such con- 
siderations. By adhering to public faith, 
he would ask, what had been the remis- 
sion of public burthens which had taken 
place within the last six years? By ad- 
hering to public faith they had been en- 
abled to reduce the interest on the five per 
cents, and subsequently on the four per 
cents; and by these operations, a sum 
amounting to about 2,600,000/. per an- 
num was saved to the public. That was 
the legitimate, the honourable, the honest 
way of dealing with the public creditor. 
The public creditor had no right to expect 
the public to remain his debtor longer 
than it was necessary. The public were 
enabled to repay his loan, and this was 
done in effect. By maintaining the prin- 
ciple of keeping faith with the creditor, 
therefore, the public had been enabled to 
discharge its engagements, and to get rid 
of burthens to the amount of 2 600, 000/. 
per annum. This was effective, because 
they had adhered steadily to their engage- 
ments as to the sheet-anchor. If, seven 
years ago, they had set the example they 
were now called upon to set, he put it to 
the Committee, what would now have 
been the state of public credit, and whe- 
ther such reductions could ever have been 
made? But then, said the noble Lord, 
“this tax cannot be considered as par- 
ticularly severe on the fundholder, for I 
impose, at the same time, the same amount 
of taxation on the transfer of landed pro- 
perty.” And then, said the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Staffordshire, “ there is no 
distinction between the proposed tax and 
the Property-tax, because the Property- 
tax was on landed property as well as 
funded. You would be justified, there- 
fore, in contending there was a distinc- 
tion, if this tax was to apply to funded 
and not to landed property; but as it is 
to extend to landed property, there is no 
distinction, and, therefore, no objection.” 
He for one was sorry for the extension of 
the proposed tax to landed property. He 
believed, of the two, he should have pre- 
ferred a distinct confiscation. As to the 
argument, however, that there was no dis- 
tinction between the proposed imposition 
and the Property-tix, it was to be ob- 
served, in the first place, that the Pro- 
perty-tax was a tax on the whole income 
of the country—offices and professions 
were equally subject to the tax, as well as 
funded and landed property. But how 
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totally different was a tax on the income | 
of land from a tax on the transfer of land. | 
By the policy of our law, many estates 
could not be ‘alienated. He could show | 
estates without end in which transfers had 

never taken place. On all occasions ; 

transfers of land were comparatively few ; 
they did not amount to a hundredth part 
of the number of transfers of funded pro- | 
perty. Landed and _ funded property 
were two things most distinct in their 
nature; and though he was sorry that 
land should have been included in the 
noble Lord’s plan, yet it was quite clear 
the proposed imposition could not affect 
the landholder as it would the fundholder. | 
The tax on land, however, would pass 
over the prosperous holders of lands. 

Lands were generally sold in this country, , 
either upon the demise of the head of a 
family, and for the purpose of raising for- | 
tunes for young children, or, he feared, 
more frequently to meet the increased 
pressure of thetimes. Now, the tax would 
not press upon prosperous land, but on | 
land under adverse circumstances; and 
for this reason, if there was no other, the 
tax would be objectionable. He would 
call upon the House to recollect what was 
the state of the country in 1813. Par- 
liament had then decided to make one | 
tremendous exertion, with a view to bring- 
ing the long and exhausting war in which it 
was engaged to a close. The annual re. 
venue was incapable of bearing the ex- 
pense; so that there remained no alterna- 
tive but to call upon the monied interest 
to contribute towards the great national 
effort about to be made. He would say | 
nothing of the danger to be apprehended | 
from a protracted contest, but he would | 
ask, upon the general ground of policy, 
whether it was not wise to adopt a course 
calculated to bring to an issue that most 
tremendous of all evils, a general war, by 
some great, overpowering, irresistible ef- 
fort, and to make terms with the enemy 
according to the advantages derived from 
such an effort, without any injury to the 
public creditor, or shock to the public 
faith? He would enter no further at pre- 
sent into this important subject. He had 
heard some vague rumours that morning 
that it was the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to make such an attempt; but 
when he heard the noble Lord, in the early 
part of the evening, say—and say truly— 
that the poor could derive but little ad- 
vantage from the repeal of direct taxation ; 
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| that it was chiefly by the employment of 
capital, and the removal of all impedi- 
ments to that employment, that they could 
hope to be benefitted ; when he heard 


| this, he felt confident that the report could 


not have been well founded, and he did 
not expect to hear the noble Lord, at the 
conclusion of his speech come forward 
with a proposal which was a direct attack 
on the national credit, which was caleu- 
lated to shake all faith in the professions 
of the Government, and give a blow to 
industry, by weakening and de stroying 
the confidence of the capitalist. He 


objected to the measure, from a regard 


for the public credit, the public industry, 
the public morals, and the public property ; 
and as a breach of those solemn engage- 
ments to which that House was itself a 
party. 

Sir J. Wrottesley repeated, that the pro- 


| posed tax did not infringe upon the faith 


of Parliament any more than the income- 


} tax. 


Sir R. Peel said, that the Act of 1813 
recognised the imposition of the property- 
tax, ‘but provided that no other tax should 
be imposed on the fundholder. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the Act of 
Parliament was as strong against the 
imposition of any property-tax on the 


| Funds, as against the imposition of a 


stamp-duty on the transfer. Mr. Pitt 
had felt this objection on moving the in- 
| troduction of the income-tax; and he 
met the argument by stating, that he did 
not propose it as a tax on the funds in 
particular, but as a part of the general 
property of the country. If Mr. Pitt 
could use that argument with effect, he 
(Lord Althorp), felt that he had as much 
right to appeal to it on the present oc 
casion. He had brought forward a tax 
upon the whole property of the coun- 
try, and had a right to include this with 
the rest. The right hon. Baronet, 
who had spoken that night with his 
usual, nay, with more than his usual elo- 
quence, had laid great stress on the 
injury to public credit, and allusions had 
been made to the reduction of the five 
per cents. But Gentlemen should recol- 
lect, that the Income-tax and the Bank 
Restriction Act, had both operated greatly 
towards the diminution of funded property, 
and that the measure now proposed did 
not interfere with such property more 
directly than those two Acts. But was it 
Just that they should lay on that tax ? for 
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if it was not just, he would allow that it 
would be unworthy to look about for 


palliations. He had introduced it under 
the conviction that it was just; for when 
funded property received the same pro- 


tection from the State as all other de- 
scriptions of property, he maintained 
that it should contribute like other pro- 
perty to the maintenance of the State. 
There was not a single argument made 
use of, to prove the proposed tax a breach 
of faith, which did not bear quite as 
strongly against the imposition of the 
income-tax, which never had been de- 
scribed in such terms. He was aware of 
the advantage to commerce from the fa- 
cility of raising money on the transfer of 
stock; but in such cases, the transfer 
was only nominal, and, therefore, would 
not be affected by the new measure, which 
had reference only to the real and bona 
fide transfer. ‘The hon. member for 
Chichester (Mr. John Smith) said, that it 


would be impossible to distinguish between | 


bona fide and fictitious sales; but he 
maintained, that the distinction could be 
made, and he would take care to relieve 
mere loan transactions from the pressure of 
the tax. He admitted at once that the 
relief of the lower orders was not so likely 
to be accomplished by the removal of tax- 
ation, and the cheapness of the articles 
of life, as by the encouragement of in- 
dustry, and the consequent increase of 
employment. But the Government, so 
far from losing sight of that object in the 
present measure, looked forward to it as 
one of the consequences that must result 
from its adoption. He would admit also, 
that the West-India interest was suffering 
under great distress; but he feared that 
it could not be relieved by the re- 
duction of taxes. If he were to reduce 
the duty on sugar, it would rather be in 
the hope of obtaining some concession re- 
lative to the treatment of the slaves, than 
in the belief that it could have any con- 
siderable influence on the prosperity of 
the West-India colonies. He had not 
given any details of expenditure, as the 
estimates had not been completed. He 
did not profess to have followed the right 
hon. Baronet through his able speech, but 
he hoped he had said enough to show, 
that the contract with the public creditor 
was as little aflected by the proposition 
he had made, as by the other Acts to which 
Parliament had given its sanction. 

Mr. Freshfield, having risen at the same 
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time with several other Members, and 
being interrupted in his attempts to ad- 
dress the Chairman by cries of ‘* Order,” 
said, that he was fortunately endowed with 
tolerably good ears; he had heard the 
Chairman say, that he was in order. 
However, he would not trespass long upon 
the House, as he should be unwilling to 
take from the effect of the masterly speech 
of the right hon. Baronet below him, 
who had completely proved, that it would 
be a gross breach of faith with the public 
creditor if the House should sanction the 
proposition of the noble Lord opposite. 
Yet he would beg leave to make one or 
two observations, by way of appendix to 
that excellent speech. The income-tax 
had been referred to, in the hope that 
something could be gathered from that tax 
to support the measure of the noble Lord. 
But no two things could be more opposite. 
Although he had been taken by surprise, 
he had hastily collected the Acts of 
Parliament on the subject of the income- 
tax. In the debates upon that tax, Mr. 
Pitt said, that the property-tax was a 
tax, not on the funds, but on the profits 
of capital. It was not a partial tax, af- 
fecting the funds alone, but laid upon 
every man’s general property. It was 
clearly never intended to be a tax upon 
funds, for there was an express provision 
in the Act of Parliament, that the pro- 
perty of foreigners in our funds should 
be exempted from the tax. Having en- 
deavoured with confidence, though with 
little ability, to show that the measure 
under the consideration of the Committe: 
had no analogy to the income-tax, he 
would not trouble the House with more 
than that one observation. 

Colonel Stbthorp expressed his disap- 


pointment that the Ministers had not 
fulfilled the promise with which they 
commenced the Session. He had ex- 


pected that they would have come forward 
with a long list of reductions ; but, after 
all, there were only some 260 reductions 
—who, or what they were, or to what 
amount, he knew not. But he had ex- 
pected some considerable reductions in 
those taxes which pressed upon the coun- 
try more than anything else—he meant 
the Assessed Taxes, against which pe- 
titions had been crowded upon the Table, 
year after year, without effect. The Minis- 
ters said, that. their reduction would not 
save money, but patronage. But the people 
of England could not live upon the patron- 
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age of the Crown—they had need of more 
substantial food. An hon. Gentleman 
opposite had said, that the present was a 
time of peace. ‘There might be peace in 
one way, but he was sure that there was 
yet but little ce 
pockets of the 
he admitted that the reductions which 
had taken place would give great satis- 
faction to the people. He shouid be 
elad that there were more duty on wine, 
andless on malt. The repeal of t 
tax would be one of the greatest | 
that could be conferred upon the country— 
afar greater benelit thau the remission of 
the beer duties of last Scasion, which had 
done inconceivable mischief to the morals 
of the lower orders. He did not think 
that he should do his duty to his con- 
stituents if he did not declare his dissatis- 
faction that the noble Lord had not 
brought forward the details of his project. 
General Gascoyne said, that whatever 
might be said upon the wisdom or justice 
of the Ministers’ measures, it was not to be 
denied that their intentions were wood 
He had one or two questions to ask of 
the noble Lord, his answers to which would, 
he was sure, be heard with great inter- 


sation to the war upon the 


} 4 ¢ ty nt 
people. Att same tl - 


> inalt- 





yenefits 


est. One was re spec tine the penny whi h 
was to be imposed on raw cotton. Wa 


that to be an additional impost? If so, 
it would make the whole duty on the raw 
material, as imported, no less than thirty 
per cent upon the original cost. His right 
hon. friend, the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, had said, that the best 
vay to encourage manufactures was to 
make the raw material as cheap as 
possible. But if they laid a tax upon 
that raw article, which would raise the 
price considerably, they would destroy the 
manufacture. He also wished for an e: 
planation respecting the duty of 10s. upon 
coals exported to foreign countries. Did 
the noble Lord include the Colontes within 
his description of foreion countries 7? was 
he also prepared to levy that tax on the 
coals which steam-vessels carried when 
they went abroad? And with respect to 
the duty on transfers, he was de sirous to 
know whether it was intended that th 
should extend to all transfers of landed 
property? As every part of the whole of 
the funded property of the kingdom, to 
the amount of eight hundred millions, 
would, in the course of a few years, be 
liable to such a duty, would the duty fall 
upon property left to a man’s children. 
Vou. t.. {iS 
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He was always unwilline to 
upon the Fines of the House: but when 


tres} ass 


i - ’ = | 
he considered iow many throuzhout 
the kj , l with oa , ¢ ! 
tine oes looked with anxictv to the 
yhP . * 7 ! ; vu 
proceedings of the House that day, he 
couid not forbear expressing his ho pe that 
} 
’ ; 17 : 1] 
he noble Lord would examine well the 
COLS i! neces OT tose measures 
} | = “a ] > > 
Lord Affiorp replied, that the dutv of 
/ | 


Pe | 
;ound on the raw cotton was 
in additional duty, but there was a duty 
4 — e , Pr 208 
taken Gil tiie rahnulactuved article, which 


; man ye +e +] 
compensated forthe addition: and the tax 





’ ould now be spread over the whole trade, 
which before pressed heavily upon a part. 
{s to the duty upon coals, although he 
had explai ied his intention to impose a 
tax 10s, pe 1 chaldro pssih iat was, in fact, 
a reduction of the existing tax, and nota 


W 1hpDOost, 

. : ’ . . +: . 
Mr. C. Grant said, it was not his In- 
aN au 
tention to trespass on the indulgence of the 


< id 
House for cones pee in afew minutes, nor did 


ne think if necessary upon that occasion to 
. i 
minute:y into tie vario is topics con- 
+ 1 with t > Wla i ) } nl friend 
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their consideration at a future tim but 
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© could not touch the s ibe ct, however 


} a 2 3 11 
lightly, without eivine credit to his nobl 
friend, for attempting to earrv into effect 
el ae a ee ee ‘ } : 
the great principle of lightening the bur- 


then which press d upon the springs of 


productive industry, and distributing it 
} 4 oe eat . . , ° 
upon other quarters where it could be more 
oe : } at 7} 
dvantageously borne. He would appeal 
eae 1] el al li 
to tne mouse, whetner, after the dis- 
hast Yr, a wvatnhister must not 
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an Imperative duty to bring 
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ret, the great object of which 

, to realise that important 

He eoncurred most cordially 

oposed luctions, thouch he 

would not enter into the diseussion of 


re | , 2 ‘. Pe oa Jt ! . 
thein now, feeling, as he did, that all othe: 
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questions had merged in the superior im- 
aes : aie wit e) ovsrrs 1 
portance of the preservation oi the national 


faith, ‘the present was not a mixed 
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question Ob faith aue expedieht . lit 
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aiter the vor cdeciamatie i had 


heard-—after tl indiseriminati f 3 
with which his noble friend had been as- 
sailed—he should be ashamed, were he to 
turn his attention to any other part of the 


subject than that which involved the great 
principles they were unjustly charged 
with having violated. Every Gentleman 
who had yet spoken on the subject pro- 
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fessed to have been taken by surprise. 
One or two of them had even declared 
that they were incapable of giving utter- 
ance to their feelings, so sudden was the 
shock which their sensibilities received. 
But somehow or other, it so turned out, 
that either yesterday or this morning, 
they were most of them acquainted with 
the plan—so that the anticipation of un- 
expected tijings formed a singular feature 
in the Debate of that evening. The hon. 
Member under the gallery had adverted 
to the income-tax, and a great deal had 
been said upon that subject, but it seemed 


to him (Mr. C. Grant) asif no Gentleman | 


could escape fiom the dilemma in which 
the income-tax placed them. No one 


could fairly grapple with that tax, and | 


say, that there was a distinction between 
it and the proposed measure. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Freshfield) represented Mr. 


was not a tax on the property of the fund- 
holder, but upon his profits. Now he 
(Mr. Grant) had read the debates of the 
period referred to, and was unable to find 
anything of this kind attributed to Mr. 
Pitt. He wished to rescue the reputation | 
of that statesman from the imputation of 

having said any thing so absurd. A sen- | 
timent of the kind, erroneously attributed 

to Mr. Pitt, might have been thrown out | 
by some one else in the course of the 


debates upon the income-tax, but certainly | 


not by Mr. Pitt himself; at least, not in 
the sense in which the expression was 
used by the hon. Member. He (Mr. 
Grant) could find nothing of the sort as 
coming from Mr. Pitt. The Act relating 
to annuities (which had been referred to) 
contained words as precise and strong as 
it was possible to conceive. Yet on the 
face of that Act did Mr. Pitt, who was 
the avowed champion of public credit, 
(a superstructure which he had done much 
to raise and sustain), give that con- 
struction to te passage that he contended 
justified him in his proposition of an in- 
come-tax affecting fundholders as well as 
others. This was the construction which 
Mr. Pitt ascribed to the words of the Act. 
Mr. Pitt said ‘* that when a general as- 
sessment upon income is to take place, 
no distinction ought to be made as to the 
sources from which that income may arise. 
There can be no fair objection taken by 
the stockholder upon the occasion; there 
can be no question of a breach of good 
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faith with the public creditor, by thus 
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imposing upon him what every other 
subject of the realm is to incur.” ‘The 
public creditor,” continued Mr. Pitt, 
‘enjoys his security under the most sacred 
obligations of the State, and whenever an 
idea has been started in debate, of impos- 
ing upon the stockholders, separately and 
distinctly, any sort of tax, I have repro- 
bated the attempt as utterly inconsistent 
with good faith. They were to be secured 
against any imposts distinctly levelled at 
them as annuitants of the public.”* 
Nevertheless, Mr. Pitt argued, that as 
members of the community, stockholders 
were liable to be taxed upon their in- 
comes derived: from the public funds, 
when a tax was to be levied upon the 
income of every description of persons in 
the realm; and when it was no longer in 
the power of the fundholders to say they 
could avoid this tax by removing their 
property from the funds to landed se- 
curity, &c., every argument against in- 
cluding them in the assessment was with- 
drawn. In like manner, his noble friend 
(Lord Althorp) said, the stockholder should 


| not be able to say, ‘ [ will escape the tax, 


by investing my funds in some other species 
of property,” because he would find other 
descriptions of property alike subject to 
taxation. ‘That was in accordance with 
the view taken by Mr. Pitt of the income- 


| tax—a view in which the Parliament of 


the day coincided. Such, then, was the 
construction and interpretation affixed by 
the Legislature to the claims of the stock- 
holders, and Parliament had acted upon 
that eonstruction. On no one occasion, 
as far as he recollected, had the income- 
tax been questioned as a breach of public 
faith, or a violation of our engagements 
to the public creditor. It was a case 
exactly parallel to the present. He could 
not see any difference between the two 
cases in point of principle, and was, there- 
fore, surprised to hear his noble friend’s 
proposition censured as a breach of the 
national faith towards the public creditor. 
His right hon. friend opposite had ex- 
pressed his opinion of the importance of 
strictly observing and maintaining the 
public faith, and adhering to our engage- 
ments with the national creditor; and in 
this he fully agreed with his right hon. 
friend, but denied that the present propo- 
sition went to compromise that important 
principle. His noble friend’s proposal 


* Hansard’s Parl. Hist. vol xxxiv, p. 14. 
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rested upon the same authority as Mr. 
Pitt’s income-tax, and was fully borne out | of Parliament with 
When his 
friend opposite spoke of the 
prospective consequences and expected 
in deterring indi- 
to the 
he was decidedly of 
opinion, that in the event of the provision 
no hesitation would 
in becoming pub- | 
would not 
nor produce any un- 
favourable influence on transactions such 
and he believed | 
(notwithstanding what he had heard that | 
evening), that the general opinion of the 


and justified by that measure. 
right hon. 


results of this measure, 
viduals from contributing 
State, he must say, 


loans 


passing into a law, 
be felt by capitalists 
lic creditors; the measure 
shake our credit, 


as had been referred to; 


country would be friendly to the propo- 


sition brought forward by his noble friend. 

Sir E. Sugden almost feared to express 
the surprise which he could not avoid feel- 
ing at the proposition of the noble Lord, 


with respect to transfers of funded pro- 
perty, lest he should subject himself to 
the animadversion of the right hon. mem- 
ber for Inverness. W hatever that hon. 
Member might say, he could as sure him, 
that he had not heard the slightest whisper 
of the noble Lord’s intention till he de- 

veloped his plan, and that had certainly 


occasioned him to feel completely as- | 


tonished, and though he might be sub- 
ject to the right hon. Gentleman’s anim- 


adversions, he could notallowthe discussion | 


to pass by without saying a few words 


upon a point so important as that to which | 


he had referred. He did feel some sur- 
prise at observing that the noble Lord had 
ransacked the records of Parliament for 
the purpose of discovering the authority 
of Mr. Pitt (a singular authority for the 
noble Lord torely upon) for an illegal act— 
for after all, that was the noble Lord’s con- 
struction of Mr. Pitt's conduct with re- 
spect to the fundholders. He maintained, 
that such was the noble 
struction of Mr. Pitt’s proposition, which, 
nevertheless, he referred to in justification 
of his own. He repeated, he thought 
Mr. Pitt was the last person whose ex- 
ample the noble Lord could have been 
expected to follow. Attempt to disguise 
it as he might, the noble Lord’s proposition 


was neither more nor less than a partial, 
unjust, oppressive, and impolitic property- 
tax. If the noble Lord was prepared to 
follow the prec edent established by Mr. 
Pitt, he must impose a tax on every trans- 
fer of ever ry species of property, and then 
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say—‘‘ whatever be the provisions of Acts 
respect to the public 
creditor, we must break faith with him as 
/a matter of necessity.” But the noble 
Lord did more than this; he proposed a tax 
| upon one species of property, leaving 
| others wholly untouched. Admitting, for 
| the sake of argument, that Mr. Pitt had 
| broken faith with the stockholder, was 
| that any reason why the Parliament should 
| now follow hisexample? It was specially 
provided by Act of Parliament that no tax 
| or duty should be im posed upon the divi- 
| dends of stock : as toa tax upon trans- 
fers of stock, that never occurred to any 
one. Whenthe question of a property-tax 
was raised, Mr. Pitt admitted the force and 
validity of the contract with the public cre- 
ditor, anddeclared, that he would not break 
it; ailé ling, however, that he only pee 
himee If not to tax the stockholders, qua 
their annuities and dividends, but express- 
ing his opinion, that if an income-tax were 
imposed upon the whole property of the 
State, the fundholders must not be permit- 
ted to escape. Now, what he understood 
the noble Lord to say (at least, such ap- 
pe ared the drift of his argument) was, 
that as Mr. Pitt had broken the contract 
with the public creditor in the matter of 
the income-tax, he (Lord Althorp) might 
do the same by means of a duty on the 
transfer of funded property. But let the 
House see how much stronger was the 
| present contract with the public creditor 
than that which existed inthetime of Mr. 
| Pitt. The dividends on the public funds 
were specially exonerated from the pay- 
ment of any duty, and nothing was ever 
said about transfers, with a view to impose 
atax upon them. After the property-tax 
| had been imposed, it was provided, as a 
bonus to the stock-holders, that the first 
payment of dividends should be clear of 
| the tax, and no stamp-duty whatever was 
to be levied on the transfer of stock. 
The Government of the day said to the 
stock-holders—“* We now tell you, that 
you are to be subject to a property-tax, 
but you shall not be subject to any duty 
on the transfer, should you desire to with- 
draw your property from the public funds, 
and invest it in any other manner.” Then 
came the Acts reducing the five per cents 
to four, and the four per cents to three- 
and-half, by which it was especially pro- 
vided, that there should be no stamp-duty 
whatever charged upon the transfer. The 





Act to which he particularly referred, as 
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containing this provision, was so late as 
the fifth of George 4th. It effected a great 
public benefit, and was a boon to the 
country, perhaps at the expense of much 
private suffering and annoyance. ‘The 
present proposition involved as gross a vio- 
lation (as regarded particular Acts of Par- 
liament) of public faith as had ever been per- 
mitted by any revolutionary government. 
He said to the noble Lord, if you put one 
5s. on the transfer of 100/. of stock, 
you will commit as great a breach of 
faith as revolutionary France ever did. 
He called upon the noble Lord, if he im- 
posed this transfer duty, to recite the Acts 
of Parliament protecting the fundholder, 
and introduce a clause in his bill repealing 
them by name. After that, let ihe noble 
Lord impose his transfer duty; but he 
believed thaf no Minister would dare to 
do this, and thus openly and deliberately 
violate the national faith pledged to the 
public creditor. Where was the House 
to stop? and what would be the con- 
sequences if this measure were carried 
into effect? Did any body pretend to 
doubt, that one result of this breach of 
faith would be to send millions out of the 
English funds into some foreign and more 
secure channel of investment? It was 
only by maintaining public credit that 
our stocks had been upheld : once violate 
it, and those who had selected the English 
funds as a secure refuge-place for their 
money, would desert them, and the country 
would be deprived of the benefit of their 
capital. Let us only mark (said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman), let us only mark 
to-morrow the effect of the noble Lord’s 
Resolutions in the City, should they be 
carried. If it shall go abroad, that the 
noble Lord can pass his measure, there 
is no man with money in the funds 
but will to-morrow morning find himself 
considerably damnified. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in conclusion, stated, 
that he should, upon every occasion, op- 
pose the measure in the most decided and 
pertinacions manner. 

Mr. Warburton had received great 
pleasure from several of the noble Lord’s 
propositions. As to the reductions on 
newspaper stamps and tobacco, he ap- 
proved of them as fiscal regulations, and 
thought they would be advantageous to 
the community without occasioning loss 
to the revenue. Perhaps some hon. 


Members might regret that the export of 
coal was to be facilitated: and think that 
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we ought to economise an article which, 
if once exhausted could not be reproduced ; 
and the prevalent opinion was that the 
duration of Newcastle coal, at the present 
rate of consumption, could not exceed 
400 or 500 years. The hon. Gentleman 
expressed his gratification at the proposed 
removal of theduty on glass, and mentioned 
the surprise expressed by M. Simond, an 
intelligent foreigner, at observing an Excise 
officer in a glass factory at Dumbarton, 
M. Simond declaring his astonishment 
that such an interference with manufactur- 
ing ingenuity and industry could occur in 
a free country. He approved of the noble 
Lord’s plan with respect to the timber 
duties; it would probably affect om 
shipping interests rather unfavourably, but 
the time for making a very proper altera- 
tion in the timber trade was well chosen, 
when whatever loss might be thus sus- 
tained by the shipping interest would be 
compensated in a great degree by an in- 
crease of the coasting trade, occasioned 
by the alteration in the coal duty. With 
respect to cotton, he regretted that such a 
large amount of duty would be taken from 
the Treasury in the way of drawbacks, 
and would have preferred a smaller duty, 
so imposed upon manufactured and other 
cottons as to obviate the objection. With 
respect to steam-boats he expressed his 
regret that the noble Lord should have 
imposed a tax upon an infant branch of 
industry and commerce. As to the great 
question of a transfer of duty on stock, 
his deliberate opinion was, that the noble 
Lord was quite as much justified in im- 
posing it as was Mr. Pitt in levying a tax 
on funded property. But supposing that 
even a large minority of the publie should 
look at the duty as involving a breach of 
faith with the national creditor, he might 
upon that ground lament that it had been 
brought forward. Under such circum- 
stances the reconsideration of the subject 
would reflect no discredit on the noble 
Lord—on the contrary it would do honour 
tohim. If upon reconsideration, the noble 
Lord should think the tax inexpedient, he 
would do well to withdraw the proposition. 
Transfers of funds must be incomparably 
greater and more frequent than those of 
land, and therefore a duty of half per 
cent upon such operations, bore no pro- 
portion as a per centage on the value of 
the property, to the same rate of duty when 
imposed on transfers of landed property. 
And, as had been well observed, the parties 
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who would bear the chief burthen of this 
tax were not those who possessed a super- 


Supply— 


abundance, but a moderate amount of 


property, transfers of stock being made 
much oftener by them than by the more 
wealthy. He concurred with the late Mr. 
Ricardo in thinking, that if a property- 
tax were imposed, it ought to be laid 
equally on every description of property. 
Personal property was very unequally 
taxed at present. It was not his wish 
to oppose the Government, but he re- 
commended the noble Lord to weigh 
the objections made against his scheme, 
which, he could assure him, deserved his 
best consideration. 

Mr. G. Robinson observed, that the noble 
Lord professed a desire to tax different 
species of property equally, but at the same 
time contented himself with taxing funded 
and landed property, leaving other de- 
scriptions of property untouched. He 


saw no occasion for a further reduction of 


the duty on French wines, which had been 
considerably lowered a few years back ; 
he also objected to the increase of duty 
on Portuguese wines, and deprecated the 


{Frn. 11} 








loss of the market, which would be the | 
‘friend, and the certainty that they would 


consequence in that country for British 
commodities. He should have been glad 
to have seen a reduction of the duty on 
soap. It was unfair towards our North 
American colonies to alter the duty on 
Timber at a time when we were about to 
let the United States into the West-Indian 
market in competition with Canada. The 
effect of the alteration would be, to in- 
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the tax on that article had been substituted 
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for a reduction of the tobacco-duty. He 
regretted, at a time when Ministers were 
advocating the principles of free trade in 
other matters, that they appeared to keep 
wholly out of sight the principle of a free 
trade in money. In _ his opinion, the pro- 
posed duty on transfers of stock would 
prove to be a very great clog on the 
monied interest. It would be received in 


| the City with great dismay, and would be 


viewed with much disappointment by the 
country at large. 

Lord Morpeth said, that after the clear 
and explicit statement of his noble friend, 
which was highly creditable to himself, 
and the greater part of which would be 
extremely satisfactory to the community 
over whose financial concerns his noble 
friend presided, he had very few observa 
tions to make, and none of them of a 
hostile character. On the contrary, as the 
tepresentative of large and considerable 
bodies of industrious men, he rose to 
express to the House the satisfaction which 
he was convinced they, in common with 
himself, must feel, at the reductions and 
retrenchments proposed by his nobie 


give him their utmost support, if his noble 
friend followed up, and acted upon, the 


| wise principle with which he had so well 


' commenced. 


A war-cry was raised on 


| the other side of the House, with refer- 


flict a serious blow upon our shipping | 
interests, as well as upon our colonies, | 


a large portion of the foreign timber being 
imported in the ships of other nations, 
while Canadian timber was imported in 
British vessels. He concurred in the ob- 
servation, that the transfer duty on funded 
property appeared a severe blow at public 
credit, and apprehended that its effect 
would be, to drive millions of capital to 
other countries. The noble Lord’s pro- 
positions had come upon him unexpect- 
edly. He should watch their progress 
with jealousy, but without pledging him- 
self to oppose the Government. 

Colonel Tyrell had listened with very 
great satisfaction to many of the noble 
Lord’s propositions ; but representing, as 
he did, an agricultural county, he must 
regret that he had not heard something 
with regard to repealing the malt-duty. 
He could have wished that a reduction of 





ence to one part of his noble friend’s plan, 
which was stigmatized as a spoliation of 
private property, and a violation of public 
faith. Now, he was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Act of Parliament which 
bore upon this subject to argue it at length, 
but he hoped the observation he was going 
to make would not be found to be opposed 
to it. The declamation which he had 
heard on this particular point, eloquent 
as it , would not, i his 
answer its purpose, unless a greater and 
more perceptible difference were shewn 
between taxing property itself, in or out 
of the pockets of individuals, and taxing 
Those who 


was opinion, 


its transfer as was proposed. 
disapproved of this tax seemed to wish 
that an exception should be made in this 
solitary instance, all other property being 
taxed. With respect to that portion of 


reduction which appeared the best and 
the most satisfactory to the House—he 
meant the removal of the duty on sea- 
borne coals, those whom he represented 
did not feel so much immediate interest in 
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that measure as many other parts of the 
kingdom did. His constituents would, 
however, be well pleased with the abolition 
of that duty. The tax was partial in its 
operation, and severe in its nature, weigh- 
ing most heavily on those who were least 
able to bear the burthen, and therefore, 
humanity and justice called loudly for its 
repeal. He also approved of the altera- 
tion in the duty on cotton. Some Gen- 
tlemen, while they admitted the propriety 
of removing the tax from printed cotton, 
deprecated the imposition of a duty on 
imported cotton. But the great difference 
between the two taxes was this, that the 
general tax on imported cotton affected 
all, whilst that on printed cotton chiefly 
affected the humbler classes. With re- 
spect to the reduction of the duty on 
newspaper-stamps, he heartily and entirely 
concurred in its propriety. It was a sub- 
ject in which he took very great interest; 
and he should feel much pride, on Mon- 
day next, in presenting to the House the 
Petition of the Printers of London and 
Westminster for the repeal of these stamp 
duties. He should present it, not with the 
intention of asking Ministers to concede its 
prayer, but with a confident hope of suc- 
cessfully calling on the House to acquiesce 
in the proposition which had emanated 
from Ministers. With respect to the re- 
ductions which were intended to be made 
in different departments, he perfectly 
approved of them. In making them, as 
well as in their arrangements respecting 
the Civil List, Ministers appeared to have 
proceeded with a nice sense of justice, 


honour, and delicacy, towards those who 


were likely to be affected by the alteration. 
He did not know that what Ministers had 
done would secure to the Government all 
the popularity which might be achieved 
by other means; but he was certain that 
it would attract the support and approba- 
tion of the wise, and, by pursuing a proper 
line of conduct, the rest would be added. 

Mr. Evans approved of much that had 
been proposed by the noble Lord, but he 
could not support the whole of his plan. 
He could not agree in the propriety of the 
duty on transfers of stock, because it ap- 
peared to him to be contrary to the national 
faith, and would, as a tax, be found ex- 
tremely grievous. He would, for his own 
part, prefer to it a well regulated property- 
tax. 


Mr. D. W. Harvey thought, that most 


of the hon, Members who opposed the 
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propositions of the noble Lord seemed to 
lose sight of the great advantage of his 
scheme. Where was the individual form- 
ing a part of the late Government who 
hoped for the repeal of two millions of 
taxes, after all the reductions that had re- 
cently taken place? The noble Lord 
however, propose d to repeal no less than 
three witlioas ; Imposing in lieu of them 
only 1,200,000/.; that was, 800,000/. 
upon the transfer of funded property, and 
400,0004 on the transfer of land. If that 
proposition was to be successfully resisted 
upon principle, it could not but prove 
highly consolatory to the fundholders, as 
affording them conclusive evidence, that 
since that did not, no other fiscal regula- 
tions could affect their property. It had 
been said, that there was no distinction 
between the transfer-tax and an income- 
tax. If any disappointment should arise 
on the subject, it would consist in this— 
that instead of a tax on transfers of only 
1,200,0002., there had been expected a 
tax on property of several millions. He 
should certainly give the Government his 
support, for he thought it was factious for 
any man to oppose any proposition unless 
he was prepared to suggest a substitute. 
Many of the landowners had that night 
stood forward as the advocates of the 
fundholders. Now if, instead of a tax of 
10s. upon the transfer of land, they had 
proposed 3Us., they would have relieved 
their friends the fundholders, and paid a 
high compliment to the landed interest. 

Mr. Holme Sumner denied that the Go- 
vernment plan would afford a saving of 
2,000,000/., as had been stated. The 
taxes now to be imposed amounted to 
two millions seven or eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds. As to the repeal of the 
duty on coals, it was a measure that had 
his most cordial support. 

Mr. Benett observed, that it seemed to 
be generally agreed, that it had at length 
become necessary to take the taxes off the 
productive industry of the country, in 
order that it might be imposed on the 
higher classes of society, who were better 
able to bear the burthen. Of such a 
course as this he most cordially approved ; 
and even had the noble Lord carried it to 
the extent of proposing a general income- 
tax, it should have met with his support ; 
but, though no property-tax was proposed, 
enough had been done to enable the Go- 
vernment to get rid of some most obnoxi- 
ous taxes (and than those that had been 
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chosen there could not be more obnoxious 


{Fes. 11} 


| 


taxes), and further than this they were | 


not able to go. 


Perhaps the noble Lord | 


had not proposed a property-tax because | 
he did not believe that the time for it was | 


yet come, but he (Mr. Benett) felt fully 
satisfied, that, at all events, it was near at 
hand. With respect to the case of the 
fundholder, he did not see what right he 
had to complain ; with the change of the 
currency, his property had been benefitted 
neatly thirty per cent, and he, therefore, 
had no right to cry out, now that a tax 
of one-half per cent was put upon his 
transfers. The time was come when the 
fundholder must bear his share of the bur- 
then; they were now the rich men of the 
country, and they, therefore, ought not to 
be surprised should they be called on to 
bear a portion of the weight of the public 
expenditure. The people had been taxed 


| 
| 
| 





beyond their means, the fundholders had 
escaped taxation, and they must now re- ; 


lieve the rest, or all would perish together. 


So far, therefore, from objecting to this | 


tax of one-half per cent, he thought that 


they would act wisely by holding their | 


tongues, or, perhaps, they ought rather to 
accept it as an actual boon, for it might 
be the means of protecting them some short 
time hence from a much more grievous 
imposition, 


the landed and the monied interest: 
now he did not come under either of 
these heads, for he was there as the Re- 
presentative of the people. 
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removed, the effect would not be destroyed 
by the little monopolies which existed in 
the City; the jobbing that took place there 
was beyond conception; and if the ma- 
noeuvres that were carried on between the 
coal-meters, coal-merchants, and other 
parties, were not done away with, little 
good would accrue to the community at 
large. It had been well said, that in re- 
moving taxes only in part, the public did 
not reap much benefit, it being chiefly mo- 
nopolised by the dealers. The tax on 
salt was a strong instance of this; when 
only a portion of that tax had been re- 
moved, but little benefit had been derived 
by the community; but when the whole 
was taken off, and the paraphernalia of 
Excise and Collectors was got rid of, it was 
found to be one of the greatest boons the 
public had ever received. With respect 
to the calico prints, the whole country 
wonld be rejoiced at that; for the duty on 
that sort which was worn by the lower 
orders was eighty per cent, while on that 
consumed by the rich it was only two and 
a half. As to the proposed duty on cot- 
tons, he thought it wrong that a general 
duty of Id. a pound should be imposed, 
because this immediately made the tax 
unequal, the rich getting their cottons at 
as cheap a rate as the poor; it would 


| have been better, therefore, had the finer 
' ‘ | 

Mr. Hunt said, that there seemed to be | 

° . . { 

three parties to this question—the law, | 


dut though | 


that was his more particular station, he | 


felt it to be his duty to protect the in- | 


terests of all parties. As to the measures 
proposed by the noble Lord, he felt ob- 
liged to him, on the part of the people, as 
far as any taxes were taken off. With 
respect to the remission of the tax on 
tobacco, however, he wished that some 
other more necessary article had been 
exempted in its place—such as soap. 
He looked upon the use of tobacco as the 
use of a disgusting weed, and those who 
used it, as they did it in the shape of a 
luxury, ought to be made to pay for it. 


With respect to the taking off the tax on | 


newspapers and advertisements, he was 
sure that it would be responded to by all 
classes in the country; and as to the tax 
on coals, the great disgrace was, that it 
had been allowed toremain so long. He 
trusted, however, now that it was to be 


| 


sorts of cottons paid more, and the coarser 
sorts less. At the same time, he was 
bound to say, that he believed the noble 
Lord had come forward with the best in- 
tentions towards the country; and he cer- 
tainly could not have done better than in 
laving the whole of his propositions clearly 
before the public, as he had done. As he 
understood the case, the present Govern- 
ment had come into Office with three 
pledges—a great reduction in taxation, a 
Reform in that House, and non-interven- 
tion with the Government of any other 
country. On the strength of these pledges 


great expectation was entertaimed by the 





people, and they certainly did anticipate 
that a great deal would bedone. All that 
he feared was, that the people would not 
be altogether satisfied with the amonnt of 
reduction which the noble Lord proposed. 
The only fault, however, that he had to 
find with the statement, as far as that was 
concerned, was, that in his proposal of the 
half per cent duty on the transfer of funded 
property, he had acted in the same open 
manner as on the other points; for, as 
they had been told by the hon, member 
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for London, they were no more able to 
relieve the distress of the country, and 
keep the national faith at the same time, 
than it was in the noble Lord’s power to 
satisfy the wants of the people to-morrow. 
He had been accustomed to meet the pub- 
lic out of that House; and he would tell 
that hon. House what the public thonght 
of the national faith. Instead of n: 
faith, they 


i ’ 
tonal 


bery and national delusion. He hoped 
the House would bear with him: there 
was arrayed in that House all the talent 


of the country; he was only telling them 
what was said out of deors, and he did 
not hesitate to tell them the same in doors. 
A eood deal had been said about this pro- 
posed measure being a violation of t 
national faith; but he begged 
right hon. B 
sort of national faith it was to change the 


. a > 
aronet (Sir R&R, 
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looked upon it as nation il rob- | 
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| enough expressed, 


| satisfaction 


currency, so that the fundholder, whe was | 


receiving three per cent, and got one sack 
of wheat for the money, was enabled by 
the alteration to get two sacks for 

same money‘ So, 
had been told that this was 
the law; but, if that 
every time a law was repealed there was 
a violation of the law. 


: +} tar 4 

In the Same way, they 
a violati nh Oi 
argument was good, 


1 


4 


| pace at once. 


In what he said, | 


he endeavoured to make himself under- | 
stood, and he hoped for the indulgence of 


the House, for as soon as he should find 
that he was not able to forward the cause 
of the people, or that his arguinents were 
not listened to by the House, he should 


make his bow 1g take his leave “4 his 
constituents, had been brought & 
in what wa i the Burdett school, and 
he had often hear {the hon. Baronct give 
descriptions of that is n. House, at the 
meetings in Palace nd l. He trusted that 
he was not disorderly; but if he was, he 
should bow to the rules of the House; and 

hav 


he could assure it, that he should 
great pleasure in telling his constituents 
that he‘had met with fair play there. He 
had heard the lion. member for Westinin- 
ster talk of the House that k pt late hours 
and ! 
never say out of the 


vad company; but for himself he would 
Touse what it would 
With respect 


speech, 


be disorderly to say in it. 
to the Dp 
which had been quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. Grant), he thought 
that, notwithstanding the abilities of that 
right hon. Gentleman, he had mistaken 


oe: f, RA » Pe . 
issage irom iir. Pitt’s 


the point of the quotation, for it appeared 
argument contained | 


to him that the 
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that extract was in favour of the opponents 
of the right hon. Gentleman, In this re- 
spect, it reminded him of an hon, and learn- 
ed Gentleman with whom he had had the 
fortune of arguing a point in the 
King’s Bench. That learned Gentleman 
(he must not mention names), the member 
for some place—he did not know what— 
had cited a case, and was about to hand 
it up to Mr. Justice Bayley, when he (Mr. 
Hunt) whipped across the Court, and 
begged to be allowed to read it, which, 
having done, he also handed it upto Mr. 
Justice Bayley, and said, “ I rest my 
case on that too, my Lord;” and the 
opinion of that learned Judge was clearly 
‘Mr. Hunt 


What was proposed 


by saying, 


must tue his rule.” 


by the noble Lord might 
panic in the City, but it would give great 
to the country. For himself, 
he wished that the Government had been 
bold enough to take off the Malt-tax, the 
House and Window-tax, and the Soap- 
tax, and put on a Property-tax in their 
But perhaps the situation 
in which they had been left by the late 
Government, had prevented them doing 
more. However, as far as they would go 
in taking off taxes, they should have his 
hearty support. He did not, however, 
believe that the was strong 
enough for such a measure as that which 
he had proposed. Let them, however, 
ouce effect a Reform in that House; and 
then, with a Ministry which had the con- 
fidence of the people, those measures could 
be carried. With respect to the tax on 
wines, he was glad that they were going 
t hire tax on steam-boats, 


make a slight 


Government 


1 : : 
tO be eau lise’ 


however, he objected to, because it would 
prevent the poor Irish pigs, or, at least, 
the poor Irish men, from coming over in 
the steam-boats; and, indeed, cut off 
all connection between Paddy and John 
ses , 

Jonel Wood thought, that it would 

Mi nang better if the malt-tax (in whole 


or in part) had been taken off, 
the duty on tobacco, If 6d. a 
that tax had been reduced, the revenue 
would, he believed, have gained rather 
than have lost. The duty on Candles 
also pressed very heavily on the pooret 
classes. 

Mr. Beaumont expressed his cordial 
concurrence in the Resolutions of his 
noble friend; and denied that the tax on 
transfers would be a violation of national 
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| as a witness, and give evidence, before the 
' Committee appointed to inquire respecting 


faith. It would be a much greater and 
a worse violation of that faith, if nothing 
were done to relieve the sufferings of the 
people. 

The three following Resolutions were 
then put sertatim— 

That 2,000,000/. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, as Transfer of Aids; 

25,577,600/. to pay off Exchequer-bills 
charged on Aids of 1830 and 1831; and 

3,8002. to pay off Exchequer-bills issued 
for Public Works and building Churches, 
and carried xem. dis.; and the House re- 
sumed. 


Tirnes aND Rerorm.| Lord Ebring- 
ton presented a Petition from Trowarvige, 
praying for Economy, Retrenchment, and 
Reform in Parliament; also, Petitions 
from Parkham, and two other parishes in 
Devonshire, complaining of the Tithe-laws, 
and praying for a Commutation of Tithes. 
The noble Lord said, he was most anxious 
to see the Church maintained in opulence ; 
but he was bound to say, that unless some 
mode was adopted of setting the tithe 
question at rest, he was apprehensive of 
the most grievous consequences. The 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent was - riencing a degree of ferment 
on the subject, calculated to excite serious 
alarm. tie feared that, unless the ques- 
tion was soon put at rest, the peace of the 
empire at large would be grievously af- 
fected. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, Feb. 14. 

Minures.] Viscount Gopgricu presented a Bill to explain 
and amend the Law relating to holding Land in Canada. 
Petitions presented. In favour of Parliamentary Reform, 

by the Earl of Rosesery, from Queensferry :-—By Lord 

Dacre, from Royston: —-By the Earl of Rapnor, from 

Halifax, Worcester, and the Cabinet-makers and Joiners 

of Manchester :---By the Earlof MANSFIELD, from Dun- 

keld:—By the Earl of DARNLEY, from Ballymena. By 
the Marquis CampEN, from Igtham, Kent, for a Reduc- 
tion of Taxation. By the Earl of Car.isus, from Hull, 
against the Truck System. By Lord BeREsFoRD, from 

Berwick-upon-T weed, to be exempted from the Act which 

forbids Seotch Bank-notes to be circulated in England. 

For the revision of the Tythe System, by the Earl of 

Ravnor, from Farmers frequenting Uxbridge, Windsor, 

and Maidenhead markets. For the Repeal of the Duty 

on Slates, by Lord Kenyon, from the Land-owners of 

Merionethshire. For the Repeal of the Duty on Coals, 

by the Earl of Wincuiisga, from Fowey :—-By the Earl 

of CARNARVON, from Watchett. By the Earl of Darn- 

LEY, from Navan, for assistance to enlarge the Catholic 

Chapel. 

Sararies oF Minisrers.] A Message 
was brought up from the Commons, re- 
questing the House of Lords to grant per- 
mission to the Lord Chancellor to attend | 


justice of taking tithes 
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the Emoluments of the High Officers of 
the State. 

The Lord Chancellor hoped their Lord- 
ships would accede to the request of the 
House of Commons, and stated, that as 
far as he was personally concerned, he 
should throw no impediment in its way. 
He considered that his being permitted to 
attend the Committee of the House of 
Commons, would greatly further those 
salutary expedients pai" necessary reforms 
in the office of the Lord Chane ellor, which 
he would submit to their Lordships to- 
morrow week. 

On the motion of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, leave was given to the Lord Chan- 
ccllor to attend the Committee to-morrow, 
and the Commons were so informed. 


PanLiAMENTARY ReErorm.| The Duke 

f Norfolk presented a Petition from the 
town of Sheffield, praying for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The noble Duke said, 
the petition was entitled to attention from 
their Lordships, as it came from a very ex- 
tensive and populous place. The town of 
Shefheld contained no less than 80,000 
inhabitants, and was distinguished by the 
extent of its trade and manufactures, and 
by the many valuable local institutions 
which it possessed. It was a place which 
ought no longer to be left unrepresented, 
especially considering that many towns of 
much less importance enjoyed the elective 
franchise.— Petition laid on the Table. 


mn 


Pirimes.| Lord Suffield presented a Peti- 
tion in favour of an alteration in the Tithe- 
laws. The petitioners complained of the in- 
in kind, but pro- 
fessed that they were staunch supporters of 
the Church of Engiand,and they wished that 
tithes should be commuted for a money- 

The uoble Lord thought, that the best 
mode of regulating tithe would be, by 
making it depend on the rental. He cou ld 
but express his regret at the delusion and 
imposition, he might call it, which existed 
on the subject of tithes ; for it was nothing 
less than an imposition, to tell the farmers 
that they would be benefitted to the full 
extension of the tithes if they were abo- 
lished. He had been surprised at some of 
the observations which, on former occa- 
sions had been made by some noble Lords 
| against his noble friend near him (Lord 
King), whose aim was, as he professed, 
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only to improve the Church. But giving 
his noble friend credit for being influenced 
only by a desire to correct the abuses and 
promote the interests of the Church, still 
he would ask him whether, in the present 
excited times, when so much mischief might 
result from his motives being mistaken, 
he had better not, at present, abstain from 
such a course of proceeding. In that 
House his remarks cculd not be mistaken, 
but out of doors they might, and might 
produce dissatisfaction and discontent. 


Tax ON THE TRANSFER OF FuNDED 
Property.|] The Duke of Buckingham 
said, that he had observed by the Votes of 
the House of Commons, that a sum had 
been moved for in part of the Supplies of 
the year, and he learned from common 
rumour, that one of the means by which 
it was intended to raise the Supply was by 
imposing a duty on the transfer of stock 
and landed property. He hoped, how- 
ever, that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
ceased to contemplate that mode of raising 
money; but if not, he took the present 
opportunity of giving notice, that consi- 
dering as he did that measure to be a 
breach of faith with the public creditor, 
and considering such a measure most mis- 
chievous to the country at all times, but 
more especially in its present situation, he 
should think it his duty to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the bill when introduced 
into that House, in the hope of inducing 
their Lordships to express an opinion of 
condemnation on a measure which he was 
sorry to feel obliged to consider of a revo- 
lutionary character. 

Earl Grey said, it was quite clear, and 
did not need to be announced by the noble 
Duke, that when a bill, whether having 
reference to the subject to which the noble 
Duke had alluded, or to any other, was 
brought before their Lordships for dis- 
cussion, it was necessary for their Lordships’ 
attention to be drawn toit. But before 
he made any reply to the noble Duke, 
which reply might, perhaps, prevent his 
promised interposition in the matter, he 
must declare, that he could not stand in 
that House, and hear it stated by the 
noble Duke, or any other person, that the 
measure to which he had alluded was of a 
revolutionary character, or deserved to be 
described as a breach of the public faith. If 
he had thought that that measure could be 
described as justly liable to either of those 
imputations, he never should have con- 
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curred in proposing it to Parliament. But 
it was because he thought that, strictly 
speaking, it could not be construed into a 
breach of faith,—because he considered 
it, far from possessing a revolutionary cha- 
racter, to be, in conjunction with other 
measures with which it was connected, 
the best calculated to promote the welfare 
of the country, give new activity to in- 
dustry, and assist all those interests, on 
the prosperity of which depended peace 
and content, and that spirit of order and 
satisfaction the most contrary to any thing 
of a revolutionary nature,—it was because 
he contemplated in that view the measure 
to which the noble Duke had alluded, 
that he consented to its being proposed to 
Parliament. In looking at the situation 
of the country,—when he found how 
necessary it was to relieve the industrious 
classes of the community from some of 
those taxes which pressed most heavily on 
them, and when he found it was not pos- 
sible for him, owing to the circumstances 
of the time, and of the country, to propose 
any considerable reduction in the great 
establishments of the country,—-the public 
safety, on the contrary, requiring consi- 
derable additions to those establishments, 
he did seek after some means of removing 
from the industrious portion of the coun- 
try that pressure which, in the present 
state of depression of the labouring classes, 
threatened to cripple the energies and re- 
sources of the country. Therefore, with 
the most anxious wish to take off taxes of 
that description, he sought the means of 
doing so by imposing others (for, without 
a commutation, no such relief could be 
given) which he thought would operate with 
comparatively little pressure on the public 
resources, and not have the effect of en- 
dangering the interests of the country. 
With that view, he confessed that he did 
concur in the proposal for levying a tax 
on the transfer of funded property, being 
convinced that it was just in policy; nor 
did it now appear to him either iniquitous 
or unjust. In looking to its operation, he 
found that it would affect a species of pro- 
perty which, amidst the general distress 
that had assailed every other interest— the 
commercial, agricultural, and manufactur- 
ing—not only had not suffered depression, 
but which, from those very circumstances, 
had increased infinitely in value. It did, 
then, appear a fair, just, and equitable 
proposition to him to make the persons 
possessing that property in some degree 
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contribute to the taxes which were neces- 
sary for the State, and relieve their fellow- 
subjects who were labouring under such 
severe pressure. He did not think that 
Government, in proposing the measure, 
had been guilty of any breach of faith, 
but had, as he thought, only consulted the 
well- understood interest of those persons 
themselves, which must depend on the 
general prosperity of the country. The 
Government, in proposing to relieve the 
industrious classes from the pressure which 
they suffered, believed at the same time 
that they were promoting the interest of 
the fundholders themselves ; for they would 
be benefitted in a much greater proportion 
than they would suffer from the demand 
made upon them, by the reduction of tax- 
ation which Government had thought it 
necessary to propose. Yet this measure 
had been characterized by the noble Duke 
as a breach of faith. He (Earl Grey) did 
not mean to say that it was right to justify 
one breach of faith by a prece eding breach 
of faith; but when a breach of faith was 
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spoken of, could their Lordships omit to | 


look back to a tax which had been im- 
posed on this species of property equally 
against the positive words of the Act of 
Parliament—he alluded to the Property- 
tax,—and avoid perceiving, that when the 
necessities of the Government required it, 

the country had thought right to call upon 
the fundholders for a proportional contri- 
bution to the necessities of the State ? 
One of the great inducements for Govern- 
ment to propose this measure was, because 
they heard the general ery for the impo- 
sition of a property-tax, to which, in time 


of peace, he had great objection. The 
Government, therefore, thought it de- 


sirable to lay a tax on the transfer of 
funded property, which could only in a 
slight degree affect the general interest of 
the country; and he was surprised to find 
it complained of by those very persons 
who would impose on the country a general 
property-tax, which, by operating on parts 
of the community in great distress, would 
be most impolitic, and by being imposed 
on funds, would tend to drive capital out 
of the country more than any other. It 
was to save the country from a tax of this 
nature that be, in common with his col- 
leagues, particularly the noble Lord who 
explained the proposition of Government 
to the other House of Parliament, did in- 
tend, without any breach of faith, and 
contemplating great advantage to the pub- 
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lic interests, to impose a tax on the trans- 
fer of funded property. However, he was 
ready to admit that there might be some 
difficulty in the adoption of a measure 
which did not admit of being submitted 
to the judgment of persons not being mem- 
bers of the Government; for, from the 
nature of the tax proposed, it was impos- 
sible, without divulging it in such a man- 
ner as to produce inconvenient results, to 
consult many personson the subject. But 
his noble friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), before he proposed the tax, 
took the opinion of a gentleman whom the 
noble Duke would, perhaps, admit to be 
the best authority respecting it,—he meant 
the Governor of the Bank, who thought 
the tax might be imposed and collected 
without difficulty. Yet, though the 
Government had that gentleman’s opi- 
nion that the tax might be collected 
without difficulty, looking to the public 
feeling on the subject, his noble friend 
had already given notice in the other 
House of the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to withdraw the pro- 
position. There would, therefore, be no 
such tax; and no such bill, as the noble 
Duke so eagerly expected would be intro- 
duced into their Lordships’ House; nor 
would the noble Duke have an oy pene 
of calling the attention of their Lordships 
to it. It grieved him, however, to state, 
that in renouncing the measure which 
Government contemplated as a means of 
lightening the burthens of the country, 
and thus giving a spring to the energies 
of the people, the means of Government 
to effect that good were diminished by 
being deprived of this resource, and the 
Government was compelled to give up 
proposing the reduction of some other 
taxes, which, unless they could be supplied 
by impositions as unobjectionable as he 
conceived the proposed tax to be, could 
not be removed in the present state of the 
finances. He was sorry that Government 
felt it necessary to withdraw that tax, be- 
cause he believed in his conscience, if the 
financial measures which his noble friend 
proposed had been suffered to go on with- 
out interruption, there was a prospect of 
such an increase and activity in the com- 
merce and industry of the country as 
would have relieved the existing distress ; 
and Government would have had the satis- 
faction of coming down to Parliament 
next year to propose the reduction of some 
other taxes, without being under the ne- 
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them. He was grieved that the power 
to do this was taken away ; and he grieved | 
for the disappointment which they must 
have sustained who had been led to enter- 
tain expectations of the reduction of some 
of those taxes which Government intended 
to remove. But though Government found 
itself deprived of the resources which it 
thought calculated to effect the object in 
view, yet it would endeavour to attain that 
object by all other means in its power, 
limited and crippled as, he was sorry to 
say, the Government would be in its 
means of reducing the taxation which 
pressed on the industry of the country. 
He, however, would not have the House 
indulge in any irrational hopes on the 
subject. ‘‘ Amidst all the difficulties which 
surround us,” said the noble Earl, in con- 
clusion, ‘* we have always exerted our- 
selves to the best of our power, and our 
endeavours have so far been attended with 
satisfactory results; and I do hope that 
we shall be still enabled to persevere in 
them, so long as the confidence of Parlia- 
ment shall be extended to us, and our 
measures shall be satisfactory and useful. 
I have nothing further to say at present, 
noble Duke, on this or 
is disposed to attack 


except that if the 
any other subject, 
the conduct of his Majesty’s Government, 
I shall be ready to meet him on any pro- 


position he pleases to bring forward; but 
if the noble Duke looks forward to the 
proposition of the tax on transfers 
giving him a good opportunity to attack 
the Government, I inform the noble Duke 
that it will not be afforded him, for the 
proposition is withdrawn.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry thought 
the noble Earl was incapable of imposing 
any thing like a revolutionary tax. The 
object of the Government was only to 
make the fundholder bear his just pro- 
portion of the public burthens. He had 
looked generally at the features of the 
Budget, “and he thought that Government 
had displaye od an anxious desire to relieve 
the poorer classes, and to transfer the bur- 
thens on those who were best able to bear 
them. The tax on transfers was far from 
being a revolutionary tax ; it was imposed 
to supply the means of maintaining the 
country in its present condition. 

The Duke of Buckingham congratu- 
lated their Lordships on the withdrawal 


as 


of that part of the ministerial plan of 


finance, which he considered so very ob- 
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The noble 
| Earl had quoted the opinion of the Gover- 
|nor of the Bank of England, but he (the 
| Duke of Buckingham) had it from the 
highest authority, that the opinion of that 
gentleman was only his individual opi- 
nion, and was not meant to convey the 
opinion of the body to which he belonged, 
Earl Grey said, “he had not described it 
in aby manner as ‘the opmion of the whole 
body. He had only mentioned that it was 
the opinion of the Governor that the tax 
could be collected without difficulty. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that so far 
was he from agreeing in the opinion that 
no tax should be laid on the fundholders, 
that he regretted extremely that any difh- 
culty should have presented itself to the 
collection of that proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. He was one of those who held 
that the fundholder was not taxed in pro- 
portion to the burthens which fell upon 
other portions of the community; and _ so 
far was he from thinking that the impo- 
sition of a tax on funded property would 
involve a breach of faith with the public 
creditor, that he thought that it was vir- 
tually, under the present circumstances of 
the country, a breach of faith with the 
public debtor—that was, with the great 
mass of the community—that the fund- 
holder should remain untaxed. He would 
ask their Lordships on what principle of 
justice it was, that the landowner should 
have to bear the pressure of so many bur- 
thens, while the person who had 50,0007. 
or even 100,0002. a-year in the funds was 
exempted from any such contributions / 
In what way did the fundholder coutri- 
bute to the maintenance of the poor? Tn 
what way did he contribute to the repairs 
of public roads, and other matters involy- 
ing heavy disbursements, which were paid 
by the holders of landed property ? He 
repeated, th: at, under these circumstances 
the breach of faith was with the public 
debtor, who was in the present state of 
the currency called upon to pay 20s. for 
every 13s. which were borrowed in_ his 
name. He, then, for one, would never as- 
sent to the doctrine, that the taxing of the 
fundholder would be a violation of faith 
with the public creditor. He contended, 
that the fundholder, like every other 
member of the community, should bear 
his share of those burthens which the ne- 
cessities of the State might require. He 
owned that he heard with regret from the 
noble Earl (Grey) that he was averse to 
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the introduction of a property-tax, which 
in his (the Earl of Winchilsea’s) opinion, 
was the most just and equitable that could 
be devised. He thought, that if, in addi- 
tion to the taxes proposed to be taken off, 
other taxes that pressed on the land were 
also remitted, and a reasonable property- 
tax imposed instead, the public would be 
greatly benefitted by the change. At the 
same time he admitted that the taxes now 
to be taken off would be found to afford 
a great relief to the country. All he re- 
gretted was, that the principle of reduc- 
tion in that way had not gone further, and 
a tax which would fall equally on those 
able to bear it had not been substituted 
for the taxes that now ruined the vro- 
ductive power of the country. He would 
not trespass further on the attention of 
their Lordships, but after what had fallen 
from the noble Duke, he could not remain 
silent on the subject. 

Lord Farnham said, that there 
great difference between a tax 
transfer of funded property, and the pro- 
duce of that property, because it was well 
known that many persons had often ocea- 
sion to transfer that kind of property from 
one to the other; but a tax on the produce 
of funded property was a different thing. 
So far was he from objecting to a tax on 
property, which should fall equally on 
funded and Janded property, that he 
thought such a tax would be greatly pre- 
ferable to the existing mode of taxation. 
He would take away all indirect taxation, 
including the land-tax, and substitute a 
property-tax ; and, though hedid notknow 
how it might be received, he would charge 
the maintenance of the poor on the fund 
arising out of that tax; for he was firmly 
of opinion, that their Lordships never 
would give a proper stimulus to improve 
landed property until they relieved it 
from the great burthens to which it wasal- 
most exclusively subject. Their Lord- 
ships knew not how soon they might have 
to draw upon all their resources in a strug- 
gle for the safety of the State. All Europe 
was now in arms. England was, very 
prudently, at present lying upon her oars, 
but there was no saying how soon she 
might be called upon to make a great 
effort for her own safety ; and in order to 
bring the resources she really possessed to 
bear, there ought to be a different system 
of finance from that which had been 
adopted for a long time back. 

Lord Ellenborough said, 
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feel it necessary to enter upon the ques- 
tion concerning the principle of a pro- 
perty-tax in the presence of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, whom he 
had heard over and over again, in another 
place, exert his powerful eloquence against 
the prsoc iple of a prope rtv-tax in time of 
peace; an :d of course the noble and learned 
Lord still continued of same opinion 
on that important question. He rose, 
however, not for that purpose, but to put 
a question to the noble Marquis ( Lans- 
down) opposite, on a subject also of con- 
siderable importance. The noble Marquis 
was Chairman of their Lordships’ Com- 
mittee on Trade, of which he (Lord EI- 
lenborough) was also a member; and he 
wished to know from him, what were the 
intentions of Government as to the duty 
on timber. He hoped the noble Marquis 
would have no objection to give their 
Lordships some information on a subject 
of such importance to the country. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, as no 
resolutions on the subject had yet been 
introduced into the other House, he trusted 
their Lordships would see the propriety of 
his not entering upon the subject at pre- 
When those resolutions had been 
submitted, he would be ready on the pro- 
per occasion to enter fully into the sub- 
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ject before their Lordships. 


Lord Ellenborough was aware that no 
resolution had yet been submitted to the 
other House on this subject, and he 
thought it was an oversight that it had 
not; but the very mention of a subject of 
such importance made the public inter- 
ested therein naturally very anxious to 
know the intentions of Government re- 
specting it; and on that ground it was, 
that he asked the noble Marquis to state 
what those intentions were. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that he 
had no wish, and it would not become 
him, to usurp the functions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in that House. 
At the proper time he should be ready 
to give the noble Lord and the House full 
information as to the intentions of Go- 
vernment on the subject. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he should 
not have felt it necessary to trespass on 
the attention of their Lordships, im _pro- 
longing a conversation on this subject, 
but for the good-natured, though rather 
sarcastic, allusion, made by his noble 
friend (Lord Ellenborough) as to the opi- 
nions which he had held on the subject of 
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a property.tax. 
wish at that moment to renew a debate in 
which he admitted he had taken a very 
prominent part. Such a renewal, at the 
present moment, could not prove very 
agreeable to their Lordships, since, as 
most of them were aware, it was one 


which had lasted eight weeks with little in- | 
terruption, beginning athalf-past four each | 


day, and lasting till midnight, and often 
till half-past three in the mo ming, In 
that debate he had, it was true, taken a 


very prominent, and, as it proved, a very | 


successful part. He had objected, and he 
still should continue to object -— unless 
such particular circumstances, which he 
did not see at all probable, should show a 


necessity to the contrary—to the principle | 


of a property-tax in atime of peace. The 


tax had arisen in that which was the | 


parent of all bad taxes—hateful war; and 
unless a similar cause should arise—or, 
as he had said, unless such circumstances 
should occur as would justify him in 
changing his opinion, he should still con- 
tinue to hold the same opinion as he had | 
at the period to which his noble friend 
had alluded. But be it remembered at 
the same time, with reference to his opi- 
nions at that period, that they referred 
chiefly to that most hateful of all systems 
of taxation, a tax on income, a tax which 
was opposed to all good and sound prin- 
ciples of finance. His great objections at 
that time were to an income-tax, which 
that tax was; bunt he would admit 
that even a property-tax, distinct from 
one on income, he should have also op- 
posed at that time, under the then circum- 
stances of the country. If circumstances 
did call for a property-tax at present, the 
objections he had made to an income-tax 
would not apply to it ; but he must concur 
with his noble friend (Earl Grey) that such 
circumstances were not now in existence, 
He should have thoucht this a sufticient 
notice of what had fallen from his noble 
friend (Lord Ellenborough) near him, but 
for what fell from the noble Lord ( Farnham) 
on the cross-bench, who always put forth 
his opinions on any question with great 
candour and good sense. As to the ques- 
tion, then, whether a tax on funded pro- 
perty would be a breach of faith with the 
public creditor, he did not mean to op- 
pose the position that it would not. In- 
deed, the tax proposed by his noble friend 
in another place would have affected the 
holders of but a comparatively small por- 
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600,000,000. 
out of the 800,000,000/. was so vested, 
that there would be little probability of 
itstransfer. Indeed, the manner in which 
the announcement of the plan was re- 
ceived in the City, where it had not pro- 
duced a reduction of one-twentieth per 
cent, showed that it was not looked upon, 
in the most sensitive quarter, as any vio- 
‘lation of faith with the public creditor. 
'He could not see how the noble Duke 
could maintain that it was a violation of 
faith, unless he were also prepared to con- 
tend, that his kinsman, Mr. Pitt, had been 
guilty of such a violation in the imposi- 
tion of a tax on funded as well as landed 
property, after the passing of an Act the 
| most stringent that legislative ingenuity 
could devise, for the protection of funded 
property ; yet after this Act, Mr. Pitt and 
his friends appeared to have no idea that 
they were committing any violation of 
| faith with the public creditor, in the im- 
position of the tax on public funds as 
well as on other property. He admitted 
that funded property was liable, and that 





| landed property was now pressed down 


with many burthens from which other pro- 
perty was free. He felt this statement 
necessary, lest by his silence it should for 
an instant be supposed that he was a party 
|to any measure which was a violation of 
| faith with the public creditor. The plan 
of his noble friend involved no such vio- 
lation. He was not now called upon to 
pronounce any opinion as to whether 
funded property should be taxed equally 
with land, as there was no intention of 
putting a tax on either; but he would beg 
their Lordships to bear in mind, that 
when income from funded property was 
taxed ten percent, in common with income 
from land, and even with income arising 
from trade, the circumstances of the 
country, with respect to the fundholder, 
were different from the present circum- 
stances. At that time the fundholder 
had no opportunity of transferring his pro- 
perty elsewhere. France was closed upon 
him as a secure place of investment. At 
present, the security of the French funds 
was such as to afford confidence to every 
reasonable man in the stability of its go- 
vernment; and at present, the English 
fundholder could find no difficulty in the 
transfer. He said this in the presence of 
a large portion of the landed interest—of 
men with much landed, and little funded 
property; and he would beg of their 
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Lordships to consider the different cir- 
cumstances of the fundholder now, from 
what they were at the time of the pro- 
perty or income-tax. At present, the 
communication between London and Paris 
was as open, and nearer, than the com- 
munication between London and_ the 
north. The three per cents at Paris were at 
sixty. In London, it would require 
eighty to produce the same interest. 
Here, then, of itself, was a temptation to 
invest in the French funds. ‘The trading 
stock-holder was a man of no country— 
he was here to-day, and gone to-morrow, 

whithersoever his c capital could be most 
advantageously invested. If, then, in 
addition to the eighty, you take from him 
seven, or eight, or ten per cent, see what 
an additional inducement would be given 
to him to transfer his property. He did 
not urge this as an all-sufficient reason 
against the imposition of a tax on the 
fundholder, equally with the landed pro- 
prietor ; but he thought it was a reason 
why they should pause before they con- 
sented to the imposition of any such tax. 
He regretted, nevertheless, that the pro- 
posed plan was given up, because it would 
involve the continuance of two taxes from 
which it was intended to relieve the pub- 
lic. Before he concluded his remarks on 
this subject, he must add, that he took his 
full share of any blame which might at- 
tach to the failure of the plan proposed by 
his noble friend in the difficulty of en- 
forcing it. If he were asked why he had 
not seen farther into this millstone than 
others, he would say, that he was tied up 
by motives of delicacy from putting a 
few questions to some practical Con- 
veyancer, which, if he haddone, might have 
afforded the information, that the plan, if 
persevered in, might have led to making 
stock the object of deeds of trust, leading 
possibly to litigation, which would have 
found full employment for—not one, but 
two or three Chancellors. He repeated 
his regret that the change of the plan 
would perhaps render it necessary to con- 
tinue taxes during, at least, the present 
Session, which it was hoped Government 
would be enabled to reduce. These would, 

for the present, be left to that which was 
the best source of a remission of taxes— 
the growing prosperity of the country. 

As to those taxes which it was still in the 
power of Government to remit, he thought 
those on coals and candles, and news- 
paper-stamps and acvertisements — he 
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thought these, and all other parts of his 
noble friend’s plan, as judicious and as 
well considered as any plan of finance 
which he had ever heard laid before Par- 
liament, and he was sure that their Lord- 
ships, as well as other portions of the 
community, would each, and all, derive 
great advantage from the development of 
those plans. 

Lord Wynford wished to know from the 
noble Earl (Grey), whether that part of the 
plan which related to the taxon transfers of 
landed property was to be given up as well 
as that on the transfer of funded property. 

Earl Grey.—The whole of that part of 
the plan would be given up. 


Residence of the Clergy. 


Commercial RELATIONS WITH Por- 
TuGAL.] Viscount Strangford gave notice, 
that on Friday he would move a Resolution 
relating to the extraordinary anomaly of 
our commercial relations with Portugal. 
He should have been glad to have de- 
ferred it toa more distant day, and wait 
for some information to be afforded by 
Government; but circumstances which 
occurred in another place had rendered 
urgent and important that the information 
for which he sought should not be de- 
layed. He would only observe now, that 
the Resolution which he should move 
would have no reference to politics, or to 
the verata questio of the Regency, or right 
to the throne of Portugal. It would re- 
fer solely to our commercial relations with 
that country. 

Earl Grey asked the noble Viscount to 
state the particular object of his Motion. 

Viscount Strangford said, he should 
move for a paper, the production of 
which would set at rest forever the question 
of our commercial relations with Portugal. 
His object would be to shew, whether our 
commercial relations with that country, 
arising out of treaties, were considered 
to be still in existence, or suspended ; 
and, if suspended, whether that suspen- 
sion was according to any articles in any 
of those treaties. 


Resipence or THE CierGy.| Lord 
King rose to move their Lordships for a 
Return of thenumber of Resident and Non- 
resident Clergy in the several Benefices of 
England and Wales, distinguishing each ; 
and also distinguishing those non- resident 
who held their. Livings by Church, from 
those who held by Lay, patronage. This 


was similar to motions which had been 
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made and agreed to heretofore. On 
examining the books in the library, he 
found the last return of the kind was 
in 1813. He should therefore move to 
have the returns dated from the last 
returns on the subject. The great evil of 
non-residence arose from pluralities; and 
the defence was, that some of the livings 
were SO poor as not to be sufficient, singly, 
for the support of a clergyman. Now 
this argument was good if it applied only 
to small livings, but it was no defence for 
the rich pluralists, who held two or three 
livings, any one of which would be suf- 
ficient for the support of the incumbent. 
If the evil lay in the poor livings, then 
the remedy was easy. It would be suf- 
ficient to prevent all persons from holding 
more livings than one, except they were 
very poor livings. A right rev. Prelate had 
told their Lordships, not long ago, that if 
the whole of the ecclesiastical revenues were 
divided amongst the clergy, the average 
amount would ‘be only 3652. 18s. 4d. each. 
Now he (Lord King), on reference to a 
Work which he had consulted on the sub- 
ject, found 600 clergymen who possessed 
more than one living of 6457. each on an 
average. The proper limit would be, that 
no living should be allowed to be held with 
another where the amount of salary ex- 
ceeded the average of what w 
the whole clergy. What, he would ask, 
was the object of holding these plural- 
ities? Was it to equalize the \ 
the Church, as it respected the clergy ? 
He would maintain that it was no such 
thing. That was not the case; and he 
would contend, that the lay patrons were 
not the cause of bestowing different bene- 
fices on the same person. He could 

many instances where the C hurch granted 
those ecclesiastical preferments to in- 
dividuals already amply provided for. 
The last that attracted his attention was 
mentioned in a provincial paper of the 
12th of February, from which he found, 
that the rich living of Wisbeach, which 
averaged 5,000/. a year, had been bestowed 
on the rev. Mr. Bertie, son-in-law to the 
Bishop of Ely, who was already provided 
for. He believed that the difficulties were 
very considerable in correcting the system 
of pluralities; but he would ask, what 
attempt had the right rev. Bench made to 
remedy this acknowledged evil? He be- 


as paid to 


lieved that in many instances they had 
caused the duty to be better performed 
than it used to be; but still he objected 
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to the principle. He found in many 
places, where the Church were the patrons, 
that the remuneration to the clergy em- 
ployed was worse than elsewhere. He 
knew, on some church property held by 
the See of York, that there were several 
where the clergy received not 
30/, a-year. In one case he 
knew of a valuable College living, worth 
2,000/. a-year, whilst the Curate only re- 
ceived 30/.and a subscription was made by 
the parish to raise it to 70/. per annum, 
These were instanceswhich clearly showed, 
that the property remaining in the Church 
was as much the prey of pluralists as that 
which was in the handsof laymen. They 
clearly shewed also, thata great property 
evidently remained in the Church, and did 
not come within the principle of abstraction, 
as had been stated on a former night by 
the right rev. Prelate. In those cases, he 
repeated, where the livings belonged to 
ecclesiastical bodies, the officiating clergy 
vere worse remunerated than they were 
under other circumstances. ‘The doctrine 
held by the right rev. Prelate, that every 


the Clergy. 


instances 
more than 


thing not held by the Church was ab- 
stracted from it, was a most extensive and 
comprehensive one. Bishop Horsley, 


though a High Churchman, held language 
on this point very differcut from. that 
which they had heard the — night. 
His doctrine was perfectly moderate com- 
pared with that laid down on the oc- 
casion to which he referred, by the right 
rev. Prelate. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving for ‘* An Abstract of the number 
of Resident and Non- resident Incumbents 
in England and Wak ‘uishing the 
places ; and also distinguishing hose In- 
cumbents who held their Benefices from 
Corporate Bodies or from the Church, and 
those wh 10 held them from Lay Impropri- 
ators. 

The Bishop of London did not mean to 
oppose the Motion of the noble Baron. 
He rose merely for the purpose of saying 
a few words in reference to the gross 
misrepresentatious which had been made 
on this subject in some of the public prints, 
and more particularly in a certain book 
which had been lately published. When 
he spoke of lay-impropriations as being a 
great cause of non-residence, he did not 
mean to make the remotest allusion to the 
present lay-impropriators. He spoke only 
of the original lay -impropriations—the 
effect of which had been, to make the 
income of many livings so small that it 
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formed a great obstacle to residence. 


Residence of 


hoped, therefore, that this would be held | and, generally spea 


{Fes. 14} 


He | jected toa apenas additional expense ; 


to be a complete explanation once for all, | 


and that he should have no occasion to 
trouble their Lordships further on the 


subject. There was another point on 
which he wished to say a few words. 
had been said, that the average Income of 


livines was from 350. to 360/. or 3651. a 
year. He had investigated the subject 
minutely since he had adverted to it on 
a former occasion; and the noble Baron 
himself would probably be surprised at 
the result ; 
said about the enormous property of the | 
Church, he had found that, taking every 
thing into account, the value of the livings, 
on an average, did not amount to more 
than 185/. a year. He founded his ca 
culation on the Parliamentary Returns : 
1811, a period of great agricultural pros- 
perity, at which time the amount of tithes 
very considerably exceeded the amount 
collected at the present day. If they took | 
into the account the produce of glebe 
lands, the augmentation derived from 
Queen Anne’s bounty, 
belonging to the Deans and Chapters of 
different Cathedrals, the incomes of 
Bishopsand ecclesiastical Corporations, and 
divided the sum total among the whole of 
the clergy, it would not give more than an 
average of 2002. a year. The 
salary of the ministers of the Scotch 
Church was 275/. a-year, and the sum 
paid tothe French clergy was not much 
below what our own received. 


for, after all that had been | 


He felt it | 


necessary to say thus much after the gross | 


and scandalous misre presentations which 
had been published and sent abroad, and 
from which the Lord seemed 
have collected his materials for making 
attacks on the Church. 
contained a tissue of such mis- 
representations, both as to facts and per- 
sons, that one would scarcely suppose it 
possible that they could be sent forth 
at this period. Among other things 
it was said, that the minor canons en- 
it would be found, 
however, that few of them had 100/. a 
year, and the most common salary was 
from 30/. to 40. perannum. The average 
was not more than 50/. a-year. With 
respect to the Archdeacons, who were re- 
presented as receiving 600/. a-year, it 
ought to be recollected, that the Bishop, 
on his visitations, always made use of the 


noble 
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archdeacon’s house, who was thus sub- 
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of the 
unless 


x the income 
Archdeacons was not. sufhctent 
also held some living in addition to 


| their archdeaconries 


it | 


| 


The Earl of Rosslyn suggested, that the 
Motion ought to be for an Address to his 


Majesty, to order the Returrs to be laid 


| , ure 1 

lon their I Iships’ Table. And, afterall, 
he did not know how the returns from ihe 
Privy Council could be made, with the 


| 


land 


juired between livings in lay 
ecclesiastical patronage. 
Privy Council contain- 


distinction re 
livines in 
sia returns to the 
eran 

Lord Avng said, it would be easy to send 


dno such dis 


| 

| 

| } e 

| the order to the } venney ries of thi Bishops, 
}and to the Deans and Chapters, who 
I- | could, without difficulty, make ont the 
pean of such livings as were in lay, 
and such as were in ecclesiastical 
patronage. As to what the right rev. 
Prelate had said his statement, he 
had not taken his information from the 


and the property | ¢ 


average | 
| that 


** Black book” to which the right rev. 
Prelate apparently atiuded, but from abook 
alled “© The Revenwes of the Church no 
Burden on the Public ’"—a book which was 
favourable to the Church Establishment 
rather than otherwise. He should feel 
great pain if the average income of livings 
as 185/. each, the right 
Prelate had stated ; and he hoped 
the right rev. Prelate had fallen into 
some mistake in his caleulation. 

Earl Grey did not see how the returns 
called for friend could be 
procured in had 
no objection 


were so low as 


rey 


by his noble 
the 
He 


ae 
manner which he 


| } 


proposed. should have 


ito such returns being laid on their Lord- 


Table ; but he requested his noble 
friend to consider whether it would not 
be better to withdraw his Motion for the 
present, in order to see whether it might 
not afterwards brought forward in a 
shape more calculated to attain the object. 
His own belief that great incon- 
venience resulted from this mode of in- 
cidentally discussing part icular parts of 
the subje ct. on oceasion of prese nting 
petitions, He did not mean to question 
his noble friend’s sincerity 5 but he did 
say, that the course which he had adopted 
was any thing but favourable to the 
attainment of the object which his noble 
friend himself had in view. He was fully 
persuaded that there existed among the 
heads of the Church, a most sincere de- 
sire to remedy the abuses in the establish- 
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knew, was under the consideration of the 
heads of the Church and he had had some 
communication concerning it with the 
very reverend Prelate (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) who was most anxious to 
remedy abuses, and whose views were 
very moderate and liberal. He himself, 
he confessed, should have preferred a 
general commutation of tithes, if that 
could be accomplished; but he was aware 
of the serious difficulties which at present 
stood in the wayof thatcommutation. In 
the mean time, a measure something short 
of this which was now under consideration 
—a measure for a composition for tithes 
—would be attended with a great deal of 
good, and might prepare the way for a 
commutation afterwards. He had seen 
the noble Prelate’s bill for a composition 
of tithes, and he approved of its principle; 
and he believed that it would do a great 
deal of immediate good, and that it would 
at last lead toa commutation, which would 
be attended with no less advantage to the 
Church than to the public. He could 
speak to the feelings of sincere desire by 
which the very rev. Prelate was actuated, 
to remedy the abuses of pluralities as far 
as possible, and the noble Prelate’s views 
on that point appeared to him to be as 
just as they were liberal. Besides the 
subject of tithes and pluralities, there was 
a third point to which the very rev. Prelate 
had directed his attention, and that was, 
the holding of livings in commendam by 
some of the Bishops. The holding of 
livings in commendam by Bishops was, in 
his opinion, to be lamented; but it had 
been absolutely necessary, from the small- 
ness of the incomes of some of the heads 
of the Church, who, without some such 
expedient, could not maintain the dignity 
of their situations. On that point, too, 
some measure was in contemplation, and 
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ment. The subject as his noble friend | time the Bishops, generally speaking, had 


the Clergy. 


been more distinguished for a strict and 
conscientious discharge of their duties, 
and had been less swayed by a regard 
for their personal interests than at the 
present moment. If it should be found 
that this was a species of praise which 
did not apply to some individuals, their 
case ought to be considered, not as 
the rule, but as the exception. He would 
recommend to his noble friend, in the 
mean time, to abstain from raising dis- 
cussions from night to night incidentally, 
on detached parts of the subject, when it 
was utterly impossible that the whole sub- 
ject in connection could be sufficiently 
canvassed. 

Lord Farnham was extremely glad to 
hear that a measure was to be brought 
forward by the very rev. Prelate, on the 
subject of tithes, though it did not go the 
length of a commutation, but was a bill 
for a composition, which, however, it was 
expected, would ultimately lead to a 
commutation, He was aware that many 
obstacles were opposed to the settlement 
of that important question. He would 
throw out a suggestion, however, which 
he thought well worth attending to. 
Let the lay impropriators of tithes im- 
mediately consent to a commutation. It 
would then be seen how the system would 
work, and if it worked well, it might be 
applied in the case of tithes held by the 





Church ; and thus the community might 
get rid of tithes altogether. 

Lord King observed, that his having 
brought the subject of tithes under their 


| Lordships’ consideration had caused him 


to be assailed from almost all sides, and 
now his noble friend at the head of the 
Administration had opened his battery 
upon him. He had been attacked by the 
noble Duke (Buckingham) opposite, with 
his High Church and Tory principles, and 


it was intended to annex the revenues of | the noble Duke had fired his monstrous 


some ecclesiastical preferments, not con- 
nected with the cure of souls, permanenily 
to the emoluments of some of the heads 
of the Church, so as to render the holding 
of livings tn commendam by the Bishops 
unnecessary. He was glad that the very 


rev. Prelate had directed his attention to | 


this point, and he should be most anxious 
to give him every assistance in his power 
in the prosecution of this valuable object. 
He thought himself called upon to say 
thus much in justice to the heads of the 
Church, and he was convinced that at no 


‘bomb at his head without mercy. Then 


'a noble Earl (Winchilsea) on the cross- 


| bench, had charged his ecighteen-pounder 
-up to the very muzzle, and fired it at him; 
but it exploded like a pop-gun. Another 
noble Lord had assailed him on the ground 
of his religion, and there was such a noise 
“among all his assailants, that he should 

have been frightened, if he had not known 
‘his cause to be so good, that with its aid 
he was able to fight them all. However, 
he was now disposed to defer to the recom- 
mendation of his noble friend. One of 
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his reasons for persevering in the course 
which he had taken was, that he could 
never understand what the nature of the 
bill was which the very rev. Prelate in- 
tended to propose. He now understood 
that it was a bill—not for a commutation, 
but only for a composition. He might go 
on, night after night, pointing out the 
mischiets of tithes to the interests of agri- 
culture, and all the interests of the com- 
munity. for the subject was a most fertile 
one. He might show what great ad- 
vantages France and Scotland had derived 


from the abolition of the tithe systein; 
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the latter, a country inferior in elimate | 
to England, but far superior in cultivation, | 


But it appeared to be expected that this 
measure for a composition would lead to 
a commutation, and he would take the 


advice of his noble friend, and abstain | 


from agitating the subject—for a time. 
The noble and learned Lord (Wysford) 
had also fallen foul of him, because he 
had exposed and endeavoured to undo 


Sir William Scott’s job—[Lord Wynford : | 
That is a very objectionable mode of | 


speaking of Lord Stowell’s Bill].—Why, 
really, the noble Lord appeared to be 
much more touchy on the subject than 
Lord Stowell himself would be. The 
bill was one which had really answered 
the end which Lord Stowell and the clergy 
had in view. Sir William Scott was 
himself an emanation from the clergy, and 
had fought their battles, as he was bound, 
being their advocate, to do. 

His Lordship, withdrew the latter part 
of his Motion, agreeably to the recom- 
mendation of Earl Grey, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether it might not be put 
ina shape better calculated to attain the 
object in view—the former part agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, Feb. 14, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills. The Bankrupts’ Act Continuation Bill 
(Seotland) was read a second time. <A Bill to amend the 
Statute of Frauds, was read a first time; as was a Bill 
to amend the Law as to the Attestation of Instruments. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Marquis of CHan- 
DOS, several, respecting the Slaves and the Trade with the 
West-India Colonies:—On the Motion of Mr. Sykes, 
an account of the Excise Duties levied upon hard and 
soft Soap for the last ten years, ending 10th January, 1851. 

Petitions presented. For Parliamentary Reform, by Lord 


F. Ospornk, from Royston: — By Sir G. Ropinson, from 
the Borough of Northampton :—By Mr. LAapoucugsre, 
from Taunton:—By Lord Morpetu, from Sheffield, 
Halifax, and other places in Yorkshire :—-By Mr. Hunt, 
from Glasgow :—By Mr. PenDanrvis, from Penzance, and 
St. Ives; and from Redruth, in favour of the Local 
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Jurisdiction Bill, By Mr. Hunt, from the Rotunda 
(Blackfriars) Meeting, complaining of the Judges who 
presided at the late Commission. For the Repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes, by Mr. Alderman THompson, from the 
Ward of Bishopsgate. For the Repeal of the Duty on 
Coals, by Sir E. KNATCHBULL, from Deal, Ramsgate, and 
Margate: —By Mr. Alderman THOMpson, from the Cord- 
wainers’ Ward. By Mr. Ilopsousg, from the Cotton 
Manufacturers of Stockport, praying for the Consolidation 
of the Laws respecting Workmen. By the Marquis of 
CHANDOS, from Shernington and Emberton, for alterations 
in the Poor-laws. For a National Fast, by Mr. Puszy, 
} from a place in Wiltshire:—By Sir E. KNatTcHBULL, 
| from the Inhabitants of Bedborough and its vicinity :—By 
H Mr. HuGues Hueuss, from the Inhabitants of Ryde, in 
|} the Isle of Wight:—By Lord MANDEvVILLE, from the In- 

habitants of liuntingdon:— By Lord Morpetu, from 
| Jevington and Soothill:-- By Mr. SHaw, from the Con- 

gregation of Sandford Chureh, near Dublin. In favour 

of the Vestries’ Bill, by Mr. Alderman Woop, from certain 

Inhabitants of the Parish of Mary-la-bonne:—By Mr. 

Horuouse, from St. Pancras, and St. Leonard’s, Shore- 

ditch. For the abolition of Tithes, by Lord F. Ossorne, 
| from the Landholders of Ely. By Mr. W. Brown, from 
Killarney, against the Subletting Act. By Mr. Wysr, 
| forthe Repeal of the Union, from certain Parishes in the 
| County of Tipperary; for the better appropriation of the 
Funds for the Education of the Poor, in Ireland, from 
the Roman Catholic Inhabitants of a Parish in the County 
! of Mayo; from Tuam, and from Galway, in favour of 
the Elective Franchise Bill; and from the Soap-boilers of 
Clonmell, for a revision of the present Duties and Draw- 
backs. Against the Repeal of the Union, by Mr. SHaw, 
from Sir H. Lees. By Mr. Leaver, from Navan, Kilecom- 
mon, and Dundalk, for Reform of Corporations in Ireland. 





Prosecutions iN Jrevanp.] Mr. 
Leader, in presenting a Petition from 
certain Stucco-plasterers, praying for a 
Repeal of the Union, observed, that he had 
been accused in Ireland of a deficiency of 
zeal in advocating this measure. He had 
endeavoured, by setting an example of 
moderation, to induce others to act mode- 
rately. He would not offer any observa- 
tions with respect to the angry feeling 
which existed in Ireland on this subject. 
He, however, rejoiced to think that there 
scemed signs of returning moderation, and 
that there was a prospect of an amicable 
termination to those prosecutions which 
had created such excitement in Ireland, 
and operated so injuriously to the peace 
of the country. He was sure that the 
Government, in the execution of its ardu- 
ous duty, would do every thing with mo- 
deration, firmness, and magnanimity. He 
could not avoid, at the same time, ex- 
pressing a hope and a belief that such 
moderation and firmness would have the 
best effects on the minds of the people, and 
produce that tranquillity, which he was 
sure was the ardent wish of every man 
who valued the prosperity of the empire, 
and the intimate union of all its separate 
parts. 
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Perty Tax.] Mr. Hobhouse presented a 
Petition from the Borough of Wilton, 
signed by a great number of highly re- 
spectable persons, among whom were the 
Archdeacon of Wilts, and several distin- 
guished Clergymen, praying for a full and 
efficient Reform in Parliament. 
dially concurred with the petitioners, and 
trusted that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
take the wise course of at once proposing 
such an extensive Reform as would alone 
be satisfactory to the country. The peti- 
tioners also prayed that the present system 
of taxation might be remodelled, and pro- 
posed the adoption of a graduated Pro- 
perty-tax. ‘To that he was persuaded we 
must come; not to a property-tax such 
as that unequal measure which formerly 
existed, but to a graduated tax. He 
had consulted landowners, stockholders, 
lawyers, merchants, and people of every 
description, and he found them to be una- 
nimously of opinion, that toa graduated 
property-tax his Majesty’s Ministers must 
resort, if they meant to do justice to the 
country, and satisfy the people of Eng- 
land. The hon. Member also presented 
Petitions, praying for Parliamentary Re- 
form, from the Borough of St. Mawes, and 
from Heaton in Lancashire. In present- 
ing the last, the hon. Gentleman observed, 
that it prayed for Universal Suffrage, An- 
nual Parliaments, and Election by Ballot. 
For himself he would say, that although 
he should certainly vote for universal suf- 
frage and annual parliaments, should they 
be proposed, he did not consider them to 
be indispensable; but election by ballot he 
held to be absolutely indispensable ; and 
he gave notice, that if it did not form a 
part of the plan to be introduced by his 
noble friend, he would himself move for 
leave to bring in a bill to allow the elec- 
tions for the city of Westminster to take 
place by ballot. 

Mr. Pendarvis presented a Petition, 
seventeen yards in length, and signed 
by 10,000 persons, from the county of 
Cornwall, praying for Parliamentary Re- 
form. The hon. Member stated, that the 
meeting, although not convened by the 
Sheriff, was most numerously and respect- 
ably attended. It was stated by the 
petitioners, that they had peculiar means 
of knowing the existing corruption in the 
mode of returning Members to Parliament; 
as out of twenty boroughs in their county, 
eighteen were under private patronage. 
The meeting at which the petition was 
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agreed to, was enthusiastic and unanimous 
in favour of Reform, and it was indispens- 
able that the House should lend a favour- 
able ear to the prayer of the petitioners. 


Taxes upon Knowledge. 


Taxes uPoN Know.epGe.] Lord Mor- 
peth said, he had great pleasure in present- 
ing two Petitions, the one from the Compo- 
sitors and Printers of London; the other 
from the Compositors and Printers of Shet- 
field, praying that the duties on Paper, on 
Newspapers, &c. should be repealed. The 
noble Lord observed, that both the peti- 
tions were drawn up with an ability which 
well became individuals connected with 
literature. He trusted that the prayer of 
their petition would be attended to, and 
that the utmost facility would be afforded 
to the dissemination of knowledge through 
the medium of the Press. It might un- 
doubtedly happen, that in so doing, in- 
creased circulation might be given to those 
blasphemous and libellous publications 
which every one would wish to see, not 
merely taxed, but annihilated. However, 
in this, as well as in every other case, 
the good must be taken mixed with evil; 
and he was persuaded, that the good 
would preponderate in any measure which 
relieved the Press from its present burthens; 
and that the result would be seen in the 
furtherance of the cause of sound litera- 
ture and true religion. Of this he was 
convinced, that wherever the schoolmaster 
was abroad, there Swing would not find 
his way. Laid on the Table. 


Repeat oF THE Union (Irevanp).| 
Mr. Hunt presented a Petition from cer- 
tain Tradespeople in Dublin, praying for a 
Repeal of the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. The bon. 
member observed, that the people of Ire- 
land were the best judges of their own griev- 
ances; and if he found them unanimous in 
praying for a Repeal of the Union, he, for 
one, would not oppose them. 

O’Gorman Mahon, in supporting the 
petition, took occasion to thank the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hunt) for expressing a fair 
and just opinion towards Ireland. The 
hon. Member truly said, the Irish were the 
best judges of their own grievances, and 
he hoped that hereafter the House would 
see reason for concurring in the senti- 
ments which they had just heard. He 
proceeded to say, that he was anxious, if 
not out of order, to take that opportunity 
of stating, that his countrymen had no 
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idea of obtaining any measure from that 
House except by peaceable and constitu- 
tional proceedings. 
making an appeal to force of arms. He 
was sorry to perceive that the observations 
he had made the other night were misun- 
derstood. He most positively disclaimed 


They had no idea of 


{Fen. 14} 


a connexion with any secret society, formed | 


for the purpose of obtaininz a Repeal of 


the Union. In what he had said the other 
evening, he was merely anxious to state, 


that he wasa member of a Society, or of a | 
Club, consisting, with the exception of | 


himself and one other person, of Protes- 
tants and Dissenters, which, long before 


the passing of the Catholic Relief bill, had | 


one and all ex presse ed an opinion in favour 
of a Repeal of the Union. But never had 
they agreed to any steps of a secret, forci- 
ble, or even a political nature. The House, 
therefore, he trusted, would understand, 
that he was not in any degree connected 
with a society of Roman Catholics, com- 
bined for the purpose of obtaining a Re- 
peal of the Union. In the club to which 
he had alluded (as he had before stated), 
he and another gentleman were the only 
Roman Catholics. 

General King was extremely happy to | 
hear the hon. Gentleman’s explanation ; 
and hoped that he would also take the 
opportunity of correcting a misrepresenta- 
tion he had made with regard to the state 
of public feeling in the county of Sligo, 
respecting the Repeal of the Union. He, 
as Member for that county, could take 
upon him to declare that the people there 


were almost universally in favour ofa con- | 
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Mr. O’ Connell. 


of the Members of the county attended. 
He hoped, accordingly, the hon. Member 
would withdraw these expressions. 
General King allowed that there might 
have been about twenty respectable per- 
sons at the meeting. 
Petition to be printed. 


Genera Feast.] Mr. Hunt presented 
a Petition from Southampton, praying the 
House would not listen to the petitions for 
a General Fast, but that, on the contrary, 
when Reform in Parliament should have 
been granted, and a reduction of taxation 
made, the Houses would concur in an 
humble Address to his Majesty, praying 
him to appoint a General Feast and Jubi- 
lee. For himself, he stated, he would 
oppose the motion for a General Fast, 
and on the same grounds that his own 


| motion was opposed the other night— 





tinuance of the connexion between the two | 


countries. The hon. Member had 
argued that the county of Roscommon 
was decidedly in favour of Repeal, in con- 
sequence of the resolutions passed at a 
county meeting ; 
could assure the House, that the landed 
proprietors, and the respectable inhabi- 
tants of the county were not present. 
O’Gorman Mahon said, that he never, 
since he had entered that House, had 
alluded to the county of Sligo. The hon. 
Member attributed to him the words used 
by some other person. Asto what had 
been said by the hon. Member about the 
meeting in Roscommon, he had only to 
observe, that it was, to use the gentlest 
words, rather harsh and discourteous to 
say that the respectable inhabitants of the 
county were not present at a meeting at 


also | 


namely, that it interfered with his Majes- 
ty’s prerogative.—Petition to lie on the 
Table. 


PROSECUTION AGAINST Mr. O’Con- 
NELL.] The Marquis of Chandos rose to 
ask two questions of the hon. member for 
Windsor (Mr. Stanley). The first was, 
whether a vessel with false papers, hav- 
ing on board several stands of arms, had 
been seized in the Shannon? He wished 
to know if this was the fact, and if the 
Government had any farther information 
to communicate upon the subject’ The 
second was, whether any compromise had 
directly or indirectly been made by Go- 
vernment with Mr. O'Connell, who, he 
understood, had pleaded Guilty ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that upon the first 


| pot he could give the noble Marquis no 


but he (General King) | 


further information than that which he had 
already derived from other sources. It was 
true a vessel was seized in the Shannon, 


| which professed to be bound for America, 


which the High Sheriff presided, and one | the plea of guilty which had been record- 


and had on board twenty cases, in which 
were thirty stands of arms. What the 
ulterior object, or what the intention of 
those on board the vessel was, he had not 
the means of informing the House. He 
could only say, that the vessel was then 
in the possession of the Preventive Ser- 
vice, and that the strictest inquiry should 
be made. He would now answer the second 
question, which he was extremely glad the 
noble Marquis had been led to ask. He 
had heard, with no less pain than surprise, 
that it was imagined by some people that 
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ed by Mr, O’Connell and the six other 
traversers, was owing to some inti- 
mation or communication direct or indi- 
rect with the Government. He would 
not say, that the friends of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, both here and at the other side of 
the water, had not endeavoured to make 
terms for him; but the uniform answer to 
such applications, both on this side of 
the water and the other, was, Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s conduct had brought the country 
into such a state, that the Government 
felt, that if it rezarded the maintenance 
of its own dignity, it could not, in this 
affair, recede one single inch. That Mr. 
O’Connell might pursue the line of con- 
duct which might to him seem best; but 
that, whatever conduct he pursued, the 
law must take its course. 


Report on tur Bupeer.|] Lord Al- 
thorp said, that in moving that the Report 
of the Committee of Supply be brought 
up, he wished to make some observations 
which would occupy the attention of the 
House for a short time. He trusted the 
House and the country would believe that 
his object was to relieve, to the utmost of 
his power, the productive industry of the 
country ; and this, he conceived, could be 
best done by relieving those manufactures 
which were pressed down by the weight of 
taxation, and bythe mode in which it was 
collected. His object, then, was, to give 
these manufactures such 


a stimulus as | 


§ COMMONS} 





might promote them, and increase the | 


prosperity of the country. With 
view he had proposed to take off certain 
taxes, oppressive in the two ways in which 
he had stated, and to substitute others for 
them. : 
finances, impossible for him to remit duties 
to any extent, without seeking an equiva- 
lent; and amongst those imposts which he 
proposed to lay on with that view, was 
the tax upon the bona fide transfer of pro- 
perty in the Funds. He did still consider 
it practicable to levy such a tax, and to 
make a distinction between the two species 
of sales. He did not, on a former night, 
like to state the name of the gentleman to 
whom he had communicated his plan, and 
from whom he had sought information on 
the subject. Now, however, he had his 
permission to doso; and hehad to say, that 
gentleman, who had answered his inqui- 
ries, was the Governor of the Bank of 
England. And although he admitted the 
great authority of the practical men who 


that | 
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had declared themselves against the pro- 
ject, he could not, however, resign his 
opinions, The Governor of the Bank told 
him, there would be no difficulty whatso- 
ever in the collection—none in making the 
distinction between the two species of sale. 
And when it was said that the Bank conld 
not have given the extensive accommoda- 
tion it did in 1825, he had simply to de- 
clare, in reply, that every accommodation 


might have, in like manner, been given, if 


the tax were in operation. Neither did he 
admit, that anything which he had heard 
the other night, in the least tended to con- 
vince him, that in laying on this duty, he 
should commit a breach of the pub- 
lic faith. If he had suspected that such 
would be the case—if he had the least 
idea of it—he would be the last man 
in the world to advance the proposition. 
But he thought then, and he still thought, 
that the tax might have been imposed with- 
any breach of public faith. However, 
afier the opposition the measure had met 
with in that House, he certainly would 
not persevere. The opposition he met 
with was such, that he should have, at 
least, great difficulty in persevering; and, 
therefore, he thought it right to take the 
first opportunity to relieve the public from 
suspense. He was sorry, while making 
this statement, to be obliged to add, that 
he felt he had lost the opportunity of doing 
great good. By this reduction, his Ways 
and Means were so straitened, that it was 


impossible for him to afford the extent of 


relief which he had contemplated. He 


| was, consequently, compelled to reserve 


It was, in the existing state of the | 


| Glass. 


two taxes, as an equivalent for the duty 
on transfers, on which he had calculated. 
The taxes which he should not take off, 
were that upon Tobacco, and that upon 
Concerning the first of these 


' taxes, great misunderstanding had_pre- 





vailed, as to the grounds on which he had 
taken it off. It was not as a relief to the 
poor, that he did so; but because it 
belonged to the first of three classes into 
which he had divided the objectionable 
‘taxes— namely, that in which the duty on 
the article was so large as to diminish its 
consumption, and, consequently, the re- 
turn to the revenue, while it at the same 
time encouraged smuggling. The reduc- 
tion of the tax upon tobacco to Is, 6d. a 
pound, would have annihilated smuggling 
on the coast of Ireland, where it prevailed 
to a great extent; because, the profit 
would be so very trifling, as to render the 
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risk too great for the smuggler. 
the other point, that there would be a 
falling off in the revenue from this article, 
in the first year, was evident; but, 
little doubt had he, that in a short space 
of time, the loss would be made up, and the 
return to the Exchequer become greater 
than it had ever been before. He had 
now endeavoured to explain that his 
object was, the relief of the people, and did 
not think it necessary to say more than 
that he had ascertained, in the most satis- 
factory manner, that he could lay on the 
tax on transfers, and that there would be 
no breach of faith in laying it on. 

Mr. Ward congratulated the noble 
Lord upon the resolution to which he had 
come, but contended, that nobody left the 


Report on 


Treasury-chambers, for the last quarter of 


acentury, who was not impressed with the 
belief, that there was an agreement be- 
tween the contractor and the Government, 
that no stamp-duty whatsoever should 
ever be imposed upon the transier of pro- 
perty in the Funds. He also stated, that 
all the Governor of the Bank had told the 
noble Lord was, that if the tax were laid 
on, he would assist him to the best of his 
ability; but he (Mr. Ward) contended, 
that it was impossible for the Governor of 
the Bank to make a distinction between 
the two species of transfers. 

Mr. Littleton said, he had heard the 
noble Lord with mingled satisfaction and 
regret—satisfaction, that the noble Lord 
had exhibited on this occasion the same 
candid, manly, and open conduct which 
had ever distinguished him— and that he 
(Lord Althorp) had exhibited a becoming 
deference to the authority of the character 
and great professional eminence of the 
hon. Members who had opposed his mea- 
sure. He regretted the great ignorance 
(he did not use the term offensively) of the 
hon. Members opposite, to their own real 
interests. He was satisfied, too, notwith- 
standing the show of resistance in that 
House, that if the noble Lord had waited 
for a little to take the sense of the country 
upon it, he might have carried his measure, 
and if not by a triumphant majority, at 
least by such a majority as would fully 
justify him in proposing it. He stated, 
that great dissatisfaction prevailed amongst 
the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests, at the immunity from taxes con- 
ceded to the fundholder, and expressed 
his opinion, that the failure in this project 
would be hereafter the occasion of a pro- 


{Fes. 14} 


As to | perty-tax being imposed, instead of those 


as | 


only | 
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duties which pressed on the springs of 
productive industry. 

Sir E. Knatchbull asked the noble Lord, 
if he did not propose to take the tax off 
the transfer of land as well as of property 
in the Funds ? 

Lord Althorp, in answer to the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Ward), observed, 
the Governor of the Bank had positively 
told him, the collection of the tax and the 
distinction between the transfers would be 
easy. Inreply to the hon. Baronet, he was 
understood to say, that, considering how 
heavily the land was already burthened, 
he could not think of leaving a tax on it 
which he removed from property in the 
Funds. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson hoped the 
nobie Lord would revise his pl in still more. 
He objected to the change in the duties on 
Wine, and fancied, that had the noble Lord 
known of the Act of 1823, which provided, 
that Cape Wine should be received in this 
country at an unchanged duty of 2s. 5d. 
until the year 1833, he would not have 
proposed to raise the duty. There was a 
great consumption of Cape wines, so that 
the additional duty ought not to be im- 
posed, for such a duty would destroy the 
trade in it; and, in his opinion, the trade 
was one which ought to be protected. And 
he understood that the capital embarked 
in the cultivation of the vine at the Cape 
of Good Hope, was not less than 12,0002. 
He did not think that the trifling advantage 
to the revenue of 19,0002 could justify 
ruining the property of the Cape settlers. 
He hoped the noble Lord would recon- 
sider the duty with respect to timber, for 
he could assure the noble Lord, the ship- 
ping interests were much alarmed. The 
new duty imposed on timber would almost 
exterminate that interest, which, in his 
opinion, had suffered enough already. 
Some of our colonies would also suffer from 
the operation of that duty, for the timber 
they now supplied, wees“ be no longer 
required, and that article of their trade 
would be at an end. The number of 
British ships engaged in the Canada tim- 
ber trade, was at one period far greater 
than the number engaged in the Baltic 
timber trade, and he believed, that the 
alteration proposed in the duties on timber, 
would only benefit the revenue to a very 
trifling extent, while it would ruin all 
the ship-owners concerned in the Canada 
timber trade, and inflict a serious injury on 
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that colony. He had been requested by a 
body of persons, interested in this matter, 
to urge upon the noble Lord the recon- | 
sideration of the proposition regarding the 
timber, and he had also to request from 
the noble Lord, a declaration, whether, 
with respect to the duty on printed cottons 
he intended to allow a drawback to the | 
retail dealers who had a stock on hand 7} 
As the duty amounted to thirty per cent 
on the low-priced goods, the pressure 
would be hard on the parties who held 
these stocks. 

Lord Althorp said, that with respect to | 
the allowance of return of duty in favour | 
of the retail shops, who might have a stock 
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ment being under the necessity of i imposing 
other taxes to supply the place of those 
which had been removed. In his opinion, 
the Government might retain the tax on 
Newspapers, the reduction of which would 
be less beneficial than the imposition of 
others would be injurious. Considering 
the situation of this country with reference 
to foreign Powers, there ought to have 
been a greater surplus than was now 
secured. In what he had said, he hoped 
that there was nothing offensive to the 
(Government, as he could assure his noble 
friend, he was anxious to support the Mi- 
nisters in their endeavours at economy. 
Mr. Warburton was most happy that 


of printed goods on hand, such a thing, | some part of the measure of which notice 


he feared, would be impossible. 
removal of any duty, he feared that great | 
inconvenience would always be likely to | 
ensue, 
other would be unavoidable. Every Gen- 
tleman must, however, see that such a loss 
was inevitable, and could hardly avoid 
perceiving, at the same time, that no such 
allowance as that now requested could be 
made without opening the door to many 
frauds. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, he was one of 
those who considered it better to 

——‘‘ Bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of !”’ 

He gave every degree of credit to the 
Ministers for what they had done, 
feared it would be found that they had 
attempted to do too much; he feared that 
they had endeavoured to conciliate public 
opinion too much, and because the late Go- 
vernment had taken off 3,500,000. of taxes 
last year, they imagined they must do the 
same this year, and thus, in the short 
space of two years, reduce one-eizhth of 
the whole revenue of the country. By 
doing this, or rather, attempting to do it 
—for he believed the ‘y must be unsuccesful 
in their attempt—they did but disturb the 
state of the public revenue, without pro- 
ducing any advantage, want needless diffi- 
culties were occasioned which the Govern- 
ment must prepare to meet. He recom- 
meuded the Ministers to adopt a differ- 
ent course from that which they had stated 
they intended to pursue ; he recommended 
them to take off two taxes, and notto put on 
any other. The taxes he advised them to 
reduce were, that on Coals and Calicoes, 
and having taken them off, the public would 
receive a great benefit without the revenue 





being diminished, and without the Govern- 


In the | had beer 


but he | the small islands there. 
| 
too, the steam-boats would be an excellent 


n given, had been withdrawn, and 
to supply ‘the deficiency thus occasioned, 
he should be most happy to support, 


and that loss to some parties or | whenever the noble Lord might think fit 


to propose it a real, property-tax. Such 
a tax would raise ‘several millions, and 
enable the Government to take off those 
taxes which now bore heavily on the pro- 
ductive industry of the country. He 
wished, too, that the noble Lord would 
impose such a tax that he mi xht not be 
compelle ‘d to put the tax on steatn-boats, 
for that tax would be very injurious, 
( specially to the inhabitants of the western 
coast of Scotland. Steam now afforded 
the only means of communication between 
In case of war, 


means of defence to our Channel, and he 


the utmost importance i that re spect, 
and they would never again hear of priva- 
teers taking merchant-vessels almost in 
sight of our harbours, and when the state 


our own shore. A tax like this would be 
a great injury to what he might c all an 
infant branch of the naval force of this 
country. With these exce ptions, he gave 
his unqualified approbation to the propo- 
sitions of the noble Lord. He would take 
that opportunity of saying a word with 
respect to the Canada timber. The favour 
shown to that tinber, and the duty put 
upon timber from other countries, operated 
injuriously to England. These protecting 
duties, imposed for the benefit of an in- 
ferior article, pressed heavily upon pro- 
ductive industry, while they lessened the 
revenue of the country, and were, there- 
fore, in all respects, most objectionable. 
Mr. P. Thomson was glad to hear the 








had no doubt that they would be found of 


of wind permitted, within a few miles of 
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defence made by the hon. Member who 
had just taken his seat, for some of the 
duties, and only regre ted that any part of 
the scheme of his noble friend should have 
met with that hon. Member’s disapproval. 
He must beg to remind the House, that 
while the expenditure of the Government 
remained what it was, the only relief that 
could be afforded to the people was by the 
mutation of taxes, 
relieve the productive industry of the 
country. It was with the view of giving 
advantage to our productive industry— 
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it was with the wish to relieve the poorer 


classes, that his noble friend (and he be- 


fFen. 14} 


| 


so as to be able to | 


| the reduction of the 


| trade. 


lieved the country gave his noble friend | 
. vs | 
credit for these wishes) had made these 


proposals in the budget. By the new ar- 
rangement of the various taxes now ex- 
isting, his noble friend relieved the pro- 
ductive classestothe amount of 4,000,000/. 
while he had only ee taxation to 
the amount of 1,300, 0002, to be drawn 
from the pocket of the coamumer. Ie 
regretted much that the tobacco-duties 
must be continued, and he regretted it for 
two reasons, first, because the people had 
been deprived of a considerable relief; 
and next, because the reduc tion of that 
duty was made on the principle of getting 
rid of smuggling, by the reduction of high 
duties, which now operated as a premium 
on its continuance. At an expense 


the consumer, his noble friend had re- 


of | 


100,0002, to come from the pocket of | his noble 


lieved the people from taxes amounting | 


to 2,000,0002. 
of 800,0002. 

500,0002. 
450,000/. 


Te took off a duty 
upon coals — another 
upon calicoes — another 
on and another 
250,0007. on newspapers; and after 
these reductions, the surplus was not 
diminished, but it was ac tually increased, 
by the simple mutation of taxes, with the 
addition of the tax on steam-boats to the 
amount of 100,0002. His noble friend 
had reduced the duty on wine, and on 
timber, and yet the revenue would be 
augmented. He made a similar reduction 
with regard to cotton, and still the revenue 
would be increased. He took the duty off 
coals, and made the foreigner contribute 
100,000/. a-year to the revenue of the 
country. Then it was said, that partial 
equalization of the duty on timber was an 
evil, and that the shipping interest would 
be much injured by it. In the first place, 
he denied at least the amount of the 
injury that interest was likely to suffer; and 


candles, 


of 
of 
of 


all | 


| saw no means whatever of relieving 
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inthe next, he must say, that no one class 
of persons in the country were entitled to 
have their interests considered in exclusion 
of the interests of all the rest. That policy 
was a bad one which affected to bolster 
up one class of persons at the expense of 
an injury to all others. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the shipping interest would be 
injured by the tax on timber, he must say, 
that he had a right to balance against it 
the benefit that interest would receive from 
duty on coals—a re- 
duction that he had no doubt would double 
the number of ships now employed in that 
The agriculturists of the country 
would be much benefitted by the mutation 
of the timber-duty, since they would pro- 
cure all those thines for which timber was 
required, at a much cheaper rate than 
at present. When they were told, too, 
that the British shipping interests would 
be injured by the mutation of duty, they 
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ought to recollect, that in 1810 the 
number of British ships employed in 
the timber trade in the Baltic was con- 


siderable, there being 480,000 tons of 
shipping employed in importing timber 
from the shores of the Baltic at that time. 
Under these circumstances, he must re- 
peat, that he regretted the failure of his 
noble friend’s plan, and that, in his opinion, 
the House could not do better than con- 
firm by their votes the propositions which 
friend had submitted to them. 
The revenue acquired by the Government 
could not be diminished, and therefore he 
the 


| distresses of the industrious classes but by 


a mutation of the taxes. 

Mr. Praed, after apologizing to the 
House for trespassing on their attention 
on a question so complicated as the present, 
thanked the noble Lord opposite for having, 


| by withdrawing the duty upon transfers 


of property, saved him the necessity of 
giving it his opposition. Of the proposi- 
tion for that duty he would now say, that 
he should have been ready to support it, 
if he could have believed it even to have 
been expedient, although the noble Lord 
might not have been able to satisfy him 
that it was just. It was owing to the 
landed interest, that, up to this hour, in 
periods of great difficulty and distress, 
faith had been kept with the public creditor, 
and he trusted, that at this moment, 
nothing would be done that was not 
founded on the same spirit. It seemed 


to him that the noble Lord had been 
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guilty of one great mistake, and that was 
this, that when he took the duty off one 
article, and transferred the burthen to 
another, he placed too much confidence in 
the increased consumption of the article 
making up for the effects of the diminu- 
tion of duty. In this country it was diffi- 
cult to remove a duty from a taxed, to 
place it on a hitherto untaxed article. 
If, therefore, the duty was transferred, it 
must be transferred from an article already 
taxed to one also taxed, but in a different 
degree. Upon this change the revenue 
would gain or lose in proportion as the 
article to which the duty was transferred 
had before been more lightly or more 
heavily taxed. He would now apply this 
observation to the case of the commutation 
of duty on printed calicoes. The most 
popular argument on this point was the 
fact, that the existing duty pressed 
heavily upon the poorer, and lighter upon 
the richer classes. He admitted the 
fact, that it was a partial and oppressive 
tax, and if the revenue could afford to 
lose the tax, it ought to be repealed. But 
then, what wasit that the Ministers propose 
to substitute for it? Why, one penny 
a pound upon raw cotton. Now, he pro- 
posed to show, that the poorer classes 
would gain little or nothing by the substi- 
tution. It happened that a piece of 
common printed calico weighed about 
four pounds, and was sold at from 6s. to 
8s. It followed, that the tax on the raw 
material of this article would amount to 
4d. upon 8s., or five per cent. 
striped muslin, worn by the higher classes 
weighed about two pounds, and was sold 
at 40s. at a low calculation. It followed 
from this statement, that the tax on the 
proposed commutation would amount on 
the lower-priced goods to five per cent, 
and on the higher-priced article to not 
quite a half per cent. There might be 
many reasons which made it appear to the 
House good to take off the duty upon 
printed calicoes, and to put it upon the 
raw cottons, but he must confess, that he 
thought the noble Lord could not take 
credit for having conferred by the change 
a very extensive boon upon the lower 
orders. There was another objection to 
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this tax, and that was, the concomitant of 


a drawback, so that he feared the revenue 
would gain lessthan was supposed. There 
was one other point, which seemed not to 
have been overlooked by the noble Lord 
himself, but of which he had taken no 
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| public notice—he meant the effect, the 
/ immediate effect, that must be produced 
in discouraging, if not extinguishing, the 
| importation of cottons from our East-India 
| Colonies. An indiscriminate duty of Id. 
/ on cottons would bear more heavily on the 
| cottons from the East Indies than from 
| the Brazils and the Havannah. He held 
'in his hand a return of the quantity of 
cotton imported during the last year. 
The account was made up to 31st De- 
cember, 1830. The price of Surats was 
5d. per pound; a tax of 1d. per pound on 
that price was twenty per cent. The 
cottons froin Georgia were 63d. a pound, 
and the duty on that would be eighteen 
and-a-half per cent. The cottons from 
New Orleans were 7d. per pound, and the 
duty on them would be fourteen and-a-half 
per cent. The cottons from Pernambuco 
were 8d. per pound, and the duty on them 
would amount to twelve and-a-half per 
cent. The result, therefore, of this in- 
discriminate duty would be, to impose a 
heavier tax upon the cottons from our 
own Colonies than on those from foreign 
countries, He had the authority of those 
who were deeply interested in this trade 
for saying that it must put an end to the 
importation of East-India cotton. He 
could scarcely conceive, that the noble 
Lord, when he was satisfied of the accuracy 
of this statement, would persist in the im- 
position of the tax. He believed, that 
with a very slight improvement, Surat 
cottons would be applicable to any part 
of our manufactures. He put it to the 
noble Lord, whether he would impose a 
duty which would have the effect of putting 
an end to that branch of productive mn- 
dustry? If our Indian cotton trade was 
encouraged, we should be independent of 
the cotton from the United States. He 
would ask whether this was a time to 
diminish the value of East-India cottons, 
when we were about to call on the Com- 
pany to make sacrifices for the benefit 
of the State? The Ministers ought to re- 
member, that these cottons were exclusively 
our own colonial produce, and that they 
were brought hither exclusively in British 
ships. He was sorry to say that the im- 
portation of these cottons had much di- 
minished within the three last years. 
| From a statement in his possession, he 
found that in the year 1828, the import of 
raw cotton from the East Indies was 
84,000 pounds; in 1829 it was 80,000 
pounds, and in 1830 it amounted only to 
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35,000 pounds; and it was evident that 
any further discouragement would put a 
stop to the trade altogether. If, there- 
fore, the extension of the proposed tax, as 
at present contemplated by the noble 
Lord, was persisted in, he should feel it to 
be his duty to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon a proposition for relieving the 
Colonies of Great Britain from a tax which, 
in the opinion of all who were qualified 
to form an opinion on the subject, would 
have so injurious an effect on the pros- 
perity and welfare of those possessions. 
Sir J. Graham congratulated the hon. 
and learned Member on the manner in 
which he had gone through that which he 
(Sir J, Graham) knew from experience to 
be a severe and painful trial; namely, 
that of addressing that House for the first 
time; and in observing the great perspi- 
cuity with which the hon. and learned 
Member had delivered his sentiments, he 
could not avoid sey heaieapaer the House 
on the accession of talent and information 
they had gained by the introduction of the 
hon. and learned Member. He partook 
in some degree of the embarrassment under 
which the hon. Member had seemed to 
labour, although, on various former occa- 
sions, he had presented himself to the 
notice of the House. He was free to con- 
fess, with the frankness due from every 
man, that upon this subject he had felt 
considerable difficulty. He had found it 
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impossible to disconnect the subject of the | 


Budget from the question of the Currency 
gencrally , and upon that he had expressed 
sentiments dissonant from those of many 
of his colleagues. In consequence of the 
open avowal of those opinions, an en- 
deavour had been made to fix upon him a 
degree of obloquy, in which, at all events, 
he was anxious that his colleagues should 
not participate. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down, had said, that he would 
have supported the tax upon the transfer 
of property, had it been shown to be ex- 
pedient, even if he had failed to prove that 
it was just. He (Sir J. Graham) would 
never have supported the tax on the ground 
of expediency, if he were not also satisfied 
in his conscience that it was not unjust. 
Perhaps, as the King’s Ministers had de- 
clared that they did not mcan to press the 
tax, it was superfluous to press the topic ; 
but for his own sake, sail for the sake of 
those who acted wit! him, he wished to 
State the view he and they took of the 
justice of the tax. In the first place, he 
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could not discharge from his mind all that 
had taken place regarding the money trans- 
actions of the country during the last thirty 
years. Out of office he had not hesitated, 
and in Office he would not se ruple, to de- 
clare, that since the fatal Bank Restriction 
Act of 1797, which an bon. Member on a 
former occasion had spoken of as a year 
of palmy credit, the money transactions 
of the country from time to time had been 
regulated by measures, not only not in the 
abstract just, but, as he contended, fla- 
grantly unjust. ‘The Legislature had thus 
been involved in so many difficulties, that 
the question had net been, how could 

act with strict justice to all parties—but in 
what manner it could avoid the greatest 
sum of injustice. In 1797, what had been 
the conduct of the Legislature? It an- 
nounced to every creditor in the kingdom, 
* You shall not receive what you stipu- 
lated to receive; but something you did 
not stipulate to receive. Your contract 
was, that you should be paid in gold, but 
we (the Legislature) decid le that you ‘shall 
have nothing but paper.” In 1819, the 
directly opposite course was taken; it 
adopted a measure of the grossest injustice 
to all debtors. The Legislature said to 
the debtors—‘ You shall pay what you 
did not contract to pay ; you agreed to pay 
fifteen shillings, but we by an Act we are 
about to pass, call upon you to pay twenty 
shillings.” These directly opposite courses 
had embarrassed and encumbered all 
former questions of finance, so that every 
step taken was fettered and threatened 
danger. As occasion pressed, the burthen 
had been shifted from one class to ano- 
ther; but no substantial relief had been 
afforded to any. The fact was, that it was 
now extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Legisl: iture of the country to pro- 
vide for all pi arties interested by measures 
abstractedly just. As to the particular 
precedent, he had been surprised to hear 
right hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side 
declaring so earnestly and so solemnly on 
the supposed injustice of the tax upon 
transfers. If he were not mistaken the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) when he 
was Secretary for Ireland, in 1816, voted 
for a continuation of the property-tax, 
although it was an express stipulation, 
when that tax was originally imposed, 
that it should cease within six months 
after the signature of a definitive treaty 
of peace. Yet, in the teeth of that 
engagement, and regardless of a sti- 
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pulation so express and positive as was 
contained in the words ‘‘ no longer,” the 
right hon. Baronet and his colleagues had 
voted for the permanent establishment of 
the property-tax. As to the public cre- 
ditor, he had a question or two to ask with 
reference to the contract generally, for he 
did not mean to enter into any special 
pleading regarding the particular terms, 
although it seemed to him, that there was 
something rather prospective than retro- 
spective in the words “‘ any law or statute 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” Was 
there no distinct contract between the 
public creditor and the Government em- 
bodied in an Act of Parliament which had 
been violated ? 
gagement in every Loan Act from the time 
of Mr. Pitt, and upon the insertion of 
which he had claimed credit, which, 
after year, had been abandoned ? ? In every 
bill for raising a loan a distinct clause had 
been inserted, providing that a bona fide 
sinking fund of one per cent should be 
provided. Minister after Minister had fol- 
lowed the example of Mr. Pitt; and yet 
that contract had been treated as so much 
waste-paper : one per cent over and above 
the interest of the Debt had been stipulated 
to be provided, and yet the public faith had 
been violated most irreligiously. Coming 
down to a later date, it was difficult to 
conceive a contract more special—more 
distinct, or more solemnly ratified by the 
Legislature, 
boast by the originators of the measure, 
that after 1819, a bona fide sinking fund 
should be provided out of the surplus 
revenue, of not less than five millions an- 
nually. Yet the right hon. Gentlemen 
themselves had turned their backs upon 
their own bill—had forfeited their pledge, 
and had plainly told the public creditor, 
‘* five millions is more than we can pro- 
vide, although we have undertaken to 
provide it—you must be satisfied with 
three millions; and whether you are or 
are not satisfied, you will get no more.” 
When those right hon. Gentlemen left the 
helm of the State, declaring themselves 
no longer capable of holding it, so far 
from there being a surplus revenue of even 
three millions, the noble Lord (Althorp) 
had stated on a former night, that he 
found it, on entering Office, somewhat less 
than 300,000/7. He did not wish to travel 
further in this direction ; but he was bound 
to say, looking at all these circumstances, 
that he did not consider the specific terms 
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Was there no special en- | 
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of the contract, between the public and 
the State, so stringent, that if the Govern- 
ment could show a case of necessity—for 
the sake, for instance, of relieving the 
labouring classes—they might not be 
abandoned. Upon this point he had de- 
liberated much: and had come to the con- 
clusion, that it was not inconsistent with 
an adequate observance of public faith. 
He thought that the only point Ministers 
had to establish was, that this new impost 
did not press exclusively on the fund- 
holder, but that it embraced every species 
of property. When once that point was 
established, the tax fell precisely within 
the precedent of the property-tax. Per- 
sonal chattels, it was to be recollected, 
were already taxed; all shares in Insurance 


' Companies, Canal Companies, Bank Stock, 


year | 





East India Stock, and property of that 
kind, if he was rightly informed, at this 
moment, contribute .d their full proportion 
to the revenue. He was unwilling on some 
accounts to refer to what had passed on 
former occasions, but the hon. member 
for Dumfries (Mr. K. Douglas) on Friday 
night used avery harsh term, when he 


asserted, that the proposition of a tax of 


half per cent on real and personal property 
was founded in dishonesty. As borderers 
—the hon. member representing Dum- 
fries, and he representing Cumberland — 
it might be 
bordering acquaintance—he meant an ac- 
quaintance bordering upon friendship ; but 
the surprise he had felt was diminished by 
the hon. Member’s explanation. After 
accusing them of dishonesty, he had added, 
that the present Ministers were not likely, 
to stand; so that the subject of congratu- 
lation explained the origin of the charg¢ 

it was not very likely that the hon. Mem- 
ber would accuse any Government he 
thought would be permanent with dis- 
honesty; but flattering himself, in’ his 
anxiety to return to Office, that those who 
had turned him out would not long be able 
to keep their places, he had thought him- 
self very safe in making his accusation. 
It was at least prudent to take what he 
considered the stronger side, however 
deficient such conduct might be in gener- 
osity. The hon. Gentleman came from a 
country that boasted of its second sicht. 
—‘* Coming events cast their shadows 
before ;” but he would for once find him- 
self mistaken in his comfortable predic- 
tions, and what was worse, he would dis- 
cover that his seclusion from the sweets 
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of place and pension would be of much 
longer duration than he anticipated. He 
did not think the present the best oppor- 
tunity for going in detail through the 
Budget, as each particular tax would be 
separately brought before the House; but 
there were one or two topics touched by 
hon. Members that seemed to require some 
remark, The great principle for which 
the King’s present Ministers, when on the 
other side of the House, had contended 
was, that the time had arrived, when either 
by the commutation of taxes, or in some 
other way, it was indispensable to relieve 
the suffering classes from burthens, the 
weight of which prevented them from 
attaining that prosperity which, in time of 
continued peace, they had a right to expect. 
In redemption of that pledge, as soon as 
they came into Office, they had repealed 
the duty on coals—an impost immediately 
interfering with the success of manufac- 
tures in districts near which fuel was not 
produced. The beneficial effect would 
be, to diffuse manufactures generally over 
the country, and to give increased employ- 
ment to the lower orde rs. The commuta- 
tion proposed with regard to cotton had 
been resisted; butif he were not mistaken, 
the duty upon all printed cottons, fine or 
coarse, was 3}d. per yard; thus the poor 
paid vastly more duty than the rich, not 
only because they consumed more cottons, 
but because they paid precisely as high a 
duty on the coarse goods they wore, as the 
rich upon cottons of a superior quality. 
The calculation, therefore, was, that the 
lower orders paid from forty to sixty per 
cent, while the rich did not contribute 
more than about five per cent, an extra- 
ordinary and most unfair disproportion. 
He would not follow the hon. Member 
(Mr. Praed) through his ingenious details, 
as finely woven as cobweb cambric, by 
which he wished to establish, that, under 
the proposed change, the poor would pay 
five per cent, and the rich only about one- 
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half per cent, because that inequality was | 


at all events an improvement upon the 
former state of the law. 
proper to detain the House further; but 
he was bound to say, in conclusion, that 
what had been resolved by Ministers was 


not inconsistent with their duty. They 
had ascertained the impression of the 
House of Commons—they had _ learnt 


what was the sentiment of the Represen- 
tatives of the people, and they had 
yielded to it. The moment they had | 
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learnt that those Representatives were op- 
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posed to the tax, they withdrew it. If 

there were one subject more than another 

on which it became Ministers frankly and 
fairly to yield to the sense of the Repre- 

sentatives of the people, it was that of a 

tax to be paid by the people. Such had 

been the course even in cases of emer- 
gency, when Ministers came down with 
the proposal of a tax which they considered 
absolutely necessary for the service of the 
country. Mr, Pitt had set this example, 
even in the plenitude of his power. In 
1796 he brought down the Legacy Duty, 
and endeavoured to fix it, not only upon 
personal but upon real property. What 
was the result? The House rejected the 
proposition as regarded real property, al- 
though Mr. Pitt had opened it as an in- 
dispensable part of his Budget. The pre- 
sent Ministers, in an honest endeavour to 
meet the wishes of the country—to en- 
courage industry, and to relieve manu- 
factures—had brought forward this plan: 
if the Representatives of the nation said, 
‘* You have judged wrongly—you are mis- 
taken—we cannot agree in the change 
you propose,” Ministers were bound to 
submit. They had brought forward these 
commutations, because in their con- 
science they believed that they were ne- 
cessary for the public good ; and by the 
course they had taken, he was sure that 
they had not forfeited the good opinion 
either of the House or of the people. 
Strange, indeed, would it have been, if 
they had forfe ted the good opinion of the 
pe ople because they hi id acquiesced in the 
sentiments of their Re »presentatives. This 
mark of deference was due to the House, 
and it was in no respect incensistent with 
the honour of Ministers. 
Mr. Praed explained. He had objected 
to the change in the tax on cotton, because 
it still pressed most unequally on the 
lower orders. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, he was _pre- 
pared to re-assert his expressions of the 
night, nor would he retract one 
word, having spoken advisedly on the 
subject of the transfer tax. The noble 
Lord’s proposition of a duty on the trans- 
fer of property was repugnant to all the 
general principles upon which society was 
'governed. Neither could he make out 
| the correctness of the noble Lord’s calcu- 
| lation as to the amount which the proposed 
| tax on the transfer of landed property 
would yield to the revenue. He could 
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not conceive that 100,000,000/. worth of 
land was transferred annually in this coun- 
try; yet, at a duty of half per cent, it 
would require an annual transfer of 
100,000,000. to produce the amount 
which the noble Lord calculated. If such 
a quantity of land was transferred every 
year, it gave him a new impression of the 
state of the country, and assured him 
that it was in a more calamitous condition 
than he ever supposed it to be. The 
natural tendency of the commutation of 
taxation, which was so much contended 
for, was, in his opinion, to unsettle the 
general arrangements of the country, and 
seriously to injure the shipping and colo- 
nial interests. He had one other observa- 
tion to add on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s plan :—the noble Lord calcu- 
lated on a nominal surplus of 400,0002., 
but his calculations were founded on the 
presumption throughout, that the expendi- 
ture was to be the same as that of the last 
year, whilst itwas well known that there was 
to be a large increase of the army; and, 
he had it from report, an addition to the 
navy of 3,000 men. He was extremely 
sorry to be called upon, by the imputation 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir James Gra- 
ham) to make some further observations. 
The hon. Baronet had addressed, in reply 
to his former statement, only the worst 
argument-—the argumentum ad hominem ; 
but it remained to be seen what the people 
of Cumberland would think of the pro- 
position of Ministers, supported by their 
Representative. He was not so unworthy 
a person as the right hon. Baronet repre- 
sented him to be, and he had hoped that 
their former acquaintance had led him to 
form a better opinion of him. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson agreed that Minis- 
ters were well justified in Y yielding to the 
sense of the House. He had himself felt 
decidedly opposed to the transfer tax, be- 
cause he thought it a breach of faith to 
the public creditor. He rose, however, 
principally for the purpose of making an 
observation on one of the taxes, on which 
Jitt!le observation had been made; he 
meant the tax on raw cotton. This 
was a tax on the raw material; and, being 
placed, not on the value, but the quan- 
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tity, he feared it would be productive of 


injury to the East-India cotton 
trade. If he was truly informed, it would 
be attended with ruin to that trade. He 
trusted the noble Lord would reconsider 
that part of his proposition with respect to 


serious 
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cotton, and impose an ad valorem duty, 
if there must be aduty at all. By impos- 
ing a fixed tax, the “effect. would be, to 
burthen the produce of our own colonies 
with a larger amount of duty than the 
produce of foreign countries. The ten- 
dency of the proposed tax on cotton, 
therefore, would be, to depress and dis- 
As to the ta 


think it would be easily collected; and 
where it could be collected, he thought it 
would operate as a very oppressive tax, 
It would prevent labourers and others 
from proceeding by this cheap and ready 
mode of conveyance where their labour 
was required, and would not be productive; 
to ob 
struct that freedom of intercourse which 
every means ought to be adopted to en- 
courage. Jt would be highly oppressive 
and “extremely injurious in Scotland. 
With the exception of the two taxes to 
which he had adverted, and the proposal 
for a transfer duty on funded and landed 
property, which he certainly considered 
objectionable, he approved cordially of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plan. 
He considered, that the duties which were 
proposed to be remitted pressed most 
severely on the poorer classes, and that 
their remission would prove greatly advan- 
tageous. 

“Mr. Courtenay did not consider that 
any of the measures or circumstances 
referred to by the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) in any degree justified the pro- 
posed tax on funded property. It was not 
only partial as between funded property 
and other descriptions of property, but it 
was equally partial as regarded one de- 
scription of funded property and another, 
inasmuch as it only affected funded pro- 
perty in a state of transfer, The right 
hon. Baronet had taken great pains to 
establish the equity and justice of the 
proposal, but to him it appeared unjust in 
itself, and in direct contravention of Acts 
of Parliament. The bargain was between 
two parties,—Parliament and the public 
creditor ; and the former, because it pos- 
sessed the power, now proposed to violate 
the spirit and essence of the contract. He 
did not conceive that the instance of the 
property-tax, so often adverted to, offered 
any analogy, inasmuch as that was a 
veneral tax, put a the fundholder in 
common w ith every other person possess- 
ing income. He also considered the pro- 
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posed tax most impolitic, as the facility 
of transfer was one of the peculiar and 
characteristic advantages of funded pro- 
perty, and enabled Government to obtain 
loans, in seasons of emergency,on much 
better terms than if they endeavoured to 
borrow money by a mortgage on the Crown 
lands, or any species of indivisible secu- 
rity. As the proposal of a tax on the 
transfer of funded property had been pro- 
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perly withdrawn, it was not necessary for 
him to argue further against the principle 
of that proposal, more especially as he | 
hoped and believed that other alterations 

would be made in the proposed plan. The 

Duke of Wellington’s Government had 

been enabled to make great reductions of | 
taxation, by reduction of expenditure, and 
the present Government found that they 
could not carry the principle much further. 
He was quite ready to admit, however, 
that the present Government was effecting | 
all that the Duke of Wellington’s Govern- 
ment had left undone. Asa West-conn- 
tryman, he felt grateful to the Govern- | 
ment for that part of the noble Lord’s pro- 
position which referred to sea-borne coals ; 
but, important as he considered the ‘. 
mission of that duty, he considered i 

better it should remain than that so ct 
a tax as that proposed on the transfer of 
funded property should be established. 
An appeal had been made by his hon, 
friend, the member for London, on part 
of the noble Lord’s plan,—the equalization 
of the duty on wines, and on the effect 
that measure must have on the producers | 
of Cape wine. The Act imposing the 
duty now paid on Cape wine was passed 
in 1829, and a Committee of that House 
had recommended that no further duty | 
should be imposed until January 1833. 
The producers of Cape wine, therefore, | 
had a reasonable ground for expectation 
that no further duty should be imposed 
until the period stated. Nothing but | 
overwhelming circumstances should, there- | 
fore, induce the Government to increase | 
the duty—a measure which, as he under- 
stood, involved what may be called the 
life or death of a colony which had greatly 
improved. There was not a person con- 
nected with the Cape who did not state, 
that if the duty was raised as proposed, 
the trade would cease altogether, and a 
vast quantity of British capital must neces- 
sarily be lost, The case of the wine pro- 
ducers of the Cape was still further 
strengthened by the fact, that it was re- 
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commended by the Committee that, after 
1833, the duty should be fixed at 3s., not 
more than half the amount now proposed. 
Under those circumstances, he implored 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) to reconsider this part of his 
plan. The importance of the Cape of 
Good Hope was not sufficiently known or 
estimated. An hon. Member on a former 
evening stated, that the trade with Portu- 
valuable than that with 
France, and in that proposition he did not 
concur, and, not concurring, he could not 
agree in the propriety of reducing the 
duty on French wines. He might state, 
however, that by the official returns of the 
year 1821, itappeared that a larger quan- 
and woollen goods were 


to France. He would not trouble the 
House further on this subject, as he should 
probably have to present a petition on the 


| subject, if the noble Lord did not recon- 


sider this part of his plan. With respect 
to the tax on raw cotton, he entirely con- 
Kircud- 
bright (Mr. C. Ferguson). He was afraid 
that it would operate to repress productive 
He would nct take upon him- 
say that the great energy of the 
East-India growers of cotton might not 
enable them to surmount the disadvantage 


‘ to which they would be subject from the 


proposed impost— but he was satisfied the 
measure would tend seriously to injure 
He acknow- 
that the removal of the 


ledged, however, 


| tax upon printed cottons gave him great 
' satisfaction. 


He was sure that it would 
also give great satisfaction throughout the 
country, as that tax had always been con- 
sidered exceedingly offensive, With re- 
spect to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
proposition as to the timber duties, it had 
his concurrence, as he always considered 
that some such alteration was necessary. 
Mr. Schonswar was unwilling to make 
any opposition to a proposition which in- 


| cluded the repeal of the duty on sea-borne 


thought, however, that the 
Cape wines was a bad 
example of kindness towards an infant 
colony. He rose principaily, however, 
to call the attention of the House to that 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
plan which more particularly affected the 
shipping interest, which was so long suf- 
fering, and continued to suffer, under 
If any additional bur- 


coals. He 
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then was put on American timber, it would | 
class of | 
Hope, proved the contrary to the infer- 


throw out of employment a large 
ships that could not easily find any other 
employment. He contended that it would 
also throw an additional difficulty in the 
way of emigration to Canada, for which 
assistance from Government hadsat one 
time been afforded, and which afforded 
an excellent channel for carrying off the 
superabundant population of this country. 
By putting a stop to the timber trade with 
Canada, it was quite obvious that the 
facilities of which multitudes availed 
themselves would be put a stop to; and in 
this view he considered that the present 
rate of duties was entitled to a favourable 
consideration. 

Lord Howick would not go into the sub- 
ject of the tax upon transfers, as that pro- 
ject had been abandoned by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and therefore he did not see 
any necessity for his then undertaking 
its defence. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the agent for the Cape of Good Hope (Mr. 
Courtenay) had certainly discharged his 
duty to that colony with much ability. 
If he could think that the proposed duty 
could prove injurious to that important 
colony, he should feel very great difficulty 
and hesitation in consenting to its impo- 
sition. He believed, indeed, that. its 
effect, like that of every change affecting 
commerce, would be a temporary shock 
to the wine-growers of the Cape ; but he 
was confident that it would produce no 
permanent injury to them. It appeared, 
from the statement of a gentleman who 
had been sent out for the purpose of ob- 
serving the condition of the several in- 
terests at the Cape, that the wine-trade 
was in by far a worse condition than any 
other class. It did not seem to him de- 
sirable to maintain by a tax a struggling 
branch of trade, which could not exist 
without that tax. Was it not much bet- 
ter to check it at once, and to turn the 
capital employed in it into more produc- 
tivechannels ? That capital had long ago 
reached the maximum of profit which it 
could attain, except by the adulteration 
of other wines. He did not think that any 
one could suppose that it was right to 
uphold a trade for the poisoning of his 
Majesty’s subjects. For one 


Cape wine, sold as such, there were twenty 
disposed of in making up an inferior ar- 
ticle, which was sold under the name of 
other wines. 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, respecting 
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the difference between our trade with 
France and that with the Cape of Good 


ence which that right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn from it. Ifany thing could, more 
than another, show the injuriousness of 
the policy which discouraged the inter- 
course between these two great neigh- 
bouring countries, France and England, 
it was the fact which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had announced, that so small and 
distant a colony traded more with us 
than France. Nothingwould more please 
him (Lord Howick) than the equalization 
of the duties on wine. He looked upon it 
as the earnest of a better policy in future, 
and he was sure that France would imi- 
tate the example. If France would fol- 
low up what the Minister had now done, 
so as to free the commerce between the 
two countries from illiberal restraints, he 
was sure that our trade with France 
would as much exceed that with the Cape, 
as at present our trade with the colony 
exceeded that with France. With 7% ct 
to the tax on raw cotton, he thought that 
his hon. and learned friend opposite, 
who had that evening manifested so much 
eloquence and ability, being the first time 
he addressed the Meese. had made one 
mistake. Heassured his hon. and learned 
friend that he had heard his speech with 
great pleasure, and he hoped that he 
should now have the honour to renew 
their intimacy; but he (Mr. Praed) had 
forgotten one fact respecting the duty on 
raw cotton. The duty had been reduced, 
not only on printed cottons, but on all 
kinds of manufactured cottons. 
his hon. friend would consider the subject 
again, he would find, that the balance of 
advantages to be derived from that reduc- 
tion was greatly in favour of the poorer 
classes. But the tax of one penny per 
pound upon the raw cotton would be 
found to fall in a great measure upon the 
richer classes of consumers, when it was 
considered how much cotton was employed 
in manufactures used only by them, in 
some of which the tax could reach tke 
cotton only by weight, and in the raw 
state. Hewouldinstancethe manufactures 
in which cotton is mixed with silk, and 
the use of which is confined to the more 
wealthy. Therefore the tax, which liad 
been removed from the fabrics used only 
by the poor, was transferred to those 
which the poor never used. He con- 
than to have 
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for which it was substituted. Another ob- 


jection had been made on the subject of 


‘East-Indiacottons ; but that branch of trade 
was under the same relative advantages 
as before, especially when it was con- 
sidered, that a very small portion of India 
cottons was re-exported. 

Mr. Goulburn meant to have confined 
himself, had he risen earlier in the even- 
ing, to the simple expression of 


to abandon the 


He 


honour that a 


noble Lord’s intention 
proposed duty on trans sfers. 
it was for the national 

measure should not be persevered in, 
which militated against public faith 
the national creditor. It was satisfactory 


{Tes. 14} 


maintained the oppressive and partial tax | similar injustice. 


his | 
satisfaction at the announcement of the | 


thoueht | 


} must 
with | 


to reflect, that when the tendency of that | 


tax was pointed out to the Government, 
it was withdrawn. 
ceal his regret, 
had ever been submitted, especially at the 
time when the Government ought to have 
power and strength equal to the mainten- 


But he could not con- | 
that such a proposition | 
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When he saw, in his 


own mind, the consequences of the mea- 
sures to which he had referred, he would 
perceive the necessity of refraining from 
injustice of destructive tendency. 
But there was a creat difference | 

the Actof 1819 andt 


ry. 


so a 


retween 


ne tax upon transfers, 
rhe return to cash payments was written 
‘arly in the t bety the 
nation and its creditors as was the proposed 
tax forbidden. However, he was thankful 
to the Ministers they had been in- 
fluenced by the alarm which they saw ex- 
cited by tne announcement of the intended 
tax, though the House and the country 

regret that the proposition had 
ever been introduced. He had one fur- 
ther observation to offer to the right hon. 
Baronet. The nicht hon. Baronet had at- 
tempted to base the duty on the transfer 
of stock on the authority of Mr. Pitt ; and 
the noble Lord had made a similar at- 


ar a ; 
as Ci contrac veen 


+1 
that 


| te mpt on the night when he first proposed 


ance of our institutions under the pres- | 


sure of great diificulties. He thought it 
lamentable that the Government should 
have so much weakened itself, as it must 
have done by proposing a measure calcu- 
lated to destroy the contidenceof the public 
creditor. 


His regret was enhanced by the | 


line of conduct taken by the noble Lord | 


in announcing his changed intention. 
begged to assure the noble Lord, 
did not think him actuated by any dis- 
honourable intentions towards the pub- 
lic creditor; but the right hon. Ba- 
ronet who sat by the noble Lord, had not 
disclaimed for himself such intentions. 
He defended the imposition of the tax 
upon very different grounds. He de- 
fended the injustice of that impost, be- 
cause injustice had been done on other 
occasions. Because injustice had been 
done to one class of sufterers in the seve- 
ral alterations of the currency, the right 
hon. Baronet thought, whatever injustice 
might now be done to another class of suf- 
ferers was justifiable by those precedents. 
He would not go into a discussion with 
the right hon. Baronet respecting the al- 
terationof the currency in 1797, nor the re- 
turn to cash payments in the year 1819. 
But when the right hon. Baronet dwelt on 
the injustice of the measures of 1797 and 
1819, he (Mr. Goulburn) thought the 
right hon. Baronet would have been the 
last person in that House to advocate 
VOL. II. {shit 


Series 


He | 
that he | 


it. To rescue Mr. Pitt from such an im- 
putation, he would refer to the Debates of 
1803, aes the tax t pon income became 
| strictly a property-tax. On thatoccasion, 
| Lord Sidmouth had proposed to exempt 
property under 100/, a-year from duty, 
with the exception of k inded prop rty, and 
property in the Funds. But did Mr. Pitt 
agree to the proposition? No. On the 
contrary, be had said that, if any deserip- 
tion of property were to be wi 8 
from the tax, it must be funded prop: 
Again, Mr. Pitt had said, that he dic L not 
understand the grounds of exclusive taxa- 
tion. The measure was, with respect to 
the Funds—a breach of the principle on 
which all loans were contracted for; and 
what its effect upon future loans might be, 





he could not prete ndtosay. Insumming 
up, the iszht hon. Gentleman had 
deprecated it as a breach of public faith, 
calculated to strike a blow at the credit of 
the country, by overturning the principle 
recognized in every loan. Some 
went so far as to that no tax should 
have been laid upon income, but all agreed 


same fl 


people 
sav, 


that the public creditor should not be 
placed in a worse condition than he stood 
in when he made the bargain with Go- 


vernment. So much for the authority of 
Mr. Pitt, which was directly in the teeth 
of the proceeding he was supposed to 
have favoured. He agreed with the hon. 
Baronet, that the time to discuss the mea- 
sures of the noble Lord wauld be, when 
their details were brought before the House ; 
Ss 
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but he would then make one general ob- 
servation. He approved of the principle 
of taking off taxes which pressed upon 
those interests that were suffering, and 
laying them on others which were more 
equal to the burthen. But the objection 
which had been already made that even- 
ing was, that they did press equally on the 
poor and upon the rich. ‘That was the 
whole tenour of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which had been so justly 
honoured by the noble Lord. He had 
said, that the duty on raw cotton would 
press upon the poor; on which the noble 
Lord remarked, that the Gentlemav had 
failed in his argument respecting raw cot- 
tons, because the duty on printed cottons 
would principally be paid by the rich. 
But was it not the fact, that the duty on 
the raw material would press mostly on 
the poor ? Was there any material, 
a tax on which would more extensively 
affect the comforts and necessaries of the 
poor? Much of the clothing of the men 
was made from it, as well as the principal 
clothing of their children and their wives, 
who wore scarcely a garment of any other 
material. But the great objection to the 
noble Lord’s plan was, that, whether it 
might prove successful or not in relieving 
the poor, it seemed, at least, to be ex- 
tremely anti-colonial. It would seem, 
that whilst relieving the distress of their 
subjects at home, the Ministers were 
forgetful of their subjects abroad. An 
hon. Gentleman had told the House (and 
he had no doubt that it was true) that the 
duties on cotton would act asa prohibition 
On importing cotton from India, a country, 
efforts to improve the condition, promote 
the happiness, and extend the civilization 
of which, were persevered in, at much ex- 
pense and labour, by those in whose hands 
its government was placed. It had been 
said by his right hon. friend, that our 
trade with the colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope would be ruined by the duties on 
its wines; upon which the noble Lord 
(Lord Howick) alleges the distressed 
condition of that trade as a reason for 
increasing its burthens. But the injuries 
to be effected by the noble J.ord’s plans 
were not to be confined to India and the 
Cape, they would extend to Canada, by 
encouraging the importation of timber 
from other countries, 
that colony. He was sure that measure 
would give considerable dissatisfaction. 
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i able at that time; first, 


to the prejudice of | 
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quiry, such would appear the probable 
results; but if an inquiry would lead to 
that conclusion, he trusted that they 
would induce the noble Lord to abandon, 
or the House to _— those measures. 
He hoped the noble Lord would not, for 
the sake of popularity—or, he would not 
say popularity—bnt favour, by relieving 
distress in this country, transfer it to dis- 
tant parts of the empire, which had an 
equal claim on the protection and care of 
the Government with the parts nearer home. 
There was another great objection to the 
noble Lord’s plan—that it did not com- 
prchend any provision for the reduction 
of the National Debt. and that no surplus 
revenue was provided, should any occa- 
sion for extraordinary expense arise before 
the end of the year. An hon. Gent. had 
complained, that he (Mr.Goulburn) had not 
left a sutiicient surplus at the close of the 
last year; but the fact was, that he had 
laid on the Table papers, in which it was 
made clear, that there would be, at the 
close of the year 1830, a surplus of 
2,600,000/. He had entered Office with the 
determination always toadhere tothe Reso- 
lution agreed to by the House in 1827, to 
the effect, that the Minister should always 
reserve a surplus revenue of three millions, 
to avoid the necessity of incurring a debt, 
in case of an occasion occurring for in- 
creased expenditure. He therefore had 
calculated, that at the end of 1830, he 
should have had a surplus of 2,600,000/. 
He had told the House, indeed, that at the 
end of the year 1831, he might not have 
a surplus of that amount; but he ex- 
pected to have additional resources avail- 
by the reduction 
of the four per cents, which would have 
lessened the expenditure by 700,0001.; 
and secondly, he expected an increase of 
revenue from the increased consumption of 
malt; and a similar result, from the im- 
crease of other kinds of consumption ; and 
he stated, what was more important, that 
if the Members of the late Government had 
remained in their places, they would have 
been able to effect reductions tothe amount 
of 500,0002.: and when an objection was 
made by the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
who was then on the side in which he 
(Mr. Goulburn) now stood, he (Mr. 
Goulburn) replied, that if his calculations 
did not prove to be correct, the House 
would be called on to reconsider the sub- 
ject. He thought, that, in estimating the 





He knew not, however, whether on in- 


effect of the proposed reductions, the 
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noble Lord had gone far beyond what any 
experience of the past could justify, and, 
he feared, far beyond what would ‘be | jus- 


Report on 


{Fre. 14} 


| 


tified by the result, e specially should there | 


arise, as seemed possible, an additional 
charge, for which the noble 
made no provision. If he was not mis- 
taken, such would be the case; and he 


looked with great pain to the prospect of 


the noble Lord’s being under the neces- 
sity of applying, at the end of the year, to 
borrow a sum of money to mect the exi- 
gency for which he ought to have pro- 
vided in time. He assured the noble 
Lord, that he was not disposed to offer 
unnecessary Opposition to his measures, 
but he felt it his duty to explain his opi- 
nion, when the noble Lord acted on the 
principle directly opposed to that which 
he considered the correct and safe one. 

Sir James Graham conceived, that 
had steadily guarded himself from being 
so misconceived he seemed to have 
been by the right hon. Gentleman 
had last addressed the House. He had 
not referred to past instances of ijustice 
for precedents to support additional injus- 
tice. He had said, that he conside 
transfer-tax a just one, and defensible, with 
respect to the Funds, on the same prin- 
ciple as the property-tax had been ex- 
tended tothem. But, at the same time 
that he did contend that the tax on 
transfers was just, he said, that although 
injustice had becn heaped on debtor and 


as 


creditor from 1797 to 1819, and since; 
yet, as long as he had the honour of 


holding a place in his Majesty’s Councils, 


he would not countenance any measure, 


Lord had | 


he | 


who | 


red the | 


|to the proposed transfer duties, 
_abandoned, were made quite historically. 


of the justice of which he was not fully | 


convinced. 


Sir T. Acland said, that he was 


far | 


better pleased to receive the surrender of | 


the transfer tax from the hands of the 
Ministers, as a boon, than to have it wrested 
from them by a division. 
to the reductions which the noble Lord 
had proposed, he considered that every 
thing which had been said 
them tended to prove, that however they 
might be misrepresented by some persons 
out of that House, never did more cordial 
pleasure thrill through the breasts of its 
Members, than when they could, con- 
sistently with the safety of the country, 
and the maintenance of the institutions, 
relieye any portion of the distresses of the 
people. He had been particularly grieved 


to hear it said, that the shipping interest 


With respect | 
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would be injuriously affected by the mea- 


the Budget. 


he 


sures of the noble Lord, from which 
was sure the shipping would find 
creased employment, through the improve- 
ment that would ensue in the coasting 
trade. He considered that the mode 
chosen for levying a tax upon steam-boats, 
in the shape of a poll-tax upon the pas- 
sengers, was taking an extremely incor- 
rect and obnoxious mode of collecting it. 
He did not object to taxing ao vessels ; 
on the contrary, they ought to pay their 
share of the general “si Se It was 
said, that the art of steam-navigation was 
yet in its infancy, at least, it was the 
infancy of a giant, well able to bear a large 
burthen. A ve upon the tonnage of 
steam vessels, would, however, be much 
more just, convenient and satisfactory, than 
the poll-tax proposed. The House, and 
lie was sure the country, could not fail to 
see that the principle of all those taxes 
was that of equalization, with the view of 
putting all the manufactures of the country 
upon the same footing. As to the duties 
on timber, he thought they ought to be so 
regulated as to equalize the price of that 
which came from the Baltic, and that 
which came from Canada. By the present 
inode of measuring timber, that of Nor- 
way was almost driven from our markets ; 
and as we had once done Norway an 
injury, he hoped that on this occasion we 
should do her ample justice. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that all the 
remarks which his right hon. friend (Sir 
James Graham) had made, with reference 
now 


There could not be a greater error than to 
suppose that the Ministers thought for a 


moment of being themselves unjust in 
the imposition of the tax; still less, 


that they attempted to justify such sup- 
posed injustice by the supposed injustice 
of their predecessors. Such conduct 


'would be as opposite to their general 


concerning | 
| abandoned, 


principles as to the particular case under 
consideration. As the tax had now been 
he should not dwell upon it 


‘any further than to say, that any breach 


| 





of faith with the public creditor, was as 
far from the minds of the Ministers of the 
Crown as any idea could be. On the 
determination to maintain inviolate the 
faith of the Government with the creditor 
of the State, there was amongst them no 


second opinion; and with reference to 


what had fallen from the hon. Gentlemen 
$2 
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opposite, he must be permitted to say,| sympathy, and a wider benevolence 
that not one member of the Government | but still that larger sympathy and that 
dissented from the principles they laid | wider benevolen», should be tempered 


down; but let it not go forth to the public, | with justice and discretion, and they 


that there ever had been, under any cir-; should not be deterred from a measure 
cumstances, a declared intention cn the, which they believed to be just because 
part of his Majesty’s Government to vio- | they might be stigmatized as being 
late the solemn engagements of the coun- | anti- colonial. As to the charge of their 
try. On the part of his right hon. friend | dealing gr ge with the colonists 
the member for Armagh, he could not at the Cape of Good Hope, he had 
help saying, that it was rather uncandid | thus much to observe, that nothing could 
in him to refer to the surplus of 1830, be more unfounded than the idea that 
which he boasted of as being 2,600,000/.,| they proposed to put an e ond to the intro- 
the present Government were not dealing duction of C ape wine, because that manu- 
with that, they had to deal with the pos- | facture was decaying——no such thing, they 
sible surplus of 1831. He was perfectly | protected it for a time, and finding that 
ready to admit that to ascertain the surplus | protection unavailing, they gave it up: it 
was not within their reach; neither, with | was quite a misrepresentation of his noble 
a contemplated reduction of taxes to the | friend’s argument, to torture it intoa charge 
amount of 2,700,000/. could he look to | against the Government of abandoning a 
the strong probability of their having an | manufacture because it was in a state of 
actual large surplus. The present Govern- decay. That argument was, that the bene- 
ment did not attempt to say, that it _volence of former Governments had failed 
could reckon upon a surplus of more than | in producing the good intended. There 
300,000/.; what, in fact, it might turn | was benevolence, but it was not a wise 
out to be, time alone could determine ; | benevolence: hence, then, they gave up 
but the advisers of the Crown had, at | what was no longer aseful, and they threw 
least, the satisfaction of knowing, as well their arms wide open to the products of a 
as the right hon. Gentleman, that the country, the nearest, and one that ought 
resources of the country were notimpaired, , to be the most friendly in Europe. The 
and that they had the best grounds for measure to which he referred, was one 
calculating that they would be enabled to step in the march of commercial legisla- 
develope new sources of prosperity. He tion, saying to neighbouring States, you 
would not ask his right hon. friend, if the may do right or wrong, but your errors 
present Ministers had not those resources shall form no example to us—we shall 
as much at their command as the late Ad- continue to assert and to act upon the 
ministration; but referring to the esti- | principle of justice and enlightened legis- 
mates, he thought he had a right to lation. He next came to the objections 
anticipate for his friends near him, a more | to the proposed tax on timber, and here 
enlarged revenue than even that which had he had the authority of the hon. member 
been attained by the former Administra- | for Totness, against that of the hon. mem- 
tion; and he begged the House to recol- | ber for Armagh. If he was to be told that 
lect, that the surplus of the present Govern- | Government was now pursuing an anti- 
ment was achieved by reduction, and, | colonial line of policy, he would ask the 
therefore, he hoped more grateful to the | hon. member for Armagh to inquire if the 
country, and more acceptable to the House, | present state of the duties was useful to 
than the surplus of any former Govern- | Canada? He would ask him to inquire 
ment. It had been affirmed, on the other | if the timber trade had proved at all effect- 
side of the House, that the whole scheme | ual towards the improvement of either 
of his noble friend was anti-colonial—it | wealth or mannersin that country. He re- 
was no such thing—he denied the fact ; | quested hon. Members to look to the 
the observations of his noble friend did | state of that part of Canada where the 
not at all deserve the application of such | timber trade chiefly prevailed, and they 
a term. The hon. member for Armagh | would find that the condition of the people 
said, that it was the duty of the Govern-| was anything but in a satisfactory state. 
ment to view the colonies as being wholly | So much for the present state of that 
dependent upon us, and he quite agreed, | colony. Let it now be seen what effect a 
that, as they were not represented, that | change of system might produce. It was 
House ought to extend to them a larger | also important to bear in mind, that much 
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timber came from Canada, which, in fact, 


Report on 


fFrn. 14} 


| the noble 


. . . . | 
was American timber, imported from the 


It was still 
timber 


United States into Canada. 
more extraordinary, that much 


imported into this country, from Canada, | 


was not the growth of any part of the 
American Continent. 
largely shipped from the Baltic, and, having 
arrived in Canada, it acquired the charac- 
ter and privileges of Canadian timber. He 
might be told, indeed, that this argument 
was against him, as regarded the shipping 
interest; but here again he might refer to 
the hon. member for Totness, who had 
taken a different view of the case. How, 
then, the Canadians could benefit by having 
Memel timber unshipped upon their coasts, 
and reshipped again as Canadian timber, 
he was at a loss to conceive. He perceived 
that his right hon. friend appeared to dis- 
sent, but he would ask him if he did not 
know that this sort of intercourse was kept 
up, even until the present moment. It was 
—and is aspecies of fraud which ought 
and would be put an end to by the duty in 
future to be nmposed. If he might so farse- 
parate himself from official connection, and 
speak as a mere Member of Parliament, he 
should congratulate his own country on 
the statement of his noble friend. He 
should not compare the present with past 
Budgets, else he might, by the use of the 
shadows they supplied, 
stronger. By the present Budget, 

siderable assistance was given to the 
manufactures. One of the changes 
posed would, for example, enable the dis- 
tillers of Belfast to compete with their 
North British rivals. He defended the 
original proposition respecting both glass 
and tobacco; but at the same time ob- 
served, that his Majesty’s Government 
had exercised a sound discretion in with- 
drawing those propositions which did not 
prove palateable to Parliament. That 
House was the proper place for submitting 


con- 
Trish 


pro- 


measures of taxation, for the purpose of 


hearing from hon. Gentlemen what their 
views were upon each distinct proposition, 
and having it modified according as 
circumstances might render necessary. 


He denied that any want of attention to | 


the condition of the country was betrayed ; 
on the contrary, every disposition, he 
would maintain, had been shewn, to minis- 
ter to the wants and improve the condi- 
tion of the people. 

Mr. North began by observing upon the 
gross inconsistency which there was, in 


make the relief 


Timber was actually | 
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Lord’s affirming at one time, 
that he would rather risk a civil war than 
adopt a single measure in the slightest 
degree calculated to endanger the Union 
between England and Ireland, and coming 
forward, within a few days afterwards, 
with a tax upon steam-boat passengers. 
He knew there were some hon. Members 
of that House who looked with satisfaction 
upon a prohibition which should have 
the effect of excluding Irish labourers 
from this country; but he begged to be 
allowed to tell those hon. Gentlemen, that 
such satisfaction was absurd and prepos- 
terous. The harvest which those poor 


|men came over to reap was too valuable 


‘the other side. 


to admit of their being retained by any 
such consideration as so small atax. Tl ley 
might be assured, that those poor men, in 
spite of all such obstacles, would still 
find their way across the Channel. Be- 
sides, they would feel it as a grievance, 
and, what was not always the case with 
lrish grievances, it would be a severe and 
substantial grievance. This was the mea- 
sure proposed by the noble Lord, who 
hoped so sincerely to preserve the union 
between thetwo countries. Did he hope, 
by such a measure, to reconcile the people 
of Ireland to a connection with this coun- 
try? There was, however, another part 
of the scheme which had a reference to 
Ireland—he alluded to the stamps on 
newspapers. But a few months ago, the 
utmost Was manifested to an 
equalization and assimilation of the duties 
on newspapers in England and Ireland, 
depriving the Irish newspapers of the com- 
parative advantage they had before pos- 
The measure of the noble Lord 
in the present year would have precisely 
the same effect that he so loudly depre- 
cated last year, and the same ferment and 
agitation as before would be excited 


aversion 


sesse “|, 


throughout Ireland. There could be no 
doubt that the condition of Irish news- 
paper proprietors would now be much 


worse than it had been. He sincerely 


| rejoiced at the withdrawal of the transfer 


duties; and he should certainly have 
looked upon the proposed duty in the 
light of a violation of public faith, had it 
not been for the explanation afforded from 
It certainly would have 
been as gross a violation of public faith as 
ever had been committed. And how did 
the noble Lord and his right hon. friends 
defend it? They said, “‘ We are now 
doing a wrong, because others before us 
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have done the same ;” though all that had 
been denied or explained away by the 
right hon. Baronet and the hon. member 
for Limerick ; but as it stood originally, 
there could not be imagined a more evi- 
dent infraction of a contract than that 
involved in the tax of the noble Lord. In 
a contract so obvious, could their disre- 
gard of it be so remarkable, or their imad- 
vertence so great, as that they could not 
perceive what any plain man would take to 
be the plain meaning of plain words? But 
it was very unimportant to the public, whe- 
ther what they did was the result of deli- 
berate intention or of ignorance—the etiect 
was exactly the same. The right hon. 
3aronet, on the other side, had so entirely 
misconceived the nature of the question, 
as to suppose that the intended transfer 
duty was not in direct violation of the ex- 
press words of an Act of Parliament, No 
doubt it was a matter of frequent occur- 
rence, that Statutes should be altered or 
repealed ; but the difference between the 
case of the repeal of an Act of Parliament 
and the breach of a contract, was just 
this, that in the latter, the Parliament was 
acting, not alone in its legislative ca- 
pacity, but in the situation of a party to 
a contract, and one wherein it had _ re- 
ceived a consideration. It was a binding 
—a contract—and nothing but acontract, 
and was so understood by all the parties con- 
cerned, One argument had been adduced 
in support of the noble Lord’s proposition, 
which, he believed, was derived from the 
newspapers—namely, that in the Act in 
question, relative to the fundholders, the 
words occur, ‘‘ every Act to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 
these words, it was contended that when 
this Act was passed, there was no looking 
forward to other Acts that might sub- 
sequently be thought advisable. In reply 
to this, he would say, however, that there 
were some of the Acts relating to the 
fundholders in which these words do not 
occur; in addition to which he might use 
another argument, which had been already 
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used bythe hon. Member, who represented | 


the city of London, and whose evidence 
they had, that it was always understood 
by the fundholders that they should not 
be liable to this species of taxation. The 
arguments on the other side of the House 
appeared to be this: ‘‘ Pitt encroached a 
little, and we are, therefore, justified in a 
similar encroachment.” 


From the insertion of 
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which those Acts presented, was furnished 
by following the example of one of the 
characters in the Tale of a Tub. There 
the will of the father, under which the 
three brothers derived, prohibited their 
use of any fantastical ornaments; they 
were bound to wear a plain coat; how- 
ever, when shoulder-knots became the 
fashion, they looked in the will, and found 
no express restriction; then came gold- 
lace, and the same result followed; but, 
at length, they desired silver fringe, and 
in the twenty-fifth section—the same, be 
it observed, that the imposers of the tax 
had to deal with, the twenty-fifth section 
was as follows :—‘* I do hereby strictly 
command, under heavy penalties, that no 
silver fringe be attached,” &c. &c. That 
was too clear and manifest to be mistaken, 
and it was found that the only safe course 
was, to lock up the will in a strong box ; 
and, whenever the Ministers of the Crown 
contemplated a violation of public faith, 
all they had to do was, to follow the same 
course with the Statutes. But now as 
they were told, that this measure of a trans- 
fer-duty was to be abandoned it was 
important that the abandonment should 


be understood to have been made out of 


respect for national faith ; for if given up 
upon any other ground, it would bring with 
it its own punishment; and Government 
would, in future, be powerless and impotent 
to contract further debts. He, therefore, 
for these, as well as for other reasons, felt 
bound to require, at the hands of the Go- 
vernment, a distinct recognition of the prin- 
ciple upon which the measure was relin- 
quished—namely, the necessity of being 
bound by contracts as between the State 
and the public creditor. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, it was rather 
unfortunate that the speech of the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman had not been 
delivered that evening before the intention 
of his noble friend had been announced 
to the House. It was a very good speech, 
but it obviously was intended to form part 
of a debate that was expected, which, un- 
fortunately for the speaker, did not take 
place. The speech was too late, and, 
besides, there could be no speech less 
calculated to conciliate the House—none 
more formed to excite angry feelings be- 
tween the two countries—no speech more 


' calculated, though without any intention on 


~ 


the part of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, to excite feelings which no true 


getting rid of the obstacle to that duty | patriot would desire to see called into 


i 
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activity. He certainly would not follow 
the hon. and learned Gentleman through 
the whole course of his observations, but 
he must take the liberty of complaining 
of the something more than insinuations 
which he threw out against the candour 
and honesty of his noble friend, when 
every other Gentleman who took a part in 
the debate, bore testimony to that can- 
dour and honesty in the warmest terms— 
there was nota man in or outof the House 
who, speaking of the subject, did not ex- 
press the fullest confidence in that candour 
and integrity. Something had been said 
of declamation—how far the speech they 
had just heard should or should not be 
considered altogether declamation, the 
House must decide. As to what the hon. 
and 
a violation of public faith, he thought he 
had a right to complain of the insinuation 
so conveyed, and he did so, ‘* more in 
sorrow than in anger.” The present Go- 
vernment never contemplated any pro- 
ceeding that could be justly open to the 
charge of being a breach of public faith. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, how- 
ever, had taken up a position, in which he 
could not allow him to remain, without 
shewing its incorrectness. He had as- 
serted, that this proposal was not intended 
to be withdrawn by Ministers, until they 
were convinced that it was a violation 
of the public faith, He complained 
that any hon. Gentleman in the House 
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should deliberately inform the public, | 


that the Ministers had sanctioned a 
measure without a conviction that it 
was consistent with the public faith; 
and he must also protest against the 
conclusion, that withdrawing it, was a 
confession that they had been guilty of 
a want of integrity. The Budget was 
laid before Parliament, as all such state- 
ments were, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sense of the House, and 
of obtaining information from various 
quarters. It was the duty of Govern- 
ment to propose what it thought to 
be right, and submit to the judgment 
of the House as to the expediency or the 
inexpediency of adopting such proposi- 


tions. This had been the principle on 
all former occasions; it had been the 


principle in the case of Mr, Pitt, and it 
was his firm conviction, that nothing 
had been proposed of which an honest 
man had need to be ashamed. It was the 
duty of the Ministers, feeling that their 
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intentions were consistent with the public 
faith, to submit their opinions for the 
approval of the House. It was the duty 
of the Ministers to observe the im- 
pression made upon the House and the 
country; he therefore trusted, that by 
pursuing that course, they had entitled 
themselves to the approbation of both. The 
hon and learned Gentleman had addressed 
himself to two particular topics: the first 
of these was the Steam Passengers’ tax. 
Much might be said as to the necessity of 
encouraging the intercourse between the 
two countries; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had himself answered his own 
charge, because he had stated, that the 
tax now proposed would not prevent the 
influx of Irishmen. If the hon. Gentle- 
man beheved that English gentlemen 
wished, by direct legislation, to increase 
the miseries and oppression of Ireland, he 
was totally mistaken. He had not ex- 
pected to have heard an insinuation that 
the interests of Ireland were forgotten or 
neglected by English centlemen. He re- 
gretted that such an insinuation should 
have come from such a quarter. He 
verily believed, that no class of persons 
were more heartily interested in the pros- 
perity of Ireland than the gentlemen of 
England. How often, and to his know- 
ledge, had committees of that House sat 
day after day, inquiring into the condition 
of the peasantry of Ireland, and making 
themselves acquainted with the daily life 
and ordinary habits of that people. " He 
therefore repelled the accusation, and he 
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| trusted that the Irish people would not 


believe it, in the face of the strong manner 
in which the English Members of that 
House had manifested their sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Irish people 
|criesof **No,no!” from O'Gorman Mahon, 
replied to by cheers from various parts of 
the House; the hon. member however, re- 
peated his denial]. He confessed he was 
sorry to hear the sentiments of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. North) re- 
echoed from that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House ; and he did hope that, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable interpretation 
put upon the conduct of Ministers by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, the 
House would bear them out in the asser- 
tion, that they had done nothing to serve 
one country at the exvense of the other. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had told 
them, that last year it was proposed to 
raise the Irish newspaper-stamp-duties ; but 
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why could he not have left that question | 
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of fifteen per cent less than the manufac- 


as it was? The present Government had | tures of any other country; that king- 


not so much as alluded to that measure. 
On the contrary, they had preserved a 
most religious silence with respect to it. 
Why, then, had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in the warmth of his not de- 
clamation, raked up this matter? Why, 
after working on the feelings of the Irish 
against the present Government, had he 
forbade them flying for refuge to the last 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Government? The last Government would | 
clude by asking the noble Lord a question ; 


have actually increased that duty ; the 


present Government, on the contrary, left | 


it as it was. 
of complaint? Where was the cause of 
dissatisfaction? But he supposed that 
here they were to tind the reciprocity of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman; for his 
complaint was, not that the Government 
was going to raise the Irish duty, nor even 
that it was going to equalise the duties. The 
duties levied in Ireland were now lower 
than those levied in England. — It was pro- 
posed to approximate them; and this was 
to be made matter of complaint! It was 
a great grievance for Ireland, forsooth, 
that she was left with lower duties than 
England. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that 
in his opinion, the noble Lord proposed 
to hazard the interests of the Cape of 
Good 
ing sure of reaping any advantage from 
France or Norway, whose commerce 
would be benefitted by the proposed alter- 
ation. Had France shown the slightest 
disposition towards reciprocity since we 


Where, then, was the cause | 


| 


lope and Canada, without mak- | 


dom also took from Newfoundland a large 
portion of the fish, which was the staple 
commodity of that colony. Now he would 
ask, was it not likely that Portugal, in 
answer to the proposed alteration of the 
noble Lord, would assimilate the duties 
on these imports? He should, therefore, 
take an opportunity in the Committee to 
combat the proposed alteration in the du- 
tieson Wines and Timber. He would con- 


namely——Was it true that the boundary 
question, between the United States and 
the English possessions in North Ame- 
rica, had been settled by the King of Hol- 
land; and if so, how soon was the public 
to be made aware of the decision ? 

Mr. W. Duncombe agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr, C. Grant) that 
the hon, aud learned Gentleman( Mr. North) 
was a day after the fair with his speech. If, 
indeed, the noble Lord had persisted in his 
measure with respect to the transfer duty 
on Stock, the speech would have done; but 
that noble Lord having, with the manli- 
ness and consistency which belonged to 
his character, abandoned the scheme, he 
could not help thinking that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (notwithstanding his 
speech was prepared beforehand) might 
have abstained from reciting it. With 


/ respect to the repeal of the tax upon 
| Coals, he thought that it would be found 


had withdrawn a portion of the duty on | 


her wines? Had she not, on the con- | 
| of removing taxation as much as possible 


trary, persevered most resolutely in her 
former rule of commerce? He, therefore, 
contended, that this country would do 
better to remain in its present situation 
till France manifested a disposition to 
reciprocate with us [éoud coughing and 
talking|. If he was not to be heard, 
after all the declamation that had been 


| never laid down: and what the 


of great advantage tothe country at large, 
and particularly to those who were con- 
nected with the coast of Yorkshire. The 
principle by which the noble Lord had 
declared himself to be actuated was, that 


from the productive industry of the coun- 
try. A better principle than that was 
noble 
Lord had done was good ; it was ouly to be 
wished that he could have gone further. 
In particular, it was very desirable that 


| the tax on soap should have been lowered, 


delivered that night, he would assert his | 
| classes, both as regarded their cleanliness 


privilege, and move the Adjournment of 
the Debate. He thought the hon. mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Rice) had failed in 
his defence of the noble Lord’s statement ; 
for his argument seemed to be, that they 
ought to abandon the colonies in their 
ditticulties, and trust to the chance of 
other countries. At present, the kingdom 
of Portugal took our manufactures to the 
amount of 2,000,000/. sterling, at a duty 





as it was of great importance to the lower 


and their health, The duty on malt 
could not entirely be taken off, but he 
thought that a portion of it might be 
repealed. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. C. Grant) had stated, that 
English Members felt sympathy for the 
affairs of Ireland, he (Mr. Duncombe) had 
been surprised to hear that denied by the 
hon. member for Clare (O'Gorman Ma- 
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hon). He could, however, assure that 
hon. Geuticman, that he would never 
lend himself, directly or indirectly, to any 
measure which would, like that for the Re- 
peal of the Union , be prejudici: il to the inter- 
ests of Ireland, and disadvantageous to 
the welfare of both countries. He did not 
apprehend that such a measure could eve1 
succeed ; but he would join the noble 
Lord in his observation of a former evening, 
that he would rather embrace the dreadful 
alternative of a civil war, than submit to 
so fatal an event as the dismemberment 
of the empire. 

O'Gorman Mahon said, that called upon 
as he had been by the hon. member for 
Yorkshire, he could not refrain from ad- 
dressing the House. He thanked that 
hon. Member for the sympathy he had 
professed for that country, of which he 
(O’Gorman Mahon) was one of the Re- 
presentatives. The noble Lord, however, 
had declared, that he would resort to civil 
war, which certainly was not a mode of 
diction most complimentary to persons in 
his situation, when they were expecting 
sympathy for their country. He was de- 
lighted with what had fallen trom the 
hon. and learned member for Drogheda 
(Mr. North), because he had shown the 
injustice of the proposed tax on poor 
Irish labourers coming over to this coun- 
try in steam-boats, for such was the ob- 
ject of this tax of 2s. 6d. a head on 
every person who travelled in those con- 
veyances above a certain number of miles. 
Now he did not suppose that many hon. 
Members were aware of the geographice! 
position of Ireland, so far as to know that 
this tax implicated the Irish labourers [a 
laugh|. He did not know why there 
should be a laugh at that, for it was not 
so very long ago that the Lord High Chan- 
cellor had told them in that House, that 
he was able to look round and see many 
who could not count five on their fingers : 
Why, then, should not he (O’Gorman 
Mahon) suppose that the particular geo- 
graphical situation of Ireland) was un- 


known to some hon. Gentlemen ? [cries of 


He thanked them for 
It was just with that same 
ery that Lord Brougham’s observation 
had been received, and he therefore felt 
highly complimented at being received i 
the same manner. Another reason why 
he was pleased with the speech of the 
hon. and learned member for Drogheda 
was, that it declared him to be a staunch 
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anti-Unionist. Never again the 
hon. and learned Gentleman his 
voice against the Repeal of the Union; 
never again could he be a supporter of 
the Bible Society—so abhorred by Ire- 
land. He had, in the early part of the 
| evening, listened to the cheer which had 
followed the statement of the Secretary 
for Ireland, when he declared, that no 
compromise had taken place with respect 
to the legal proceedings that had been 
instituted there. He was glad to hear 
that no compromise had taken place, for 
he should have been sorry to see any Go- 
vernment descend to a compromise of any 
kind. At the same time, he congratulated 
the men on the other side of the water on 
their having returned a plea of Guilty, for 
it was their only [cheers and 
laughter|. He expected another cheer 
when he finished his sentence. He said, 
that they had no other resource —beine 
prosecuted under a penal Act, which had 
been designated by the Ministerial 
side of that House, by the present Lord 
High Chancellor, and by the present Pre- 
mier, as bad, penal, unjust, and uncon- 
stitutional : they had no other resource, tor 
they had to deal with a Jury not chosen 
by the people, but picked out by the 
Sheriff, how he ange and where he 
pleased, this Jury, too, to be backed with 
the declaration of the Lord, that 
though Mr. O’Connell’s speeches always 
began by recommending peace, they ended 
with what would bring about rebe Ilion and 
Under these circumstances, he 
that they had only to enter 
Guilty, for they could ex- 
after such a de claration, 
and with a Jury who would a give them 
fair play [ere $ of * Question!”|, Gen- 
tlemen had spoken of the East and West- 
Indies, and there had been no erv of 
Question— -they had spoke n of the ditter- 
ence between a halfpenny and a penny, 
and there had been no ery of Question— 
why, then, was Question to be called 
when he spoke of Ireland—a country that 
they called their sister, and professed to 
wish still to be united with? The hon. 
Gentleman then concluded by contend- 
ing, that the growth of tobacco in Ire- 
land ought to have full justice allowed 
it. As he understood the matter, it was 
to be taxed as seed, and when it was ripe, 
it would be tithed by the parson. — It 
might happen, that the tax paid to the 
State, and the tithe paid to the priest, and 
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the labour the poor man bestowed on the 
soil would be all that he would reap. That 
would be the case should the crop fail. 
And if its seed was to be taxed before it 
was put into the ground, and the produce 
of the seed was to be pounced upon by the 
parson to support a Church which might 
be considered a blessing here, but which 
was called a curse in Ireland, it would be 
in vain to hope that the growth would 
prosper. 

Mr. Attwood contended, that the noble 
Lord might have proceeded with his tax 
on the transfer of Stock without any rup- 
ture of the public faith. The only ques- 
tion was, whether it was just to put a tax 
upon funded property which was common 
to all the other property of the country ; 
and he would ask, whether there was any 
other property in this country that could 
be transferred without paying duty? In 
fact, the stamp-duty, which was a most 
important portion of the revenue, chiefly 
arose from the transfer of property; and 
why should not the funds be available in 
their due proportion for an object which 
acted as their own protection? ‘The right 
hon. Baronet below him (Sir RK. Peel) had 
spoken at great length on this tax being 
a violation of the national faith, but he had 
been silent on this topic when many other 
violations of faith, much more flagrant, had 
been sanctioned by that House. When 
that bill was passed by the House the act 
of 1819, which repeated an injustice of 
the same character and to the same extent, 
though upon a diiferent class of persons, 
as that which was effected by the Restric- 
tion Act of 1797, the right hon. Baronet 
quite forgot the national faith. He then 
said not one word on the subject. ‘The 
alteration that made in all money contracts 
was great, and was admitted at the time 
to be at least five per cent. The difficul- 
ties it had caused could not be estimated ; 
but with the knowledge of those difficulties 
—which were admitted by Mr. Ricardo, 
who acknowledged that he had _ under- 
estimated the depreciation; and which 
were also admitted by the hon. member 
for Dorsetshire, who had taken part in 
promoting that measure, to have been very 
great, the alteration being at first stated 
at four per cent, and afterwards at twenty, 
thirty, or even forty per cent, or even at an 
amount which was quite uncertain, but 
the unfortunate consequences of which 
were still in operation—to that measure 
the right hon. Baronet did not make one 
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objection as a violation of the national 
faith. Let the noble Lord, then, console 
himself, for his measures did not deserve, 
on that account, the same amount of con- 
demnation as the measures which had 
preceded them, and been sanctioned by 
the right hon. Baronet, who now opposed 
the measures of the noble Lord. Cer- 
tainly, he thought the noble Lord’s mea- 
sures, at a period when every thing was in 
a state of uncertainty; when Europe was in 
a disturbed state, and discontent prevailed 
in England, were at least ill-timed. He 
agreed with the Ministers in their desire 
to maintain peace, and wished it to be 
preserved, if that could be done with 
honour; but it had not been yet dis- 
covered that the best way to maintain 
peace was to be unprepared for war. He 
trusted that the Ministers, in proclaiming 
their desire to preserve peace, and their 


| readiness to preserve it at any reasonable 


sacrifice, would not forget what was due 
to the honour of the country. He trusted 
that the noble Lord would weigh weil the 
difficulties of the country abroad, and 
prepare himself for war, and that the 
country would he exhibited to the world 
in such an attitude as to dread no hostility, 
and be prepared to meet it when it was 
necessary to maintain our honour and our 
security. He was sorry to see that the 
Ministers did not pursue the wise course 
of adopting an inquiry into the difficulties 
of the country, and the means of remov- 
ing them. He was sorry to see them pur- 
suing a course, and introducing measures, 
which, in the present circumstances of the 
country, could yield it no benefit, and 
would produce a great deal of disappoint- 
ment and mortitication, of which they 
would be the victims. The country re- 
quired a change of system, and looked 
for comprehensive measures; and the noble 
Lord would find himself mistaken if he 
supposed that a deduction of 300,000/. 
from an expenditure of 50,000,000/. would 
satisfy the country. That, too, was to be 
attended with the danger of a violation 
of the national faith, from any defal- 
cation of the revenne; and how was the 
revenue to be preserved from future de- 
falcations? In the first part of the noble 
Lord’s speech, he spoke as if he had 
an abundant Exchequer, and had no 
other object in view than to relieve the 
industrious people from their burthens ; 
but what a different spectacle did his 
speech exhibit at the end? At first, he 
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took off taxes; but at the end he put| and against the hon. Member, on another 


them on. Then the scene was changed, 
and he could not but admire the adroit- 
ness of the noble Lord, which was not 
surpassed by that of Mr. Pitt, in finding out 
and imposing new taxes. What worthless 
labour was here! What industry thrown 
away! What toil, without an object! 
What change, without a motive! A change 
too, that could not be completed, that was 
not to be completed, and that could only 
end in mortification; it could have no 
beneficial result. The country wasagainst 
the change of taxes, and it could not be 
carried into effect; it was against any 


taxes that were to be put on any part of 


trade, with which it was the duty of every 
Government not rashly to meddle. Ac- 
cording to the information which he had 
received, all trade was at a stand. People 
naturally suspended their operations till 
they knew what taxes were to be taken off, 
and what taxes were to be puton. The 
noble Lord said, he meant to take the tax 
off glass—did that manufacture, then, 
labour under any serious oppression ? 
He believed not, nor did he believe that 
any immediate benefit would result from 
taking off the tax. It was one of which 
no individual complained. Glass, it was 
now expected, was to be exported in large 
quantities; but that would be at a distant 
period. The stream of prosperity would 
not flow quite so fast as the right hon. 
Member, the Vice-president of the Board 
of Trade, supposed. 
the Government was to him extraordinary 
and inconceivable, for it exposed the cot- 
ton manufacture tothe same disadvantage 
from which it relieved glass. There was 
already a drawback on glass, and this was 
all that could be given to cotton. The 
Government had taken the tax off raw 
silk, not for fiscal purposes, but to en- 
courage the manufacture; and now they 
impose a tax on cotton, so that one was 
to be encouraged, and the other dis- 
couraged. Ministers were walking in one 
eternal round of trifling changes, and 
were sporting with the best interests of the 
community. The noble Lord had himself 
admitted that timber was not a fit object 
for taxation, vet he had increased the tax 
on timber. Why did he do that? Was 
it to give employment to our own people ? 
The hon. member for Bridport, who was 
an authority on this subject, did not think 
it would have any such effect. He must 
argue against the political economists, 


3ut the conduct of | 








subject. The hon, Member said, that the 
growth of tobacco ought to be prohibited 
in Ireland, because it could not be grown 
without a bounty; but surely, if it could 
not be grown without a bounty, there was 
no reason for prohibiting it. In his opinion, 
it was a strange policy which would not 
allow the land and labour of the empire to 
supply the home market. Whether it was 
the result of fiscal regulations, or of any 
other, the people were not now free to dispose 
of their labour and produce. Let them be 
free to do that, and much of the present 
clamour would be done away; let, he 
said, our own markets be opened to the pro- 
duce of our land and labour. There re- 
mained only one other tax on which he 
should say a few words—that was the tax 
on steam-passage boats. If that tax were 
imposed in a time of great emergency, he 
should protest against it as a most ob- 
jectionable tax. It would press with more 
severity on an important branch of our 
industry than any tax which had been 
taken off. It was a measure which, in his 
opinion, was more hostile to sound policy, 
in the present circumstances of the country, 
than any which could be conceived. The 
art of steam-navigation was yet in its 
infancy, but there could be no doubt that 
it was destined to become a most im- 
portant branch of the national wealth, and 
a powerful arm of war. Hitherto unpro- 
tected, but untaxed, it had produced those 
engaged in it little advantage, and on 
these accounts it was one of the last 
things that ought to be subject to atax. If 
any branch of national industry deserved, 
on account of its importance, to be en- 
couraged by a a bounty, steamenavigation 
was that branch; and there was scarcely 
a Power in Europe which was not giving 
bounties and encouragements to raise its 
steam-navigation on a par with ours. 
America, Russia, France, Holland, were 
all encouraging that art, and were using 
all their means to increase this as a means 
both of traffic and of war, which made it 
indispensable that we should keep our 
steam-boats up to the highest possible 
point. The tax would operate most mis- 
chievously in narrowing the market for Irish 
labourers. He had been informed by an 
individual at Liverpool, that he brought 
over 80,000 persons from Ireland in one 
year, and carried as many as 80,000 back. 
He knew it was said to be desirable to 
keep the Irish out of England, but while 
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the two countries were united, the 
lature had no right to obstruct the Irish 
in bringing their labour to the English 
market. ‘There was little demand for it at 
home, and there was more here than there, 
and here they had a right to come. This 
was levying a tax on an object that ought 
never to be taxed—it was t xing the 
wages of labour—it was taxing the rags 
and the potatoes of the poor Irish labourers, 
and he could describe it in no other terms 
than as the most oppressive tax that ever 
entered the head of man. Whom did it 
affect here? Why, the humble tradesman 
and his family, who found pleasure, amuse- 
ment, and health, in esc aping by these 
cheap and easy conveyances from the dense 
atmosphere and crowded streets of London. 
It would be better to invent a tax for stay- 
ing in the metropolis—better to tind out 
some plan for driving away some of the 
people occasionally, than invent a tax to 
make them remain here all the year round. 
These were his views. He considered the 
measures unworthy of the noble Lord, and 
not adapted to re state of the country. 
They would find no recommendation in 
the public sentiment, none in the 
desire for economy and retrenchment ; 
they were unworthy to meet the ditiiculties, 
and would not secure the support of the 
country. 

Mr. Shaw could not refrain from making 
an observation on what the member for 
Clare said of Dublin Juries. If the hon. 
member for Waterford were in the House, 
he would repudiate the sentiments of the 
hon. member for Clare, for he had fre- 
quently expressed his confidence in a 
Dublin Jury. Never was there a fairer 
Jury impanelled than the Dublin Jury, and 
the hon. member for Clare had cast im- 
proper reflections on the character of men 
with whom he was utterly unacquainted. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had waited now 
nearly five hours, with great patience, in 
listening to a discussion upon the subject 
of what the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had given up within five 
minutes after he had “entered the House. 
Within those walls, a discussion on the 
necessity of keeping up the public faith, 
as it had been termed, was perhaps very 
amusing or interesting; but he would as- 
sure them, “roe out of doors, no such 

anxiety on this subject existed, and they 
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might have baeed up for the right to in- 
vade or preserve it, and settled the ques- 
tion in five minutes, without exciting any 
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great sensation in the public. Some on 
his side of the House, and others on the 
Treasury side of the House, had expressed 
their anxiety that the public faith should be 
preserved ; yet, after all they had said, it 

was clear they were prepared to go a great 
way in the changes proposed by the noble 
Lord; and what, after all, was this but a 
violation of the public faith? Before he 
had the honour of a seat in that Honse, 
he used to imagine that Parliament had 
amazing powers vested in it; that it could 
make or unmake, enact or repeal; in fact, 


| that it could make white black, and black 


white. They might laugh, but he full well 
recollected something happened very like 
it on the Currency question, fifteen years 
ago, when, although it was well known 
ouineas were selling openly at 27s. apiece, 
and the Bank-note was exchanged for no 
more than 14s., the House of Commons 
of England voted that the one-pound 
Bank-note and Is. was fully worth a 
guinea, The fact, however, was not ques- 
tioned, that Parliament had the power, 
and exencinel that power, of revising or 
repealing any law. For bis part, he saw 
no just reason why all the laws should 
not, asin America, be revised generally 
every seven years. He could see no just 
reason why we should legislate for our 
posterity, or attempt to bind them. He 
felt the repeal of the coal duties would 
be received as a boon by the whole coun- 
try, and more particularly so as it was the 
first act by which the present Ministry de- 
monstrated its anxie ty to extend relief to 
the poorer classes. T he alterations in news- 
paper duties would carry with them the 
approbation of every man in that House 
but one. ‘The removal of the tax from 
printed calicoes would prove most con- 
ducive to the comfortable clothing of the 
lower classes, but he regretted to find, that 
by the imposition of Id. per pound duty 
on the raw material, cotton, an impost 
of nearly 25 per cent fell on the poorer 
classes, while it would be found not to 
affect the higher more than two or three 
per cent. As to tobacco, he was, he con- 
fessed, glad the right hon. Gentleman had 
abandoned the idea of taking off the duty 
upon it, which he considered a very proper 
tax ona filthy and disgusting habit, now 
becoming so general, that it was impossible 
to pass through the streets to the House 
without having some whiskered dandy 
whisking the smoke of tobacco in one’s 
face, or enter a stage-coach without being 
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insulted by the fume of a cigar. Let the 
lovers of filthy smoking and chewing pay 
for the dirty luxury. He was glad the 
tax was to continue. As to the duties on 
class, he did not value their reduction at 
all. They were too inconsiderable to be 
any relief, and they were not paid by the 
classes whose interest he was most soli- 
citous about. It was absurd to talk of 
taking off the duty on glass merely, whilst 
they continued the tax on windows. This | 


little paring and nibbling might furnish | 
| adopting such a line of conduct had the 
| interest of the labourine classes at heart. 
| Indeed, the public had already taken its 
| stand in some places; for instance, at a 
/meeting in a part of Sussex, 
| Godfrey Webster was in the Chair, it was 
resolved not to pay any taxes till some re- 
| lief from taxation had been obtained—{ A 
say, he felt that the | 
| question !”"| 


talk, and prove agreeable, perhaps, to the 
House, but he would tell Ministers, it would 
never prove satisfactory to the public. 
Ministers had taken the reins of Govern- 
ment under solemn pledges of reform, 
economy, and non-intervention. Was 
he here to attack all Administrations ? 
No. He would do justly by all; and, 
therefore, he should 
last Government had done much for the 


country in the repeal of the Test and Cor- | 
| put the question of adjournment. 


poration Acts, the Catholic Relief Bill, 
and the Repeal of the Beer Bill. God be | 
praised, the day was gone by when the | 
poor man was obliged to pay 10s. a barrel | 
more for his beer than the rich man who 
brewed it for himself! The discontented pe- 
titions said it was of no use—that it would 
not be felt, nor increase the home brewing; 
and, lastly, that it would create general 
drunkenness. What was the fact ? He had 
heard in his tour in Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire that the maltsters could not make malt 
fast enough to supply the home brewers; 
and so far from its creating drunkenness— 
[loud coughing]. He would, if the sub- 
ject were unpalateable to some Members, 
move the adjournment before twelve 
o’clock—[cries of ‘* No, no!” and loud | 
coughing]. If the Members of that House 
thought to cough him down they calculated 
erroneously. He thanked the late Minis- | 
ters for what they had done when in 
office; but he would ask any man who | 
had watched public opinion, whether the | 
country would be satisfied with what the | 
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of the House would not fail shortly to 
take the places of the members of Ad- 
ministration, and their resignation would 
be heard of by the people at large without 
any sympathy or sorrow. He regretted the 
attempt to raise an impost on steam, which 
he denounced as the first attempt of any 
Ministry to throw positive impediments in 
the way of the lower classes exerting 
| themselves to the best of their ability in 
procuring for themselves a livelihood. — It 
was impossible to say that a Government 





when Sir 


violent coughing, and cries of “ Question, 
He said, as he could not be 
heard, he would not hesitate any longer to 


The Motion being formally made, amidst 
loud manifestations of dissatisfaction, the 
Speaker inquired if any one seconded it ? 

Mr. Warburton rose and seconded it. 
He admitted, that the hon. Member had 
been heard through a great part of his 
speech, but as he was interrupted at the 
close, he felt bound to second the Motion, 


i and under similar circumstances he would 
| always do the same. 


Sir Joseph Yorke observed, that if this 
very inconvenient mode were to be adopte d 
to the great interruption of 
the public business, it would be necess; ry 
to make a very material alteration in the 
Standing Order, so as to ensure the public 
business being done. 

Mr. Hunt said, he perceived the Motion 
was not in accordance with the feelings of 
the majority, and he, therefore, begged 
‘leave of the House to withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 

The Speaker informed the hon. Member 
that he might do so, with the permission of 


present Ministers proposed to do for them | the House, but he could not again speak. 


in the way of alleviating the public bur- | 
thens ? They must, if they hoped to effect 


Lord Althorp suggested, as the House 


| occasions uly permitted deviations from its 


any great improvement in the condition of /rules that it should then hear out the hon. 


the public, and particularly of the poorer | 
and struggling classes, repeal the house 
and wintlow-t tax, the soap-duties, and levy 


Member. 


The Speaker stated, that it was of course 


| quite competent for the House to decide 


at once a graduated property-tax, which all bes hearing him again if they were so in- 
| clined, notwithstanding any ‘rule or order 
which might otherwise render such a pro- 
ceeding irregular and inadmissible. 


would hail with pleasure, except, oan ged 
afew land proprietors. If they did not 


do so, the worthy Gentlemen on this side 
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Mr. Hunt then concluded his speech on 
the original question, by stating, that after 
what he had heard from the noble Lord, 
and the right hon. the Speaker, it would 
not be agreeable to his feelings to act per- 
tinaciously, and detain the House further. 

The question was then put that the re- 
port be brought up. 


PortruGcuese Wines ann ENGLIsu 
Wootuens.| Mr. Herries said, he did 
not mean to delay the House by entering 
upon the various topics which had been 
urged in the course of this discussion, but 
he rose merely for the purpose of asking 
some information from the noble Lord op- 
posite on a question upon which, after the 
noble Lord’s speech on a former night, it 
was necessary that some information 
should be conveyed to the public. The 
noble Lord had stated, it was part of 
his purpose to equalise the duties on Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and other wines; but he 
had not made any observation, or given 
any communication of facts, as to the pro- 
ceedings, if any, which had taken place, 
to enable this country to dispense with 
that article of the treaty with the kingdom 
of Portugal which prohibited or prevented 
the proposed system of equalisation. In 
asking this question, he did not mean to 
pronounce any opinion upon the policy of 
the measure, or to offer any opinion what- 
ever upon the propositions of his Majesty’s 
Government at this stage of the proceed- 
iug; but it had been suggested to him, 
from several quarters, that there was a 
deep interest felt by many persons con- 
nected with the trade between this coun- 
try and Portugal, which made it desirable 
that some information should be furnished, 
and that it should be distinctly communi- 
cated to the public, whether that provision 
of the Methuen Treaty which related to the 
admission of our woollen commodities into 
Portugal, and the reception of Portuguese 
wines here, did or did not offer any bar to 
the proposed arrangement. A deep in- 
terest prevailed upon this subject. The 
House was no doubt acquainted with the 
circumstances to which he alluded. The 
Methuen Treaty had reference specifically 
to the wines of Portugal being admitted 
into this country, and the woollens of this 
country being admitted into Portugal. 
The House also knew that in a treaty of 
1810 was contained an article, declaring, 
that the articlesof all former treaties should 
be subject to revision, and that that par- 
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ticular article should be continued, in the 
words of the article, ‘“‘ for the present.” 
In the same article, also, there was a pro- 
vision that, in fifteen years from the date 
of that treaty, either party should be at 
liberty to call for a revision of the articles 
of the treaty. It had been always under- 
stood by the Government of this country, 
that, after the expiration of those fifteen 
years (which took place in 1825), we 
should be at liberty to give an intimation 
to the Crown of Portugal that we intended 
to revise the treaty, ‘and, consequently, 
that it was in our power to take the ne- 
cessary steps for the purpose. He merely 
asked, on the present occasion, for this 
information—whether any steps had been 
taken, and what, consistently with these 
treaties, to enable the House, instanter, to 
adopt the equalisation which the Govern- 
ment proposed ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, in answer to 
the question of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that no steps of the kind alluded to had 
been taken, because none such were neces- 
sary in order to place this country in a con- 
dition to adopt the equalisation of the duty 
on wines, which his noble frieud had_pro- 
posed ; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
would look more attentively into the 
treaties than, perhaps, he had done, he 
would see that the fact was so. The 
treaties could be easily explained in a few 
words. By the treaty of 1703, a reciprocal 
engage ment was entered into between Por- 
tugal and England, that Portugal should 
abstain from prohibiting, as she had here- 
tofore done, the woollen cloths of England, 
but on condition that England should per- 
mit the importation of Portuguese wines 
at one-third less duty than the wines of 


other countries—provided always, that if 


England should vary that duty, it should 
be competent to Portugal to deal with our 
woollen goods as she should see fit. That 
was the stipulation of the Treaty of 
Methuen, which left it optional with this 
country to alter the duties on wines, 
leaving, as he said, to Portugal a right 
to deal with English woollens accord- 
ing to her discretion. The treaty of 1810 
provided, that the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1703, relative to Portuguese 
wines and English woollens, should remain 
unaltered. He apprehended that they did 
remain unaltered, and therefore, that the 
option reserved by the treaty of 1703 re- 
mained undestroyed by the treaty of 1810. 
There was a subsequent article in the 
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treaty of 1810, which said, that after the 
expiration of fifteen years, it should be 
competent to either party to propose an 
alteration of the stipulations ; but, if the 
view which he took of them was correct, 
no alteration was necessary, and this coun- 
try was perfectly at liberty to adopt the 
measure which had been proposed. 

Mr. Herries said, that the measure, 
then, was to be adopted, subject to the 
understanding, that Portugal would pro- 
hibit our woollen goods.—[Some Meim- 
bers exclaimed ‘‘ might,” not * would.”] 
Well, Portugal might, and, as a conse- 
quence, would, prohibit them. As to the 
information which he had sought, the an- 
swer of the noble Lord was perfectly explicit. 


BETWEEN ENGLAND 
In answer to a ques- 
tioi from Mr. G. Robinson, Viscount 
Palmerston said, that the King of 
the Netherlands had given a decision 
upon the point at issue between Eng- 
land and the United States of America, 
and that decision was now on its way 
to the President of the United States. 
He did not know that it was pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers to lay 
that decision before the House. If any 
hon. Member had a motion to make on 
the subject, it was competent to him to 
do so. 

The Report was brought up, and Reso- 
lutions agreed to. 


ARBITRATION 
AND AMERICA. ] 


SMUGGLING IN IrELAND.] Lord Al- 
thorp moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
the better prevention of the smuggling of 
Whiskey and Malt in Ireland. The noble 
Lord observed, that offences against the 
revenue ought rather to be punished by 
penalties, in the shape of fine, than pro- 
ceeded against as misdemeanours, as they 
were at present. The law now in operation 
had also another defect;—these offences 
could only be dealt with in the higher Courts 
whereas he wished to make them liable to be 
tried at the Petty Sessions.—Leave given. 


General Fast.] Mr. Perceval said, 
he was quite confident the House would 
think that hardly any individual could 
stand more in need of their indulgence 
than he did in the task which he had 
undertaken. He could sincerely assure 
the House, that it was only an imperative 
sense of duty to his God and to his coun- 
try which could induce him to rise and 
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bring forward the subject to which he now 
begged humbly to call attention. He felt 
that he was perfectly unfit to engage the 
attention of the House to it in the manner 
that the occasion merited, or to enforce, 
by any powers of his own, things to 
which he wished to call their notice. He 
had neither strength, nor talent, nor 
personal character sufficient to claim the 
respect of the House. He had but one 
claim to their attention, but that was one 
which he had not often found to fail—he 
meant the name which he had the honour 
to bear, That name was his greatest 
earthly treasure, his highest earthly boast. 
However unworthy he might be to intro- 
duce a subject of such deep importance 
as that to which he was proceeding, he 
felt that no individual within those walls 
was so completely the debtor of bis coun- 
tryas he was. He was the mere child 
and creature of this nation’s bounty; for 
if it were not for the munificence of 
Parliament, and for the still greater bounty 
of the Sovereign, who augmented that 
munificence, he should not be in a situ- 
ation to address the House upon any 
subject whatever. He felt, therefore, that 
if he was convinced of danger to the 
country—if he was persuaded that for 
her there was one, and but one, deliver- 
ance open and apparent of which she 
could ever possibly avail herself, he should 
be baser than the basest thine we tread 
upon if he suffered any unworthy motive 
of fear, because his motion was not of 
such a nature as to be palateable to the 
House—because it was not a common 
measure, and such as others would readily 
undertake—if he should, although feeling 
that danger existed, and being convinced 
that there was safety in but one way, 
suffer himself to be deterred, by any 
cowardly or even modest feeling, from en- 
deavouring to point out the path of safety. 
The motion which he was about to submit 
to the House was not suggested by the 
immediate pressure of the circumstances 
by which the country was at this moment 
agitated; it had been uppermost in his 
heart and mind for two years. He had 
looked to those quarters from whence 
such measures were wont to proceed, but 
he had looked in vain. Having heard 
that others were striving to induce the 
Crown to adopt the measure for which he 
was now about to propose an Address to 
the Throne, he had postponed his motion 





till the last moment, and it was not until 
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the very day before the Recess that he 
gave his notice. He was convinced that 
the whole of this country was in a state 
of disorganization—that all the elements 
of society were loose and disjointed. 
There was no contentment in the land— 
no attachment to the rulers of the land. 
There was no bond of mutual confidence 
between different classes of men—there 
was no attachment between the employer 
and the employed ; on the contrary, there 
was mutual mistrust, mutual fear, and 
mutual and gross deception. The insti- 
tutions which were wont to be the boast 
of our ancestors were growing into objects 
of hatred and aversion in many instances. 
Iniquity was rife and rampant in the land. 
And, besides these signs of a decaying 
and corrupt State, there were other 
tokens of approaching evil. There was the 
probability of wars and tumults, which 
caused sober men to look to the great 
Ruler of all human events, and to bethink 
themselves how they stood before Him 
who ruleth as He wills. In his opinion, 
the sword was going forth through the 
whole land, and great troubles, and great 
struggles, and great convulsions were 
about to take place, and were inevitable, 
unless they were averted by that Being 
whose mercy was boundless. ‘This, there- 
fore, he said, was the season for humiliation 
and intercession for mercy, and confession 
of sins. Such was his sincere conviction ; 
and, if he erred in it, he erred with many 
who were able and observant men. ‘The 
hon. Member then read several extracts 
from different works, in order to show the 
increasing depravity of the times, and the 
consequent necessity of divine interference 
to prevent it—* to thee, O God,” exclaim- 
ed the hon. Member, “I call aloud; to 
thee, oh God ! who hast so often protected 
thisnation and this people, that thou wouldst 
be pleased to do the work of mercy unto 
guilty men and wretc ‘hed sinners in thine 
own good time.” It was said by too 
many persons in the present degenerate 
days, that there ought to be no connection 
between religion and politics; that all 
religion should be banished from discussion 
in that House, and all politics from the 
pulpit. This notion was gaining ground 
with too much rapidity, and therefore it 
was that he wished to address the House 
on a subject so vitally important as the 
present to all their dearest interests. The 
notion itself was conceived in the true 
spirit of the liberals and infidels abroad. 
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Yes, it was conceived in that spirit which 
struck out from the title of the present 
King of France the words ‘“‘ by the grace 
of God,” It was conceived in the spirit 
of those men who had taken into pay 
the teachers of the Jewish religion. 
This spirit was the very essence of liberal- 
ism. In all the acts of our forefathers, 
religion formed the grand __ basis. It 
was the foundation of all public pro- 
ceedings, from the crowning of the 
Sovereign down to the most minute oc- 
currence in ordinary life! Yes; from the 
crowning of the Sovereign by the Bishops 
of the Church of Christ, down to the most 
minute acts, and again up to the proceed- 
ings of Parliament, where as we now 
met, our forefathers had met in other days, 
and had sworn to maiutain the Protestant 
religion on the faith of those Gospels 
which were now attempted to be removed 
fromthe Table [alluding as was understood, 
to the motion for the repeal of the Oath 
of Abjuration]. The hon. Member next 
read an extract from an address by Lord 
Bacon to Queen Elizabeth, containing 
these words, ‘ The King who holds not 
religion, is void of all piety and justice.” 
He next read an extract from the first 
speech of Elizabeth, earnestly enjoining 
upon the Legislature and the people, the 
practice of religion and virtue. ‘ The 
French,” said the hon. Member, ‘‘ have 
struck out the words ‘ by the grace of God,’ 
and put in blasphemously the words ‘ by 
the sovereign people,’ in the title of the 
King to the Throne. If we turn from 
God as the French have done, God will 
turn from us, and give us up to our own 
ways most assuredly, and of a verity 
this was the case write the French, when 
they took a prostitute from the streets, 
and worshipped her as an idol. The 
French forsook their God, and God gave 
them up to the devil.” The hon. Member 
then proceeded to read extracts from some 
periodical publications, contending, that 
though they professed to be the great 
enlighteners of the times, yet that the 
men of the present generation were but 
mere pigmies in wisdom compared with 
their ancestors. According to one of 
these publications, he observed, that 
Protestant Governments and Christian 
yovernments now meant just as much as 
Protestant Cookery, or Christian Horse- 
manship. In sucha state of things, he 
maintained it to be the duty of all men, 
who were not led away by the horrible 
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spirit of infidelity, to implore the Deity | able effects. They had in this respect 
to avert his judgment from the land. If obeyed the injunction of Him who 
no peace, no quiet, no content, were to be | said, ‘* Ask, and you shall receive.”. His 


found 
Atheism was found to extend 
all directions, the consequence 
be, that we must speedily tumble down to 
a state of utter ruin and desolation, and 


itself in 


in the land—and if the spirit of | 


| 


would | 


that at a moment when we least expecte od | 


were in a 
he would 
motive 


it. If the people of England 
iniserable and tinued state, 
ask, could there be any stronger 


than this for humiliation and penitence | 
before the throne of the Almighty ? His | 


own firm belief was, that the safety and 
prosperity of the land was closely bound 
up with the Established Church of the 
land. Of late years he had observed, with 
great satisfaction, an increasing improve- 
ment among all ranks of the Clergy, but 
too many of their predecessors had been 
led away by a false spirit, and if cor- 
ruption had prevailed among all classes, 
—if the sacred duties of the § Sabbath were 
neglected—the heavy responsibility must 
rest with these men, to whom the best 
interests of education had been intrusted 
at the period to which he had referred. 
He would appeal to the House, whether it 
was unbecoming in any body of Christian 
men to agree to such a motion as that 
which he had now to submit? During a 
long interval of peace they had neglected 
to do that which their ancestors had fre- 
quently done--namely, to address the 


Crown to appoint a day for a general hu- | 


miliation and thanksgiving. He 


Was | 


aware that the objection likely to be urged | 


against him was, that a motion of this 
nature ought to emanate from the Privy 
Council, and not from an ordinary Me mber 
of the Legislature. He admitted that 
such had always been the usage in 
former times, but as he found with pain 
that it had long ceased to be observed, he 
felt himself called upon to undertake what 
he considered a sacred duty, however in- 
competent he was to discharge it with 
effect. In justice, however, to his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, he must say, that having 
seen what they had already done in 
directing a certain Form of Prayer to be 
composed and distributed throuchout the 
land, they had entitled themselves to his 
most cordial thanks. They also deserved 
entire approbation for the firm and de- 
cisive conduct they had adopted with 
regard to Ireland—conduct which was 
already attended with the most favour- 
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Majesty’s Ministers had asked for wisdom, 
and they had received it. He had now only 


most earnestly to entreat the House, that 
if there should be any thing © id, either 
in the tone or manner of any hon. Member 
who should lend him his ipport on this 
occasion, they would, in hie ration of 
the solemn and sacred character of the 
subject, forbear from displaying the 
slightest appearance of levity. “The hon. 


Member, in conclusion, moved, ‘“‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to 
Majesty, praying that he may be gracicus- 
ly pleased to issue a Roya! 


his 


Proclamation 


appointing a day to be set apart for 
national humiliation and prayer to Al- 
mighty God, to ita with his mercy, 
those evils which » have pepper d, and 


iis House for 
the good of his Church: aa also praying 
his Majesty that he may be pleased to 
directa C ollection to be made m all the 
Churches for the Poor.” 

Mr. H. Hughes seconded 
The hon. Member said, that at that late 
hour he would not trespass on the time of 
the House, lest he might detract from the 
arguments of the hon. Member. He was 
satisfied that the cou itry would honour 
him for the manner in which he had 
brought this que stion f yrward. 

Lord Althorp said, that no one could 
have listened speech of the hon 
Gentleman without admiring the feeling 
with which the Motion had been broucht 
forward—a_ feeling, indeed, not merely 
displayed in the speech, but h must 


bless the prec cr ae of 


the Motion. 


to the 


W hich 


have existed in his mind, to induce him 
to submit it to the House, and for = h 
he was entitled to respect. Having said 
this, he would, however, submit to the 


hon. Gentleman, whether, as he himsclf 
had intimated 
remarks, the subject was one which could 
be advantageously discussed in a popular 
like the House of Commons ? 
He thoucht such a subject as the one in 
question was properly one which should 
be left to the King Council. He was 
aware that the Motion was not unpre 
cedented—for there were precedents to be 


towards the close of his 


asseml ly 


found, though these occurred a long time 
age ke he thought that he should not 
e fulfilling his duty, if he did not press 


ioe the House not to dis: aiesioeaeae 
He hoped that the discussion upon it 
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would extend nofurther. Hedid not stand 
up to give a negative to the question, but 
he was anxious that it should be got rid 
of, by the House consenting to the pre- 
vious question, which he would then move. 

Mr. Perceval expressed his thanks for 
the respectful manner in which his motion 
had been listened to by the House, and in 
the manner it had been treated by the 
noble Lord, and thensignified his intention 
of not dividing the House. 

The Previous Question carried. 


Parliamentary Reform. 


Proposep ApyourNMENT.| Mr. Hunt 
rose to move an adjournment of the House 
(it being after one), saying, that he had 
pledged himself to move an adjournment 
if the House should sit beyond midnight, 
and proceed to take new business. 

The Speaker—Who seconds the Motion? 

Mr. Hunt—1 have not asked any hon. 
Member to second it. 

The Speaker—The House cannot enter- 
tain any motion that is not seconded. 

Mr. Hunt—I have kept my word, Sir, 
in moving the adjournment, and have 
nothing more to urge. 

The House accordingly proceeded with 
some routine business. 


— fess cress coor — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, Feb. 15,1831. 


MINUTEsS.] Petitions presented. By Viscount Gopgricn, 
from the Commercial Society of Galway for an extension 
of the Franchise of that place. By the Bishop of Lin- 
COLN, from several places in Lincolnshire, for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery. 

[The Reverend Prelate, in presenting these 

Petitions, begged leave to give it as his 

opinion, that moral and religious habits 

should be inculeated among the slave 
population of the Colonies before a mea- 
sure for their unqualified emancipation 
was attempted. ] 
For Parliamentary Reform, by the Earl of Rosrssry, 
from Musselburgh :—By Lord Dacre, from Bishop 
Stortford :—By Lord Kine, from Nottingham, from the 
Union of the Working Classes at Manchester, and from 
Kidderminster. By Lord Dacre, from Spilsby, Lincoln- 
shire, against the Duty on Fire Insurances. By Lord 
KING, from Parishes in Glamorgan, Semerset, and Glou- 
cester shires, against Tithes; and from St. James’s, Clerk- 
enwell, for an alteration in the Corn-laws. For the Repeal 
of the Duty on Sea-borne Coals, by Earl Moriry, from 
East Stonehouse :— By the Earl of Essex, from Bishop's- 
Stortford and Spilsby. By Lord WynFrorp, from anum- 
ber of persons living on the Western Coast of Galway, for 
Protection to the Kelp Manufacture. 


ParviaMentTary Rerorm.| The Earl 
of Radnor presented a Petition, signed by 
21,000 persons of the town of Birming- 
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ham, praying for Reform. He said this 
petition was got up at a most numerous, 
intelligent, and respectable meeting, where 
the subject was ably and sufficiently dis- 
cussed. He could not avoid noticing the 
great change which had taken place in 
Birmingham since the Church and King 
mobs, about the year 1793, which he was 
old enough to remember. The people 
were now comparatively enlightened and 
instructed; they had amongst them read- 
ing societies and institutions ; and though 
they had frequently been visited by seve re 
distres s, they had been guilty of no out- 
On this account he said, that the 
sentiments expressed in that petition were 
well worthy of their Lordships’ attention. 
He agreed with it in every respect, the 
more particularly in that which recom- 
mended the Vote by Ballot, as he was con- 
vinced a slight Reform, ac companied by a 
ballot, would be more acceptable to the 
people than a more general Reform with- 
out it. The people thought Reform was 
their right, and, therefore, they called 
their prayer to the House a petition of 
= 

Lord Calthorpe bore testimony to the 
respectability and intelligence of the peti- 
tioners, and supported the prayer of their 
petition. Any reform would be very im- 
perfect, which did not embrace the town 
of Birmingham, but he believed that his 
Majesty’s Ministers contemplated at least 
including that in their scheme. The pro- 
gress of public opinion on the subject of 
Reform had been such, that it would no 
longer be safe to withhold it. 


Tue Bankrupt Laws.] The Lord 
Chancellor said, he had the honour to pre- 
sent a Petition, to which he requested 
their Lordships’ particular attention, as 
far as regarded the prayer of it, and the 
body of men from whom it emanated, in 
which were combined all the powerfu! 
bankers, merchants, solicitors, and trades- 
men of the City of London. When the 
petition had been put into his hands, he 
had naturally looked over the signatures, 
and he could assure their Lordships, that 
there was scarcely a name of first-rate 
importance, connected with the trade and 
commerce of this great metropolis, which 
was not to be found amongst them. It 
was signed by 4,500 persons—though the 
petition lay but two days anda half for 
signatures. Had it remained longer open, 








he believed that every man of the least 
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notice in the City of London would have | 
signed it. The petitioners stated, that the 
Bankrupt-laws had a most injurious effect 
on trade, and they calledon the Legislature | 
to remedy the whole system, by the re- 
moval of the fourteen lists of Commis- 
sioners. They set forth many of the evils 
and grievances to which these laws gave 
rise, “and they contended, that a change 
was recommended by long experience, and 
after the subject had been sufficiently dis- | 
cussed. The petitioners proposed that 
the fourteen lists of Commissioners should 
be done away with altogether, and that 
such a Court should be substituted as 
would answer the ends of justice, and re- 
store the confidence of the people to so 
important a branch of the public business. 
It might be supposed, that he had some | 
particular interest in the petition, from the | 
fact of his having presented it, and having | 
moved that their Lordships should be | 
summoned to receive it, but he could | 
assure the House, that he had not had the | 
slightest communication with any person | 
engaged in getting it up, until he was| 
waited upon by a deputation of the lead- | 
ing men of the City, who requested him 
to present it. He discharged that duty 
with the greatest satisfaction, and the 
more particularly, because this was not a 
theoretical or speculative plan of reform, 
but because it was suggested by men who | 
had daily and practical experience on the | 
subject. 


Repeat or tue Unton (IRELAND). | 
Lord King, in presenting a Petition from 
Donegore and neighbouring parishes, for 
a Reform in Parliament, and for the Abo- 
lition of Tithes and Grand Jury Present- 
ments, said, he had great pleasure in pre- 
senting it, because it did not, like some | 
other petitions intrusted to his care, pray 
for a Repeal of the Union. With regard 
to that measure, the noble Baron said, he | 
could not conceive hew any person in bis | 
senses could imagine that Treland would 
derive benefit from a dissolution of the 
Union. In his opinion, its certain efiect 
would be, to make those in Ireland, who | 
were now rich, poor; while it could not) 
possibly make those who were poor rich. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, in presenting | 
several petitions from various parts of Ire- 
land, for a Repeal of the Union, observed, 
that the petitioners were very earnest in 
their prayers. For his part, he had great | 


confidence in his Majesty’s Government, 
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'ment, 
that the late Ministers 
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and hoped that it would take the prayers 
and the wishes of the people of Ireland 
into consideration. 

The Marquis of Londonderry begged to 
ask the noble Earl, whether he was pre- 
pared to support the prayer of the peti- 
tioners, for a Repeal of the Union ? 

The Earl of Shrewsbury said, that 
though he had been intrusted with the 
petitions, and requested to support them, 
he had informed the persons who sent 
them, that under present circumstances, 
he was not prepared to make up his mind 
on the subject, and he had recommended 
those persons to abstain from agitation, as 
an Administration avowedly hostile to the 
interests of Ireland had ceased to exist. 
He had advised the petitioners to remain 
tranquil, and to place their trust in the 
good intentions of the present advisers of 
the Crown, who had always shown them- 
selves to be the true friends to that coun- 
try, and who had already forfeited every 
thing but honour and popularity in its 


| behalf. 


The Duke of Wellington.—l have no 


| objection to the noble Earl paying any 
compliment he thinks proper to his Ma- 
| Jesty’s present Government, 


but I must 
protest against his saying, that the late 
Administration were avowedly hostile to 
that part of the United Kingdom. I 
think that the measure which I had the 
honour to propose, in conjunction with 
other measures which the late Government 
of Ireland brought forward, and with others 
which it had prepared, and which are now 
to be introduced by the present Govern- 
might have shown the noble Earl, 
vere not avowedly 


hostile to Ireland. I think that even the 


} 
measures lately adopted to preserve the 


peace and tranquillity of the country, 
might have convineed the noble Earl, that 
we were not mistaken in our views, and 
that we were not avowedly hostile to the in- 
terests of that part of the United Kingdom. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury said, that when 
the question was put by the noble Marquis, 
he had answered it with too much precipi- 
tation. He cid not mean to use the word 
‘‘avowedly,” and he used the word 
this sense, that the late 
Administration, when granting the great 
measure of relief, had declared that they 
did not bring it forward from any desire 


to conciliate the people of Ireland, but 
solely on the ground that the time was 


| come when they could resist it no longer. 


2 
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The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
when he asked the question, he intended 
to give the noble Earl, who presented so 
many petitions from Ireland for a Repeal 
of the Union, an opportunity of declaring 
whether he could boldly stand forward in 
his place and support that measure or not. 
He wished that the course pursued by a 
noble Earl, on a late occasion, in present- 
ing petitions on the same subject, had 
been adopted on this. He would only 
say, for his own part, as an Irishman, that 
a Repeal of the Union could do no possible 
good, but only cause a dismemberment of 
the empire. 


AppitionaL Cuurcnes Acr.] On 
the Motion of the Bishop of London, a 
Bill for the purpose of amending the above 
Act was brought up and read a first time. 
The right rev. Prelate took that opportu- 
nity of correcting a misstatement which 
had taken place with regard to some of 
the observations he had made on the pre- 
vious evening. He was represented to 
have said, the average income of the 
Clergymen of England was 155é., and 
that of Archdeacons 600/., when, in fact, 
he stated, that the one was 185/. and the 
other not more than 100/. 

Lord King said, he was surprised at so 
low an average as 185/. a year; for, calcu- 


lating that there were 10,000 parishes, the | 


tithes could not amount to more than 
between two and three millions, while, in 
fact, they were between four and five 
millions. 

The Bishop of London said, that ac- 
cording to the returns made in 1825, the 
tithes amounted to 2,300,000/., a great 
part of which was paid to lay impro- 
priators. He was sure, that the average 
income of the Clergy, if above 185/., was 
under 2001. 

The Earl of Radnor supposed, that the 
rev. Prelate last night included all the 
income of the Clergy; but he found now 
that he confined himself to tithes. 

The Bishop of London said, that he had 
taken into calculation the one-third of the 
value of ecclesiastical leases; but, as the 
maintenance of Curates was to bededucted, 
it would be found that his calculation was 
correct. 


FraupuLent Destors.] Lord Wyn- 
Jord presented a Petition from persons of 
the name of Sheratt, complaining that a 
Magistrate, to whom their father had lent 
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a considerable sum of money, was now in 
the King’s-Bench, spending a large in- 
come, while they were reduced to great 
distress. The petitioners stated, that at 
the death of their father, who had long 
applied for his money in vain, his executors 
obtained judgment against the debtor, 
who had been taken in execution, and 
lodged in the King’s-Bench, where, since 
1824, he had been living in a most sump- 
tuous manner, on property which belonged 
tothem. It was not to be borne, that 
debtors should in this manner spend the 
money of the widow and the orphan in 
riot and licentiousness, without the law 
affording any redress to the oppressed. 
His Lordship then moved the Order of the 
Day for the Frauds on Creditors Bill being 
committed. 

The Lord Chancellor hoped, that his 
noble and learned friend would consent to 
postpone this stage of the Bill, as some of 
the Judges wished to have more time to 
consider its provisions. It was a Bill cal- 
culated to produce a great change in the 
| law, and to bring the business of the 

Insolvent Court into the Courts of Com- 
| mon Law, and therefore it required to be 
| well digested, though no one could deny 
| the propriety of getting at the effects of 
| 
| 


Fraudulent Debtors. 





fraudulent debtors. 

Lord Wynford said, he could not resist 
the application of the noble and learned 
Lord, though he was surprised that the 
Judges had not yet made up their minds, 
as the Bill had been eight weeks before 
them. He begged the noble Lord to un- 
derstand, that he was the last man to pro- 
pose bringing the business of the Insolvent 
Court to Westminster Hall; his great ob- 
ject was, to compel those to go to the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court who now kept 
out of it, though they were insolvent. 
The Bill, or some corresponding measure, 
was absolutely necessary, and the petition 
which he had lately presented, was the 
best evidence of the frauds which were 
now practised by debtors, who lived luxu- 
riantly while their creditors were starving. 

The Lord Chancellor said, some of the 
clauses of the Bill went to produce material 
changes in the mode of conducting pro- 
cesses in the Courts of Law. One of the 
clauses, it was thought, would oblige the 
debtor to appear before the Court which 
issued the writ, in place of being tried, as 
at present, before the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court. 

Lord Wynford said, he had no such 
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object in view in the Bill which was before 
the House. His object rather was, to 
oblige debtors to go to the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court—a Court to which few, at 
present, went, who had any effects. The 
compulsory clause would not, however, be 
operative till after a judgment had been 
obtained. Nobody now went to the In- 
solvent Court who had any property, as 
was evident by the dividends not amount- 
ing to one farthing i in the pound. 
‘Committee postponed, 


Belgium— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, Feb. 15, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Colonel TRENCH brought in a Bill to 
amend the Irish Election Acts, Ist Geo, ith, ec. 11, #th of 
Geo. 4th, c. 55, and 10th of Geo. 4th, ¢. 58. Mr. O’BRIKN 
brought in a Bill for the Relief of the aged, infirm, and 
helpless Poor in Ireland, which was read a first time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. G. Lams, a de- 
tailed statement of all Expenses actually incurred in servy- 
ing the Office of High Sheriff of each County in England 
and Wales, during the years 1828 and 1829, so far as the 
same can be made out; 
Charges and Fees paid, to whom paid, and under what 
authority ; also, a statement of Fees repaid, and allow- 
ances made, to each High Sheriff within the said years: 
On the Motion of Mr. HuMk, several, relative to the Civil 
Superannuations in 1850; also, of all existing Half-pay 
Superannuations, 
the Expenditure of 12,0002. for forming Tables of the 
Parishes in Ireland: also, of the Half-pay of 150 Officers, 
having Half-pay in the Army and in the Militia:—On the 
Motion of Mr. JgpHson, all sums of Money allowed by 
way of drawbz ack on Soap exported to Ireland during the 
years 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1529, 1850, 
January, 1831; all Soap exported to Ireland, on which a 
drawback of Duty was allowed during the same years; all 
Sums allowed by way of drawback of Duty on Soap, and 
the quantities exported, during the samme period (excluding 
Ireland):—On the Motion of Mr. S. Rice, an aceount of 
the Charges of the several Sheriffs and Returning Officers 
in Ireland, at the last general Election. 

Petitions presented. For the Abolition of Slavery, by Mr. 
HvueHes Hvuaues, from Alkborough and Whitton, Lin- 
colnshire:—By Mr. C. Grant, from several Congre- 
gations of Dissenters in Scotland. For the Abolition of 
the Assessed Taxes, by Sir W. INGiLBy, from Louth, in 
Lincoln. For a Repeal of the Coal Duties, by Mr. 
Hopers, from Hythe. Fora General Fast, by Mr. C. 
SmitH, from Pontefract. 





Beiervuy yonpucT OF France.] 
Sir R. Vyvyan said, he was desirous to 
put a question to his Majesty’s present 
Government, more particularly as he per- 
ceived the noble Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs was now in his place in 
the House. It was the privilege of any 
Member of the House, under particular 
circumstances, to be allowed to put to the 
members of his Majesty’s Government 
questions relative to the trade or policy of 
the country, though he acknowledged, at 
the same time, it was competent to the 
members of his Majesty’s Government te 
answer or decline making any reply to 
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together with a Return of all | 


Civil and Military, for 18350; also, of | 
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such inquiry. It was far from his inten- 
tion to put any question in a shape which 
might embarrass his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but as the question was one in 
which the interest, honour, and dignity of 
this country were involved, not com- 
promised; and as the subject had been, 
not only spoken of, but canvassed by dif- 
ferent journalists, and printed in news- 
papers, both foreign and English, he felt 
there was no impropriety or indelicacy in 
making this application to his Majesty's 
Government for information. He referred 
to the communication made by one of the 
members of the Belgian Congress to that 
assembly relative to a Letter despatched to 
the French agent at Brussels by the Mi- 
nister for F oreign Affairs at Paris. 

The Speaker called the hon. Member to 
order. He must confine himself to a 
question, 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, he should 
then confine himself to reading the letter 
alluded to. 

Sir John Newport said, the hon. Baro- 
net’s proposal was contrary to the rules 
of the House. He could not read the 
letter. 

The Speaker observed, the rule of the 
House must be complied with, that when 


'a Member went out of the usual course, 


to ath | 





for the purpose of asking a question, he 
was bound to confine himself to merely 
putting the question as a dry, simple 
query. Such, in this instance, would be 
the most convenient and least irregular. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan should comply witl 
the line of conduct marked out for him by 
the Chair. It was well known that a pro- 
tocol had been drawn up by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the five great Powers at Lon- 
don, on the 20th of January last, relative 
to their views with respect to the Belgian 
State. That protocol, of course, was 
signed by the French minister then in 
England ; notwithstanding which, the fol- 
lowing letter from the French minister 
for Foreign Affairs, addressed to the French 
diplomatic agent at Brussels, was said to 
have been forwarded to the latter, bearing 
a very recent date. The letter was as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Sir;—If, as I hope, you have not commnu- 
nicated to the Belgian government the Protoeo] 
of the 20th of January, you will oppose this 
communication, because the King’s Government 
has not assented to it. In the question of the 
debt, as well as of the limits of the Belgian ter- 
ritory, we have always understood that the con- 
currence and consent of both States were neces- 
sary. 
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‘«The Congress at London is a mediation, 
and it is the intention of the King’s Government 
that it should never lose that character.—Ac- 
cept, &c. 

** To M. Bresson. Horace SEBASTIAN.” 
Now, the question he wished to ask of the 
noble Lord was this. Had that noble 
Lord been made acquainted officially with 
this letter? The second question he 
wished to put to him was, whether he had 
been made acquainted with the fact, that 
large bodies of troops had for sometime past 
been collecting on the north-east frontier 
of France, in the neighbourhood of the 
Belgian provinces ? 

Lord Palmerston replied, that his an- 
swer should be directed strictly to the 
questions put by the hon. Member. Go- 
vernment had received from the diplomatic 
agent of this Government at Brussels a 
copy of a letter which he had just read. 
He trusted that, if he felt it advisable to 
confine himself to this succinct answer, and 
added no more, the House would imagine 
he had exercised a proper reserve, more 
particularly as at this moment negotiations 
were pending upon this subject. As to 
the remarks which the hon. Member had 
made, on the chance which existed that the 
interest, dignity, and honour of this coun- 
try might be compromised, he confidently 
hoped that the House would be of opinion, 


that the dignity, interest, and honour of | 


the country had been confided to very 
safe keeping. It was true, that the 
troops on the north-eastern frontier had 
been also stated to our Government to be 
increased in numbers; repeated assurances, 
however, had been given to the British 
Government by France of her pacific in- 
tentions, both as respected this Govern- 
mentand the other Governments of Eurrope, 
and that it was the intention of France to 
cultivate and maintain amicable relations, 
not only with this, but with all other coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Game Laws.| In reply to a question 
from Mr. Fyler, 

The Marquis of Chandos said, he felt 
himself somewhat awkwardly placed with 
respect to his Bill on the subject of the 
improvement of the Game Laws. After 
what had taken place on a former night, 
when he postponed his Bill, in order to 
accommodate his views, if possible, to 
those of his noble friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he and that noble Lord 
were unable to coincide sufficiently, and 
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the result was, that he understood a bill 
on this subject was to be brought in by 
the noble Lord to-night. He was aware 
of the inconvenience of bringing both these 
bills before the House in a full Committee 
of the House; he should, therefore, pro- 
pose that the two bills might, with the 
consent of the noble Lord, be submitted 
to the examination of a Select Committee, 
which might make up, from the materials 
and enactments of each, a full and ade- 
quate bill to meet the wishes of both 
parties. He should be glad to learn from 
the noble Lord if such a course would be 
agreeable to him. 

Lord Althorp said, that he and his 
noble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
had looked over the Bill of the noble Lord 
in his presence, and found there so many 
enactments in which they could not coin- 
cide in opinion, and many of the clauses 
were so diffusive, that they felt the better 
course would be to introduce a new bill on 
the subject altogether; leave to introduce 
which, would be moved for in the course 
of the evening. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that if 
the noble Lord should continue indisposed 
to adopt the course of sending both bills 
to a Committee above-stairs, he should 
persist in his object, and go on with his 
own measure. 


Trape anp Manuracrures.| Mr. 
Alderman Waithman rose, in pursuance 
of his notice, to move his Resolutions re- 
lating to the Trade and Manufactures of 
the country. The hon. Alderman ob- 
served, that he laboured under consider- 
able difficulty in calling the attention of 
the House to this subject. His Resolu- 
tions had been some time ago printed and 
circulated ; but the subject was not very 
popular in the House; nor was it very 
popular with a great portion of the Press. 
At the same time, he must say for himself, 
that he had consulted many able persons ; 
and that his views of the question met 
with their entire concurrence, as to the 
importance of the subject, and as they did 
not differ from him as to the inferences 
which he was inclined to draw from the 
returns, he felt encouraged in the ar- 
duous task which he had undertaken. He 
had no other object than to lay the truth 
before the House. He had derived most 
of the facts on which the Resolutions were 
founded, which he intended to submit to 
the House, from official Returns. The 
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question was, in his opinion, of the ut- 
most importance, and was one to which, 
for years and years, he had been anxious 
to call the attention of the House. The 
greatest fallacies had been promulgated 
upon the subject in the speeches in the 
House, and even in the Speeches from the 
Throne. When petitions were presented, 
complaining of overwhelming distress, it 
was said, that the distress was only partial 
and temporary, and that, upon the whole, 
trade and commerce were flourishing. It 
had been declared last Session, in the 
Speech from the Throne, that the exports 
exceeded in amount those of any former 
period, a statement that would be found 
entirely fallacious when the real value of 
the exports was seen. Feeling as he did 
that the distress was not of a temporary 
nature, and that the causes of it were either 
unknown or misrepresented, he had applied 
himself closely to examine the state of our 
trade and manufactures, and to ascertain 
the amount of the depreciation which they 
were suffering. The official valuation of 
our exports afforded no criterion of pre- 
sent prices; but merely showed the in- 
crease and decrease of quantity. The ap- 
preciation and depreciation of price must 
be ascertained by comparison between the 
declared or real value. He had heard a 
great many contradictory statements in 
that House, with respect to the peculiar 
character of the distress. Sometimes it 
was said, that it was the manufacturing, 
sometimes that it was the agricultural 
classes that were suffering. He had seen 
several plans for relieving the distress; but 
the first thing necessary was, to ascertain 
the cause. In his opinion, the real cause 
of the distress was, the unequal distribu- 
tion of property, arising from the measures 
of Government with respect to the cur- 
rency and to trade, from which the produc- 
tive classes were deeply suffering, while 
other classes were left wholly untouched. 
The very mention of the Currency ques- 
tion seemed to be considered dangerous, 
and to be exploded. The noble Lord 
(Althorp) bad expressed his unwillingness 
to re-open that subject, while he admitted 
that what had taken place with respect to 
the currency might have had some oper- 
ation upon the present state of things. 
The Resolutions which he was about to 
submit to the House were divided into 
three branches. The first branch related 
to the actual depreciation in value of the 
exports, which would be seen by comparing 
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the real value of the exports with the offi- 
cial. The second branch went to shew 
the fallacy of an actual amount of the ex- 
port trade for several years past, ascompared 
with the actual amount of former years, 
without reference to the depreciation in 
value; and the third branch of the reso- 
lutions would show the great and increas- 
ing disparity of the imports as compared 
with the exports. They would also shew the 
particular periods of fluctuation in the 
value of our manufactures as connected 
with alterations in the currency, and how 
far it might be supposed, that any 
measures before the House — such as 
changes in the poor-laws, any plans of 
emigration, any reduction of taxes, were 
capable of remedying the existing evils, 
It was his firm conviction, that from none 
of these could any substantial relief be ob- 
tained; and that no substantial relief could 
ever be afforded to the country by the 
mere reduction of taxation, or by measures 
for relieving the poor. The middle classes 
had been broken down; and the distress of 
the poor was the result. The true way of 
relieving the poor was to remove the dis- 
tress of the farmers, and of all persons 
connected with the trade and manufac- 
tures of the country, which were the con- 
necting links that furnished them with em- 
ployment and support. He thought, that 
in these Resolutions would be seen the 
most extraordinary facts that had ever 
been promulgated. To him (Mr, Alderman 
Waithman) it appeared to be a matter of 
the greatest astonishment that no atten- 
tion had been paid by asingle Member of 
that House to the real facts of the case. 
Taking the first five years of the period to 
which he had extended his inquiries, it 
appeared that the average annual excess 
of the real beyond the official value, from 
1799 to 1803, was 15,000,000/. The 
average annual excess of the next five 
years, from 1803 to 1808, was of nearly 
the same amount. In the next five years 
it was something less. Inthe year 1813 
the real value exceeded the official by 
nearly 6,000,000/.; and it was worthy of 
observation, that from that year to the 
year 1819, there was a depreciation of 
value amounting to nearly 10,000,0002, 
From the year 1819 to the year 1824, 
from being 6,000,000/7. above the official 
value in the former year, the real value 
descended to 4,000,0002. below the official 
in the latter. In 1803 the excess of 


the real value over the official value was 
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20,000,000/.; but in the last year, ending 
with the 5th of January, 18351, the depre- 
ciation in the real value, as compared 
with the official, was nearly 20,000,000. 
And yet, in the very last year, the Speech 
from the Throne declared, that the ex- 
ports had exceeded those ‘of any former 
year. He did not mean to say, that Go- 
vernment made that statement knowing 
it to be false ; he had no doubt they were 
ignorant of the depreciation in the real 
value of the exports; but when the papers 
were produced, it would appear that the 
official value had increased by 3,500,000. 
but the real value was 1,000,000/. less 
than that of the preceding year. Thus 
our boasted prosperity consisted in giy- 
ing away 4,500,000/. of the labour of 
the country, without receiving one far- 
thing’s worth in return, By adding the 


average yearly decrease of the real value | 
below the official in the last five years of | 


his estimate to the average excess of the 
first five years, it would be seen that the 
depreciation was above 28,000,000/. per 
annum. He also maintained, that at the 
present moment, when it was proposed to 
relieve the country by a reduction of tax- 
ation, it was desirable to see how far that 
object would be effected by the means 
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proposed. With respect to the remission 
of one of the taxes—the duty on printed 
calicoes, with the imposition of a duty on 
the raw material, he saw no objection to 
it. But he was sure the noble Lord 





would, on a little consideration, feel the 
oppression and absolute ruin that would 
attend the reduction of the duty on print- 
ed calicoes without making compensation 
to the holders of goods of that kind. 
There were some individuals who held 
5,000 or 6,000 pieces of goods, by which 
they would, if the duty were not remitted 
to them, lose 3,000/. or 4,0007. In some 
cases they would lose twenty per cent, 
instead of making any profit. - The hon. 
Alderman stated, ‘that the duty bow pro- | 
posed to be put upon raw cottons was 
equal to one-fifth of their average value. 
It was this duty which the Government 
proposed to substitute for that which they 
had taken off the printed calicoes. Now, | 
he must say, that unless the Governme nt 
consented to make a drawback in favour | 
of those who had large stocks of printed 
calicoes on hand, and who had already 
paid the duty for them, they would occa- 
sion a great injury toa large portion of 
the cotton trade.—The Government had 
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too often interfered in this way, without a 
due consideration of the interests of those 
immediately concerned; and had _pro- 
duced considerable inconvenience. He 
charged them with having done this—h« 
did not mean the present Government, nor 
even, particularly, the last—but all the 
Governments we had had for the last twenty 
years. They had devised measures which 
they considered to be calculated to pro- 
mote the benefit of productive industry 
at home, and to increase the amount of 
foreign trade; but these measures, he was 
sorry to say, had always had a contrary 
effect, and the foreign trade had declined 
in real amount and in profit. There was 
but it was 
unequally distributed; and that unequal 
distribution was a cause of the great evil. 
That inequality was much assisted by these 
partial measures of interference, that often 
gave an advantage to a few, while, for the 
time at least, they oppressed and ruined 
many. He now came to the second 
branch of the resolutions—namely, that 
which related to the real value of the 
exports, as compared with the real value 
of former years. From that it appeared, 
that upon the average of all exports for ten 
years, from the 5th of January, 1808, to 
the same period in 1819, they had increased 
4,500,0002. per annum. It was natural 
that this increase should take place, consi- 
dering the manner in which the popula- 
tion had increased in the mean time.— 
But let the House mark the difference. 
From the year 1819 to 1830, the annual 
amount of exports had decreased in 
real value about 6,000,000/., and that 
decrease took place notwithstanding the 
increase of the population. Now, that 
increase of population was great enough 
to have occasioned an increase on the 
real value of the annual exports, to 
the amount of 6,000,000/., so that the 
difference (when the two were added 
together) nearly equalled 12,000,000/. 
What did all this prove, except that pro- 
fits were lowered, and trade had dimi- 
nished in amount. He had aiways con- 
sidered that the Board of Trade, looking at 
the circumstances under which it was con- 


| ducted, was one of the greatest nuisances 


the country ever had. He ad not think that 


| the measures recommended of late by that 


Board had been productive of advantage 
but the contrary. The only good foreign 
trade now carried on by this country was 
carried on with our own colonies. There was 
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the Canada trade, for instance, which sup- | 
ported 1,600 ships, and yet, at the recom - 
mendation of that Board, the House were 
now called on to inflict an injury on that 
trade, for the purpose of opening the trade 
with the Baltic. All the articles used 

our colonies were manufactured in this 
country, and yet, for the supposed chance 
of benetitting the revenue, that trade was 
to be sacrificed, in order to create a trade 
with the Baltic, although the countries 
round the Baltic took scarcely any of our 
manufactured goods. On the contrary, 
they took chiefly those things which were 


but partially manufactured, as, for in- 
stance, cotton twist and colonial pro- 
duce. Between the year 1819 and the 


present time, the exports of our cotton 
twists had increased from 1,000,000. to 
5,000,0002. and eight-tenths annually; and 
all these half-manufactured articles were 
taken to the North of Europe, in favour 
of which we were going to sacrifice our 
own colonies, though the nations for which 
we were to make this sacrifice would not 
take our manufactured goods in return. 
For some years past, especially since this 
system of free trade (which was not a free 
trade) had come into operation, the sup- 
porters of the system had endeavoured to 
prop it up, by asserting that it made all 
articles of necessity or comfort cheaper, 
and that the consumption of these articles 
was much increased among the lower 
orders. He denied the truth of that state- 
ment; and he declared, that, in admit- 
ting foreigners to a free competition, we 
put an end to our own manufacturing in- 
dustry; and the lower orders being thus 
thrown out of employment, could not 
afford to enjoy those articles, the con- 
sumption of which, was said, had so 
much increased. He would now proceed 
to the third branch, and shew the in- 
creasing disparity between tlie imports and 
the exports. The thirteenth Resolution 
he meant to propose related to this sub- 
ject. That Resolution stated, that the 
amount of imports had considerably de- 
creased. Taking the official valuation 
of each, they bore no proportion to the 
amount of exports —the latter having 
increased, from 1798 to 1830 (in- 
cluding foreign and colonial produce), 
from 27,000,0007. to 66,000,000L.; being 
an advance of 39,000,000l.; while in 
the same period, the imports have 
increased only from 25,000,000. to 
42,000,0002. being an advance of 
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17,000,000/. only. It further appeared, 
from the papers, that while the ex- 


| ports for the ten years up to 1808, ex- 
ceeded the imports by 5,000,000/., the 
excess in the ten vears up to 1819, 
amounted to 144,000 0002, and in the ten 
years ending in 1830 to 200,000,0002. 
These were some of the important parti- 
culars to which he wished to direct the 
notice of the House, and he was sure they 


would be considered deserving of the 
most serious attention. What was the 
lecitimate inference from these facts? 


Why, that the country suffered a great 
loss, for the loss upon exports was consi- 
derable, and he would assert, though Mi- 
nisters had repeatedly declared the con- 
trarv, that the distress felt throughout the 
country never was so great as at the pre- 
sent moment. He knew that political 
philosophers said, that if they got 150 
casks of wine for 150 bales of goods, in- 
stead of getting 100 casks of wine for 100 
bales of goods, they were at least as well 
as before, if, indeed, they were not better 
off. He denied this. He asserted, that 
the only person who was benefitted was 
the unproductive consumer, the wine 
drinker. He insisted, that to confer any 
real benefit upon the people, the Govern- 
ment must raise the value of property to 
the amount of the taxes, or bring down 
the taxes to the value of propertv. The 
people were no longer to be deceived with 
tales of their improvement and prosperity, 
ata time when they were really suffering 
from distress. He had the fullest confi- 
dence in the views and intentions of the 
noble Lord who was at the head of the 
ountry, and likewise in 
the talents and integrity of the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Cumberland (Sir 
J. Graham); but, however estimable they 
might be as individuals, as Ministers they 
could expect to possess no hold on pub- 
lic opinion, unless by measures of real 
public advantage. He gave his full ap- 
probation to the Ministers for some of the 
taxes they had commuted, and for those 
they had re ere but he thought that 
others were objectionable, and that they 
would be so considered by the country. 
With respect to what had been said about 
the Government withdrawing a part of 
Budget, he must say, that he thought 
had proceeded in a most honourable 
manner. They had only yielded to the 
expression of the feeling of that House, as 
they were bound to do, instead of perse- 
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vering in measures against which the House 
had so strongly declared their opinions. 
He was sure that the country would fully 
appreciate such frank and manly conduct. 
The hon. Alderman concluded by moving 
the following Resolutions :-— 


1, That it appears from papers Jaid before this 
House on the Sth of April, 1830, and ordered to | 
be reprinted on the 10th day of November in the 
same year, that considerable variation has taken 
place in the official and real value of British and 
Irish manufactures and produce, exported from 
Great Britain from the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1799, and the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1830. 

2. That the official valuation, being an estimate 
founded upon a rate of prices in the Custom-house 
books, which had been formed at a very remote 
period, and remaining without variation, affords 
no criterion whatever of present prices, but serves 
to show the increase and decrease in quantity, and 
the appreciation and depreciation in price, as 
compared with the declared or real value. 


3. The following Averages, formed from the 
documents before the House, will show the yearly 
amount, with the comparative yearly increase and 
decrease in value, upon an average of the respec- 
tive periods stated :— 








Yearly Yearly Increase Increase 
Years ending | Average of | Average of of 0 

official real real over | official over 

Value. Value. official. real. 














. £. £. Be 
Jan. 5, 1801 | 22,674,252] $7,793,736] 15,109,482} — — 
— 1808 | 22,662,530 37,327,790) 14,665,260) — — 
_ 1833 | 28,118,513] 39,908,466) 11,794,933) — — 
— 1819 |38,176,225| 43,791,788] 4,615,563) — — 
— 1824 | 39,544,638] 35,282,152] oe oe 4,262,586 














13,215,405 


— 1830 | 48,929,280] 35,713,824] .. os 











4. Whereby it appears that upon an 

average of ten years, ending the 5th of £. 

January, 1814, the real value of the 

exports exceeded the official by ..per 

SUM Seb iba seats oeesedsssses ss 14,887,971 
5. That upon the average of five 

years, from 1814 to the 5th Jan., 1819, 

the excess of the real over the official 

Value WAS .... ceescces oes 
Being a depreciation in five years 

Of .. per ANNUM ....- 6 ee eee ee eees 
6. That from the 5th of January, 

1819, the real value continued rapidly 

to decline, and from having been so 

many millions per annum above the 

official, it became several millions per 

annum below it, and upon the average 

of five years, ending the 5th of January, 

1824, a further depreciation had taken 

place beyond that of the preceding ten 

years to the amount Of ....+2..-+e 
7. That upon a like average of the 

6 years ending the 5th of January, 

1830, a still further depreciation had 

taken place to the amount of........ 8,952,929 
8. That by adding the average 

yearly decrease of the real value below 

the official in the last five years to the 

average excess of the first ten years, it 

will be seen that the depreciation has 


5,615,563 


ee ee eres 





9,272,808 


9,878,149 
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9%. That the highest point of excess of the real 
over official value was in 1803, it having increased 
since 1798 from 12,000,0002. to nearly 20,000,000/. 
That the lowest point of depression was in 1829, 
it having descended to more than the same 
amount below the official, as will appear by the 
following statement from official returns :—18u3. 
Amount in real value.. £.45,)02,330 


| Ditto in official value....25,195,893 


Excess of real value over 
oifcial ...... 206608 —-———_ 19, 966,437 
The lowest point of depreciation 
was in the year ending the Sth of 
January, 1830, when the exports 
were— 1830. 
Official vaiue....£.55,465,723 
Real valuesseeee 35,212,873 
Decrease of real value 
under official ........ ———-——._ 200,252,850 
Making a depreciation in real ——-———— 
Walu@@? sccassscvesececs 40,159,287 
10. That at the commencement ——ooe 
the last Session, this House was as- 
sured by the Government, in the 
Speech from the Throne, ‘‘ that the 
exports had exceeded those of any for- 
mer year, and afforded indications of 
active commerce, although it was ad- 
mitted that distress existed in some 
places.” It appeared, however, by 
papers subsequently laid before this 
House, that although the Exports had 
exceeded those of the former year in 
quantity, as denoted by official valua- 


tion, to the amount of.........-.... 3,445,955 
Yet in real value they were below 

those of the former year....--e.-.- 937,506 
Being a depreciation in that one ————— 

POR siksestsscesecarsciaces. 4,583,461 


Exports aT REAL VALUE.—11, That setting aside 
the official valuations, and comparing the actual 
value of the Exports of latter years with those of 
the former, an alarming decrease will appear to 
have taken place in the foreign trade of the coun- 
try, as will be seen by the following averages, 
taken from the same document :— 











—*" b Yearly 
Ten Years ending} Amount of Increase. Decrease. 
eal Value. 
£. £. 


January 5, 1808..| 37,335,763 — - 
—_ 130., 41,850,117 | 4,514,354 


— 1830...) 35,517,609 — 6,332,357 





Whereby it appears, that upon an average of ten 
years, ending the 5th of January, 1819, the Ex- 
ports had increased, and exceeded those of the 
previous ten years above 4,250,000/. per annum, 
in a fair ratio with the increase of population. 

12. That the Exports upon the average of the 
last eleven years, compared with the previous ten 
years, have, notwithstanding the great increase of 
population, fallen off above 6,250,000/. per annum. 

Imports and Exrerts.—13. That the Imports, 
it will be seen, taken by the same official valua- 
tion, bear no proportion to the Exports, the latter 
having increased from 1798 to 1830, including 
foreign and colonial produce, from 27,000,000/. to 
66,000,000/., being an advance of 39,000,0002., 
while in the same period the Imports have in- 
creased only from 25,000,0002. to 42,000,000/., 
being an advance of 17,000,000/, only, not one-half 
of the former, 
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Yearly Exports and Imports upon the following | 


averages :— 











Yearly Yearly Relative 
Ten Years endin Pee diminution 
J Exports. Imports. of Imports. 
£. f. £. 
January 5, 1808..] 31,723,626 | 26,596,444 5,127,177 
o“- 1819.0) 44,441,502 | 30,018,295 14,423,207 
- 1830..] 54,532,517 36,296,055 18,236,462 





Exports and Imports of the last two years :— 





Comparative 


Imports. diminution, 


Years ending Exports. 











| £. £. 
January 5, 1829.4] 61, = 53883 | 43,536,187 18,412,196 
= 1830..| 66,072,164 | 42,311,649 | 23,760,515 
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14. Whereby it appears that there 
was, in the last year, a relative defi- 
ciency in the Imports, as compared 
with the Exports, both taken at official 


value, to the immense amount of nearly 24,000,000 
15, That it further appears, that 

whilst the quantity of Exports of the 

last year had exceeded the Exports of 

the prior year, by ........eeeeeee+ 4,123,781 


There was a decrease in Imports be- 
low the Imports of the former year, by 
Being a relative deficiency in one —— 
VEAr Of ..cccscecescoes meters wien 
16. That itis also to be observed, 
that of those Imports there were less 
retained for home consumption than in 
the previous year, by ....----+---6. 1,902,324 
And of those Imports 3,500,000/. was in corn, 
and in the last four years the importations of corn 
have amounted to above 9,000,0002, 
17. Thatthe gross amount of excess of Exports 
over Imports was as follows :-— 
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23. Thatin the year 1819, measures 
were adopted respecting the currency; 
declined; a period of 


| great distress ensued ; and in the year 


| which were said to have for 


ending the Sth of January, 1825, the 
depreciation had fallen so far below 
that of the year 1818 (a space of six 
years) as to amount to ............ 

24, Thatin the year 1822 the Small- 
note bill passed; and in 1825 prices 
had again so far recovered, that, com- 
pared with the preceding year, the 
depreciation had heen lessened by .. 

25. That in 1826 measures respect- 
ing the currency, and other measures 
their ob- 
ject the extension of commerce and 
navigation, the improvement of trade, 
the increase of the manufactures, and 
the removal of public distress, came 


13,644,526 


2,049,239 


| into operation; but, notwithstanding 


confident assurances held out, 
great distress and embarrassment have 
followed, and continued with more or 
less severity in the present time 3 and 


| in the year ending the Sth of January, 


1830, compared with 1825 (a period 

of four years), the depreciation had 

further increased beyond that before 

stated to the amount of ............ 11,887,158 
26. That under such comparative changes and 

fluctuations, and under such an alarming depression 

in the value of the manufactures and produce of 

the country, affecting so deeply all its productive 

interests, rendering taxation nearly double in its 


| Oppressive operation, and bearing with such pe- 


| ing classes of society, 


In 10 years up to 1808, above .. 5,000,000 
In 10 ditto - 1819, ditto .. 144,000,000 | 
In 10 ditto - 1830, ditto .. 200,000,000 


TOTKB a eeids 
18. That in the last two years the 
excess of the Exports over the Im- 
POND WOE .665 60 560 ss 5%scee esos se, 42,000,000 


£ 349,000,000 


culiar severity upon all the middling and labour- 
who are now suflering the 
greatest distress and privation, it has become im- 
periously necessary to adopt the most speedy 
inquiry, and to devise the most eflicacious means 
for relief. 

27. That without at present giving any opinion 
as to the causes or the remedies, this House can- 
not but express its confidence that his Majesty’s 
Government will satisfy the just and anxious 


| expectations of the country, by a prompt and 


19, That without attempting to draw conclu. | 


sions from such coincidental circumstances, it 

cannot escape observance, that periods of the 

greatest fluctuation, depression, and distress have 

occurred, at periods when certain legislative mea- 

sures have been either under consideration or in 

operation, of which the following are instances :— 
20. That by comparing the year 

ending the 5th of January, 1818, to 

the year 1615, a period of three years 

only, the depreciation in the real value 

of Exports below that of the official, 

amounted tO... .cceccrccccccccsces 9,130,825 
21. That the reasons then assigned by members 

of the Government for such depression and dis- 


tress were—a revulsion from war to peace, and | 


the preparations making by the Bank for the re- 
sumption of cash payments; and in 1817 a bill 
was passed for prolonging the Bank Restriction 
for two years. 

22. That the year 1818 was, com- 
paratively, a prosperous year} prices 
had so far recovered, that the depre- 
ciation became less than that of the 


former year by ..sssceseveesseeee 2,103,827 | position of such a system of commerce 


effectual inquiry into the causes that have eee 
duced etek difficulties and distress, and ad opt 
such measures as may be best calculated for their 
removal. 

Mr. Irving bore a willing testimony to 
the hon. Alderman’s industry i in examining 
the several tables of exports and imports 
which had been printed in obedience to 
the orders of that House, but could not 
help pointing out the great delusions, or 
fallacies, which pervaded his reasonings 
upon them. The worthy Alderman laid 
great stress on what he alleged to be the 
excess of our export over our import trade, 
or what he calls the difference between real 
and official values; but he seemed to 
forget that men in trade, like men out of 
trade, seek their own interest; and it 
would not be their interest to export more 
than they imported—to give more than 
they received ; and that therefore the sup- 
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being persisted in for any length of time 
is, considering the motives to human 


The great error 


actions, an impossibility. 
mmon, indeed, 


of the hon. Alderman, in co 


with the large majority in and out of 


doors who treat of those subjects, was, 
that they overlooked altogether the effects 
of taxation on the profits of trade. Since 
1815, a large reduction had been made in 
our taxes; and, asa consequence, a great 
reduction of price followed; and_ the 
distress of shopkeepers only was felt 
by those who had laid in a stock at 
the period of high taxes,—that is, high 
prices, for which it was evident they 
could not expect a remunerating return, 
when selling at a period of reduced tax- 
ation. He did not say taxation was a 
good thing, but he did positively affirm, 
that a great part of the reduction in prices 
had been caused by the remission of taxes. 
The hon. Alderman’s statements were all 
based on an error, and therefore could not 
receive the sanction of those to whom it 
was made manifest. The hon. Alderman 
complained, among other things, of the 
increasing exportation of cotton twist. 
He must admit that an exportation of an 
equal amount of cotton cloth would be 
more advantageous, but spinning this 
twist gave employment to a great number 
of our people, and they must work for 
such markets as existed; thev could not 
create a market at pleasure. It would be 


folly or madness to check the export of 


the article alluded to. Like the hon. 
Alderman, he wished to promote the 
happiness of the country, but he thought 
the method of doing that proposed by the 
hon. Alderman, not the right one. 


Mr. George Robinson was sure one 2ood | 
g o 


would follow from his hon. friend’s state- 


ment,—that it would expose the delusions 


which the frequent show of our exports and 
imports had made upon the public mind. 
The present state of the country was 
mainly owing to the very imperfect system 
of what was called free trade, under which 
the country had of late years been suffering. 
When he stated this, he begged it to be un- 
derstood, that he was not an enemy to free 
trade principles—by no means; but he 
objected to such principles being applied 
to our manufactures only, while the landed 
interest was protected by their Corn-laws. 
Let these laws be repealed—that is, let all 
the interests of the country be placed on an 
equal footing—and he would hail free 
trade as a great benefit to the country; 
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but not till then. But this accorded not 
with the views of a great number of indi- 
viduals, both in that and in the other House 
Parliament, who were interested in 
keeping up the price of grain, and there- 
fore resolutely and successfully opposed 
all free trade in corn, though they came 
down with a powerful majority to support 
any measure of the kind when manufactures 
were involved. Why should thirty per 
cent be the maximum protection of our 
manufactures, while the landed _ interest 
would not abate a farthing of a protection 
of from sixty to seventy per cent? He 
agreed with the noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that no breach of faith would 
follow trom a transfer-tax on funded pro- 
perty, and contended that such property 
should be as liable to the burthens of the 
State as landed or any other species of 
property which the State protected. With 
respect to the funded proprietors there 
was this inequality as to their contribution 
to indirect taxation—a man who possessed 
10,0002. a-year in the funds, and who 
chose to live in a garret, or spend only 
5001. a-year, eontitated only a very smi ill 
portion of his revenue, compared with the 
generality of fundholders, who had only a 
small income, and who lived on that in- 
come, having no other revenue. He re- 
gretted, therefore, that the noble Lord did 
not boldly come forward at once with a 
bona fide property-tax, which would com- 
pel absentees, and other unproductive con- 
sumers, to contribute their just share to the 
publie revenue; and which would enable 
him to repeal the Assessed Taxes and 
those Excise imposts which oppressed 
the productive industry of the country. 
By re pealing r the Assessed Taxes, and the 
Excise imposts, not less than 3,000,000/. 
would be annually saved, which was now 
paid for the mere collection of them. The 
country should husband its resources now 


that we were at peace, otherwise a war 





would leave us in a much worse state than 
we were at present. He was opposed to 
the noble Lord’s proposition for a modi- 
fication of the duties on wine and timber. 
He might rest assured, that the French 
would not be induced by the reduction in 
favour of their wines, to take our manu- 
factures, and we should be forfeiting our 
trade with Portugal in vain. Then, with 
respect to tiinber, it was the interest of 
the country to encourage the produce of 
our own colonies at the expense of any 
mere foreign commodity; and the Ca- 
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nadian timber would, under the noble 
Lord’s proposed regulation, possess no 
material advantage in the home market 
over that of the Baltic. With regard to 
machinery, he believed the effect of it had 
decreased the demand for manual labour, 
and if the noble Lord, who appeared to be 
driven to his shifts, 
taxation, he might have proposed a tax 
upon machinery. He was, on the whole, 
extremely anxious to see the internal trade 
of the country and the colonies protected ; 
it was far more valuable than all the foreign 
trade. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore observed, that 
if it had not been for the great improve- 
ments in our machinery, and such men as 
Arkwright, Watts, and Hargreave, who 
invented them, the country could not have 
maintained as it did the tremendous struggle 
which arose out of the French Revolution. 
He likewise expressed his conviction, that 
if the Motion of the hon. Member opposite 
were carried, it would leave the country 
where it now was, if, indeed, it did not 
plunge it into far greater difficulties. 
The hon. Member had called upon Go- 
vernment to foster peculiar branches of 
trade. That was, of all policies, the very 
worst that could be recommended. In- 
stead of fostering any peculiar branch of 
trade, Government ought to leave all trades 
alone. It would be far better to pursue 
such a policy than to leave trade under 
the regulations of any Ministers, even 
though they should be as enlightened as 
the hon. Member himself. He had heard 
a property-tax proposed nightly for some 
time past, by hon. Members from whom 
he had expected wiser counsel. He was 
quite sure that the hon. Members who 
now urged the most loudly upon Govern- 
ment the propriety of such a tax, would, 
in the course of about two or three years 
after its imposition, be equally loud in 
demanding its repeal. 
House to consider whether any such relief 


as some Gentlemen expected could be | 
derived from the commutation of taxes | 
undi- | 
his aid to | 


whilst their amount remained 
minished? He would not give 
the re-imposition of a tax which, 


formerly existed, was found to be 


when it 
a curse 


wished a mutation of 


{Fen. 


He called upon the | 
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which such frequent allusion had been 
made in the course of the debate, that he 
could not allow it to pass without au ob- 
servation. He was of opinion, that by re- 
moving the monopoly of corn, and other 
kindred monopolies, more would be done 
to relieve the productive industry of the 
country than could be done by any hocus 
pocus arrangement of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. He was astonished that 
the hon. Alderman, who, for the last three 
vears, had made an annual motion on this 
subject, could not yet discover the real 
cause of the difference between the official 
aud real value of our exports and imports, 
as they stood now, and as they stood some 
years ago. The hon. Alderman could not 
explain the cause of that ditference with- 
out identifying it with the ruin of the 
country. But surely various other causes 
might be assigned for it, all infinitely 
more probable than that assigned by the 
hon. Alderman. There had been a change 
of currency; machinery had been invented, 
which produced articles of equal quality at 
a less price; the raw material had fallen in 
price. The country was in an improving 
condition, and the various sources of sup- 
ply to its commerce were increasing. The 
prices on the raw material—cotton, silk, 
and woollen, had greatly fallen, and the 
amount used for manufacture now nearly 
doubled that used fifteen years ago. In 
the year 1820 there were only 450,000 bales 
of cotton imported ; last year not less than 
800,000 bales were imported. He denied 
that the manufactures of the country were 
at present in a declining condition ; on the 
contrary, there never had been a period in 
which they were in so healthy a state. 
If the home and foreign trade of the coun- 
try were left to themselves, its prosperity 
would continue, and we might look for- 
ward to a great increase of its productive 
industry. Let not the House be mystified 
by the propositions of the hon. members 
for London and Worcester: let not hon. 
Members look each to the cotton 
trade, or to the Canada trade; let them re- 
gard the general interests of the country 
alone, and then they would have no occa- 


sion to fear for its future well- doing. 


on the country, and was so oppressive and | 
. we. . 3 . ° ° | 
inquisitorial as to unite all classes in calling | 


for its repeal. 


He admitted that the ex- | 


. . 8 | 
pediency of imposing a property-tax was 


not at that moment under the considera- 


tion of the House; but it was a subject to ! 





Mr. James Morison could not help ex- 
pressing surprise at some of the very ex- 
traordinary theories which he had that 
night heard propounded to the House. 
His hon. friend the member for London 


| had told them that taxation was no evil. 
That was saying, in other words, that 
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high prices were no evil. For his own 
part, he attributed many of the commercial 
evils about which they had heard so much 
that evening, to our present impolitic sys- 
tem of Corn-laws. Commerce could never 
long continue safe, farmers could never 
have any security for their capital, nor 
landholders any certainty of their rents, 
until the present Corn-laws were altered. 
If the importation of foreign corn were to 
be liable to tax—and he did not think that 
there was any necessity that it should be 
liable to a tax—that tax ought to bea fixed 
and not a fluctuating tax. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen had talked much about the distress 
of the country, and had employed the 
same language in describing it which they 
had employed for years past. 

thought that their language 
admit of some variation at different seasons; 
but it somehow or other happened, that 
always at the very time any hon. Member 
was addressing the House, the distress was 
greater than it had ever been at any pre- 
vious time. Now, for his own part, he 
believed that there was less distress now 
in the country than there had been for 
some years past. He knew the manufac- 
turing districts pretty well; and he would 
venture to affirm, that in no period since 
the war had there been less distress in 
them than there had been during the last 
two or three years. It appeared almost 
impossible, when discussing this Motion, 
not to allude to the subject of the currency. 


He thought the return to cash payments a 


stupendous undertaking. It never would 


have been begun had the people known | 


what they were about; but it was evi- 
dent that they did not; for Ministers 
said, that 21s. were equal to 28s., and had 
the good fortune to get a Parliament to 
believe them. The alteration which the 
Act of 1819 had made in the currency, 
might be a good reason for reducing the 
salaries of placemen and pensioners,— 
and with them Parliament knew how to 
deal—but never could afford any reason 
for violating the contract with the public 
creditor. He could see no occasion, in 
the present circumstances of the country, 
for any violation of the public faith. He 
did not think, as some of his hon. friends 
seemed to think, that the country was 
now onthe brink of ruin. The poverty 
of the people did not appear to him to be 
a sufficient reason for calling for a reduc- 
tion of taxation. It was of no use on such 
a subject to say that the people had only 


Really, he | 
ought to | 
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bread and cheese; if it were, then, when 
the people had plum-pudding and roast 
beef, no objection could be made to the 
continuance of the taxes. The proper 
question was not whether the people could 
pay the taxes, but whether the Ministers 
could do without them. With respect to the 
observations which had been made on the 
subject of machinery, he would only say, 
that if our artizans were enabled to export 
the machinery which they fabricated, 
would soon become as valuable a part 
of our trade as our cotton manufactures. 
There were many evident reasons why 
other nations could not make machinery 
so cheap or well as this country; but, in 
consequence of the prohibition attached to 
the exportation of machinery, it operated 
as a bounty to encourage smuggling. 
Machinery, it was well known, had been 
carried out of the country in that way toa 
vast extent. The law which prohibited 
the exportation of machinery from this 
country, was nothing else than a bounty 
on the manufacture of foreign machinery. 
The consequence was, that the foreigner 
first smuggled our inventions in machinery, 
and then set to work to fabricate the ma- 
chinery himself. He denied that our tax- 
ation increased the price of labour, and 
contended that labour was cheaper in this 
country than elsewhere. There was a dis- 
tinction to be taken between articles of 
commerce which were taxed, and articles 
of manufacture similarly circumstanced. 
He would suppose that sugar was reduced 
a penny per pound ; if it were, the prices 
would immediately fall ; but in the reduc- 
tion of the tax on a manufactured article, 
such a fall would not be so sensibly felt 
by the public, as was indeed witnessed 
when the duties were removed off leather 
last year. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were desirous of relieving the 
lower orders, let him therefore lower the 
duties upon tea and sugar, which now had 
become necessaries of life, and found their 
way into every cottage of the kingdom. 
To remove a tax from an article of con- 
sumption was to give the consumers the 
immediate as well as the full benefit; but 
to reduce a tax upon an article of manu- 
facture, often only put an additional and 
an inordinate profit into the pockets of the 
retailers. Alluding to the observations 


Manufactures. 


which had been made in condemnation of 


free trade, he remarked, that the importa- 
tion of silks from Lyons could not injure, 
but must benefit the country. The con- 
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sequence of it had been a vast improve- 
ment in our silk manufactures, and asa 
proof of it he would mention that the best 
silks manufactured in this country before 
the importation of French silks, would 
now be perfectly unsaleable. Free trade 
could not fail to be advantageous to this 


country, and he verily believed, that in | 


the course of three or four years we should 
be in a situation to throw our ports open 
to the whole world. Wherever our manu- 
factured goods once gained an introduction, 


they drove the manufactured goods of all 
and a | 


other countries out of the field; 
striking proof of their superiority was ex- 
hibited in Mr. Ward’s book on Mexico, 


in which it was asserted, that though ourma- | 


nufactures were there laden with very heavy 


duties, they had completely succeeded in | 


driving all others from the Mexican market. 
The labour of this country was decidedly 
the cheapest labour in the world, and as 
such, was enabled to throw every other 
competitor in commerce far behind. He 
was not aware that it was necessary for 
him to detain the House any longer by 
descanting on the other points of the 
hon, Member’ r’s Resolutions; he begged to 
thank it for the attention which had been 
conceded to his observations. 

Mr. Ward considered himself as very 
fortunate in not having caught the Speaker's 
eye before the hon. Gentleman who had 
just addressed the House, because he had 
to thank that hon. Member for the in- 
formation which he, in common with 
many other hon. Members, had received 
from his speech. He regretted that he 
was unable to concur in the Motion of his 
hon. Colleague, or in the details of the 
subject which he had thought proper to 
bring before the notice of the House. 
The late Lord Liverpool had always ex- 
pressed himself willing to accede to any 
Committee for inquiry, if, at the same 
time, any remedy were proposed for the 


{Fers. 15} 





redress of the grievances into which that | 


Committee was to inquire; and, 
bringing his Motion before the House, 
the hon. Member for 
proved that there was some such grievance, 


as in | 


which the labours of the Committee he | 


wished for could remove and relieve, the 
absence of such distinct proof, prevented 
his concurrence in the proposition of his 
hon. Colleague. Before he sat down, 
however, he trusted he might be per- 
mitted to ask the noble Lord, who sat on 


| mestic industry of the country. 
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| House, what part the Governor of the 
Bank had taken with reference to the 
tax on the transfer of property? He con- 
sidered it to be so essential to the in- 
terests of those concerned that aright un- 
derstanding should exist as to this mat- 
| ter, that he had no hesitation whatever 
in asking the favour of the noble Lord to 
repeat his statement. 

Lord Althorp replied, that what he had 
stated last night, with reference to the 
Governor of the Bank, was, that he had 
his (the Governor’s) authority to say, that, 
in his opinion, the measure he proposed 
respecting the imposition of the tax on 

the transfer of stock and other property, 
was perfectly practicable, and that there 
| would be no difficulty in collecting the 
tax; but, although he considered it to be 
practicable, he was certainly not able to 
coincide in the views of the Ministry with 
respect to its imposition.—With respect 
to the question before the House, the hon. 
Member who had brought it forward, and 
other hon. Members, had gone into topics 
which it was impossible to follow out ; 
but some of them he considered it to be 
his duty to notice. The hon. member 
for Worcester had expressed his convic- 
tion, that the members of Government 
were wrong if they intended to encourage 
foreign tré ide at the expense of the home, 
or the colonial trade. It was far from 
the intention, and equally so from the 
wishes, of Ministers to do any thing of 
the kind, neither would they ever consent 
to support the colonial trade at the ex- 
pense of the home trade. As to the al- 
teration in the tax which the hon. Mem- 
ber had said would press on the colonial 
trade heavily, what had the Government 
proposed to do? They had proposed to 
raise a sum of one million of money with- 
out increasing the pressure on the con- 
sumer; they did not, therefore, contem- 
plate any pressure on the colonial trade, 
but how best to relieve the people. The 
great object which the Government had 
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| in view was, ratherto promote the interests 
the City had not | 


of the home than the foreign trade; he 
did not knew whether they should suc- 
ceed, but certainly their efforts were chiefly 
directed towards the promotion of the do- 
With re- 
spect to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who spoke last but one, he was 
ready to admit the great practical know- 


_ ledge displayed by that hon. Member, but 
the Treasury Bench, to state again to the | 


he had certainly mistaken the views under 
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which the Government had acted in alter- 
ing taxation, and the hon. Member had 
misunderstood what he (Lord Althorp) 
had stated as to the mode in which relief 
from taxation would affect the labouring 
classes. In proposing the reduction of 
the duty on coals, what he had said was, 
that if any endeavour were to be made to 
relieve the labouring classes of this coun- 
try, no measure would be so effectual 

one by which the means of employing 
them were increased ; and this one would 


have that immediate effect, and much 
more quickly than any other that could 
have been suggested. He was afraid 


was not room to afford much relief 


taxes, 


there 
by the reduction of 





but he did | 


think there was ample room for i: mproving r 
the condition of the people by increasing | 


the means for employing them. With re- 


gard to what had been said on the Cur- | 
rency question, he was of opinion that the | 


currency of the country was 


healthy state, and being so 


now in a! 
he thought | 


the House could not act in so imprudent | 


and unwarrantable a manner as to 
deavour to disturb it. With these views, 
he therefore did consider it necessary to 
say, that it was not the intention of Go- 
vernment to look into the subject, and 
also to express hisopinion, that any change 
in that currency would not now prove 
beneficial. In this re spect he trusted ex- 
perience would teach that caution to the 
House, which was so necessary in matters 
affecting so deeply as this did the uni- 
versal, as well as the commercial welfare 
of the country. As to the Motion of the 
hon. member for the city of London, he 
would merely observe, that it was impos- 
sible not to perceive from the returns 


made to the House, that the exports of 


the country greatly exceeded the imports, 
and as to the official and real value, that 
matter had been so often explained that, 
underthese circumstances, he did not think 
it necessary to detain the House by enter- 
ing into any detail respecting them. 


en- | 
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“Mr. Hume observed, that the hon. Mem- | 


ber for the city had said, in moving his 
resolutions, that they were highly im- 
portant, but so completely did he differ 
from the opinion of that hon. Member, 
that he thought they were not at all so. 
He had, with reference to this question, 
called some time since for a return con- 


nected with the official and real value of | 


the exports and imports of the country, 


and he held it in his hand ; he would just | 
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read a few items from it, which would 
show more clearly than any arguments that 
could be urged how very simple the subject 
was. The hon. Member then reada few ex- 
tracts from the document respecting the 
official and real value of the exports and 
imports of the country, and deduced the 
fact, that with an import, the value of 
which was declared to be at fifty-nine mil- 
lions, the country was enabled, after con- 
suming to the amount of thirty-five mil- 
lions’ worth of the same article of import, 
to export no less than seventy-three mil- 
The rates of value had been 
made a century ago, and the system had 
struggled on till the present time ; the 
rates of import for the same article dif- 
fered widely from those of export ; in th 
imports, cassia, for example, was charged 
at Is. 6d. per pound, and the export 
value was 2s. On mace, also, the im- 
port value was 12s. 6d., and the export 
19s. 6d. For the last twelve years, the 
tables had never deceived any one, though 
before he had the honour of a seat in that 
House they were relied on, and Mr. Pitt 
had attached vast importance to them. 
He thought the manner of making out 
these accounts ought to be altered, and 
he hoped the time was not far distant 
when the tables of the value of the im- 
ports and exports of the country would be 
formed upon principles entirely different 
from those upon which they were now 
constructed. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson hoped the House 
would negative the Motion of the hon. 
Member by agreeing to the previous ques- 
tion, which he rose to move. He could 
not, however, feel otherwise than pleased 
that the hon. Member had introduced the 
subject, as it had been the means of pro- 
ducing the enlightened observations of the 
hon. member for St. Ives, (Mr. Morison) 
who had shown much practical informa- 
tion and great judgment. All the dif- 
ference of opinion that existed on the 
subject of the official values was founded 
on, and consisted in the price of the ar- 
ticle being looked at solely, and without 
any reference to the quality. It was im- 
possible that the trade of this country 
should have been carried on to the con- 
stant loss of those who engaged in it—and 
he could not but feel glad that the hon. 
member for the City had been so fully 
replied to by those hon. Members who 
had preceded him in addressing the 
House. A statement relative to the con- 


lions’ worth. 
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sumption of necessaries, and of the articles | 960,000 ewt. in 1830, in spite of a very 
used in the manufactures of the country, | considerable increase in the pric fj 
had been put into his hands a short time iteet inrising was principally tomake that 
hefore he entered the House, the result of short statement to the H 

which proved, that the annual consumption | cause he knew that the d 

of each of these branches had increased to hich it was Ce ¢ l not 

a very considerable amount within the bility, be in the hands o n 

last two years. Thus in 1829, the con-| ber. [n his hum it Deen 
sumption of coffee was 19,000,600 Ibs., | be contended that th peo] ‘ :' 
an enormous increase compared to what } dr dfully depressed, w! , 

it was a few vears avo, when it was no that the consumpt of 

more than 6,000,000 Ibs. In the rl used by them ha uch ' 
1830, however, the consumption He certainly entert La stron Lion 
22,000,000 Ibs. In 1829, the consump- | that a considerable deg of 7} 

tion of sugar was 3,539,000 ewt.; in] existed in veral bi hy of t 

1830, it was 3,790,000 cwt. Of tea, the p t, as comps with other ] ( 
consumption in 1829 was 29,000,000 | In a country situated like this, howey 
Ibs; in 1830, it was 30,000,000 Ibs. The | great fluctuations necessarily occu red 
consumption of tobacco and snuff had | they grew inevitably from our « pli 
increased to a similar extent; and wine, | relations; and he wished this to | i] 
also, had increased from 5,217,000 gal- | understood, as he conceived that too much 
lons in 1829, to 6,380,000 gallons in importance was attributed to oceasional 
1830. These were the articles he had | instances of depression and prosp 
particularly noticed, and their increased | He could not sit down without advei 
consumption wasa pretty positive proof that | to another fact, perhaps sufficiently proved 
the condition of the people could not be} by the increase of consumption. — 'T! 
so much deteriorated as the hon. and | Hor use, he was sure, would | 1 wit 
worthy Alderman would have the House | tisfaction, that 1 5 1 Ce | 
to suppose. It was impossible to imagine sireiy than they had been { 
that the numbers of the population had | since in the manufacturing districts, and 
increased proportion to the increased | that the working classes employed in m 
consumption of the articles he had men- | nufactories were in a much better situ 
tioned; and he therefore took it for | hey had been for some time p 
eranted, that the quantity consumed by | ‘neral description ; 
each individual was greater than it was a | except hand 1 weavel Os 
few years since. Now, the consumption | situation was extren ly pitiable: this el 

of manufactures had increased in a similar | of persons was extremely n us, and 
manner. In 1829, the import of cotten | suffered more th any other, perha 
was 204,000,000 Ibs.; in 1830, it was | from the chaner produced by macl 

270 000,000 Ibs. Asto silk, about which | | h suid not allow th who a 
so nets had been done, and of which so | avainst machinery to co awav with the im- 
much had been said, the amount of raw | pression that the distress of the hand 
silk imported in 1829 was 2,601,000 Ibs., | weavers was altogether to bed to 
a wonderful increase upon all former years. | machinery. The trade which the hand- 
In 1830, however, the qui tity Imported | loom \ eavers followed was one very easy 
was, 4,170,000 lbs., an increase of “nearly | of acquirement, eres therefore, resorted 
100 per cent within one year, Of wool, | to by a great number of person The 
the importation, in 1829, was 22,000,000 | influx of Irish also assisted to swell t 
lbs.3 in 1830, it was 31,600,000 Ibs. An | number; and this, together with the i 
increase in the importation of tallow had provements in machinery, tended to keep 
also taken place, with a contemporaneous | those engaged in this | h of industry 
increase of the price of the article, which | per! in belo v any other class of 1 

was greatly used in soap-making and | fact labourers 
other manufactures, the importation had Mr. Ward hoped the House would pay 
increased from 1,025,000 ewt. in 1829, | him the compliment to permit him to 
to 1,130,000 ewt. in 1830. The im- | read the statement of the Governor of t] 
portation of flax also, another article | Bank of Eneland, in that centleman n 
greatly used in our manufactures, had in- | words. The Governor said, “ he wished 
creased from 800,000 ewt. in 1829, to | most distinctly to state, that he never was 
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applied to by any member of Government 


for his opinion as to the propriety or im- 
proprik ty of | WVing atax upon ihe trans- 


fer < f fund d pre perty.” The Governor 


further stated, that “ he only felt himself 


respoi sible for the opinion, that it would 
be practicable to carry the tax into ¢ Hect, 
if it was imposed.” The Governor had 
only done what he (Mr. Ward) should 


feel himself bound to do towards any Mi- 
nistry, Whig or Tory—namely, gave a 
sincere Opinion on a_ practical subject. 
With respect to the expe diency of the pro- 

however, the Goy 


> seq 
“he had given an opinion in 


measure, POP 


sti ted, that 


writin r ¢ oamst the me asure, to a ventie- 
man not at all conne ected with Ministers. 


the written 


Mr. 


‘ ] 
Statement of the 


Attwood said, that 
Governor of the Bank 
at 


ACCO 


nce 


of England was entirely in ra 

vith the statement of the noble Lord. 
There was another part of the state- 
ment of the right | Gentleman, (Mr. 
igh Thomson) however, more m- 
portant, and which called for some obser- 


The House and the country were 


hon. 


much 


vation. 


} 7’ . J 4 
deluded, time after time, by statements of 
> . 
founded on Custom-house do- 


The right Gentleman 


thought he had proved, not that distress was 


prosperity, 


cuments. hon. 
‘fti0% . Boast at + wre rate eve . a} 
mitigated, UL that prosperity was genera, 
+1 * re 
because there was an increased Cconsump- 


Now, lic would 


ae - J 
le fact, which would go to 
' 


tion of cotton and coffee. 
state a sing 
prove how fallacious opinions we re, founded 
on such partial instances of increased con- 
SUI ptIon. In the town of Manchester the 
consumption of coflee had imereased, but 
the work-people drank that beverage with- 
out milk; and had resorted to it 
it was cheaper than milk. 

poverty ¢ f the workmen of Manchester, 
which mduced the from the 
luxury of mixing milk with their cofiec, 
quote d as a ¢ onvineme 


because 


cessive 


ml 
ine e: 





m to abstain 


however, Was DOW 
proof of the prosperity of the country at 
large. [Ef lis Majesty's Government would 
pay more attention to the petitions of the 


ople, and less to ofhcial documents, 
lhey we ald a 
He would suggest, that a 
laid down, that no Minister 


or other person having a 


conclusions. 
rule should be 
of the Crown, 
at on the "Treasury-bench, s:ould ever 
reier to a document im ordei to found a 
conclusion that the people were prosperous, 
without bemge at the same time conipell dl 


to read at least one petition, coming from 


{ COMMONS} 


void coming to those delusive | 
lextensively in that trade who would not 


{ 


| 


the people, in order that the House might | landed interest continued depressed, it 
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see whether the people agreed with him in 
his conclusion on what it might be sup 
posed they would be the best judges—thei 
own condition. There were some Gentle- 
men in that House who condemned th 
theorists, and put forward the ories of thei 
own. So enamoured were those Gentk 
men with theory, that the: 
The hon. member for St. Ives 


facts becanie 
theories. 
(Mr. Morison) had said, that the country 
would float through its present difficulti s, 

the same time he stated, that th 
country had no difficulties to float through, 


and at 


is it had not been in a more prosperous 


staf since the ot the war. 


state conclusion 
Now, the worthy Alderman (Waithman 
had at least as good opportunities oi 
learning the state of trade as the 

Viember (Mr. Morison), and no two state 


hon 


Varlance than itis 
The hon, 


hot 


nents could be more at 
hon. Member. 


however, 


and that of the 
Member’s statement, 
merely at variance with that of the wortliy 
Alderman, but with every statement that 
had reached the House tn petitions. These 
petitionsall concurred tn stating, that trade 
was diminished, and labour met no ade- 
quate return; that capital was deteriorat 
ing, distress increasing, and the productive 
classes sinking into misery. Statements 
to that effect were made in_ petitions 
coming from that part of the city in which 
the hon. Member resided, from the assem 
bled county of Middlesex, and from dif 
ferent parts of the kmgdom. He would 
appeal to Ministers themselves as to the 
situation of various branches of productive 
Was it not known, that the 


was 


are 
HCGuUstry. 


West-India interest was on the brink of 


ruin, and struggling for existence? The 
East-India trade was only in a trifling de- 
gree more prosperous. He referred to the 
hon. member for Staffordshire (Mr. Lit- 
tleton) whether those engaged in that 
ereat branch of manufacturing indus 
try which he represented, were not sul- 
fering under distress and misery? In the 
cotton trade there might have been some 
partial improvement; but he ventured to 
say there was not any todividual engaged 
oladly retreat from it, if he could 
safely, with his capital. As to the agri 
cultural interest, its condition was too well 


do so 


known to be talked away by statements 


consisting of figures; and those who con- 


, 
sidered the relations of this country, well 


knew that while so eveat a branch as the 
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was impossible the other branches of pro- 
ductive industry ga be in a prosperous 
state. The noble Lord (Althor; p) talkec | 
of the healthy state of 
he warned him that he could entertain no 


the curreney, but 


dangerous to t! 
ld t; 


opinion more 
In conclusion, he wok 
mention a fact in opposition to the stat 

ment of the noble bee. that prosperity 
was proved by an increase of consumption 
of produce. The importation of sugar 
from the West Indies had regularly and 
gradually increase to thi 
right hon. Gentleman to reconcile 
with the fact, that those colontes were 
never so much distressed as when the im- 
portation was the greatest. The fact was, 
that necessity drove the West-India pro- 
prietors to force the age sien the market, 
and the Son of 

by the Ministry as 
“Mr. Courte ieee rose 
intention of . nding his right hon. suc- 
cessor (Mr. rier He did not 
understand 4 ie right hon. Gentleman to 
indulge in any general assertion of national 
prosperity ; i had only argued, 
important documents in his possession, 
that some particular interests were in a 
more prosperous state than they had been. 
From a document showing the great in- 


( 
ike leave to 


Ll: and he left it 


his dist ress Was h ale d 
 proot of prosps rity 
with the singular 


from LWO 
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, ae 4 . r 
that subject, it would be found, perhaps, 
that he fie. Coar nay) shi ulcdl not ¢ { | 
difter from him, The worth \lderman 


contende et that aithouch the 








uantity of 
manufactured good rad Ine? lf 
profits had diminished; to which he could 
only repeat the answer he had < t 
worthy Alderman last S rat | 
could not exnec { | ive If b th wa 


AT: 1 ‘ 
Neither the present Gsoverm ent nor the 





I 
last should be varved with the fluctu 
tions which took plac in the conditi ol 
the country, any further than it could be 

lshown that the caus of those fluctu 

| tions ithin their reach. Efe should 

| mnly obsers in conclusi », t] t he should 
allow the character of wisdom the mea- 
sures of Governm C, at ll events until 
hon. Gentlemen broucht forward specifi 

i 
nit res, which they concetved would 
re [1 the evils they comp! ined of. 
Mr. Hunt said, that with all the powe: 
and research of the worthy Alden 


(Waithman), he had not enabled liim 
(Mr. Wunt) to understand the 

should have left the House in 
but for f 

nember for Bridge 
and of the hon. Member near — (Mr. 
Morison). The hon. 
north had referred to the 
he (Mr. Tfunt) 


1 
nd he 


1 ; 
enorance the speeches Oo 


north (Mr.W.Whitmorc) 


member for 
Corn-laws : and 


sridse- 


rose 








crease of Juxuries imported within the last 
two years, he had reasonably inferred, that 
the state of the consumers had rather im- 
proved within that period, The right hon. 
Gentleman showed from another docu. | 
ment, that the consumption of tl 
rials of certain manufactures had 


} 


xe mate- 
} + , 
tereathy 


increased, and it was only reasonable to Che hon. Gentleman (Mi Morison) had 
conclude, that this unreserved consump- | attempted to convince the House th 
tion of the materials of manufacture could | there was much less distress now in t] 
not take place without affording increased | country than there had been for many 


employment to those engaged in manu- 
facture. He (Mr. Courtenay) calied on 
those Gentlemen who 
free trade to come forward 
propositions that would 
wanted. Until they came forward with 
some distinct proposals, he had a right to 
presume that they What 
measure did they wish the Government to 
adopt ? 

Mr. Hume.—Let 
the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Courtenay continued—The Corn- 
laws were not amongst measures 
which the opponents of free trade usually 
complained of; but if the hon. Member | 
brought forward a distinct proposition on 


were opposed 10 
! 


with specific 
show what they 


were wron 


them do away witl 


those 





| Ol a motion 


sure the country would never be ma satis 
i factory state until that sul ect wa d. 





















purpose of saying, that he hac 
on th: ut subject. 
enemy to the « 


} 


he had been a larg 


vears; and thericht hon. Gentleman (M 
P, Tl erage aight in tl hailed th hon 
Meimber’s declar: tion, and dubbed him 
"-a man ae ereat experience : Th , he n 
Member might have had ereat experienc: 
in Franee, and Italy, and Piedmont, 
wh h he had travelled 
bat if app had \ hittle ( 
perience in The hon. Mer 





that if they went into the cott 
they would find tea and 


ber said, 
‘anv lal eae 
of any taboure! 


sugar. That was 


no proot of con 


however, formany families might be found 
ein tea and sugar, and vet havine 
n ting but raves to cover them. But wi 

‘id they drink tea with snear? Becanse 


it was a delightful, delicious, and bi 
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witching beverage. It was the very re- 
verse of all he had said of tobacco, and 
every one, hie believed, liked this beverage. 
But what else had the cottager? The bon. 
Member said bread and cheese. That he 
denied. There was no cheese, and scarcely 
any bread. ‘The manufacturers of the 
North were in abject misery. It was said, 
the cotton-spinners were better of than 
they had been. They were now enabled 
to earn from 16s. to ll. 5s. a week, he 
understood, but then they worked sixteen 
hours a day, and there was scarcely an 
instance of a man at that work living be- 
yond forty, such was the effect of exces- 
sive labour. He felt that he should not 
do his duty to those who elected him, if he 
did not state, that, in his opinion, neither 
the labouring poor nor those in trade were 
in any thing like a state of prosperity. 
In the parish in which he lived (Christ- 
church, Surrey), there were 1,200 house- 
holders, and he heard the Collector state, 
at the last parish meeting, that there were 
600 summonses out against persons who 
had not paid their taxes. He and his ser- 
vants entered 6,000 shops every year in 
his humble trade, and the result of his 
experience was directly contrary to that of 
the hon. member for St. Ives. He was 
sorry to hear Government holding out that 
the country was in a state of prosperity, 
as a similar declaration from the late Go- 
vernment had given general dissatisfaction. 
No doubt the hon. Member's experience 
in commerce was very great, but in stating 
his experieuce as to the amount of dis- 
tress in the country, he had deluded him- 
self, or was deluding the House and the 
country. 

Mr. James Morison explained. His ob- 
servations were not general, but merely 
directed to certain great branches of trade. 

Sir Won. Johnson stated, that in the 
manufacturing districts, no workman was 
at present out of employment unless from 
his own fault, and there was no time when 
wages were capable of purchasing so many 
necessaries. 

Mr. Ewart admitted, that the intro- 
duction of machinery might be attended 
with inconvenience at first; still, however, 
he should hail every improvement of the 
kind as a national benefit in the end. He 
stated, as rather a remarkable and important 
fact, that within the last week, the first 
importation of silk took place into Liver- 
pool from the United States. 

Mr. J. Martin observed, that though 
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he had been a banker for forty years, he 
never remembered a period when there 
was so little commercial distress as at 
present. A property-tax might be a just 
tax, considered in the abstract, but income 
was a bad criterion, and unfortunately the 
subject admitted of no other. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman, in reply, in- 
sisted that there was great distress in the 
country at present. As an instance, he 
would mention the case of asingle parish in 
the City, containing eight hundred house- 
holders, two hundred of whom had been 
summoned before him for poor-rates which 
they were unable to pay. This fact had 
not been disproved. The right hon. mem- 
ber for Totness had taunted him with never 
having brought forward any specific mea- 
sure on the subject; but he (Mr. Waith- 
man) did not remember to have ever heard 
of the right hon. member for Totness 
bringing forward a specific measure, ex- 
cept when he was in Office. ‘ Let hiin 
put me,” exclaimed Mr. Waithman, “ in 
the same situation before he calls upon me 
to bring forward a specific measure.” He 
denied that the silk-trade had increased, 
and concluded by repeating his cali upon 
the Government to turn its attention to 
the statements he had brought forward. 

The Previous Question carried without 
a division. 


in Facrortirs.] Mr. 
to move for leave to 


APPRENTICES 
Hobhouse rose 
bring in a Bill to repeal the laws relating 
to Apprentices in Cotton and other Facto- 
ries, and in Cotton and other Mills, and to 
make further provisions in heu thereof. 
The House had upon a former occasion 
given its sanction to a bill which he had 
introduced for reculatinge the employment 
of apprentices in factories. With a view 
to render more effectual thi 
that measure, he was now induced to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate 
and extend all the former laws on. this 
subject. It was a satisfaction to him to 
be now enabled to state, that whereas, when 
he first proposed to Parliament a measure 


on this subject, it was opposed by some of 


the most respectable master manufacturers, 
he now knew, both from private sources 
and from the petitions which had been 
presented to the House, that in proposing 


this Bill, he did so with the consent olf 


all the master manufacturers who were 
most interested in the trade, and who 
were the best judges of what was most 
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calculated to serve it. In the Bill which 
he intended to bring forward, he should 
endeavour to carry into full effect the 
provisions of the former measure, and he 
should endeavour by means of it to put 
down in all factories a system which had 
given rise to the most calamitous—nay, 
cruel—results, which he conceived too 
painful to detail to the House. He un- 
derstood from the master manufacturers, 
that unless the House should step forward 
and interfere so as to put an end to the 
night-work in the small factories where it 
was practised, it would be impossible for 
the large and respectable factories which 
conformed to the existing law to compete 
with them. He should also endeavour to 
carry into effect the provisions of the law, 
by extending the age under which ap- 
prentices should be entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law, from sixteen, which 
was the age specified in the existing law, 
to eighteen, The next point with regard 
to which he wished to introduce an im- 
provement, the working. 
Under the existing law they extended to 
twelve, and in most factories they were 
extended to thirteen and a half hours, 
allowing to the workinen half an hour for 
breakfast, and half an hour for dinner. 
Ife should propose tu his bill to limit the 
hours of actual and constant employment 
to eleven and a half hours, which was as 


was hours of 


much as any person under cighicen should 
be called on to work. Such were the ob- 
jects of the Bill, which he boped would 


procure for it the assistance of the Govern- | 


ment, for the more the subject was con- 
sidered, the more would the necessity ap 
pear, of adopting some measure that would 
put an end to the present practice. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill, 

Mr. Fyler seconded the Motion, and 


linent 
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Windsor Custle, &c. 


the subject, which as yet he had not had 
an opportunity of presenting to the House. 
He was convinced measure of 
the sort was necessary, for both manufac- 
turers and operatives combined in recom- 
mending it. He hoped, therefore, that 
the House would receive the proposition 
with all the attention which the justice 
and humanity of its object re quired. 

Mr. Littleton said, that he also had 
petitions in support of the measure from 
Stockport and from Chester. 

Leave given to bring in t] 


that some 


\ ea 
RC Dil. 


Winpsor Casthie AND BuckINGHAM 
Patace.] Lord Althorp laid before the 
House certain papers relating to the new 


palace of St. James’s, and to the supply 


of the furniture of Windsor Castle. ‘The 
noble Lord then moved that the papers 
be referred to a Select Committee. Jle 


said, that when he first entered upon the 


| duties of the office which he then had the 


honour to fill, he found in that department 
a great number of papers relative to the 
workmen employed upon Buckingham- 
palace, who complained that money was 
due to them, and that they were suflering 
great distress from not being paid then 
just demands. He had found 


quiry, that the cause of this, certainly not 


upon m- 


very reputable, state of aflairs was, that 
the estimates of the works had been so 
enormously exceeded, that no monev was 


left for the service at the dispos il of the 


v Board. The origmal estimates 
that had reecived the sanction of Parlia 
amounted the 
Lords of the Treasury had thought it 
proper to sanction a further expenditure 


Treasury 


to 496,0008. and 


of 3, 5107, makine together the sum 
total of 499,5102. It appearcd, however, 
i by the accounts to Midsummer, 1830, 


thanked the hon. Member for bringing | 
the subject under the consideration of the | 


House. 

Mr. Hume expressed a doubt as to the 
propriety of the House of Commons coming 
to the resolution, that no manufacturer 
should be permitted to have children at 
night-work under any circumstances. 

Mr. Sadler gave his cordial concurrence 
to the proposed measure, and expressed 
great satisfaction at having heard the 
statement of the hon. member for West- 
minster. 

Lord Morpeth said, that a petition had 
been forwarded to him from Bradford upon 








’ 


} 


that the amount of the sums expended 


up to that date was 576,3531., being an 
excess above the estimate of 76,8002. and, 
after allowing about 5,000/. for the pro- 
duce of the sale of certain machinery, would 
certainly be 71,0002. more than there was 
at first any probability of expending. 
This related to works already done, but 
certain it was, that Buckingham Palace 
was not in a condition to be inhabited, nor 
any thing like it. ‘The estimate of what 
remained to be spent upon the building, 
according to Mr. Nash’s account of works 
not begun, was 21,000/. There were 
works stated to have been ordered by the 
late King, and not included in the esti- 
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witching beverage. It was the very re- 
verse of all he had said of tobacco, and 
every one, he believed, liked this beverage. 
But what else had the cottager? The bon. 
Member said bread and cheese. That he 
denied, There was no cheese, and scarcely 
any bread. ‘The manufacturers of the 
North were in abject misery. It was said, 
the cotton-spinners were better of than 
they had been. They were now enabled 
to earn from 16s. to ll. 5s. a week, he 
understood, but then they worked sixteen 
hours a day, and there was scarcely au 
instance of a man at that work living be- 
yond forty, such was the effect of exces- 
sive labour. He felt that he should not 
do his duty to those who elected him, if he 
did not state, that, in his opinion, neither 
the labouring poor nor those in trade were 
in any thing like a state of prosperity. 
In the parish in which he lived (Christ- 
church, Surrey), there were 1,200 house- 
holders, and he heard the Collector state, 
at the last parish meeting, that there were 
600 summonses out against persons who 
had not paid their taxes. He and his ser- 
vants entered 6,000 shops every year in 
his humble trade, and the result of his 
experience was directly contrary to that of 
the hon. member for St. Ives. He was 
sorry to hear Government holding out that 
the country was in a state of prosperity, 
as a similar declaration from the late Go- 
vernment had given general dissatisfaction. 
No doubt the hon. Member's experience 
in commerce was very great, but in stating 
his experience as to the amount of dis- 
tress in the country, he had deluded him- 
self, or was deluding the House and the 
country. 

Mr. James Morison explained. His ob- 
servations were not general, but mercly 
directed to certain great branches of trade. 

Sir Win. Johnson stated, that in the 
manufacturing districts, no workman was 
at present out of employment unless from 
his own fault, and there was no time when 
wages were capable of purchasing so many 
necessaries. 

Mr. Ewart admitted, that the intro- 
duction of machinery might be attended 
with inconvenience at first; still, however, 
he should hail every improvement of the 
kind as a national benefit in the end. He 
stated, as rather a remarkable and important 
fact, that within the last week, the first 
importation of silk took place into Liver- 
pool from the United States. 

Mr. J. Martin observed, that though 
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he had been a banker for forty years, he 
never remembered a period when there 
was so little commercial distress as at 
present. A property-tax might be a just 
tax, considered in the abstract, but income 
was a bad criterion, and unfortunately the 
subject admitted of no other. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman, in reply, in- 
sisted that there was great distress in the 
country at present. As an instance, he 
would mention the case of asingle parish in 
the City, containing eight hundred house- 
holders, two hundred of whom had been 
summoned before him for poor-rates which 
they were unable to pay. This fact had 
not been disproved. The right hon. mem- 
ber for Tiotness had taunted him with never 
having brought forward any specific mea- 
sure on the subject; but he (Mr. Waith- 
man) did not remember to have ever heard 
of the right hon. member for Totness 
bringing forward a specific measure, ex- 
cept when he was in Office. ‘ Let hin 
put me,” exclaimed Mr. Waithman, “ in 
the same situation before he calls upon me 
to bring forward a specific measure.” He 
denied that the silk-trade had increased, 
and concluded by repeating his cali upon 
the Government to turn its attention to 
the statements he had brought forward. 

The Previous Question carried without 
a division. 


Apprenticrs 1X Facrories.] Mr. 
Hobhouse rose to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the laws relating 
to Apprentices in Cotton and other Facto- 
ries, and in Cotton and other Mills, and to 
make further provisions in lieu thereof. 
The House had upon a former occasion 
given its sanction to a bill which he had 
introduced for regulating the employment 
of apprentices in factories. With a view 


to render more effectual the purposes of 


that measure, he was now induced to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate 
and extend all the former Jaws on this 
subject. It was a satisfaction to him to 
be now enabled to state, that whereas, when 
he first proposed to Parliament a measure 


on this subject, it was opposed by some of 


the most respectable master manufacturers, 
he now knew, both from private sources 
and from the petitions which had been 
presented to the House, that in proposing 


this Bill, he did so with the consent of 


all the master manufacturers who were 
most interested in the trade, and who 
vere the best judges of what was most 
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calculated to serve it. In the Bill which 
he intended to bring forward, he should 
endeavour to carry into full effect the 
provisions of the former measure, and he 
should endeavour by means of it to put 
down in all factories a system which had 
given rise to the most calamitous—nay, 
cruel—results, which he coneeived 
painful to detail to the House. He un- 
derstood from the master manufacturers, 
that unless the House should step forward 
and interfere so as to put an end to the 
night-work in the small factories where it 
was practised, it would be impossible for 
the large and respectable factories which 
conformed to the existing law to compete 
with them. He should also endeavour to 
carry into effect the provisions of the law, 
by extending the age under which ap- 
prentices should be entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law, from sixteen, which 
was the age specified in the existing law, 
to eighteen. The next point with regard 
to which he wished to introduce an im- 
provement, the hours of workine. 
Under the existing law they extended to 


too 


Was 


twelve, and in most factories they were 
extended to thirtecn a half 
allowing to the workinen half an hour for 
breakfast, and half an hour for dinner. 
He should propose tu his bill to limit the 
hours of actual and constant employment 


1 | ° 
and HOUS, 
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to eleven and a half hours, which was as | 


much as any person ubder cightcen should 


be called on to work. Such were the ob- 
jects of the Bill, which 


procure for it the assistance of the Govern- 


he boped would 


| Tr 


| that had 


ment, for the more the subject was con- | 


sidered, the more would the necessity ap 
pear, of adopting some measure that would 
put an end to the present practice. ‘The 


hon. Member concluded by moving for 


leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. Fyler seconded the Motion, and 
thanked the hon. Member for bringing 
the subject under the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. Hume expressed a doubt as to the 
propriety of the House of Commons coming 
to the resolution, that no manufacturer 
should be permitted to have children at 
night-work under any circumstances. 

Mr. Sadler gave his cordial concurrence 
to the proposed measure, and expressed 
great satisfaction at having heard the 
statement of the hon. member for West- 
minster. 

Lord Morpeth said, that a petition had 
been forwarded to him from Bradford upon 
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the subject, which as yet he had not had 
an opportunity of presenting to the House. 
He was convinced that 
the sort was necessary, for both manufac- 
turers and operatives combined in recom- 
mending it. He hoped, therefore, that 
the House would reeeive the proposition 
with all the attention which the justice 
and humanity of its object required. 

Mr. Letéleton said, that he also had 
petitions im support of the measure from 
Stockport and from Chester. 

Leave given to bring in the Dill 


some measure of 


Winpsor CastLte AND BucKINGHAM 
Patace.] Lord Althorp laid before the 
House certain papers relating to the new 
palace of St. James’s, and to the supply 
of the furniture of Windsor Castle. ‘The 
noble Lord then moved that the papers 
be referred to a Select Committee. Jk 
said, that when he first entered upon the 
duties of the office which he then had the 
honour to fill, he found in that department 
a great number of papers relative to the 
workme! employed upon Buekingham- 
palace, who complained that money was 
due to them, and that they were suflerineg 
the It 


gereat distress from not being paid 


just demands. He had found upon in- 
quiry, that the cause of this, certainly not 
very reputable, state of atlaws was, that 


the estimates of the works had been so 
enormously exceeded, that no money was 
left for the service at the 
Board. Jhe origimal estimates 


received the sanetion of P; 


dispos il of the 


asury 


1 


inent amounted to 496,0002. and the 
Lords of the Treasury had thoneht il 
proper to sanction a further expenditure 
of 3, 5102, making together the sum 


total of 499,510, 
hy the 

that the 
np to that 
excess above the estimate of 76,8002. and, 
after allowing about 5,000/. for the pro- 
duce of the sale of certain machinery, would 
certainly be 71,0002. more than there was 
at first any probability of expending. 
This related to works already done, but 
it was, that Buckingham Palace 
was not in a condition to be inhabited, nor 
any thing like it. f what 
remained to be spent upon the building, 
according to Mr. Nash’s account of works 
not begun, was 21,000/. There 
works stated to have been ordered by the 
late King, and not included in the esti- 


It appeared, however, 
accounts to Midsummer, 1850, 


amount of the sums expended 
vas 576,3531., 


date heine an 


certain 


The estimate o 


vere 














mate, Which amounted to 25,0001, besides 
a gree sum expended upon the ‘gardens 

4,0002., so that the total now to be 
oti d for, above the estimate, was about 
121,000/. It was not fair to Mr. Nash 
to place this to his conduct, for many of 
the works were not calculated for by him, 
but it would appear, that as far as he was 
concerned, bis estimate was exceeded by 
46,0000. Before the House could be 
called upon to vote the sums required to 
complete these works, it would be ne- 
cessary that a Committee should inquirc 
why the estimates had been so much 
exceeded, It was not necessary for him 
fo press upon the House that this was a 
point which ought to be inquired into, for 
he was sure that the House would feel 
as he did upon the subject. The other 
papers which he had produced related to 
the recent purchases of furniture for 















































Windsor Castle. In order to arrange the 
furniture of Windsor Castle, and to check 
the estimates which were made of the 
probable expenses, a commission of three 
pp inted, and after their 
examination jnto this part of the subject, 


they had come to thi resolutic n of sanc Lit n- 


persons had been: 


me an outlay which was not to exceed 
239,900/. This sum of 239,9002 was 
all that they had sanctioned, but in thi 
Lord Chamberlain’s office there had been 
expended upon this account the sum of 
287,7192.; and in the Lord Steward’s ! 
department, 1,76 i= besides the sum of 
3.5500. 


laid out for tapestry, making in 
the whole 
il 








the sum of 293,0362. 
excess above the estimates, after nu 





every hae tion, was about 61,0002. 
— principally upon the furniture sup- 
p hi nel by One single ira lesman, whose bill | 
was no less than 203,960. be ing 60,9601. 
more than was sanctioned for hi 
partment, aud who would not abate any 
part of _ excess unless his bi 
examined and found to be incorrect. The 
‘Treasury bieod had not refused to pay 
35,0002. of the excess, if the bill was 
found to be accurate u ipon an exan ination, 
for the articles supplied had has of so 
extraordinary a nature, that it was ab- 


! a | 


utely impossible to make any thing like 


SD 


a fair estimate, and some difhculties there- 


fore existed as to i king his account. 
But still there remained, after allowing 
5.0002, an excess of vearly 26,0002. 


Nothing could be more mayuificent than 
the mode in which Windsor Castle was 
furnished. The furniture was of a de- 
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scription very dificult for any tradesman 
to estimate its value, or what the expenses 
of supplying it might amount to. This 
however, was a reason fora Committee to 
be appointed to inquire into the subject, 
and to decide whether a sum, if not 
extravagant, at least so greatly exceeding 
the estimates, should be voted by the 
House. He should beg leave to move 
that the papers be referred to a Select 
Committee of the House. 

Colonel Srb¢horp was extremely anxi- 
ous that the just dignity of the Crown 
should be supported, but he was. also 
desirous that the hard earnings of the 
poor, that were wrung from them, should 
not be expended in an extravagant and 
unjustifiable manner, and he should there- 
fore take the sense of the House as to 
suspending the works at Buckinghain 
House and Windsor Castle, till they had 
ascertained the capability of the people 
of this country to maimtain these exorbi- 
tant demands, which he must designat: 
is nuwarrantable luxuries and superfluous 
extravawances. These were his hon 
sentiments ; and though he trusted that 

should never be wanting in respect for 
the Crown, he also hoped that the House 
would ¢o alone with him in feeling what 
also was due to the people. 

Mr. ITuxt steod up for the people of 
England; and if the House agreed to a 
Select Committee, he trusted that it would 
be such a one as would satisly the em 
The country was much indebted to th 
Press for noticing the profligate, unneces- 
sary, and extravagant expenditure ? but 
if the country had been in the ereatest 
state wel prosperity, he should protest 
uwrainst t  payien it of any portion of th 
charge till the whole ial been mvestigated 
by the Hlouse. With reeard to the tast 
of the thing, all mankind that had seen 
it had wnanimously decided upon that. 
He himself had long ago described it at a 
public meeting as a mixture of mud and 
macniticence ; besides which, it was built 
at such a place, that if any of the family 
looked out of the windows they could see 
nothing but filthy public houses. Never 
had there been such a miserable aflair be- 
fore; aud now that there was 200,000/. 
too much to pay for it, he protested 
against the payment of a single shilling, 
till the House was fully informed of the 
justice of the charge. 

Colonel Davies reminded the House, 
that a Committee had been formerly ap- 
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pointed on this very subject, but it had | estimates, an Fhe thoueht that that 3 
unfortunately been brought to a very} Lord ought to be impeached in that [Lous 
unsatisfactory conclusion ; and when he, for the exeess which bad ti place. 
had attempted the next year to renew sir J. Sebright was of opmion, that 
that Committee, the sense of the House , when estimates were so greatly exceeded, 
had been against it. Had that Cominittee | the House was bound to ma nguiry by 
heen allowed, he should have been able) whose authority it had | ( i 
to denounce the individual whom he. entertained a most unfeien et for 
hbelievedto be the guilty party ; and he even the Crown and its dignity, | he nitist 
now trusted that tardy justice would over iy, that these penses h Ni 
take him. If his (Coione! Davies’s) name | to give the people a distke, 1 fon 
were placed on the Committee now pro-| any particular individual, but | Ling 
posed, he could assure the House that no | monarchieal form ef yvernment li 
exertion on his part should be wanting: | than any peech that h ( 
for never was there a question that had | deli if th who n i 
more excited the public attention; and | affairs ch to go nd what P 
the noble Lord could not have made a| had sanctioned, they ot to do it oi 
more popular proposal than that of the | their own responsibility hin roule 
appointment of this Select Committee. | be at their peril wl they ou to | 
Mr. Hume wished to know, if they were | called on to answer for thetr duct. 
to be called on, year after vear, to examin Mr. Goni hy » I 
into estimates of overrun and unjustifiable | was the fecling of t [louse on 
expenditure, where the duties of the House | ject of the noble Lord’s motion ; and 
were hkely to end ? Ifany mdividuals had | it apy I bh t]) t] ( 
incurred — this expense without haying] should | rant ly ft] 
the sanction of the Parliament for it, | he enti urt insu \ 
let them pay for it. If the late Minis-} As the case stood at t, he w 
try had taken it on themselves to direct rye cloded= from } fut! to ti 
larger expenditure than the House had | questic: if V he ho person 
sanctioned, he thought that short work | that was fo be put upon his teal, he had 
ought tobe made of it, and that theyshould | a right to ask the Ho to look att 
be called on to pay. The only question ' documents before it CI | if | 
was, whether the tradesmen had received | was not th: pel ceusation 
orders or not? If they had not, they! referred to son ’ ho 1 | ib 
must suffer the loss: if they had, those | ordinate to him, he \ ul 
who had given the orders were responsible. | word pli em, 
He therefore doubted the propric ty of} for the testin ony ( th omn 
taking up the time of the House with; Fort reasons he | 
these questions. There had been a regular | present, from saying mor n that | 
set of Commissioners appointed to super- | concurred in the motion « the 3 
intend these matters, and he should be olad i: at the san ime he could ) 
to hear from any of them who were in the | help remarking, that h n. 
House, whether the extra expenditure had | member for Hertfordshire (sin 
or had not been sanctioned by them ? | had gone rather far in pi 
Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that he him-j the character of the exp ar it 
self had heard the hon. member for, was quite inpossil th ie could | 
Middlesex say, that he wished that a)/acquamted with the facts contained m 


proper Palace should be built for the 
King of England. 

Mr. Hume said, that he certainly had 
said that he wished 
be built once for all; but then he required 
that the plans and estimates should be 
laid before Parliament, and that there 


should be no deviation from them. When 


Lord Goderich was Chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer in that House, he rose on the 


occasion alluded to, aud pledged himself 
| quainted with the 


that there should be no excesa in the 


{Fes. 15} 


that a palace should } 


i the papers that had just been 


Table of the House. 
sit J. Si bragict had oul 


Buckingham Patace. 


ait 


ment on the supposition tn 
| had gone beyond what had | 
by Parl eeiat oo ies 
} DY arilainert ma wy 
i that those estimates had b 
| | | 

and that there had been a 


nd scandalous waste of the 
! Mr. Goulburn sri hs tihat thie 
ber sh utd wait till he was 


, ] 
facts of the case, 
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Sir J. Sebright said, that in observing 
that far too large a sum had 


ing the opinion 


been ex- 
pended, he was only express 
of every individual from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. 

Lord John Russell was sure that his 
hon. friend had not been expressing any 
opinion as to any individual, but oniy with 
regard to the system that had prevailed, of 
exceeding the expenditure that had | 
voted by that House: 
thought that thei 


t "TI } , . 
House. That practice was 


Pp 


and as to that, he 
could be but one 
opinion in the 
a most Improp. r one, and showed tha 
there ought to be laid down a fixed rule 
which should prevent its recurrence—by 
which, they would in future be 
acting better, and better discharging their 
duty to their constituents. In the Com- 
mittee that had been io last year, 


Windsor Castle, when 


doimg 


with respect to 
there was a question of req 
a vote of 100,000/, it was found that 
70,0002. had already been exp nded ; 
und in consequence, remarks, in which the 
late Mr. Husk kisson had « anon. had 
been drawn up, 


and 1 nserted in the Re- 
port; and he thought that if that was 
find some sort of 


rommending 


referred to, they night 
vuide for their future 
that report it was 
yublic work should t commenced, 
lait before 


iy State- 


proceedings. In 
propos ms that gages 
any | 
there should be an sic 
that House, together with a vear! 

yw much had been laid out, 


e had been exceeded, 


ment of | 
hether the estimat 
and what was the probable amount which 
would be re CUT d to complete the work; 
by which means Parliament would no 
longer be voting money blindfold, but be 
enabled to see its way before them, and 
either reject the vote as too ¢ xpensive, or 
if they chose to go on, be able clearly to 
ee what the amecunt of the expenditure 
voul id I be. With respect to the ‘furniture 
of Windsor Castle, they had not been 
able to find out how much had been ex- 
pended beyond the vote of Parliament ; 
and he therefore rejoiced ‘at the appoint- 
ment of this Committee, because it would 
nable Parliament to come to some de- 
cision on the 
Mir. Caleraft was the Chairman of the 
Committee that had been just referred to 
by the nobl Lord; and he agreed that 
the par vwraph in the Report that had been 
assistance in the 


subi ct. 
jCct 


mentioned would be of 
future management of such votes. With 


§ COMMONS} 
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it was true that a conversation had taken 
place on the subject; but it was held that 
it formed no part of the duty of that Com- 
mittee to inquire minutely into it. 

Mr. Labouchere had no wish to decide 
before the Report of the Committee was 
made: but he agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire, that a heavy respon- 
sibility attached itself somewhere. He 
would confess that he had no objection to 
a liberal vote in favour of Windsor Cast 
but with respect to Buckingham Palace, 
he had quite a different feeling. If, how- 
ever, he understood the noble Lord aright, 
there was to be no further expense incurred 
there ; or, at all events, the works, for th 
present, were suspended. 

Lord Althorp observed that at present all 
the works were suspended at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Mr. Goulburn was sure that the nobli 
Lord would do him the justice to bea 
out his position, when he stated, that th 
moment it was known at the ‘Treasurys 
that the estimates had been exceeded, 
that moment were the works put astop to. 

Mr. Cus¢ said, thatany Gentleman who 
had been over Buckingham Palace would 
soon sce that one reason why there had 
been so great an expense was, the want 
of some one to control the architect. Th 
did not say this in allusion to the tast 
that had been displayed, nor as castine 
any censure on the architect, but what h 
meant to contend for was, that it was enly 
hy establishing an authority in the 
Government, whose business it should b 
to exercise a control, that they could 
hope to avoid such extravagant expend 
ture for the future. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that on th 
Accession of it had 
been stated, that an opening was to lx 
Waterloo-place into rst 


his present Majesty, 


made from 
James’s-park. He now, however, wished 
toask, whether the public expectation wa: 
not likely to be altogether disa ppointed ? 
Lord Althorp was afraid, that he could 
not give a very satisfactory answer; but 
what he knew he would state. The works 
were in such progress, that he bad 
the plans and drawings ; but he believe d 
that some difficulties arose from the owners 
and occupiers of houses in Carlton gardens. 
Lord Lowther said, that there had been 
a plan, which had been objected to; but 
when he quitted Office, he had left a plan 
in the office to which there was no legal 





respect to the furniture of Windsor Castle, 





objection or difliculty. 
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Mr. Hobhouse said, that this discussion, 
if not satisfactory to the House, would at 
least be so to the country; for the admis- 
sions made by the noble Lord, and by the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces, together 
with the little responsibility which attach- 
ed to those who kept the public purse, 
must show that some new arrangement in 
these matters was necessary. And it was 
not at all requisite to wait for the decision 
of the Committee, for the House to come 
to the opinion, that the public had been 
most grossly abused by the manner in 
which this expenditure had been heretofore 
conducted. It had been well observed, 
that there was no controlling power over 
the architect. But was this understood 
when the volte was required at the hands 
of Parliament ? Was it made known that 
the demand for that grant was a mere 
farce, and was to be applic das might suit 
the absurd, extravagant, and ri- 
diculous taste of any person who might 
have the superintendence of the work ? 
The noble Lord had told them, that the 
orders for the furniture were so extrava- 
gant and unheard-of, that no tradesman 
was able to estimate their expense; and 
bow that the thing was done, it appeared 
that there was no one to be accountable 
for the fact. The right hon. member for 
Armagh (Mr. Goulburn) had very hand- 
somely said, “If there is any blaine, let it 
be divided amongst us; but Ido not think 
that there is any blame.” But he begged 
to ask that mght hon. Gentleman one 
simple question.—Had there not been 
agross excess above the amount of the 
estimate? And if the right hon. Gentle- 
man allowed that, he ought also to be 
able to teli them on whose responsiblity 
he had permitted it. Nor was this merely 
a question of pounds, shillings and pence. 
It ought to be carried still further ; for on 
Mr. Nash’s own testimony it appeared, 
that those expenses had been incurred 
“in consequence of the orders of his 
Royal Patron and Master :”” he used Mr. 
Nash’s own words. If, then, this was 
the case, he wanted to know how there 
had been found a Ministry ready to pander 
to such commands? In this shape it 
became a serious constitutional question ; 
and he trusted that as such it would meet 
withfullattention. It was true, that asct of 
Commissioners had been appointed, but 
what was it that they had done? flad 
they limited any expense? Had _ they 
placed any restriction upon the ope erations 


bizarre, 
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of the architect? He had heard of no 


such thing, so that, in fact, they only 
figured as a set of dilettanti, who had 
done morsong 8s all. He trusted, however, 
that the House of Commons would learn 
wisdom from what had gone before, and 
take care that the game was not played 
again, to the detriment of all justice, and 
to i injury of the country. 

*. Hughe s Thue ghe s wished to ask, whe- 
io it was true, that his present Majesty 
had declared his determination not to 
adopt Buckingham Palace as_ his resi- 
dence; and if so, to what purpose that 
building was to be applied ? 

Lord Althorp was not able to answer 
that que stion, 

Mr. Ltuthven was glad that the House 
appeared to be eenerally agreed as to the 
propriety of the appointment of the Coim- 
mittee; for undoubtedly the people had, 
at least, a right to know 
was expended, 


how their money 


Colonel Sibiéhorp said, that, understand- 
ing from the noble Lord that the works at 
Buckingham House were suspended, he 
should not divide the House on that point. 

The appointment of the Cominittee was 
then agreed to. 

Lord Althorp, in moving the names of 
the Members to form the Committee, ob 
uestion relative to the 
e into St. James’s- 


served, that in the q 
opening of a passag 
park, he had been taken by surprise. Te 
now understood that there was no legal 
difficulty to the undertaking, and the 
passage to the public would be opened as 


soon as possible. 


The Ga 
in bringing 


MELAaws.| Lord Althorp said, 
forward the Motion of which be 
had given notice, it was not necessary for 
him, at that late hour, pe genet the House 
the evil pro duced by the Game-laws, ac- 
ictments. No 
part of the legislative volume had produced 
inducing to crime, by the 
inflic iion of misery, and by the provocation 
of vice; and the number of able men that 
were constantly committed to prison, and 
there learned all sorts of vices, sufliciently 
showed the bad working of the system. 
One of the principal causes of this was, 
that the Game-laws, on the principle 
which now regulated them, were contrary 
to the feelu ers 5 and opini Ls of the people 
of England. Instead of giving the owner 


“ te " . 
cording to thy present en 


more evi il, by 


of land a full right over his own property, 
the principle of the Game-laws gaye ex- 
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tensive privileges to one particular class. 
Although it was well known that no one, 
under the present laws, could preserve 
game, unless he was the owner of proper- 
ty; yet persons who were the owners of 
such property had no legal rights to the 
game upon it. His object, therefore, was, 
to get rid of these anomalies, and, by 
placing the laws on a more reasonable 
basis, to conciliate the feelings of the 
country towards them, giving them at the 
saine time an equal chance of being wil- 
lingly obeyed by the people. When the 
member for Buckinghamshire (The Mar- 
quis of Chandos) had proposed to bring 
forward his bill, he (Lord Althborp) bad 
offered that noble Lord the assistance of 
the Government onthe subject; but when 
the amendments the Government proposed 
were submitted to that noble Lord, he 
stated that they were such as to make his 
an entirely new bill, and he therefore de 
clined the proposal. At that late hour of 
the night he did not intend to argue the 
question at length; he would, however, 
state the principal regulations which he 
intended to propose; and though there 
certainly was a very great difference be- 
tween the two bi ills, yet he was bound to 
say, that his Bill coincided in many points 
with that of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord proposed to repeal all the laws which 
at present existed with respect to game, 
and sodid he. The great difference between 
hin proposition and that of the noble Lord’s 
was, that the noble Lord preserved a qua- 
lification, which he proposed to get rid of. 
He meant to do away with all qualifications 
whatever, \ | 
ing a sum fora license, which should not 
be of a very large amount, to be qualified 
to kill game. The noble Lord permitted 
the sale of game, so did his Bill. The 
noble Lord secured the owners of game 
against fraud, and in this he concurred 
with the noble Lord, by compelling all the 
dealers in game to take out a license. 
He thought it was not desirable to allow 
every person to sell game who pleased, 
without any control, as that might en- 
courage depredations on property; and 
therefore he retained the licensing system. 
The mode by which he proposed to protect 
the landowner w: is, by the law of trespass. 
He would allow the landowners wr arry 
trespassers on their property before two 
Justices, by whom they might be sum- 
marily punished. There was one import- 
ant part of the present law intended to 


VAY - 


and allow any person, on 
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prevent night poaching, which was, le 
admitted, a great evil: but he believed 
that increasing the severity of the law had 
much tended to promote battles and blood- 
shed. The noble Lord, in his bill, pro 

posed that night poaching should be pu- 
nished, for the first offence by three monthis’ 
confinement, and at the end of that, secu- 
rity was to be found for good behaviour; for 
the second offence the noble Lord proposed 
six months’ imprisonment, also, with se 

curity at the end of the confinement ; and 
for the third offence he proposed that it 
should be regarded as a misdemeanour, and 
the offender be liable to imprisonment o1 
transportation for seven years. In his 

(| ord Althorp’ s) Bill he proposed to mak« 

the punishment for the first two offences 
somewhat hivher. For the first offence he 
proposed four months’ imprisonment; for 
the second oftence eight months; and for 
the third offence he propose id that it should 
he treated as a misdemeanour, and pu- 
nished with two vears’ imprisonment, but 
not by tri wnsport: ition. He left out that 
part whieh required security, because it 
was plain that to demand security from 
persons of the d 
usnally committed these offences, 
condemn them to imprisonment for an 
indefinite period. That was not, he knew, 
the noble Lord’s intention, but that wouid 
be the result of demanding security. These 
and they would. he 


escription of those who 
was 10 


were his propositions, 
believed, give persons of 
conditions the amusement of sporting. 
He hid thus stated, the difference between 
his bill and that of the noble Lord. There 
was, however, difference, which 
he had forzotten. By the noble 

Bill, if 
in the fields by night they 
liable to tr ansportati m for fourteen years. 
That clause he had wholly omitted. Hav- 
ing thus stated the principal objects ot 
his Bill, he had only to move for leave to 
bring it in. 


all classes and 


another 


Lord's 
three persons were found together 
vere rendered 


Mr. Bethell said, that he approved of 


the measure. He was satisfied that th: 
Game-laws never could be reconciled to 
the feelings of the gh unless all qua 
lifications whatever were done away. [le 
could say, as a Magistrate, that the 
present laws were so severe that they 
could not be executed, and if executed, 
would do more harm than good. 

Sir J. Shelley stated, that he was sure 
the noble Lord would find himself deceived 
in his expectations of the good he antici- 
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pated, but he would not oppose the noble 
Lord’s motion. 

Mr. Fyler expressed great satisfaction 
at the undertaking of the neble Lord. 
He was glad to see the measure taken up 
by the Government, and trusted that it 
would be successful. 

Mr. Littleton expressed an opinion in 
favour of the Bill, but suggested that there 
should be two licenses—-one of little cost, 
to allow a man to shoot over his own land, 
and another, to cost a larger sum, to allow 
him to shoot generally. [fa high license 
were imposed upon a small freeholder, it 
would operate as a prohibition. 

Colonel Wood objected to the two li- 
censes proposed by the hon. Member, 
and wished the Bill to be made as simple 
as possible. He cordially concurred in the 
principles of the Bill, and hoped that it 
might come to a happy issue. He sug- 


vested to the noble Lord the propricty of 


dividing the Bill into two parts, separating 
the money clauses from all the parts that 
merely related to game. If the noble 
Lord retained the money clauses with the 
Bill for if any 
amendment were made in the measure in 
the other House, the whole Bill would be 
lost. He, therefore, recommended a di- 
vision. 

Sir J. Se bright wave his hearty concur- 
rence to the measure. The Game-laws 
were so bad, that any alteration in them 
must be for the better; but till to-night 
he had never heard a plan which gave him 
full satisfaction upon the point. 

Lord J. Russell thought it would not be 
advisable, at the time of doing away the 
qualification, to lower the license; on the 
contrary, he thought the price of the game 
certificate should be raised, and he believ- 
ed it was the intention of his noble friend 
to propose to raise it to 5. in the Com- 
mittee. As to the money. clauses, he 
hoped, before the Bill proceeded so far as 
the other House, that the two Houses 
would come to an understanding about 
their privileges, which would remove the 
obstacles to passing such bills. 

An Honourable Member concurred in 
the propriety of making game saleable, 
and in making dealers take out licenses. 

Sir R. Peel feared, that in discussing 
the subject of the Game-laws, we were apt 
to be too sanguine in onr anticipations of 
the advantages to be derived from a par- 
ticular change. He was afraid we over- 
looked the love of enterprise and amuse- 


reculatine game, and 
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ment, which rendered the pursuit of game 
attractive to the common people as well as 
to their superiors, 
difficult to find an adequate remedy for 
the evils that existed under the present 
systein; atthe same tine, he thought the 
Game-laws so defective in prineiple, that a 
proposition for a change ought to be listened 
to with attention; but he avain cautioned 
the House against entertaining extravagant 
expectations. The noble Lord said, he would 
do away with the law relating to qualitica- 
tions, and it was so absurd, that it was iim- 
possible to say a single word in its favour. 
It was not exactly fair however to say, that 
the noble Lord’s plan would confer the 
same privilege upon the small as upon the 
large proprietor. ‘The man who possessed 
only a single acre must pay 51. for a cer- 
titficate, while he who had 5,000 acres paid 
no more. Now, to the former, the per- 
mission to kill game was no privilege at 


{t was exceedingly 


such acost: the privile ve not beings worth 
the price paid for its enjoyment. — He 
thought the remedy of the hon. mem- 
ber for $ 


two licenses, 


Stattordshire—namely, to have 
impracticable;—diffieult if 
not impossible to be acted on, and vexa- 
tious in practice. He did not know, too, 
why a man might not shoot over his neigh- 
bour’s land, if that neighbour pleased, 
without paying additionally. He feared, 
that after the noble Lord’s plan should 
have been adopted, much the same temp- 
tation would exist with respect to the class 
of poachers as at present. Nay, it was 
possible that this measure, however well 
intended, might add to the vexation of 
the present system,—that it would) multi- 
ply thet 

class of supporters of the Game-laws, 


muinbet of game preservers, embody 
anew 
and oceasion greater jealousy than now 
existed. As a frit ndly opponent of the 
noble Lord, he recommended him not to 
repealthe Act prohibiting night poaching, 
and the assemblage of great bodies of 
armed men by mght—a monstrous and 
dangerous evil. It was possible, that 
legalizing the sale of game might afford 
some encouragement to poaching. He 
approved of doing away the qualification 
and of legalizing the sale of game; but 
he hoped the noble Lord would not be too 
precipitate. 

An Honourable Member was glad the 
qualification was done away, and he should 
support the Bill, because he wished to see 
the Game-laws simplified. The open sale 
of game might have the effect of putting 
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down poaching, 
venison had put a stop to the | 
struction of deer. 

Lord Morpeth returned thanks to his 
noble friend for the very sound and satis- 
factory measure which he had introduced. 
It afforded one more proof, in addition to 
the many already given of his noble friend’s 
disposition to use his newly acquired 


lecal de- 


power, he would not say at the expense of 


the few, but he would say for the benelit 
of the many. He thought his noble friend 
had acted well in not confining himself to 
petty changes or modifications of a bad 
system, and approved of his deciding that 
an amusement congenial to the human 
mind (as the right hon. Baronet had inti- 
mated) should not be made the monopoly 
of any particular class of men. He en- 
tirely approved of the principle of the 
measure, and should give the Bill his most 
cordial support in every stage of its pro- 
gress, 

Mr. Weyland nupporte xd the proposition, 
He was of opinion that the Bill would eon- 
siderably diminish, if not altogether do 
away with, the evil of poaching. When 
the market for game was released from its 
present tramimels, it would be regulated 
like any other market. He was contident, 
too, that the proposed measure would in 
no wise Interfere with the sports of the 
country gentlemen. He believed, how 
ever, that it would put an end to pre- 
serves, for as the small landowners would 
be able to kill game, the y would destroy 
that which their "ich neighbours wished to 
preserve. 

The Attorney General observed, that 
considering the Bill diminished the temp- 
tation to poaching, and got rid of quali- 
fications, and that it was desirable that it 
should meet with no opposition in another 
place, he wished that the tone of dis- 
couragement which had been used had 
not been adopted. An important object 
of the Bill was, to do away with the severe 
and cruel punishment of those who were 
guilty of poaching—a crime which was 
the natural offspring of bad laws. It was 
a crime which the ordinary laws were 
competent to punish, and therefore there 
was no necd of enacting perpetual extra- 
ordinary laws. Justice was, in fact, de- 
feated by the reluctance of Juries to con- 
vict under those Jaws. At the Quarter 
Sessions, indeed, an opposite feeling was 
supposed to exist; the Magistrates there 


§ COMMONS} 


as legalizing er sale of 





were suspected, and not unnaturally, of 
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leaning to the severest punishment, from 


personal feeling, not from a principle of 


justice. Such a system tended to con- 
found in people’s 
right and wrong; and for these reasons 
he trusted that a genuine and hearty sup- 
port would be given to the Bill. 

Sir 7’. Fremantle denied, that personal 
feelings swayed Magistrates at Quarter 
His experience was very much 
in favour of the leniency of the Quarte 
Sessions ; and he knew that prosecutors 
preferred carrying their cases to the Assizes 
rather than to the Quarter Sessions. tle 
was surprised that the noble Lord had not 
modified the bill of the noble Lord, the 
member for Bucks (Lord Chandos), which 
had been read a second time, instead of 
introducing a new bill. He regretted that 
he should feel obliged to Oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Benett believed, that the present 
Bill would give satisfaction to the country. 
[Ie objected to the raising of the licenses, 
as it would take the privilege of sporting 
from the small occupiers of land; he hoped 
that point would be reconsidered. The 
legalising the sale of game would have the 
effect of rendering game too cheap to make 
poaching penser He dented, that Ma- 
cistrates at Quarter Sessions were actuated 


Sessions. 


by pe rsonal fe tiie s,or acied with seve rity, 
in administering the Game-laws. For jis 
own part, he never sat on any trial of a 
poac Pi ‘ase. 

Mr. eae said, that th 
of the Bill was the re * al of the old law; 
in other respects he did not see that the 
noble Lord could expect much from his 
Bill. As to doing away with poaching, it 
was quite out of the question, so lopg as 
there were large game preserves, wher 
pheasants ran about as tame as poultry ; 
the temptation was too great for labourers 
employed in the roads at 2s. 6d. aud 3s. a 
weck, The only mode of getting rid « 
poaching was to do away with the te we 
tation. If the noble Lord could prevent 
game preserves, and cdlisperse game over the 
land, making the farmers who fed thie 
game the natural preservers of it, they 
would then have sufficient for their friends 
and their landlords, and would themselves 
prevent poaching. He disapproved of the 
power given to arrest unqualified persons, 
and take them before a Magistrate. When 
hot-headed young men, having guns in 
their hands, were placed in that situation, 
there would be great danger of bloodshed. 
The more lenient the measure, the less 


only good part 


minds the notions of 
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disposed would the poachers be to go in 
great bodies to resist it. Lord Radnor 
had adopted his (Mr. Hunt’s) plan, which 
was to turn off all his gamekeepers, and 
by doing so he had plenty of game for him- 
self and his friends, and had put an end to 
all poaching. He thought that charging 
5l. for a license was likely to produce a 
deficiency in the revenue rather than any 
increase of it; and he was sure that 2d. 
would bring ina much larger sum. 

Mr. Philip Howard heartily concurred 
in the Bill proposed by the noble Lord, 
which was a repeal of the most odious 
remnant of the feudal code, and would be 
hailed with satisfaction by the country, 
and by no body of men more than by the 
yeomanry of Cumberland, a numerous and 
independent class, who truly, as Shake- 
speare says, 

** Show the mettle of their pastures.’ 

The only part from which he must dissent 
was, the mtroduction of a high scale of 
license ; because, to offer the privilege of 
shooting, on paying 54, to those possessing, 
for instance, merely 80/. or 1002., amounted 
nearly to a refusal of the boon; and if 
such was the feeling of the House, he 
trusted his Majesty’s Ministers would allow 
that clause to be altered before the Bill 
was committed. 

Lord Alihorp made a short reply. He 


paid out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for formiug 
Tables of names of Parishes in Jreland in that year, and 
under what authority the same has been paid; also, an 
account of the sums already paid for that service, and an 
estimate of how much more will be required to complete 
the same Tables: —On the Motion of Mr. Evrick, the 
juantity of entered Wine remaining on hand on January 
Ist, r $50 and 1851, and amount ef Duty paid on Wine in 
1829 and 1850; also, all Local Dues levied on Coals in the 
diff rent parts of Ireland. 
Petitions presented. For a Reform in Parliament, by Mr. 
H}ume, from St. Mary-la-bonne, from St. Pancras, and 





twelve, from di 


STEWART, from Little Dunkeld:—By Colonel Aggr- 
CROMBIE, from the Inhabitants of Alloa:—By Sir Jamus 
Cakneairz, from the Incorporations of Qucen’s Ferry and 


fferent places in Scotland :--By Sir M.S. 


Inverkeithing. By Sir J. Newport, from persons in the 
City of Waterford, against further Grants to the Kildare- 
street Society ; and from forty Protestants of Waterford, 
for the Repeal of the Vestry Acts. For a General Fast, 
by Mr. Currets, from Hastings :-- By Mr. Lerroy, from 
a parish in Dublin :—By Mr. F. Buxton, from Norwich. 
Complaining of Distress, and for an Alteration in the 
Tithe Laws, by Mr. Curters, from certain Agriculturists 
from Sussex. Complaining of Distress, By Mr. Munpbay, 
from the Workers of Lead Mines in Leicestershire. By 
Sir G. Murray, from Perth, for the Repeal of the Duty 
on Printed Calicoes. Against Slavery, by Sir T. ACLAND, 
from Morley;—-By Mr. HuGurs HuGueEs, from various 
bodies of Dissenters. For the Repeal of the Duty on 
Coals, by Mr. Severn, from Fowey. 





Western Parr or Irevanp.] Mr. 
Dominick Browne said, that he had three 
Petitions to present from the western part 
of Ireland, relating to the want of Food in 
that district; but that, in the thin at- 
tendance of Members, he would confine 
himself to presenting one of them, and 
would reserve the others for to-morrow. 








did not expect that the Bill would do away 
with poaching altogether, but he thought 
that it would ereatly diminish it. As to the 
licenses, the proper time for discussing thai 
point would be in the Committee,  Tfe 
pledged himself to no opinion. When the 
Bill went into committee, the House might 
adopt his proposition of 5/., or decide on 
asmaller sum. 

In answer to a question from Sir R. 
Peel, the noble Lord said, that although 
he had decided upon retaining the power 
of summary conviction, he doubted whe- 
ther it would be proper to give the power 
of arrest to preservers of game. He also 
said, that he did not mean to extend the 
provisions of the Bill to Ireland. 

Leave given, Bill brought in, and read 
a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Feb. 16, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills brought in. To amend the Act for taking 
an account of the Population in Ireland (Census Act). To 
amend the Irish Election Acts. 

Returns ordered. Onthe Motion of Mr. Hume, in detail, 
under separate heads, of the expenditure of 12,0002, 
entered amongst the Miscellaneous Payments of 1529, as 





The hon. Gentleman stated, that the dis- 
tress which existed in that part of Ireland, 
from the want of employment, and the 
apprehension of the speedy want of food, 
was extreme. Whatever might be the 
cause of that distress, he conceived that it 
was the duty of his Majesty’s Government 
to take means to prevent the inhabitants 
from being reduced to absolute starvation, 
The distress had been greatly increased by 
the run _ the banks, which had atfected, 
not only the lower, but the middle classes 
in Galway me Slieo- it having been im- 
possible to get large and good bills dis- 
counted on any terms. Along the whole 
of the coast there had been a complete 
failure in the potatoe crop. These cir- 
cumstances, added to the reduction of the 
duty on barilla, and other causes, had 
driven the people into a state of the utmost 
destitution. He had it on the authority, 
not of the petitioners only, but of the 
Marquis of Sligo, and other highly re- 


spectable individuals, that there was not a 
month’s provision in hand. Unless some 


interference speedily took place, it was to 
be feared that the dreadful scenes of 1792 
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would be renewed; aggravated by that 
distress among the higher orders which 
prevented them from employing and re- 
lieving the lower. The petitioners did not 
pray for money; all that they required 
was employment, by which they might 
obtain the necessaries of life. They were 
willing to work for 4d. or 6d. per day. 
He would now present the least important 
of the three petitions, which was from the 
inhabitants of Lettermullin, in the county 
of Galway, engaged in the kelp trade. 


Parn“iaMENTARY Rrerorm.] Lord 
Ebrington presented a Petition, praying 
for Parliamentary Reform, agreed to at a 
public meeting, without a single dissenting 
voice, and signed by between six and seven 
thousand freeholders and inhabitants, pay- 


ing rates and taxes, of the county of 
Devon. The noble Lord observed, that it 


was well known that the county of Devon 
had repeatedly petitioned for Parliamen- 
tary Reform, but it was a peculiar feature 
of the present petition, that among the 
signatures attached to it were the names 
of several highly respectable persons, who 
had never before expressed an opinion in 
favour of a Reform in Parliament. There 
would have been more signatures to the 
petition, had not a number of persons 
conceived, that, as the question had been 
at length taken up by the Ministers of the 
Crown, it was no longer necessary for the 
people to make their usual exertions; 
an opinion which, he regarded as errone- 
ous, On one point connected with Par- 
liamentary Reform—he meant the election 
by ballot—he would not then enter; but 
he should not do his duty to the House 
if he did not state, that that question was 
making great progress 1 the county which 
he had the honour to represent, and, as he 
had reason to believe, throughout the 
whole kingdom. le could not conclude 
without congratulating his constituents, 
andthe country, that that prayer which they 
had so often made to the House was now 
in a fair way of being granted.— -He moved 
that the Petition do lie on the Table. 

Sir Thomas Acland seconded the Mo- 
tion, and bore testimony to the highly re- 


spectable character of the petitioners. His 


noble colleague had said, that the petition 
was signed by several persons who had 


never before expressed an opinion in favour 
Ife himself 


of a Reform in Parliament. 


(Sir T. Acland) had attended the meeting 


{COMMONS} 
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from which the petition emanated, for the 
first time, with sentiments favourable to 


Reform, and in accordance with those of 


the petitioners ; he was satisfied, however, 
that the time had now arrived when Pai 

liamentary Reform was highly expedient 

He would not vo at that moment Into the 
question of Reform, as abundant opportu 

nities would soon offer themselves for th 
expression of his opinions. Those opinions 
he had stated at the meeting of the county 
of Devon, though, perhaps not so strongly 
as he felt them, and further reflection 
confirmed him in them. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the course taken by his Majesty’s 
Government and the House would } 

marked by caution as well as by firmness, 
and that the deliberations of Parliament on 
the subject would exhibit that regard to 
the ancient institutions of 
the country which was perfectly con 

sistent with the reparation of those defects 
which time had produced in them. 


and venerable 


TIreELAND.] Lord Killeen presented Peti- 
tions from several parishes in the county 
of Meath; some against the Tithe System 
others against the Vestry Laws. On pre 
senting a petition from another parish, 


ravine for a Repeal of the Union, his 
A | 


| Lordship expressed his regret that he 


could not concur withthe petitioners. At 
the same time, he hoped, and was indeed 
sure, that his Majesty’s Government would 
seriously turn their attention to relieve the 
various grievances under which the people 
of Ireland laboured ; and he had no doult 
that, before the end of the Session, thi 
people of Ireland would be convinced of 
that which he (Lord Killeen) never doubte: 
—that Parliament and the people of thi 
country deeply sympathised in their suf 
ferings, and were prepared to exert them 
selves in their behalf. 

Mr. Stanley perfectly concurred in thi 
sentiment of the noble Lord, that no in- 
difference existed either on the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, or on the part of this 
country, with respect to the condition of 
Ireland. Without going into questions 
which might more properly be discussed on 
future occasions, he would simply state, 
that the attention of his Majesty’s Mi 
nisters was now directed to the intro- 
duction of such measures as, in their op! 
nion were most calculated to remedy the 
grievances of which the people of Ireland 
justly complained, 
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titions from the Owners and Occupiers of 
Landat Winterburnand Gessing, foraCom- 
mutation of Tithes, both numerously and 
espectably signed, observed, that it was 
time for the House to attend to the sub- 
ject, since it excited so much attention 
out of doors. 
as a grievance in England, it was not to be 
wondered at that they were regarded by 
the Irish as a monstrous oppression. In 
Winterburn, the sum levied for tithes bad 
been raised within a few years from 3002. 
to 1000L a year, In that parish, the tithes 
and poor-rates exceeded 16s. per acre. 
Ile was sure, if something were not done 
to reform the tithe-system, the Church 
Establishment would tall mto general dis- 
repute. 

Colonel Tyrrell deprecated the hon. 
member for Middlesex entering into such 
discussions on the presentation of peti- 
tions. He should like to seca measure of 
commutation if it proceeded from any other 
Member. If it came from the hon. mem- 


ber for Middlesex, he should regard it | 


with mistrust. 

Mr. John Campbell hoped, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would take up the sub- 
ject of commutation. Tie took that op- 
portunity of saying, that he could not con- 
ceive that there was any difference as far 
as commutation was concerned between 
lay and ecclesiastical lnpropriations. 

Sir Robert Inglis would on that, and 
every occasion, repeat, that tithes were as 
much property as any other species of in- 
come. 

Mr. Benett had no wish to deprive the 
Church of any property, but he conceived 
that a commutation would be advantageous 
to all parties. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey was surprised that 
any man who was a friend to the Chureh 
should contend for tithes. He hada peti- 
tion to present from a parish of Hssex, 
signed by twenty-four persons, who used, 
either as owners or tenants, 1,200 acres. 
The average rack-rent was 20s. per aere, 
and they had to pay 8s. an acre to an ab- 
sent Rector. A Curate attended three 
parishes, and performed divine service in 
their parish once in three wecks ; was not 
that enough to disgust these people with 
the Church of England? That Charch 
took tithes to the amount of 3,000,0002. 
a year at least, though he believed they 
might be estimated at 5,000,0002. 


{Fen, 16} 


Tivurs.] Mr. Hwme in presenting pe- 





When the tithes were felt | 
| calculated to promote harmony between 








| the poor. 





When | he was connected, 
it was said that these were a sacred spe-! had been experienced by acting on such 
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cies of property, he must reply, that they 
were given for the payment of religious 
services, and when not appropriated to 
that, they ought to cease. On these prin- 
ciples, what claim could the Rector he had 
alluded to have on the tithes of a 
visited. The present me- 
of paying the clergy was not at all 


before 
parish he never 
Liou 
heir flocks, and the well-being 
of the Church itself required that some re- 
formation should speedily take place. 

Mr. Nicholson Calvert suggested, that the 

' be discussed by a formal 
motion, not in presenting p titions. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Mr. Hume, in moving that they be 
printed, declared that he was not anenemy 
to the 
to preserve the abuses under which all its 
virtues and even its utility were totally 
stifled. Parliament had a right to reeulate 
the affair of the Church, and he hoped that 
Parliament would exercise that right in 
appropriating its property so as to adapt 
it more than at present to promote the 
public welfare. 

Colonel Tyrrell thought, that the re- 
marks made by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex and by the hon. member for Col- 


them and t 


subreet should 


} 


Wy 
Church, but those were who soucht 


| chester were not couceived in a friendly 


spirit towards the Church. Before they 

made their attacks they ought to give 

notice, so that interested in 

fending the Church might be prepared. 
Petition to be printed. 


those de 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor.] Mr. 
Briscoe moved tor leave to bring in a Bill 
3rd, c. 12., as 
far as it relates to the letting and leasing 


of Land to labourers. The object he had 


to amend the 59th of Geo, 


|} in view was, to repeal that clause of the 


| Act 


limited h overseers to 


sas the quantity of land which 


which paris 
twenty acre 
they were allowed to purchase and let to 
The amendment he meant to 
propose would be, he was convinced, pro- 
ductive of great good. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne approved of the pro- 
posed alteration. He happened to know, 
that the Act had effected great good, and 
he beheved would effect more than at pre- 
sent if the Amendment were carried into 
eftect. 

Mr. J. Smith also supported the Mo- 
tion. Ina villawe of Sussex, with which 
ihe greatest benefits 
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a plan. Many persons had accepted small 
spots of ground on condition of not re- 
ceiving parish relief. ‘They had all done 
well, and brougit up large families, 

Sir J. Shelley was of opinion, that os a- 
rishes ought to take a quantity of land, 
order to give employinent to their own 
poor ; able 
the pauper to contribute to his own sup- 
port. He, too, knew from experience, 
that such a plan had been followed by the 
most beneficial effects. 

Mr. Portman feared that such a plan 
would be impracticable with 4 ie to 
parishes, but private individuals might 
let out small portions of land to poor 
men, who would thus be enabled to sup- 
port themselves without entirely depend- 
ing on parish assistance, and who would, 
consequently, raise themselves above the 
degraded state in which they now were. 
However, he must say, that rather than 
see the present system patched up in this 
manner, he should wish Parliament to re- 
peal most of the Acts on the subject, till 
they got back to the Act of Elizabeth. 
This was a subject which his Majesty’s 
Ministers must speedily take into their 
consideration. 

Lord Althorp said, his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had the question of the Poor-laws 
now under their consideration, but they 
found it was a difficult subject on which 
to come to any satisfactory conclusion. 
It would be most imprudent to take any 
ill-advised step on the subject. If the 
system of partly paying r the labourer wag 
out of the poor-rates could be got rid of, 
the administration of those laws would be 
much improved. The proposition of te 
hon, member for Surrey had his approba- 
tion, so far as he understood it. 

Mr. Calcrafé thought, the true 


Employment of the Poor. 


and thus in some measure en 


cause of 


§ COMMONS} 


| vernment 





the evil was to be found in a most re- 
dundant population. No good could be 
done till the effect of that evil could be 
remedied, 

Mr. Sadler denied, that there was any 
redundancy of the labouring population, | 
and observed, that the evils of the Poor- 
laws were to be attributed to very dift- 
ferent causes. So lone as there were so 
many thousand acres uncultivated, he 
could not see how any one could assert 
that we possessed a redundant population. 

Mr. Tennant thought, that by emigra- 
tion alone was the country to be saved 
from a dreadful convulsion. 


Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
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Repvuction or Orrices.| On the 
Motion of Lord Althorp, the Order of the 
Day was read for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of nau 26 F 

Mr. G. Dawson asked the noble 
what was the amount of salaries saved to 
the public by the reduction of the 210 
offices, which the noble Lord stated that 
he had abolished? He also wished to 
know, what was the additional amount of 
superannuation that would become charged 
on the revenue by the reduction of these 
offices; but he was more desirous of re 
ceiving an answer to the first of these 
questions. 

Lord Althorp said, that he could not 
vive an exact answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman on either of these questions. 
He had not yet had an opportunity of ae 
curately ascertaining what would be thy 
amount saved; but he wished to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman, 


Lord, 


that when he 
announced the reduction, he did not an- 
nounce it as a saving of salaries, so much 
as a giving up of patronage. 

Mr. G. Dawson thought the informa- 
tion ought to be furnished. 

Lord Althorp repeated, that at this mo- 
ment he could not give the information 
required. If he wereto lookatthe amount 
of salaries attached to the places that had 
been abolished, he might be enabled 
make a rough calculation ; but that naata 
not give the House a clear idea of the 
saving; for, In many instances, the su 
perannuation allowance was considerable. 
The principle, however, on which the Go- 
had acted this, that all 
places which were useless, they ought to b 
abolished at once, without reference to the 
amount of saving, or to the amount of th: 
superannuation that might be attached to 


Was 


the office. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that the noble Lord 
would not fix the amount of superannua- 
tion for these abolished offices, till it was 
known whether some of these persons 
might not be required to give their sei 


vices in other oflices. He had known in 
stanees in which offices had been abo- 
lished, and superannuations create cd, and 


then fresh persons had been appointed to 
fill vacancies in other offices, instead of 
those offices being filled by some of the 
persons whose offices had been abolished. 
He hoped the noble Lord would not imi 
tate this example. 


Lord Althorp said, it was the intention 








of Government, in eyery possible case, to 
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fill up vacancies in offices of eflicient ser- 
vice, by the appointment of persons from 
the redundant offices. 
any particular credit for this, because he 
believed that the practice had been begun 
by the late Government. 

Aawno Mr. 


Tut Irisn Government 


O’CONNELL. | 


Mr. Stanley addressed the 
House in the followine terms :—TI shall 
avail myself, Mr. Speaker, of this oppor- 
tunity to give the House more full and 
explicit information than I was able, ona 
former day, to give a noble Lord who put 
a question to me regarding certain pro- 
ceedings which have recently taken place 
in Dublin. 

many Gentlemen, that the trial of Mr. 
O’Connell and his associates only took 
place in Dublin on the morning of Satur- 
day last, and that a question was put to 
me by a noble Lord, on the evening of 
Monday, as to whether any terms had 
been entered into with that Gentleman 
by the Government—whether any com- 
promise had been made with him—and as 
to whether the Jaw would be permitted to 
take its course against him, now that he 
had at length admitted that he had vio- 
lated it. I appeal to the recollection of 
the House, whether the terms of which | 
made use in answering 
not as follow :—‘“‘ That no terms whatever 
had either been offered to, or made with, 
Mr. O'Connell; that in consequence of thi 


exertions of Mr. O’Connell’s friends, Mr. 


that question were 


O’Connell had been informed, that he had 
placed himself and the country in such a 
situation as rendered it impossible for the 
Government, consistently with its dignity, 
to recede from the position which it hac 
taken against him;—that Mr. O’Connel 
must therefore act as he thought most 
expedient for himself—that he must b 
the best judge of what his own con 
ought to be—and that it was the un- 
alterable determination of the law-officers 
in Ireland, to let the law take its course 
against him.” At the time I used those 
expressions, I had only received a leciter 
containing the information of his trial and 
of his conviction. I have received this 
morning a letter from the Attorney General 
of Ireland, containing a more detailed ac- 
count of those transactions; and as [ am 
anxious to avoid any misrepresentation, 
and indeed to disabuse the public mind 
from any attempt at misrepresentation of 
those transactions, I will, for the sake 
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of corroborating the expressions which I 























































formerly made use of, read the stat nt 
made to me by the Attorney General 
Ireland, even thoueh it be contai in 
pri { | t¢ | Hea 
t il 
it co) ins Tu rt 

portance, na t ! ct I nou 
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hows ry, pren 

of it, one ¢ n no 
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qict n } Inst Cie } j 

‘ oclates ¢ i | fteq ( rey | 
counts of ’ t rt | 
th dl ( ida {sv ) \ } 

ible l as \ i I - 
{ nee) i 

la t xt ( | } 

conspired together t 2 
meen? ‘Lo th i wu } H 

Mir. O'Connell demurred—ti 4 

; 

teen he put in a pleao t ¢ I 
believe—and if ] ‘ 1 lief 
I know that by s 

of the lear men idl 1 
b ll ( th t the ¢ Cy 4 ] () 
demurring to the first fourteen cou ts, 
the point of law were d i nst ? 

! 
would be, that judement ould } 
acainst him without the intervention of 
Jury Ir. O’Co S nf 4 
Pp ines not to i\ ) I ral 1 
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LCL « lahiv, argu { was itled 
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clear day’s notice of it, | tI ou 
his second application, t 
had nominated forty-eight jurors, who 
vere afterwards to be reduced to twenty- 
four, by each party striking out twelve, 


that he ought to have time to the next 
day to deliberate on the persons whom he 
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should object to, and the Sheriff having 


yielded to both his applications, it became 


impossible, as a Special Jury must be 
summoned six clear days previously to the 


day of trial before a 


ance could be imposed upon them,—-it 
rneyv 


fine for non-aitend- 


became impossible, I say, for the Atte ' 
General to on the trial on the 


gf , nacvamaealiar « n1 
17th, the dav originally appointed 


bring 


I now come to the Attorney General's 
own words; and if any Gentleman re- 
quires it, | have no obj ction, thoueh I do 
not think it material, to read the whole 
letter. ** [I therefore on Fridav eave him 


notice, that I would on the next day apply 

to the Court to fix a later day for tue 

trial than the 17th, this led to a verbal 

messave from Mr. O’Connellto me,throuzh 

the Crown solicitor, to that I 

would postpone the trial to the next Term. 
d, that any C 


request 
To this I answer yMmuni- 

n tome must be in writing. Accord- 
lagly, he wrote to me on Friday evening, 
and on Saturday morning received a pe- 
remptory refusal. 
collect trom all this, that O’Connell never 
would encounter a Jury; and, to say the 
truth, I was, for some days, convinced 
that he would plead guilty rather than do 
so. I therefore, on Saturday, spoke to 
his counsel, and told him, that as to time 
orterins, none would be granted, but that, 
as I must have had judgment against 
©’Connell and his associates had the 
demurrers been arcued on the fourteen 
counts of the indictment, and as in that 
case I should most certainly have entered 
a noli prosegut on the other counts, which 
were in their naturesubsidiary to the others, 
I was willine to be satisfied with a con- 


It was not difficult to 


viction ensuring me the same extent of 
advantage that [ felt the King’s 
had deprived me of. In ten minutes after 


: Ta ee 
I had made this offer it 1 to, 


2] nel 
penen 


was acceded 


and in half an hour after, made the rule of 


the Court, Mr. Green and Mr. Perrin 

having previously appeared for the other 
” Such is the 

General for 

Touse will agree 

me 


traversers. 
the Attorney 
I think that the 
it completely bears 
vhich I 


Ireland; and 
with 
out 


. ! 
me, toat 


in the assertion made on a 





former evening, that the Government had | 
entered into no negotiation with Mr. 
O'Connell; that it had not made anv 


: . are } = a eae ae 
compromise, or even the slivhtest siadow 


of any compromise, with Mr, O'Connell; 
and that it had expressed its unalterable 
determination to be, that let Mr. O'Connell 


statement of 
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act as he pleased, judgment should be 
pressed against him. The Crown having 
thus obtained, without the slightest com- 
promise, a conviction against Mr. O’Con- 
nell and his associates on the first four- 
teen counts of the indictment, did not 
think it right to proceed against them on 
last sixteen which. charged 
them with a conspiracy. In adopting 
that course of procedure, the Crown acted 
epon the lenient principle adopted by 
ordinary prosecutors at the ordinary as- 
sizes; and Iam of opinion, that if such 


counts, 


lenity be advisable towards the culprits at 
ordinary assizes, it is still more advisable 
and expedient when exhibited towards a 
political opponent. Indeed, IT am sure 
that if the Crown hal persevered in its 
original intention of going to the Jury on 
the last sixteen counts of the indictment, 
it would have given to the transaction an 
appearance, not of justice, but of perse- 
In pursuing the course which it 
has done, the Crown has treated Mr. 
O'Connell as it would have treated any 
other individual—it has vindicated 
outraged law; and, by so doing, has in- 
spired the discontented with awe, and the 
well-affected with confidence. It has 
procured a verdict against Mr. O’Conneil, 
and it will, undoubtedly, call him up to 
receive judgment upon it. [only mention 
these circumstances to prevent It from 
being said in any quarter, either on this 
or on the other side of the Channel, 
that the Government either offered terms 
to, or made terms with, Mr. O'Connell. 
[ put it to the House, [ put it to every 
man of plain, straight-forward common 
sense, whether by any quibble it can be 
said that the written communication be- 
tween Mr. O'Connell and the Attorney 
I have now 


with 


ecution. 


the 


General was offering terms. 
mentioned all the facts connected 
these transactions, and | appeal to the 
House, whetier Tam not fully borne out 
bv them in the statement which [ originally 
made to the House,—that not any, the 
slightest compromise has been made by 
the Irish Government with Mr. O’Con- 
nell, to induce him to plead guilty to the 
first fourteen counts of the indictment 
preferred against him. 

The Marquis of Chandos was much ob- 
lized to the right hon Secretary for Ire- 
land, for the information just communi- 
caiedto the House. It would be satisfac- 
tory, not only to that House, but to every 
honest man in every part of the empire. 
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The Order of the Day read, 
Committee deferred. 


Ways anp Means] On the Motion 
of Lord Althorp, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of 

Lord .4/tiorp then moved three 
lutions—‘* That twelve 
by Exchequer Bills for the service of this 
year— That two millions, 


Duty on Cotton. 


and the 


5 v Nf 
Wavs and Means. 
Resv- 


millions be raise d 


part of the sum 
now in the Ex« ‘hequer, or remaining to be 
received for the year 1830, be 
the service of the year 1831 — That 
60,0002. to be paid into the Exchequer for 
the expenses of 
ances to the India 
to the service of the 
any sum paid into the Exchequer 
the 5th of April, 1832, in re spect ¢ f Ex- 
chequer Bills issued for carrying on the 
Public Works for the United Kingdom, 
should also be so issued and 
Resolutions agreed to House resumed. 


) 
onl ft 
applied to 


retiring pay and allow- 
be applied 


1831—That 


b fore 


foree S, we. 


vear 


appl d. 
2. 


Dury on Cortoyn.| Lord Althorp 
moved the Order of the Day for the ilouse 
to resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Excise Acts. 

Mr. Wilson Patten took that oppor- 
tunity of putting a question to the noble 
Lord. In consequence of what it 
supposed the noble Lord had said, in 
answer to a question froin the hon. Alder- 
man opposite, a great panic had arisen 
among the exporters of cotton mann- 
factures , from the idea that the drawback 
was to lie refused on exportation. That 
idea had caused many of the Merchants 
of Liverpool to withdraw their orders, and 
he now wished to ask the noble Lord, 
whether it was his intention tmmediately 
to alter the law with re spect to t 
backs. 

Lord Althorp said, in the 
he had given to the hon. Alderman oppo- 
site, he had confine l himse If to making’ 
lowsne es to the holders of stock for the 
goods in hand. He owed now, however, 
add, that he had no intention to deprive the 
parties of the benefit of the drawbac! 
allowed by law, until all the arranger 
he proposed were finally mace. 
arrangements could not be completed at 
once, as it was necessarv for him to com- | 
municate with the px rsons interested in 
the trade; for he repeated what he 
before said, that he considered this tax as | 
a commutation tax. 

Mr. Herries observed, that the interests | 


Was 


1} 
he draw- 


answer 


nents 


Those 


- 
had 


{Frs. 16} 


Duty on Cotton. 


of all the persons connecte d with trades 


likely to be affected by the noble Lord’s 
measures, required him to come to a de- 
cision as soon as he could. 

Vir. Heome hoped the noble Lerd would 
persevere In withdrawine the cauty on 
Caiulcoes and would not persev - Mn 
re singe the duty on raw cottons, He 
tho th Vn ht This, d se 
otnel tli ~ 41 Wouid | ! t 
e) $s Or Ol military ¢ bI | } { 

sr) j ty ; 1 observ : thi 3 
| eSTY i i 5 I { V ¢ mn H 
OF t s ( comin to a sneed 
de l 1} pti t re . fe i! 

d in th Ss. Te t fa cacvVv O! th iS 
In qt t » had Ve! i is it { 
from obtainine wy imiormation | 

nersons connected w the t | 

MCaSUres WeTeE | bi iV annot a i 
any previous deciaration of this 
micht ive been extremely injurion 
Since that announcement, he had b 


N 
attended by many of ie ds inties interested 
in this question; and after having rec l 
ee 

their statements, th “Minis rs would make 


up theirminds as § veedily as possible, and, 


having fixed their determination, would 
; 


\fter all that bad 
faith with 


announce it at once. 
been said lately 
the abl 


that opportunity of 


about keepn o 
I 

A Sirs : : 

creditor, i W shed to take 


t wsinisters 


saving, thi 


would ta e no ste p that would pl ice the 
bhatt payment of the public creditor 
for one moment in doubt. The only 

maining point for = to notice was, the 
recommendation of the hon. member for 


vo NE es Nee Dyers s Caryn packs 
Mi tlesex to reduce the military estabDlish- 


ments of the countrv, and by that means 
to reduce the public expenditure in sach 
a manner as to preserve the | romised re- 
W hen the Estimate > 


T i AA, : ae 
House, the Ministers 


ductions in taxes. 
came before the 
repart d to vindieate the erant 


which they would have to ask from the 
House, and he should be decetved if 1! 
House was found wanting in acceding to 


ight be requir d for the 
maintenance of the honour and dignity of 
ti > country. 

Colonel Tyreld wished to put: 
to the noble Lord, reiating 
of the duty on Candies. 
whether the determin: Minis- 


. : , 
EnOW, won Of 


ters was Irrevocable, or whether they would 

consent to alter their propo sition so as to 
, I é 

r peal the duty immediately, an ae not to 


delay it until the 10th of ete r. The 
immediate repeal would be a ine of a 
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penny in the pound to the poor. 


Duty on Cotton. 
To | 
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Mr. P. Thomson answered in the af- 


postpone it would cost the candle manu- | firmative. 


facturersa considerable sum, and he hoped, | 
therefore, that the noble Lord would be | 
ready to immediately repeal it. | 

Lord Althorp replied, that he had had | 
communications with large numbers of 
persons connected with the trade, who | 
had entreated him not to take off the | 
duty until the 10th of October. These 
persons had assigned such good reasons in 
support of their entreaty, that it was his 
intention to persevere in the course which 
he had proposed to take. 

Mr. Culcraft was extremely 
pleased, that the tax on printed calicoes 
was to be removed. He knew no tax inthe 
whole circle of taxation that was so ex- 
tremely obnoxious to him. Perhaps, how- 
ever, his objection to the tax to be imposed 


well 


on raw cotton was quite as strong. He he- | 


lieved that it would be easy to find a substi- 
tute for the tax on cotton, and he would 
strongly recommend the noble Lord not to 
persevere in imposing it. He must also take 
that opportunity of stating his strong 
objection to the tax upon Steam-boats. 
He thought that many preferable objects 
of taxation might have been found. He 
certainly should oppose it if it were 
pressed. 

Sir E. Knatchbull must also express a 
hope, that the noble Lord would not per- 
severe in that tax. He would merely put 
it tothe noble Lord to consider what a 
great advantage this tax would give to the 
steam-boats of foreigners over those of 
our own country. 

Mr. Tennant would take this cppor- 
tunity of suggesting to the noble Lord the 
imprudence of pressing the proposed tax 
on the export of coals. It would operate, 
in fact, as a prohibitory duty, and militate 
considerably against the interests of the 
coal-owners in South Wales. 

Mr. P. Thomson observed, 
duty on the export of coals would be 
lower hereafter than it had been. As to 
the duty on steam-boats, Ministers would 


that the | 


be most happy to avail themselves of the | 


assistance of the right hon. 
(Mr. Caleraft) in finding a preferable sub- 
stitute: they only regretted that he had 


Gentleman | 


Mr. Callaghan would oppose the tax 
on cotton, which quoad Ireland was an 


| increase of burthens, and no relief. 


Tax on Canptes.|] The House went 
into a Committee on the Excise Acts. 

Mr. Herries said, that he did not rise 
to oppose the Speaker’s leaving the Chair, 
because he understood that the noble Lord 
intended, to-night, to confine himself to 
the Resolutions respecting Coals and 
Candles. If this were so, he would not 
detain the House on the present occasion ; 
but he begged it to be understood, that he 
reserved to himself the right of entering 
fully into the discussion of the other parts 
of the noble Lord’s Budget. 

Lord Althorp did not suppose that any 
observations were necessary, to show the 
utility of abolishing the tax on Candles. 
It would relieve all those who posses- 
sed the raw material of this useful manu- 
facture from the restraints of the Excise 
laws. Labourers, and small farmers, and 
other persons so disposed, might, should 
this tax be abolished, make their own 
candles without any restriction. The re- 
duction which the abolition of the tax 
would cause in the price of the article, 
would be a great benefit to the poor, and 
he therefore should content himself by 
moving * That the duties on Candles made 
in Great Britain, and on Candles made in 
Ireland, and brought from thence into 
Great Britain, and on Licenses taken out 
by makers of Candles in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and all drawbacks granted and 
payable on the removal of Candles from 
Great Britain to Ireland, and on the ex- 
portation of Candles to foreign parts, shall 
cease and determine.” 

Resolution agreed to, and the House re- 
sumed, 


Coat Dutirs.] The House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Customs 
Act. 

Lord Althorp moved, “ That all duties 
and drawbacks of Customs payable on Coals, 


| Culm, or Cinders, and on Slates brought or 


placed himself in a situation which render- | 
ed it impossible for them to enjoy the 


benefit of his great experience. 

Mr. Herries asked, if the proposed duty 
of 10s. was not on the long chaldron, and 
would it not, in fact, be 5s, on the ordi- 
nary chaldron ? 





sent from one part of the United Kingdom 
to another part thereof, do cease and 
determine.” 

Mr. Herries did not mean to oppose the 
reduction of the duty, which he thought 
a most proper one to be reduced; but he 
also thought it would be found difficult 
to dispense with it, 
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Mr. Warburton said, it would be impos- 
sible wholly to dispense with this duty, 
and he hoped that the country gentlemen 


would consent to make some commutation | 


of taxes, in order to allow this repeal not to 
be disadvantageous to the Government. 
Such a commutation was that proposed on 
timber, which would yield from 700,000/. 
to 800,000/.a year. He hoped the landed 
gentlemen would not oppose that tax. 
Mr. Curteis said, that removing the tax 


{Frs. 


on coals was no particular advantage to | 


the landowners; on the contrary, those who 
had much woodland might be injured by it. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Lord Althorp then rose to propose the | 


imposition of a duty on coals, when export- 
ed. The modification 


he meant to intro- | 


duce in the tax would, hebelieved, be advan- | 


tageous to the coal-owners of England. Cer- 


tainly it would be better for them to remove | 


the tax altogether, but that he could not 
do: and when acountry had a monopoly, as 
it were, (which England had of coals) of 
any particular useful commodity, it ought 
to make other countries pay for the use of 
its advantages. 


safe tomake. He moved 


That in lieu of the duties of customs now pay 
able upon the exportation of coals, culm, and 
cinders, there be paid the several duties of cus- 
toms hereinafter set forth ; that is to say: 

Coals, culm, and cinders, usually sold by 
measure, viz. Paper pee 
exported to any British Posses- 

sion, the chaldron, imperial measure 0 1 0 

exported to any other place, wiz. 
— - —_— ina British, the chaldron, 

imperial measure..... 

in a foreign ship, the 

chaldron, imperial measure -- 018 3 
Coals, culm, and cinders, usually sold by 

weight, vr. 
exported to any British Posses« 

Bione, the ton ....sesseces.- 
exported to any other place, viz. 

ina British ship, the ton 00 3 
—— ina foreign ship, the ton 0 12 2 





core ee 





0 0 8 





a 


—_———. 


Mr. Tennant said, that we had not a 
monopoly of coal. ‘There was an inex- 
haustible supply of coal in Belgium and 
France. We now supplied other countries 
with coals, but by the imposition of this 
tax we might destroy our market. He | 
considered that we should derive greater 
advantage from allowing coals to be freely | 
exported, than to clog that part of our 
trade by duties. He was sure, too, that the 
noble Lord would find this tax much less | 
productive than he expected. 


The change he meant to | 
propose was, he believed, as great as it was | 
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| authority of Mr. Ricardo, who had lai 
| down the principle, that what one countr 
| could produce much cheaperthan any othe 
| was proper to be taxed. That gentleman 
instanced the gold and silver in the pos- 
'session of Spain. He 
who thought the duty should have been 
augmented. ‘The cost of raising coals at 
Newcastle was certainly considerably in- 
| creased, owing to the upper strata hi ing 
exhausted ; and looking at the possibility of 
the supply being short, one day or another, 
he thought we ought not to part with it, 
except on the payment of rather a high tax, 

Sir Thomas Acland thought it was un- 
reasonable to censure the Government, after 
it had taken off the tax on sea-borne coals, 
for not also relieving foreizners. 

Mr. Zennant did not wish to flatter the 
Government, and he thought he was doing 
his duty to his constituents and the coun- 
try when he warned the noble Lord against 
inflicting injury, as he was about to do, on 
the property of coal-owners. They were 
already exposed to many restrictions on 
exporting coals, of which the noble Lord 
did not seem to be aware. 

Lord Althorp was aware of these re- 
strictions, and many of them would be 
removed by the alteration he proposed in 


was one of those 


| the tax. 


Resolution agreed to. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
hursday, Feb. 17, 1831. 
Minutrs.] The Post Master General's Biil went through a 


Com: 


Petitions presented. 


tree. 





For the Repeal of the U 
by Lord Kine, from ‘Tullamore and Killenaule:— By the 
Earl of Surgwssury, from Grange Gorman, and from 
St. Michael’s and St. John's, Dublin. In favour of the 
Local Courts Bill, by Lord KinG, from Collumpton. For 
a Revision of the Tithe System, and Reduction of Tax- 
ation, by the same noble Lord, from Aldington, from 
Easing, and Bolton by Bolland. For the Repeal of the 
Duty on Coals, by the Earl of Suarrnussury, from the 
Ship-owners of Neweastle: —By the Earl of RApNor, 
from the Mayor and Burgesses of Cardigan. For Reform 
from pton and 
of RApDNorR, from Calne, 
and St. Pancras, Middlesex: — By the Earl of GLENGALL, 
from Navan. Against further Grants to the Ki'dare-street 
Society, by the Earl of SHrewssvry, froin Kilehrist. 


nion 
110n 


Treland), 





y 





Northan 


in Parliament, by Earl Spencer, 
Vellingborough:—By the Ear! 


Tue NewTaxes.] Lord Ellenhorough, 
in moving for the Returns of which he had 
given notice, respecting some of the new 


| Taxes, said, he had submitted his Motion 
| to the inspection of the head of his Ma- 


jesty's Government, and he understood 


Mr. Warburton defended the tax, on the! production of the returns he wished to 


that no opposition would be made to the 
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penny in the pound to the poor. To}! 
postpone it would cost the candle manu- 
facturersa considerable sum, andhe hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would be 
ready to immediately repeal it. 

Lord Althorp replied, that he had had | 
communications with large numbers of 
persons connected with the trade, who | 
had entreated him not to take off the} 
duty until the 10th of October. These 
persons had assigned such good reasons in 
support of their entreaty, that it was his 
intention to persevere in the course which 
he had proposed to take. 

Mr. Culcraft was extremely well 
pleared, that the tax on printed calicoes 
was to be removed. He knew no tax in the 
whole circle of taxation that was so ex- 
tremely obnoxious to him. Perhaps, how- 
ever, his objection to the tax to be imposed 
on raw cotton was quite as strong. He he- | 
lieved that it would be easy to find a substi- , 
tute for the tax on cotton, and he would 
strongly recommend the noble Lord not to 
persevere in imposing it. He must also take 
that opportunity of stating his strong 
objection to the tax upon Steam-boats. 
He thought that many preferable objects 
of taxation might have been found. He 
certainly should oppose it if it were 
pressed. 

Sir E. Knatchbull must also express a 
hope, that the noble Lord would not per- 
severe in that tax. He would merely put 
it to the noble Lord to consider what a 
great advantage this tax would give to the 
steam-boats of foreigners over those of 
our own country. 

Mr. Tennant would take this cppor- 
tunity of suggesting to the noble Lord the 
imprudence of pressing the proposed tax 
on the export of coals. It would operate, 
in fact, as a prohibitory duty, and militate 
considerably against the interests of the 
coal-owners in South Wales. 

Mr. P. Thomson observed, that the 
duty on the export of coals would be | 
lower hereafter than it had been. As to 
the duty on steam-boats, Ministers would 
be most happv to avail themselves of the | 
assistance of the right hon. Gentleman | 
(Mr. Caleraft) in finding a preferable sub- | 
stitute: they only regretted that he had 
placed himself in a situation which render- 
ed it impossible for them to enjoy the | 
benefit of his great experience. 

Mr. Herries asked, if the proposed duty 
of 10s. was not on the long chaldron, and 
would it not, in fact, be 5s, on the ordi- | 
nary chaldron? 


Duty on Cotton. 
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Coal Duties. 


Mr. P. Thomson answered in the af- 
firmative. 

Mr. Callaghan would oppose the tax 
on cotton, which quoad Ireland was an 
increase of burthens, and no relief. 


Tax on Canptes.] The House went 
into a Committee on the Excise Acts. 

Mr. Herries said, that he did not rise 
to oppose the Speaker’s leaving the Chair, 


| because he understood that the noble Lord 


intended, to-night, to confine himself to 
the Resolutions respecting Coals and 
Candles. If this were so, he would not 
detain the House on the present occasion ; 
but he begged it to be understood, that he 
reserved to himself the right of entering 
fully into the discussion of the other parts 
of the noble Lord’s Budget. 

Lord Althorp did not suppose that any 
observations were necessary, to show the 
utility of abolishing the tax on Candles. 
It would relieve all those who posses- 
sed the raw material of this useful manu- 
facture from the restraints of the Excise 
laws. Labourers, and small farmers, and 
other persons so disposed, might, should 
this tax be abolished, make their own 
candles without any restriction. The re- 
duction which the abolition of the tax 
would cause in the price of the article, 
would be a great benefit to the poor, and 
he therefore should content himself by 
moving * That the duties on Candles made 
in Great Britain, and on Candles made in 
Ireland, and brought from thence into 
Great Britain, and on Licenses taken out 
by makers of Candles in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and all drawbacks granted and 
payable on the removal of Candles from 
Great Britain to Ireland, and on the ex- 
portation of Candles to foreign parts, shall 
cease and determine.” 

Resolution agreed to, and the House re- 


sumed, 


Coat Dutirs.] The House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Customs 
Act. 

Lord Althorp moved, “ That all duties 
and drawbacks of Customs payable on Coals, 
Culm, or Cinders, and on Slates brought or 
sent from one part of the United Kingdom 
to another part thereof, do cease and 
determine.” 

Mr. Herries did not mean to oppose the 
reduction of the duty, which he thought 
a most proper one to be reduced; but he 
also thought it would be found difficult 
to dispense with it, 
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Mr. Warburton said, it would be impos- 


sible wholly to dispense with this duty, | 


and he hoped that the country gentlemen 


{Frs. 17} 


| 


would consent to make some commutation | 
of taxes, in order to allow this repeal not to 
be disadvantageous to the Government. | 


Such a commutation was that proposed on 
timber, which would yield from 700,0002. 
to 800,000/. a year. ‘He hoped the landed 
gentlemen w ould not oppose that tax. 
Mr. Curteis said, that removing the tax 


on coals was no particular advantage to | 
the landowners; on the contrary, those who | 


had much woodland might be injured by it. 
Resolution agreed to. 
Lord Althorp then rose 

imposition of a duty on coals, when export- 

ed. The modification he 


to propose the | 


| 


meant to intro- | 


duce in the tax would, hebelieved, be advan- | 
tageous to the coal-owners of England. Cer- | 
tainly it would be better for them to remove | 


the tax altogether, 
do: and when a country had a monopoly, as 
it were, (which England had of coals) of | 
any particular useful commodity, it ought | 
to make other countries pay for the use of 
its advantages. The change he meant to 
propose was, he believed, as great as it was | 
sale tomake. He moved 


That in lieu of the duties of customs now pay- 
able upon the exportation of coals, culm, and | 
cinders, there be paid the several duties of cus- 
toms hereinafter set forth ; that is to say: 
Coals, culm, and cinders, usually sold by 

measure, wiz. nee Mae 
exported to any British Posses- 

sion, the chaldron, imperial measure 0 1 0 

exported to any other place, wz. 
—— - —— ina British, the chaldron, 

imperial measure.... 

in a foreign 

chaldron, imperial measure ........ 018 3 
Coals, culm, and cinders, usually sold by 

weicht, vz 
exported to any British Possess 
WIGES SNEO COR, 5 5'sr6 9 035 310 010%. sae 5 se:n0's 
exported to any other place, vz. 








00 8 





— ina British ship, the ton 0 3 4 
——— ina foreign ship, the ton 0 12 2 


Mr. Tennant said, that we had not a 
monopoly of coal. ‘There was an inex- 
haustible supply of coal in Belgium and 


France. We now supplied other countries 
with coals, but by the imposition of this 
tax we might destroy our market. He | 


considered that we should derive greater 
advantage from allowing coals to be freely 
exported, than to clog that part of our 
trade by duties. He was sure, too, that the | 


noble Lord would find this tax much less | jesty’s Government, and he 
productive than he expected. 
Mr. Warburton defended the tax, on the | 


but that he could not | 
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authority of Mr. Ricardo, who had lai 
down the principle, that what one countr 
could produce much cheaperthan any othe 
was proper to be taxed. That gentleman 
instanced the gold and silver in the pos- 
He one of 
who thought the duty should have been 
augmented. The cost of raising coals at 
Newcastle was certainly cousiderably in- 
creased, owing to the upper strata 
exhausted ; and looking at the possibility of 
the supply being short, one day or another, 
he thought we ought not to part with it, 
except on the payment of rather a high tax, 

Sir Vhomas Acland thought it was un- 
reasonable to censure the Government, after 
it had taken off the tax on sea-borne coals, 
for not also relieving foreizners. 

Tennant did not wish to flatt 
Government, and he thought he wa 
his duty to his constituents and the coun- 
try w hen he warned the noble Lord against 
inflicting injury, as he was about to do, on 
the property of coal-owners. They were 
already exposed to many restrictions on 
exporting coals, of which the noble Lord 
did not seem to be aware. 

Lord Althorp was aware of these re- 
strictions, and many of them would be 
removed by the alteration he proposed in 
the tax. 

Resolution agreed to. 
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The Post Master General's Biil went through a 
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Petitions presented. For the Repeal of the Union (Ireland), 
by Lord Kine, from ‘Tullamore and Killenaule:— By the 
Earl of Surewssury, from Grange Gorman, and from 
’s and St. Dublin. In favour of the 


St. Michael John's, 


Local Courts Bill, by Lord KrnG, from Collumpton. For 
a Revision of the Tithe System, and Reduction of Tax- 
ation, by the same not le Lord, from Aldington, from 


Easing, and Bolton by Bolland. For the Repeal of the 
Duty by the SHAFTrSBURY, from the 
Ship-owners of Newcastle: —By the Earl of RApNor, 
from the Mayor and Burgesses of Cardigan. Fo 
in Parliament, by Earl Spencer, 
Wellingborough :—By the Earl of RapNor, from Calne, 
and St. Pancras, Middlesex: — By the Earl of GLENGALL, 
from Navan. Against further Grants to the Ki'dare- 
Society, by the Earl of Surew 


on Coals, Earl of 


r Reform 


from Northampton and 


street 
SBURY, from Kilchrist. 





Tur NewTaxes.] Lord Ellenhorough, 
in moving for the Returns of which he had 
given notice, respecting some of the new 
Taxes, he had submitted his Motion 
to the inspection of the head of his Ma- 


said, 


understood 
' that no opposition would be made to the 
production of the returns he wished to 
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have laid on the They embraced 
all the articles which were made the sub- 
ject of the late financial propositions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — namely, 
Cotton, Timber, Wine, and some others; 
and he thought they would be found of 
some impoiti ance, fora proper understand- 
f the nature of the alterations pro- 
With to these altera- 
he wished to observe, that he under- 
stood it to be the intention of the Govern- 
nent to repeal the duty on printed call- 
coes, and to substitute for 
one penny per pound on cott 
all countries, without making any distine- 
tion between that received from the United 
States and that which was derived from 
Engitsh colonics. He might, perhaps, 
have addressed himself at length to 
this part of the subject, and to the state of 
the trade incotton generally, if he 
indulged a conitident expectation that at 
no very distant the pro} 
the Government on this point of t 
would follow the fate of the 
raising a tax on 


Table. 


Ine of 
posed. 
tions, 


res} ect 


{ 


it, a duty o 
n wool of 


more 


Osition of 
ixation 


ysal for 


neriod, 


prope 
i t 


transiers, 
fecline of 


! 
SPpOKe ac- 


doned in compliance with the 
} 


the country - for he believed he 


cord ing to the sense of all acquainted with 
such subiects ark n he said, that the duty 
on cotton was, like the duty on transfers, 
one which, from the peculiar circum- 
stances connected with the article, and 
the nature of the trade, could not be col- 


lected. He was ready to admit that the 
duty « 1 printed « to many 
obje ised aeeeprine large taken by 
it out of the pockets of the people, and 
that litile reached the Treasury, and that 
it pressed heavily on the poor, t 
felt by the rich. It should, however, | 

recollected, that but a very small portion 
ither class was formed of 
and as the 
from Is. 6d., which was 


- pm, 
ottons was liable 


sums were 
and was no 


of the dress of ¢ 
printed calicoes, 
ton wool varied 

he price of the highest, to 4d., 


price of ¢ 


about the 
the lowest, and 
as the clothes of the poor were gene- 
rally made from the low-priced cotton, 
and those of the rich made from the 
duty stil would press 
unequ uly: and the per pound be 
raised fr ‘as the least 
able to bear the weieht of such a tax. 
The rich, therefore, under the contem- 
would stil be the 
to an un- 
If the 
national finances perinitted 


hieher priced, the 
penny 


ym the cotton whieh Vv 


pi ted arranewement, 
still jrabi 


! 
eainers, and the poor 


i 


equal pressure from the new duty. 
state of the 


had not 
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; on the cotton wool of 
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and be aban- | 


| other places, 


i ton, which 
1 nt, 


lof India? Why, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
up the sum of 500,000/. which he now 
received from the duty on printed — 
it would undoubtedly be politic and « 
pedient to take it off; but if that could not 
done without shifting the burthen some- 
where else, it was the bounden duty of the 
Ministers to take care that they d lid not, by 
a duty on the raw material—in this ma- 
nufae turing country a particularly objec- 
tionable one—add to, rather than dimi- 
nish, the burthens and dif 
pl uned of. Another: bjection to this pro- 
position for atax on the raw material was, 
that it imposed the same amount of duty 
India as on that of 
United Statesof America. It had been 
e policy of the Governments of this 
‘ountry of late years to encourage, byevery 
means in their power, the trade w ith India 
—a policy founded in experience, and 
supported alike by reason and justice. 
Acting on this principle, the Government 
made a distinction between the products 
of that country and those of other coun- 
tries on various occasions, and while they 
raised the duties on the silk and sugar of 
they pres ‘rved a proportion n 
in favour of India. ‘The duty paid by the 
cotton wool of India, which was only 
fd. a hundred other cot- 


iculules com- 


weight, while 
tons paid six per cent, would be raised by 
the proposedalteration full twenty-three per 
cent. But what wasthe course to be pursued 
with reference to the c otto ns of the United 
States? Cotton from New Orleans at pre- 
sent pays a duty of six per cent : that duty, 
by the new tax, would be raised only nine- 
teen and a half per cent. Sea Island cot- 
pavs the same duty of six per 
would only be raised by the change 
eleven per cent. And what would be the 
result of this, with reference 


to the cottons 
our colonies would have to pay, on the 
whole, 100 per cent more duty than 
the verv fine cottons of the United States. 
He would ask, whether their Lordships 
could say, that his Majesty’s Government 
were, by this tax, preserving that policy 


which was recognized as just and pro- 
per towards the colonies? What, too, 
would be the effect the arrangement 


on the cultivation of cotton in the colo- 
nies? For the next few months, cotton 
would continue to arrive in this country, 
under the opinion that it was to pay the 
old duty; but when those who bought 
cotton-wool at Bombay at 4d. a pound, 


that the poor cottons of 
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and sold it here at 43d. found they had | 
to pay a duty of twenty-five per cent | 
on its value instead of that which they 
valenlated on paying, they would not only 
lose their profit, but their freight and 
charges, and ten per cent into the bargain | 
on the capital embarked in the spe cula- 
tion. When he considered these, and 


similar dificulties, which must be well 


{Fes. 
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not have known any tl hinge of the taxes on 
which he commented, save fiom the re- 
Yebates elsewhere, and he 


ht that the observations of the 


i 
. * ¢h, H 
ports or tne ft 


really thoue 


| noble Baron had been, in that respect, 


somewhat irrezguiar, the tax on printed 
1 . tS = . 

calicoes liad to al! t! obpyectl ; 

} 2 } . } oat } anew 

s the neble Baron admitt i, WHICH AaADY 


tax eould well be liable to, and it was, 


known to a noble Marquis (Lansdown) | ther the desire of the Gove ent to 
who was President of the Committee on replace it by some tax which would fail 
the Affairs of India, which sat last yea ess heavilv on the poorer classes, and b 
he really thought it would be impossible | more beneficially productive tothe revenue. 
for the Ministers to persist in their origi- For thi rpuse, the Governmentiad de- 
nal propositions. He felt it right. while | termmed ‘to se iduty oncotton itself, and 
he was on this subject, to add, that the all he could say at present was, that if, on 
cotton inported from India in the year | inquiry and exam iow, t tax itself, o 
1825and 1826, and as late as the returns the mode of 1 it lL be f 

had been made out, amounted to ove- exposed to the objections sta v tl 
eighth of the whole. It was necessary to noble Baron, that thei | no in- 
understand, that the merchants connected — dis; n to modify « iter it, t 
with the trade of India laboured under | satista i pos- 
greater difficulties than any others in) sible tor him at that time, : “i t 
making profitable returns t) this country. any vious n to foilo noble 
Three millions were sent home every year Baron t! h all | 
in returns, on account of the territorial ures he had laid | et | 
possessions of the Enast-India von pany, he would say, he ackn d the pro- 
independent of any thing which was re- priety of the princip sted on by 
quired by the private trader; pine their | noble Baron with t to India, and tl 
Lordships einild thevsbove see at once the | poliey of | url the ¢ ities of 
immense disadvantages under which the | that: rprele ce toth ( he 
merchant, who received returns from In- and he would repeat that af it eould 
dia, laboured, being subjected to the com- proved that the new scale of duties in- 
petition of three millions’ worth of com-  jured india to the extent stated by the 
modities, which must, cost what they | noble Baron, he should be ready t 1op 
mizht, or at whatever risk or loss, be | a different course. More than this he was 
annually returned to this country. This , not cailed on, with his present in - 
competition was yery injurious to private | tion, to say. He thought it 1 l have 
trade, and placed serious obstacles in the | been better if 1 noble Baron had re- 
vay of that trade. The nobie | ord con- | frained from commenting en the « $ 
cluded by moving for Returns cf the real | until ther Lordships were in y 10 
and official value of all Cotton wool im- | some better information on the su t 
ported into this country from foreign 1 } iid sit down by declart: t 
countries, and from British colonics, for the | it would be the earnest endeavour ¢ 

last ten years, with the rate and amount | Government to adopt the | injurious 
of the duties paid i in each vear. principle of taxatioi nove every 

Earl Grey had, as the noble Baron | objection. : 

commenced by observing, no objection to Lord Ellenborough had every disposi- 
the Motion, but he thought the noble | tion to respect the noble Earl, and to pay 
Lord had adopted a very unusual course | attention to his suggestions and advices 
in commenting at so much length on a | but he was, at the same time, at hbert 
system of duties which was not officiaily }as a Member of ] lament, to select 
made known to their Lordships, and which | what subject seemed to him most fit 

had not even been embodied in Resolutions | comment er observation, and he could not 
presented to the other House, so that the | see that he had, in the presi nt case, b 
noble Baron might have becomeacquainted | guilty of any irr . The e Karl 
with their bearing from the Votes of that j had, however, with the condour, and 
House, which were daily laid on their | honour, and sense of right which heh yped 


The noble Baron could | 


Lordships’ Table. 





mark his c!} 


would eiways 


saracter, Gig- 
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tinctly intimated, that if the tax on cotton 
was open to the objection he had stated, 
he would abandon it, at least as far 
spected India; and he referred the noble 
Karl and the noble Marquis near him 
(Lansdown) to the report of the Lords’ 


Committee on Af 


Timber Trade. 


aS ree 


he Affairs of India, in which 


fact he had men- 


A 
t 
l 
ee ae Heres Sia 

tioned, stated in the evidence. 


2 | 2 
ne wouid hint 


every 
Returns Ordered. 


. ry7...7 ski 

! Lord Ellenborough 

ner it wi uld be convenient 

nt | learned Tard ' As 

ant sCarnead Lord on the 
. ’ , 


he should then proceed 


1 respecting the Duties on 





ra ; of his should inter- 
fere with his noble friend in anv 
he might have to bring 


should he allow them to do so; but he 


Motion 


forward, nor 


had on that evening to meet the Judges, to 
consult with them on a case on which it 
Was important that they should be con- 
sulted ; and as they were about to set out 
on their circuits, it was desirable that his 
meeting with them should not be delayed. 
If, therefore, his noble friend would defer 
his Motion till to-morrow, it would be a 
convenience to him, 

The Marq: insdown, in ref 
had fallen from th 
(Ellenborough) on the subject of the 
exports from India, assured him that he 
was one who thoucht the trade should be 


protected, for the importance of the inter- 
urd not 


rence 


| a | 
to what noble Lord 


} 
ests connected with that trade ec 
be overlooked. 
The Duke of 
10t coneur with the noble Earl (Grey) 


fe f pe | } nt 
CELERON Sala, ne COUIC 


eee, oe ] ae ’ De oes a ‘ 

tat 1 WOUIG ve At sirabl » that their Lord- 
ra questi nh 
introduced by his 


ships should wait m considerin 
of the nature of that 
noble friend (Lord Ellenborough) until 


T> = bas ] 1 
Resolutions cn the subject had been sub- 


ci +1 . A’ > oi heats ~ 
mitted in another piace. INO SLGSOLUTIONS 
had, it was true, vet been submitted, but 
It was true that a great financial state- 


ment had been made—in fact, the Budget 
of the year | 
in that other place, before any resolutions 
were submitted, and before the Supplies 
had been voted 

mates for the year had been known in that 
that his 
noble friend should desire information on 
the subject to which he referred, without 
waiting for the Resolutions to be submitted 


or before even the Esti- 


It was ho wonder, nen, 
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elsewhere. He did not object that a state- 
mentof the kind should have been made, but 
he thought that the Supplies should have 
been voted before the Ways and Means 
were considered. The public ought to 
have the whole case before them; but at 
present all they knew was, that an altera- 
tion was to take place in some taxes, that 


| others were to be taken off, and part of 


| 


the plan so put forth had been already 
abandoned. 

Earl Grey wished to know from th 
noble Lord (Elienborough) whether, in 
introducing the subject of the timber duties, 
it was his intention to enter upon the 
oeneral subject of our trade, or the whole 
policy of the plans of Government on that 
subject ; because, if he did, he should 
hope the noble Lord would not do so in 
the absence of his noble friend, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, who was prevented 
from being in his place by indisposition. 
Perhaps, therefore, if his noble friend 
should not be able to attend to-morrow, 
the noble Lord would not object to put off 
his Motion till Monday. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he did not 
object to the principle of the timber duties, 
but to the manner in which the modifica- 
tion was to take place; and in noticing the 
subject, it was not his intention to enter 
into other questions of trade; but under 
any circumstances, he would rather not 
bring forward his Motion in the absence of 
the noble Viscount, the Secretary for the 
Colonies. He would therefore defer it to 
any day when it might be convenient to 
the noble Viscount to attend. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Feb. 17, 1831. 


Mineutrs.] New Writs. For Saltash, in the room of Mr. 
Greeson, and for Ashburton, in the room of the Right 
Hon. C. Ancuranor, both these gentlemen having 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Bills were ordered to be brought in, to carry into effect the 
Resolution of the Committee of Ways and Means, and for 
altering the Game-Laws, and for preventing the abuse of 

Corporation Funds (Ireland). A Bill to Amend the Laws 
relating to Apprentices in Cotten Manufactures, was read 
a first time. 

| Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the 


! 
Establishment of the Royal Marines, with the pay and 
j 





allowance of each class, and a statement of the contingent 
{ expenses of every kind, showing the total expenditure for 
the past year, on account of that corps:—On the Motion 
of Mr. ALDERMAN THompson, the Official Value of 
Goods warehoused in the Port of London, for the years 
1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829, and 18350; and an account 
of the Goods actually in the bonded warehouses in the 
Port of London, on the 5th January, 1831, distinguishing 
the places where deposited, and quantities at each. 
Petitions presented. In favour of Emancipating the Jews, 
by Lord J, Russeui, from the Dissenters of the three 
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denominations. For Reform, by Lord G. Brnrtincr, 
from King’s Lynn :—By Mr. C. TYRE, from Mansfield: 
—By Mr. T. Duncompee, from Hertford, and from Lug- 
gershall:—By Mr. Suangy, from ‘Thornton, Lonsdale, 
and Great Bedwell: — By Sir W. INGtuey, from the Island 
of Axholme:—By Lord J. Russgui, from Monmouth, 
Lyme Regis, Lymington, and Newport (Monmouthshire), 
and from Huntingdon, for a Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. 
By Lord Brasazon, from Dublin, fora Repeal of the 
Union. By Sir C. Coore, from Queen’s County, against 
the Grant to the Kildare-street Society. By Mr. N. CaL- 
vert, from Hitchin and Bishop Stortford, for a Repeal of 
the Coal Duties. By Mr. Alderman WincHEsrer, from 
the Churchwardens and Vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, against the Vestry Bill. For the Abolition of 
Slavery, by Mr. Hume, from North Berwick : — By Colonel 
Davigs, from Worcester. By Lord L. Gower, from 
Wick, against Oaths: and from Galway, on the subject of 
the Kelp Trade :—By Mr. S. Rice, from Limerick, for a 
Repeal of the Malt Tax; and from Galway, for an exten- 
sion of the Elective Franchise. 


Pusnic Accounts.| Sir H. Parnell 
rose to submit the Motion of which he 
had given notice. He said, that | 
relieved from the necessity of occupying 
much of the time of the House in conse- 
quence of the noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having consented to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee for the pur- 
pose of investigating the Public Ac- 
counts. He believed that every Gentle- 
man in the House was aware that the 


1e@ Was 


present system of keeping the public ac- | 
Pt Ger=:| 
admitted, that in so/| 
important a maiter as the regulation of | 


counts was extremely defective. 
tainly must be 


the public purse, it was of the tirst import- 
ance to have a clear view of the receipts 
and expenditure. The object which he 
contemplated was, the appointment of a 
Committee to ascertain what plan was best 
for introducing a simple and uniform 
scheme of public accounts in all the de- 
partments; for securing a proper audit of 
the public money; and also, for causing 
such annual Returns to be laid upon the 
Table of the House as would furnish the 
House with correct information of the 
state of the income and expenditure of the 
country in each year. The Committee 
would carry on what was begun by the 
Finance Committee which was appointed 
in 1828. The latter Committee made 
some progress in the work, but in conse- 
quence of its not having been re-appointed, 
nothing effectual had been accomplished. 
He would conclude by moving for the 
appointment of ‘‘a Select Committee to 
inquire into what improvements may be 
introduced in the mode of keeping 
the Public Accounts, and of providing an 
efficient control over the expenditure of 
the public money.” 

Lord Althorp said, he did not rise to 


{Frs. 17} 
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offer any opposition to the Motion : on the 
contrary, he thought it very desirable that 
| the Committee should be appointed. As 
an instance of the difficulty of coming to 
| a correct conclusion with respect to public 
accounts under the present system, the 
House would recollect, that when the same 
set of accounts was laid before two Com- 
mittees, they came to different results re- 
specting them. He thought it most de- 
sirable that the proposed inquiry should 
take place, and it could not be conducted 
better than under the superintendence of 
his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Herries said, he had not the slightest 
objection to the Motion : on the contrary, 
he would endeavour to assist in carrying 
its object into etlect. Some doubts, how- 
ever, had suggested themselves tohis mind, 
with respect to the latter part of the Motion 
of his right hon. friend—namely, the 
words “to provide a more efticient control 
over the public expenditure.’”” He wished 
to know whether those words referred to 
a control to be had by the means of the 
auditship of accounts, or whether it was 
meant that the Committee should enter 
into a general inquiry such as that to 
which the Finance Committee applied 
themselves, It was necessary that the 
instruction to a Committee should be 
clearly understood, for Committees were 
very often puzzled to know what thev were 
empowered to do. There certainly was 
some ambiguity in the wording of the 
Motion. All he wished to know was, 
whether the Committee were to inquire 
into the mode of keeping accounts, or to 
enforce a better system of management ? 

Sir HH. Parnell said, that if he had 
entered into detail he should have explained 
his object move fully. He intended the 

itter part of the Motion to refer exclu- 
sively to the keeping of accounts, and the 
causipz of them to be broucht before the 
House, so as to give the House an efficient 
control over the public expenditure. If 
his hon. friend wished this object to be 
expressed more distinctly, he would alter 
the Motion. 

Mr. Herries said, that after the expla- 
nation given by his right hon. friend, he 
had not the least objection to the Motion 
in its present shape. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed, 


| Boroven or Evesunam—RerorM.] 
| Lord John Russell presented a Petition, 
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signed by 255 inhabitants of Evesham, 
in the County of Worcester, praying for 
Reform, and complaining, that, of 4,000 
persons in that Borough, only about 400 
had any share in the return of Members, 
and no more than 115 of those were 
resident voters. 
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intended to pursue. His intention was, to 
propose a Resolution similar to that 
on a former occasion by an hon. 


| Gentleman opposite—he meant the Reso- 


| allowed to 


General Gascoyne wished to take that | 


opportunity of asking the noble Lord a 
question withreference to the measure which 
he proposed shortly to bring forward. 
What he was desirous of knowing was, 
whether it was the noble Lord’s intention 
to propose Resolutions, or to bring in a 
Bill for Reform. It must be 
the noble Lord, that the sooner the House 
could be made acquainted with the nature 
of his intended measure the hetier, and it 
would be necessary that the House should 


obvious to 


have some time to consider its bearings 
after it should be made known. 
Lord John Russell said, in answer to 


' the busines 


the gallant General, that the first step he | 


should take would be, to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill. 

The Marquis of Chandos then rose to 
make the Motion of which he had given 
notice relative to this borough. 
be able satisfactorily to prove 
the corruption which prevailed in 1 
and to shew that the resident voters had par- 
ticipated in the money which had been dis- 
tributed, noton|vat the lastelection, butthat 
in fact, for the last forty years the borough 
had always been in the market for whoever 
had bid highest for it. It was impossible 
for him, feeling strongly, as he did, tha 
when that House could prevent briber 
it was its duty to do so—it was impossible 
for him to suffer this question to be set 
aside. It ought to be dealt with as the 
circumstances of the merited. By 
referring to the evidence already before 
the House, partic ularly that of a witness 
of the name of North, the House would 
see the arrangements which were made 
before the election—that a 
gentlemen consulted together, and the 
borough was to be put into the hands of 
him who should give the highest sum. 
It would also appear from the evidence of 


¢ | 
to the 


case 


number of 


| great 


He should | 
louse | 1 
i though the evidence on 


a person of the name of Jacques that he | 


had received 12/., according to the custom 
of the borouch. He should not be satis- 


fied, therefore unless that House acceded 
to some measure which would forw ree the 
ends of justice, and bring the entire history 
of the borough of Evesham 
House, 


before the 
It might be asked what course he 








lution of the hon. member for Bletchingly, 
with regard to East Retford. If he were 
make this Motion, and if it 
were agreed to, he should then ask leave 
to bring in a Bill to disfranchise the 
boronch. of Evesham, on the ground of 
the evidence which he should call, and to 
transfer the franchise to the town of 
Birmingham. He regretted to hear that 
his Motion was to be met by an Amend- 
ment to postpone the question until after 
ss of the Ist of March. Now, 
he knew nothing of the Motion of the Ist 
but he brought forward a spe- 
cific out a specitic 
CO rruption —and asked for a specific 
remedy. He shonld not, therefore, con- 
sent to a postponement of it. Whatever 
might be the remedies to be proposed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, it wonld create 
and general dissatisfaction, 


of Mareh; 
g rriey vance e—poli ited 


diszust 
if, when acase of gross bribery was proved, 
no notice were taken of it by that House. 
He was prepared to prove a case of cor- 
ruption against the resident voters, al- 
the Table did not 
He trusted the House 
would believe that he had not taken up 
this case from party motives, which he 
altogether disclaimed. His only motive 
was, to show the pubiic and the country 


contain such proof. 


that that House would do its duty. 
He should not enter into the general 
y,} question of Reform; this was not the 


time for it; but he called upon the 
House to deal fairly by the question before 
it. Let them meet it with fairness, with 
justice, and cool deliberation. Let him 
produce the evidence, and it would satisfy 
the Honse as to the real state of the case. 
In this, as well as in other instances, he 
was pre pared to do his duty to the country 
at large, and whatever popul: wity might 
attach to the Ministers from their Motion 
of the Ist of March, men on that side 
of the House who were anxious to do 
their duty to their country, should have 
an opportunity of doing so, Let it not be 
supposed that the Reform measure of the 
Ist of ) Viarch would re medy every orievance, 
and do away with plant. It 
was clear that the state of the boro ugh of 
Evesham required consideration, end he 
wished its franchise to be transferred to 
Birmingham. He therefore asked per- 
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mission to move a Resolution which he 
hoped would be supported by the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, us it was nearly word 
for word the same as that formerly pro- 
posed bythe hon. Member for Bletchingley. 
He begged leave, therefore, to move a Re- 
solution, ‘* That the corrupt state of the 
Borough of Evesham required the serious 
attention of that House.” 

Lord dithorp said, the House was 
as the noble Lord had stated, 


Borough of Evesham— 


aware, 


was in the evidence before it no distinct | 
proof that corruption existed amongst the | 
of the borough of Evesham; | 
that he | 


resident voters 
but the noble Lord also stated, 


was satisfied such corruption did exist, 


and that he was able to prove it. For | 


his part, he too was pertectly satisfied 
that such corruption did exist, and it was 
possible that evidence of it might be 
brought forward, although he did not 
know that the noble Lord would be able 
to prove notorious bribery. He should 
have thought it better, undoubtedly, if the 
question had been postponed until after 
the motion for Reform should have been 
disposed of; but the noble Lord was of 
a different opinion, and certainly he should 
not object to his Motion. He did not 
think that the benefit to be gained by it 
was very great, but if the noble Lord 
wished to bring the question under the 
consideration of the House, he should 
certainly not stand in the way of it. The 
question resolved itself into two divisions 
-—namely, Parliamentary Reform, upon 
which it was not desirable at present to 
offer any opinion; and the exercise of the 
judicial functions of the House. In this 


view, the members of his Majesty’s Govern- | 


ment would not deal with the question in 
their capacity as belonging to the Govern- 
ment, but merely as Members 
House. 

Mr. E, Clive wished that the noble 
M..rquis would postpone his Motion. He 
thought it improbable that the noble Mar- 
quis would succeed in what he wished for, 
and if he would consent to a postpone- 
ment it would save time. Tle was happy 
that the causeof Reform had so zealous an 
advocate in the noble Marquis. Should 
the motion of which the noble Lord below 
him (Lord John Russcil) had given notice 
for the Ist of March, not extend to the 
circumstances of the Evesham 
(Mr. Clive) should be very much dissatis- 
fied with it. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the hon, Gentle- 


case, he 


{Fes. 17} 


that there | 


of that {1 


nn 
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man had given no reason why the House 
should not exercise its judicial functions in 
this case. The House of Commons knew 


nothing of the motion which was to be 
proposed on the ti of March. ‘There 
certainly was a notice on the paper relating 
to the state of “the Repcestialion, but as 


House had no further knowledge on 
the subject. It appeared from the report 
of a Committee, that extensive corruption 
prevailed, at least amongst the non-resi- 
dent electors of this borough—and the 
petition presented by the noble Lord op- 
posite confirmed the fact. In that peti- 
tion, 255 of the inhabitants spoke of the 
corruption which had broken out in the 
borough, and they spoke of it in no milder 
terms ‘than as a leprosy. If this borough 

were proved to bea delinquent borough, 
it would be necessary to punish it, whether 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) should 
| succeed in bis motion or not, because, even 


yet the 





| 


supposing that he did succeed to the 
fullest extent, still that House ought to 
signify to all future constituents, that 


future delinquencies, if such were com- 
mitted, would be visited with punishment, 
and that, if they should be justly charge 
able with corruption, they would sub- 
ject themselves to pur sik nent. An hon. 
Gentleman opposite had patd a compli- 


ment to his noble friend on the ground 
| of his zeal for Reform, which compliment, 
| however, had rather the air of a sarcasm. 


' f . 
{Mr. 
| His noble friend said 


Chive said ** It was not so intended.” ] 
, he had evidence to 
prove the corruption of the borough, and 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) 
had acted with his usual candour in the 
course which he had taken in reference to 
should 
duty to support his 


the que stion. He (Sir R. Peel) 
certainly feel it his 
oble friend’s motion. 
Sir Charles Forbes detied any one to 
point out a single one of the 658 places 
which sent Members to that House where 
| more or less influence of a co rrupt nature 
was not used [cries of ‘* No, no.”| He 
pean that “‘ No, no,” merely asa plea 
of Not Guilty. He should like to know 
haw Gentlemen would feel if called 
upon to take an cath that they had not 
bribed their constituents. The borough or 
Evesham was not more guilty than others. 
Its misfortune was, that it was found out. 
his reminded bim of the Chinese law. It 
was no crime to steal in China, and one 
Chinese would look on and Jaugh at an- 
other picking a pocket, particularly if it 


hon. 
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was the pocket of a European,—but if | favour of this Motion, but in other points 
he was found out, the Lord have mercy on | he differed from the noble Lord and the 


him. Let them take up the rest of the 
boroughs, going through the A, B, C,in re- 
gular alphabetical progression. ‘They would 
have Abingdon, Bletchingly, and, at last, 


would come down to Liverpool. Let the 
House show strict impartiality, and act 
upon a general principle. They should 


not visit this unfortunate borough with 
punishment at the present moment, even 
refusing it the short respite of a fortnight. 
There seemed a determination to hunt 
down Evesham, and he hoped there would 
not be quite as much disturbance as there 
was on the East Retford question. He 
should assuredly oppose the Motion. 
wished some hon. Member would rise in his 
place and propose that the writ should 
issue for the return of a member for Eve- 
sham. That ought not to be delayed; and 
the House might proceed on any inquiries 
which were necessary afterwards. 
regard to the measure to be brought for- 
ward on the Ist of March, he could only 
say, that we know how we are, but we do 
not know how we shall be. 
Ministers were the very last men in that 
House who ought to say that the Parlia- 
ment, 
fully competent and desirous to do its duty 
to the country and itself, 

Lord John Russell said, he hoped, as the 
hon. Baronet was not in favour of a partial 
measure of Reform, that be would at least 
be in favour of the general measure whichhe 
(Lord John Russell) was to bring forward. 
He inferred, indeed, that he was to have 
that support from the speech of the hon. 
Baronet; otherwise, the hon. Baronet would 


have placed himself in this dilemma, that | 


he thought partial corruption ought not to 
be reformed, and general corruption ought 
not to be reformed, and consequently, that 
it was expedient to encourage and continue 
bribery and corruption. He understood 
the hon. Baronet, however, to say, 


of Reform, and, therefore, he (Lord John 


Russell) looked forward to his support. | 


He agreed in much of what the hon. Ba- 
ronet had said. The misfortune of this 
borough was, that, like Grampound and 
East Retford, it was found out. 
be disinclined to inflict any punishment ; 
but the transfer of the franchise toa large 
town he looked upon, not as a punishment 
but a reform. 
which he had presented was rather in 


right hon. Baronet. It would have been 
a wise plan some years ago to proceed in 


Reform by transferring the franchise from 


{ 


| boroughs to large towns, and so promote 


that extension of Reform which was ex- 
pedient; but he thought that the noble 


| Lord was mistaken if he imagined that such 


/a measure as had been formeriy proposed 


/ this time. 


would give satisfaction to the people at 
When hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


' site resisted the transfer of the franchise 


from East Retford to Birmingham, and 


| insisted upon its being retained in Notting- 


He | 


hamshire, it gave such a general disgust, 
that all hope of benefit from gradual mea- 


| sures was given up, and nothing would now 
| satisfy the country but to show that that 


House meant to do full justice. Agreeing 
in the object of the noble Lord’s motion, 


as he did most heartily, although he hoped 


With | 


The present | 


as at present constituted, was not , 


that he , 
would not object to the gene ‘ral measure | 


He should | 


He agreed that the petition | 


that the investigation would not be carried 
on at the bar at this period of great busi- 
ness, but would take place in a Committee, 
yet he considered the remedy not appro- 
priate to give satisfaction to the demand 
for Reform which pervaded all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. Maberly said, the hon. Baronet had 
asked if the Members of that House could 
take an oath that they had not been guilty 
of bribery; and he had made rather an 
unlucky selection of the borough of Abing 
don. He (Mr. Maberly) could takean ‘ai, 
that he had never, directly or indirectly 
given a bribe to any of his constituents, 
The hon. Member should be cautious 
before he made these attacks. There 
were many boroughs perfectly free from all 
bribery or improper influence; and it was 
not fair to use the liberty of speech to 
make such unfounded attacks. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he had not intended 
to insinuate any thing against the hon. 
Member. He had not made any specitic 
charge, but had spoken generally, and 
only mentioned Abingdon as being one of 
ithe first on the alphabetical list, as it 
began A, B,(Ab.) He might, perhaps, 
Aberdeen, or any other 
| town Br with the same letter. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, he should trouble 
the (ieee with but few words on this sub- 
ject. As he did not come nnder letter A, 
i he had thought it better if A would rise 


| have mentioned 


before B. He was glad the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had risen, because, as the 


| individual who now addressed the House 
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had stood extremely high for the borough 
of Abingdon, he who now addressed them 
as letter B might have had to address them 
as letter A. He could state, that the con- 
stituency of that borough was highly hon- 
ourable. But, letter A having been dis- 
posed of by the Representative of A, he 
came to letter B. The hon. Baronet asked, 
ifall the Members ofthat House would take 
anoaththat they had not been guilty of bri- 
bery. He had no doubt that letter A 
would, and he knew that letter B could. 
His constituency, he could confidently 
affirm, were honourable, respectable, and 
independent ; and he certainly was one of 
those who, if necessary, could swear to 
having forborne bribery, as the hon. Baron- 
et so facetiously proposed. He believed 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Maberly) might 
take that oath; hedid not know whether 
the hon. Baronet could. The hon. Baronet 
said, that this borough had the misfor- 
tuneto be found out. That wastrue ; and 
how could it be punished till it was found 
out? The duty of that House was, to cor- 
rect a case of bribery and corruption 
whenever it occurred, without looking to 
any ulterior measures. He knew nothing of 
the measure which was to be brought forward 
on the Ist of next month; and it was quite 
obvious that it could have nothing to do 
with the proposition now before the House. 
If the Cabinet told the House it was their 
measure, then surely it was the duty of 
some member of the Cabinet to bring it 
forward, and not to leave it toa plain 
Member of Parliament. 
of this nature, the Members of that House 
were not bound to follow any Government, 
and much less were they bound to follow 
the Government’s deputy, the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces (Lord John Russell). 
The Members of that House did not sit in 
that House as the mere organs of the Go- 
vernment, much less as the organs of the 
Government’s deputy. They would be- 
come mere tools—and he did not intend 
to use the word tools in an offensive sig- 
nification—if they suspended this Motion 
because some other motion, of which they 
knew nothing, was to be brought forward 
ona future day by some deputy of the Ca- 
binet. The House would practise a 
meanness deceiving themselves, and be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty, if they 
could for one moment think of abandoning 
a straight-forward course for every fanciful 
hypothesis. Nothing was clearer than that, 
as Members of that House, they could only 





{Fes. 17} 


Upon a question | 
| see that the noble Marquis could possibly 
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recognize the noble Paymaster, in his in- 
dividual character, as one of themselves. 
The noble Paymaster, and other parties, 
might be disgusted, as he saw they were, 
with what had taken place in certain quar- 
ters on the subject of East Retford; but 
he had no right to suppose, or presume, 
that the people of England were disgusted. 

Sir J. Wrottesley must protest against 
the assertion that all the Members of that 
House were returned by corrupt influence, 
in a more or less degree. He could not 
remain silent and hear such an imputation 
cast on the Representatives of the people. 
He would tell the hon. Baronet who had 
made the assertion (Sir C. Forbes) that he 
(Sir J. Wrottesley) was sent to that House 
by a body of 10,000 or 15,000 individuals, 
who had not acted under any corrupt in- 
fluence whatever. He was sorry to see a 
partial measure of Reform brought for- 
ward, being convinced that no practical 
advantage could result from it. 

Sir C. Forbes was prepared, in looking 
at the manner in which that House was 
constituted, to take the risk, from the top 
to the bottom, and would then ask how 
many Members there were who were not 
returned by corrupt influence? Excep- 
tions there were, it was very true, else he 
must condemn himself. 

Mr. Wortley said, he should support 
the proposition, for he thought the sooner 
the question was got rid of the better. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson considered, that 
the question was very fairly met by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did not 


postpone the proposition, and the question 
was one which could not be affected by any 
subsequent measure with regard to the 
state of the Represent ition. 


Wickriow Unron.] Mr. Grattan rose 
to move for certain papers relative to the 
Union of Wicklow. His object was, to 
obtain some information on the subject, 
which had occasioned considerable dis- 
cussion in the county of Wicklow, and 
given rise to a correspondence between 
some of the Magistrates of the county 
and the Government. Some dissensions 
had arisen in the parish of Wicklow, in 
consequence of the present incumbent 
refusing to enter into a commutation of 
tithes, which led to the union. He might, 


perhaps, be allowed to say, that the ef- 
fects of the Tithe Commutation Act had 





been most beneficial wherever it had been 
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brought into operation. He _ believed 
that no opposition would be made to this 
Motion; but it would be right for him to 
state some of the circumstances connected 
with the Union of Wicklow. The House 
must be aware that there were parishes in 
Ireland, the which was 
small to support the clergyman in decency: 
in consequence of this, an Act was passed 
some years ago, to allow the Privy 
Council, on the recommendation of the 


income of 


too | 


{COMMONS} 








Bishop of the diocess, to form a union of | 
| was operative as regarded this subject, and 


provided the in- 
amount. 


two or more parishes, 
come did not exceed a certain 


| whether a 


In the present instance, the parishes he | 


alluded to were in the diocese of Dublin; 
and, in the course of last year, in conse- 
quence of a certificate of the Are} snap, 
presented to the Privy Council, the decree 
for the union was issued. The income 
from the united parishes was 1,200/. a-year 
Such unions were improper; and the Act, 
if it could be evaded in this way, ought 
to be remedied. In this case, the union 
consisted of not less than six parishes ; one 
of which was worth 6002. a-vear. The 
of presentation was in the Archbishop 
of the diocess who instituted his son, the 
Archdeacon of Kilmain. What was the 
value of the other livings he knew not; 
but some of them were of sufticient value 
to support an independent clergyman. 
Most other gentlemen would have been 
satisfied with a union that gave a large 
income; but the tithes were soon raised, 
The Archdeacon had refused to commute 
his tithes for the yearly sum of 1,800/. ; 

when the Privy Council was induced to 
sanction the union of the livings, in conse- 
quence of the declaration of the Arch- 


bishop, that their united value did not 
exceed 900/. a-year. He refused any 
offer to commute for his tithes unless he 


could get the full value of them. He felt 
bound to say, in behalf of the Protestant 
clergy of the county of Wicklow, that in 
nearly every instance they had act ~ with 
propriety and forbearance, and had re -adily 
assented to the offers of their parishes to 
commute their tithes, which had been 
attended with the most beneficial effects, 
and the best feelings existed between the 
clergy and their parishioners. It was a 
nost unfortunate thing that this clergy- 
man refused to compound with his 
parishioners, for the Privy Council, if it 
had been led to issue the decree of union 
in consequence of incorrect information, 
was able to recall it. He did not bring 





| by conduct of this sort. 
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forward this subject with a view of mak- 
ing any attack on the Church, but he 
wished the House to adopt some proceed- 
ings on the subject of tithes. ‘The hon. 
Member concluded with moving for a 
copy ‘Of the Report made 1830 by 


the Archbishop of Dublin to the Duke of 


Northumberland and Privy Council in 
Ireland, respecting the Union of the Parish 
of Wicklow.” 

Sir John Newport wished to know how 
far the clause of the Act of Parliament 


clause of an 
Parliament could be rendered of no effect 
It was distinctly 


specince 
t 


| stated, that until the union of the parishes 


| had yeosived the 


direct sanction of the 
Privy Council, no such union could take 


place. This was done with a view to 


prevent the union of valuable parishes ; 


right | 








must be 
aware 


under any circumstances, it 
an evil. tHe was not 
vere any previous instances 
Act, bat h he conceived it to 
be the duty of the House to inquire into 
the subject. In the prese nt case, the 
Archbishop, in the certificate which he 
sent to the Privy Council, stated, that the 
value of the living did not exceed 9001. 
a year, and it was in consequence ofthis 
representation that the Lord Lieutenant 
and Privy Council consented to the Union. 
It was quite clear that they would not 
have done so had they been aware of the 
real value of the living, and that the 
Archbishop of Dublin intended to insti- 
tute his son to the vicarage of these united 
parishes. The father estimated the income 
of these livings at 9001. a-year, and the son 
refused to commute his tithes for 1,800/. 
a-year. The House ought to have all the 
circumstances of the case laid before it, 
with a view to prevent such an occurrence 
taking place again, as well as to 
whether there wasany defect in the Act, by 
which it might be so easily evaded. A 
proceeding of this sort was most detri- 
mental to the interests of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland; aud he called upon 
the House, as it respected that Church, 
to come forward and defend it on the 
present occasion. He was asincere friend 
of that Church, and he called upon the 
House, for itssake, to assent to the present 
motion, with a view to future proceedings 
Mr. Lefroy meant to confine his ob- 
servations to the statement made by the 
hon. member for Wicklow and the hon. 
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member for the city of Waterford. He 
rose for the purpose of vindicating the 
character of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
feeling that the integrity and purity of the 
conduct of that venerable and eminent 
Prelate rendered him superior to any in- 
sinuations that could be thrown out against 


him; neither did he wish to oppose the | 
motion of the hon. Member, but rather to | 


court inquiry, being convinced that every 
information which could be elicited on 


this subject would tend to prove the strict | 
propriety of the course which his Grace | 


adopted. It had been truly stated by the 


two hon. Members, that the return made | 


to the Privy Council, on the occasion al- 


luded to, was 900/. per annum, and that 
now the Union, including the Prebendary | 


of Wicklow, was valued at 1,6002. per 
annum. A little explanation would satisfy 
the House as to the cause of the difterence. 
On the death of the late incumbent, who 
had held the parishes for the preceding 
thirty-five years, they fell, for the first 
time, into the gift of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, it was then necessary, in order to 
continue the union of these parishes, and 
to comply with the Act of Parliament 
alluded to by the hon. Member, to make 
a return to the Privy Council of the value 
of the tithes, and, deeming it the best 
source of information, the Archbishops 
procured the affidavit of the Sequestrator, 
who had the management of the tithes for 
the preceding thirty-five vears. On the 
appointment of the present incumbent, a 
son of the Archbishop, when he came 
to receive his tithes, he found that a very 
considerable portion of the lands of the 
union had never paid tithe, owing to the 
neglect or mismanagement of the Seques- 
trator, which was the cause of the differ- 
ence between the return made to the Privy 
Council and the present estimated value 
of the tithes. As this return appeared to be 
the chief crimination, now 
that he had explained the reason for it, 
he should hope the unfounded charges 
and insinuations made against the Arch- 
bishop would cease. He should go 
no further into the subject until the case 
was brought before the House, but then 
he should be prepared to substantiate the 
statements he had made. 

Mr. Shaw did not rise to offer any op- 
position to the motion of the hon. member 
for Wicklow being satisfied that when 
the returns were laid on the table they 
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| satisfactory explanation on the part of the 
| parties concerned; but he wished to set 
i him and the hon. Baronet, the Member 
| for Waterford, right as to one fact. No 
}such union of parishes had taken place as 
| that described by them. He had been 
}only informed of the facts since he came 
into that House ; but he had every reason 
information was correct. 
| The Prebendary of Wicklow, and four 
Chapelries, were quite distinct from the 
union in question, and to which alone 
the certificate related—it was only the 
i continuation of the union of the vicarage 
of Wicklow, and of the two small livings 
of Kilpoold and Drumlay, which, taken 
together, did not amount in value to 
above 120/. per annum, a sum insufficient 
to maintain their Curates. The value of 
e and these two small parishes 
was alone necessary to be stated to the 
Lord Lieutenant and Council. So that 
the Archbishop returned a much greater 
value than necessary by the Act of Par- 
liament; although in point of fact, the 
value of these parishes and of the prebend- 
ary (which it was unnecessary to return) 
taken together, did not exceed the sum 
of 900/7., which had been returned to the 
Archbishop by the person who had been 
Sequestrator of the parish for many years 
in the time of the late incumbent. The 
whole charge, he was sure, would be satis- 
factorily met when the proper time arrived, 
Je would only observe, that he could not 
help lamenting that this complaint should 
have been brought forward at a moment 
when the individual principally concerned, 
who had been so remarkable for energy, 
activity, and great talents—was incapaci- 
tated by illness from taking any part in 
public business—an individual who had 
been, as even his political opponents ad- 
mitted, one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of literature, of the Established 
Church, and of the country. As to what 
had been said about the Church Establish- 
ment, he would not enter into its defence; 
nor would he attempt to throw a cloak 
over its abuses, for time produced abuses 
in the most perfect of human establish- 
ments ; but he wished to see those abuses 
corrected by the hands of the friends of 
the Church, and not submit her to the 
mercy of those who, while they professed to 
reform, would be only anxious to destroy. 
The Church and State had long stood 
together, each supporting the other—so 
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were pulled down, the Crown and the 
Constitution would perish with her. 

Mr. North was convinced, that the cir- 
cumstances of this case could be explained 
ina satisfactory manner. With respect 
to a reform of those abuses that may have 
grown up in the Church, there was a 
Commission sitting in Dublin, composed 
of some of the most distinguished Prelates 
and members of that Church, and they 
were most zealous in the reform of that 
great institution. He had no doubt that 
the greatest benefit would result from the 
labours of this Commission. 

Mr. Ruthven was sorry that there 
should be even the appearance of oppo- 
sition to granting these papers. 
member for Dublin supposed that this was 
an attack upon the Church of Ireland; 
but he was satisfied that neither the hon. 
Member who brought the Motion forward, 
nor any other Member, had the least idea 
of doing anything of the sort. Every one 
must regret the indisposition of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, but the charge of un- 
fairness ought not to be brought against 
the hon. Member for making the present 
Motion during the illness of the Arch- 
bishop. He did not impute any blame, 
in this case, to the Archbishop, but some 
misrepresentations had been made, which 
he hoped would be explained and rectitied. 
According to the paper presented to the 
Privy Council, the annual value of these 
livings was 900/., but it appeared that the 
Archbishop’s son refused an offer of 16002, 
and stated that it was worth 1,800/. 
With respect to the quantity of land in 
the union, it was stated to be 17,200 acres. 
but it actually was 34,000 acres, though 
he did not charge the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin with misrepresentation, because he 
believed that he was not aware of the 
circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Grattan could assure the hon. 
Member, that he had not the least idea of 
making any attack upon the Archbishop 
of Dublin. He was not aware of his in- 
disposition, and should be loath to say 
anything which could have the least ap- 
pearance of an attack upon him under 
such circumstances. No person had 
made an attack on that Prelate, unless it 
was the hon. member for Longford. He 
said, that the certificate with respect to the 
value of the livings was made by the Se- 
questrator, and that the Archbishop had 
no opportunity of knowing the real value. 
How came the Archbishop to present this 
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as an accurate return if he was not aware 
of the real value of the union? The hon. 
member for Dublin said, that we should 
leave the Church to reform itself; but he 
was satisfied that the people never would 
have obtained the Commutation Act, or 
any other measure, if it had been left to 
the Church. The certificate of the value 
of those livings was made under the signa- 
ure and seal of the Archbishop, and, in 
consequence of that certificate, the Privy 
Council made a decree in favour of the 
union. He meant to bring forward the 
subject again when the papers were laid 
on the Table. 
Motion agreed to. 


en France. 


9 


AMBASSADORANDCONSULSIN FRANCE. |] 
Mr. Hume, in rising to move fora series 
of Returnsof the ordinary and extraordinary 
expenses of the British Ambassador at 
Paris, and the Expenses, Salaries, &c. 
connected with the Consuls and Vice- 
consuls established in France and else- 
where, from the year 1814 to the present 
time, said, that the charges for these public 
servants appeared to him to be much 
greater than there was any necessity for. 
His object was, to show to the House, in a 
clear point of view, the expenses of that 
diplomatic service, as very large sums had 
been expended in outfits, purchase of a 
residence, payment to English Clergy, and 
presents. The sum allowed for the British 
Ambassador at the French Court 
11,0002. a year, and the Consul-general 
had a salary of 2,000/. He wasof opinion, 
that when the returns were furnished, it 
would be shown that a great deal mor 
had been paid for those purposes than was 
ever intended; and it was time to put an 
end to expenses so extravagant. He was 
desirous of knowing from the noble Lord, 
the Under-secretary of the Colonial De- 
partment, whether any and what alteration 
was In meditation in the Consular Estab- 
lishment? He (Mr. Hume) knew that there 
were men of integrity and experience— 
merchants, who would gladly undertake 
the ofices of Consuls and Vice-consuls, 
with no other remuneration than the fees. 
He would press upon the noble Lord whe- 
ther, under such circumstances, the system 
cought not to undergo a considerable alter- 
ation. He was aware that the Consuls 
established on the African coast were 
under different regulations—their duties 
being partly of a political nature. Since 
he had come into the House he had under 
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at Paris, in order that a portion of the 
expenditure might be got rid of. 
respect to the Consular establishment in 
France, he thought the trade between the 
two countries did not warrant the expen- 
diture thus incurred. In order to see what 
the trade was, he was about to move for a 
return of the exports of British goods to 
France, and the import of French goods 
to this country, for a series of years 
from the Peace of 1814 to the present 
time, distinguishing the amount exported 
and imported in each year. He hop: 
that the bad policy which had hith: 

prevailed, and which had _ restricted his 
trade between the two nations, would be 
continued no longer; and he hailed with 
satisfaction the proposition which had 
been made a few nights ago for the equali- 
sation of duty on foreign wines. This 
arrangement would have the effect of 
bringing French wines to this country, 
and, “doubtless, British manufactured goods 
would be received in return. sed ~_ ved 
that, when the latter returns were befor: 
the Heuse.. 3 it would bea sithins of sur- 
prise to some, to see how little traffic there 


—VIZ., 


had been between nations so well calcu- 
lated for trading witheach other. He be. 
lieved it would be shown by the returns, 


that the evil consequences of our bad 
policy were more serious, he might say dis- 
astrous, than most people imagined. He, 
however, trusted that, ere long, the French 
government would perceive the value of 
carrying on an extensive trade with Eng- 
land. The hon. Member concluded 
moving— 

‘“* For an account of the amount paid 
for the purchase of the residence of the 
British Ambassador at Paris, the amount 
paid in each year since the first purchase 
for additions, repairs, furniture and eiialye 
lishment for the residence, up to the end 
of December 1830, and the total expense 
during that time (exclusive of the sums 
paid in each year for the salary and ex- 
traordinary expenses of the British 
paid in each year since 1814, for the Sala- 
ries of British Ambassadors, Ministers, 
Envoys, Secretaries, Chaplains, and all 
others attached to the British Embassies 
in France, 
Allowances; also, an account of all con- 
tingent expenses for plate, presents, for 
messengers, entertainments, and public 
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stood that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to dispose of the Ambassador’s house 
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ivy 
expense for the diplo ratic depart in 
irance, and the total of both the « dinary 
and extraordinary expense In each year 


-For the 


amount paid in Salaries 
Allowan CS for Brit h Co Siul-venera ‘ 
Consuls, and Vice-consuls, in France, in 
each year sine 1814 Spee vine tl place 
of resiiience, Saiary, and unces of 
each, together with all « rent nd 
extraordinary expenses incurred at or by 
the Consuls and Vice-consuls at. their 
several residences in France, { Chap- 
lains, Hospitals, or on any other ( int, 
and the aevresate amoun for the same in 
that time.—Of the amount, in official and 
real value, cf all British Exports to France 
in each year since 1814, distinguishing 
those of sovoes h from colonial produce: 


t of ee amount, in offictal 
of all | i | 
vear, as far as the 
during that time.” 

Lord Althorp said, he did not rise to 
se the Motion, and he 
the absence of 
Howick 


tions of 


oppo was sorry, in 
z ce 1] - } 7 

his noble friend 
? ’ ? 

), thathe could not ansW 

the hon. 


ver for Mid lesex 


meh i : 
but this he could s ee it with respect to 
the payment of ( ‘onsuls, he knew that 
subject had been some time under the 
consideration of his noble friend and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 


Department. 


Motion acreed t 
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mittee o1 ustoms’ Acts, embracin 

the resolutions to R: peal the Duties on 

Coals, was broucht up and read. On the 

motion that the Resolutions be agreed to, 
CAPE ee ] Mr 

the noble Lord, whethe 


raising the duty on Ca 

Lord , Althorp re phic ( 
ceived a di putation of the merchants at 
others concerned in that 
with the Cape of Good 
their arguments against the 
he had agreed that some alteration 
should be made in the betes and that, in- 
stead of raising it all at once to the same 
duty as was to be levied on the continental 
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per gallon to 2s, 9d. for the ensuing two | 


years. 


Duty on 
In reply to a 
Ferguson, 

Lord Althorp said, that he expected a 
deputation of the principal manufacturers 

a 
rs concerned in the cotton trade, | 
to-morrow, and _ that, 


question from Mr. Cuatlar 


and othe 
from Lancashire, 
after he had 
with them, he 
swer the hon. Member's question, 

Mr. Herries sug reste d to the no} ble Le rd, 
that it would ‘ proper to afford the 
House an early opportunity of discussing 
the Budget, as it was intended to be ulti- 
mately setiled, in order to appease the 
public anxiety on the subject, and also 
to afford the H ‘unity of 
cussing the alterations it was in- 
tended should be 


nade in the prope sitions 
originally brought poner 


fully discussed the matter 
should be prepared to an- 


ouse an oppc dis- 


which 


Tax on Sream-Boats.] Mr. O’ Brien 
observed, that the tax on Steam-boats had 
every attribute of a bad tax, and would 
have the effect on the poor of his country 
(Ireland) of making it a question whether 
they should be allowed to earn their bread 
in England or not. He sincerely hoped it 
would not be persevered in. 

Mr. Wilks expressed a similar opinion, 
He had received many communications 
from Lincolnshire, denouncing the tax, 
and he advised Ministers to consult 
amongst each other as to the necessity 
for withdrawing it, 
the most injurious 
men from seeking employment 
tance, and would increase the distre 
the labourers by circumscribing the market 
for their labour. 


ellect in preventing 


Mr. Hume stated, that the invention of 


steam-vessels had, in a great measure, 
compensate d on the coast of Scotland, for 
the injury which had been inflicted on the 

kelp manufacturers by the loss of 
employment. There were no less than 
from thirty to forty steam-boats plying 

daily between Greenock and the adjacent 
coasts of Scotland, nor could ten or fifteen 
minutes el. pse w ithout a steam-boat com- 


ing in or going out of = on The 
result was, that the whole > coast to 
the south of the Clyde had cee active; 


the inhabitants had turned their labour | 
towards cultivating small gardens, with the 
produce of which ‘the markets of Glasgow 
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were supplied; nor, in his opinion, could 
any tax more injurious to the industry of 
that part of Scotland be devised. When 
it was recollected, that by the aid of steam- 
we had brought Edinburgh and 
London within forty-seven miles of each 
other—he meant forty-seve n hours’ journey 
the advantage gaine d by that improvement 
| was so great and so evident, that nobody 
‘could misunderstand it, and nobody ought 
| to wish to diminish it. There was searcely 
iny thing he would not rather do than 
assent to the tax in question; and he felt 
convinced, that if it were to be imposed, 
the Table of that House would very soon 
be crowded with petitions, from " those 
paris of Scotland to which he had referred, 
against It. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson observed, that all 
the industry of the western coast of Scot- 
lard had been called into action by steam, 

nd had since been supported by it. The 
tax would not fall upon the proprietors of 
steam-vessels, but on those who availed 
themselves of that mode of conveyance. 

Mr. Sadler wished to say one “word as 
to the policy of this tax, and would put it 
to the noble Lord, whether Ireland had not 
peculiar claims toa cheap and easy ingress 
into England, and whether it would not 
be more consonant to justice to restrain, 
by some legislative measure, the culpable 
emigration of the proprietors of Ireland, 
who drew so much from her, and repaid 
her nothing. It was, in his opinion, an 
act of gross injustice to throw any impe- 
diment in the way of the Irish labourers 
in their endeavours to resort for employ- 
| ment to this country. The tax would 
a means of preventing communication be- 
tween the two countries; it would prevent 
the consolidation of the Union, and he 
therefore should wish that it might not be 
| enforced. 
| Mr, Ewart said, the tax would prove 
most prejudicial to Liverpool, and ought 
not to be persevered in. 

Mr. James Grattan observed, that the 
| tax on the passage by steam would be 
}considered in Ireland as an attempt to 
| prevent the emigration of Irish labourers 
linto England, and would excite feelings 
|that, under the present circumstances of 
ithe country, ought to be avoided. They 
‘would, however, still be enabled to avail 
themselves of colliers and sailing-boats for 
that purpose. 

Sir Robert Bateson implored the noble 
Lord not to lay on this tax, if his only 
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motive for so doing was the revenue to be 
derived from it. ‘To Ireland it would do 
inconceivable mischief, by exciting the 
easily irritated feelings of the people of 
that country. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that the 
people of the Isle of Wight felt — re- 
pugnant to the imposition of the tax on 
steam passengers, and hoped, 
with him, that it would not be persev: 
in. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald considered the 
tax as an absolute prohibition on the poo 
Irish labourer coming to England to carn 
his bread, it was one of no less than 
300 per cent. on the amonnt of his pas- 
sage-money. For instance, from [reland 
to Glasgow, in consequence of steam 
navigation, he could now get across for 
4d.> while, if the tax proposed should 
be adopted, the price would be Is. 4¢., 
which the Irish labourer never would be 
able topay. At the same time, he was of 
opinion, that a beneficial tax might be 
levied on that artificial power which had, 
in so many instances, superseded manual 
industry. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne agreed with those 
hon. Members who coincided with the 
views of the noble Lord, and who praised 
the measures of the Government; and did 
not blame those who were opposed to the 
imposition of the tax: but what he had 
most particularly to complain of was, the 
course pursued by hon. Members who got 
up a debate every night on every tax pro- 
posed, with the view to goad the noble 
Lord and his colleagues into the imposi- 
tion of a property-tax, which, after all, as 
had been stated bya noble Earl in another 
place, would not be agreed to. 

Mr. Holme Sumnei that the tax 
on steam passengers would not have the 
effect of prohibiting the importation of 
Irish labourers. But what he was aston- 
ished at was, that no efforts were made 
with that view by the maritime parishes, 
who had been subjected to the burthen of 
passing these Irish labourers back to their 
country, who were allowed to take all the 
money they had earned back to Ireland 
in their pockets. The city of Bristol alone 
had paid 2,500/. in this mode last year, 
and if this tax was imposed it would have 
to pay double that sum this year. He 
had expected from the hon. member for 
Liverpoo! some statement in opposition to 
the tax, as to the injurious effects it 
would have in Liverpool and other sea- 
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ports in Lanea 
sarily be much greater there than 
Bristol. 

Mr. Warburton said, 
which the tax would produce w 
steam-bo: 


shire, which must neces- 


nt 
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put aown lis In ENnekh 


ther, and, with them, to throw all persons 
who were dependant on that mo 
ploym« nt out of bread. When it was con- 
sidered that the coal-tax was to be only 3s. 

r Neweastle echaldron on export ition, it 
would be scen that dé pots of coal would 
be formed at Calais, Dunkirk, Ostend, and 
other plac on the coast of Flanders, and 
enable those places instant to 
steamers, yd leeessit \ Oo compet 
with the Enclish vessels, no y Wi oO 
be levied on them. 

Lord —- — Cobar to the House 


ry Ths 


iy bv in this dis- 


e had seemed 


that he was hardly dealt fair 
cussion. Although ni Hy 


exceedingly erratified at everv statement of 
a tax taken off, they had re nature ly 
than reasonably, objected to every proposi- 
tion for a tax to be laid on. Now they 
/must be aware, that in the present state oi 


the Revenue, 


for every tax taken off there 


must be some burthen of another sort im- 
osed: and tl As eg na ; 
| posed; and the only question was, how to 
iy ‘ renetinaiad 
take ou taxes that pressed injuri isly on 
productive industry, and to substitute 
i rs that would not havea similar ettect ? 
It was § id, that this was a tax contrary to 


all principle ; he fear d the same objec- 


tion could be 
difficn 


m vc »>fo most taxes. if 


See hs ta tat Peet orien | na? 
would be ilt to state any principle on 
I 


which taxes ought to be imposed, at least 
so far as the advantages of labour w 

oneerned But h say, withr spect 
o what had been sai to the imjustice 





that he could not concur with 
the remark ; for, when every lanc ie carriac 
was taxed, as it was at pr sent, he thought 
it could not be unjust to Impose some tax 
on the rival mode of carriage. It might, 
indeed, be proper to modify the tax in 
some manner, so as not to make it press 
unequally or mage’ on any particular 
class of persons ; but he saw no reason for 


1e ti ax _— rether. It micht be 


giving up t! 
Government ought 


said, ind: ed, that the 
to take the tax off 
post-horses, which was true; but when 
the object of the Government was to 
take off those taxes that pressed most 
heavily on productive industry, he did 
not think that any Gentleman in that 
House t! tl 


stame-coaches and 


would be found to assert that that 
was the first which ought to be repealed. 
b G- 
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He must repeat, that he did not think it | mnnication, and steamers of communication 
unfair to establish between the two modes | by sea; and the facility of steam com- 
of conveyance a greater des gree of equai lity | munication was an inducement to many to 
than at present. He was ready toa idmit, | go to different parts of the country, who 
that for small distances, the tax as at pre- | would otherwise remain at home. Many 
sent stated, might be too high, but that was] who went in steamers, also returned by 
capable of regulation, and the tax, instead 1! land, and in that w ay stage-coach travel- 
of being charge ‘das now propose d, might, ling was encouraged by steam navigation, 
peihaps, be made more to resemble that | The stage-coach proprietors, he was con- 
now put upon stage-coaches. Some hon. | Vinced, so far from considering the pro- 

| 

| 








Gentiemen seemed to think, that because | posed tax asa boon, would say that it was 
he had consented to make some alterations | a tax on stage-coaches. He repeated, that 
in his original plan, he ought to submit to | the proposed tax was such, in point of fact. 
a change of the whole. He could assure | He only asked the noble Lord to inquire, 
such hon, Gentlemen that if they expect- | and he would find that this was the light 
ed him to do so they would be mistaken. | in which the tax would be viewed. He 
The House must be aware, that in laying | objected to it, however, on higher grounds. 
on fresh taxes, and in remitting others, he | It was a tax on produetive industry, and 
was placed under great difficulties, for he | contrary to the principle which the noble 
was compelled to maintain a complete | Lord himself had so forcibly advocated. 
secresy respecting his arrangements till he |} He himself was intimately connected 
announced them to the House, and was | with a set of adventurers—so they might be 
therefore obliged to act, in some respects, | called—but he would saya set of speculators 
upon defective information. He had, how- | [daughter], Well,then,as thatexcited risibil- 
ever, now received information on most of | ity, he would say, that he was in commu- 
the subjects connected with the Budget, | nication with a company of capitalists and 
and should shortly be able to make up | speculators,—who had it in contemplation 
his mind decisively as to the course he | at this very time, to establish a company 
should pursue. for the increase of steam navigation to all 
Mr. Grove Price said, that the proposed | parts of the world, not only for passengers, 
tax on passengers by steam would be felt | but goods. The proposed tax, however, 
as a great hardship by the lower — would prevent all projects of that descrip- 
middle classes. A jaunt down the river was | tion, which, he contended, would be at- 
always conside red one of the chief recrea- | tended with great national advantage. 


tions of the citizens of London. In his Mr. Alderman Thompson thought, that if 
opinion, the proposed tax would bring ruin | the noble Lord was as well aware as he 
on Gravesend, Margate and Ratnsgate— | was of the advantage and accommodation 


towns recently built to accommodate the | which the steam navigation on the river 
citizens, a great majority of whom took | afforded to the shopkeepers and citizens of 
advantage of steam communication. When | London, who were shut up in a narrow and 
the noble Lord considered the small ad-| confined atmosphere six days of the 
vantage which could be derived from the | week, he would feel the injustice and 
tax, and the great difficulty and inconve- | cruelty of the proposed tax. The fare to 
nience it would produce, he trusted he} Gravesend was one shilling, and the tax 
would vield in this, as he had done on so| would amountto a shilling also—so that, 
many other occasions, to popular feeling | in that instance, it would amount to 100 
and the opinion of the House, and give up|} per cent. It would be felt, not only in 
the proposition. London, but in all the sea-ports through- 
Mr. Tennant entirely concurred with} out the kingdom. The hon. Alderman 
those who objected to the tax on passen- | concluded by reading an extract from a 
gers in steam-boats on the grounds of/ letter which he received from an individ- 
inexpediency and impolicy. He wished, } ual residing in Ipswich, stating, that a 
however, to refer to the noble Lord’s apo- | steamer, which was about to be started, 
logy forthe tix, which was founded on the | would be sent for sale to a foreign country, 
idea that it was a kind of counterbalance | or broken up, if the proposed duty was 
to the tax on stage-coaches. He con-| imposed; and suggesting, that if there 
tended, however, that steam carriage did | must be any tax, it should be laid on the 
not seriously affect stage-coaches. Stage- | vessel, rather than on the passengers. 
coaches had a monopoly of the land com-| Mr. Shaw objected particularly to the 
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inexpediency of the tax as it would affect | knew not the blessings of a stage-coach, 


Ireland. Those who argued 
Repeal of the Union in that country 
always insisted, that if such an event 
occurred, a tax of this kind would be in- 
flicted, to the great injury of Ireland. He 
therefore respectfully submitted, that it 
would be most injudicious, in the present | 
state of that country, to impose such | 
a tax. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the question | 
before the House was, the repeal of the | 
duty on coals, and not the tax on passen- | 
gers by steam. No occasion more un-| 
favourable, he contended, could have been 
selected forarguing against a tax on steam- 
boats, than the bringmgup of Resolutions 
which led directly to a measure by which | 
the proprietors of steam-boats would be 
considerably relieved. The repeal of the 
duty on coals gave a great advantage 
to steam communication—a consideration 
entirely 05g out by those who argued 
against the proposed tax. It would be 
much naatite he submitted, to reserve the 
arzuments against this tax till the specitic 
measure impos ing it was introduced. The 
most extraordinary of all the arguments 
against it was that of the member for 
St. Alban’s (Mr. Tennant), who contended 
that this would be not so much a tax on 
steam-vessels, as on stag The | 
very principle on which the measure was 
defensible was, that it proposed a tax on 
a species of conveyance not already taxed, 
and by that means put it on an equality 
with another species of ee (he 
meant stage-coaches), which was already 
taxed to a considerable amount. When 
steam navigation was firstestablished, many 
petitions were presented to the House for 
a tax on steam-vessels, on the ground that 
they would be injurious to stage-coac h | 
property, and if the hon. member for St. 
Alban’s inquired, he would find, probably, 
that many of his own constituents had 
signed those petitions. When the whole 
of the measures of his noble friend 
were considered, he thought the pro- 
prietors of steam-vessels ought to be well 
pleased with what was proposed. 

Lord Stormont objected to the propesed 
tax, on the ground that it would operate 
most injuriously on the inhabitants of the 
Western Highlands. The argument that 
it would equalise the burthens now laid 
exclusively on stage-coach property did 
not apply to that part of the kingdom to 
which he adverted, because the inhabitants 


’ 
re-coaches. 





'erounds urged bv 


' (Alderman Wood) 


| he did that, he 


against the | He hoped the noble Lord would defer to 


the suggestions of nearly every Member 
who had spoken, and give up the tax on 
passenge *y by steam. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that when 
the noble Lord proposed a reduction of 
taxation, there had been a general cheer, 
but when new taxes were suggested, 
every one had objection. He had 
no particular objection to the proposed tax 
on passengers by steam, except on the 
the last speakers. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came forward _ his proposition on this 
subject, he (Mr. Alderman Wood) gave 
notice that he should certainly move tha 
Scotland should be relieved fiom the 
operation of the measure. ‘The means by 
which he proposed to effect this was, by 
doing away with the drawback now paid 
on malt used in distilleries in Scotland. 
That was a dead robbery on the country, 
to the amount of 10,0002. per 
annum; for he was sure the malt was never 
used on which the drawback was allowed. 
He gave notice, therefore, that when the 
noble Lord brought forward his Resolu- 
tion for the imposition of this tax, he 
would move that Scot- 
land be exempted from it, and that as a 
substitute no drawback should be allowed 
RG on malt. 


some 


above 2( 


hereafter to There 


were other means, byresorting to which the 
noble Lord cou! i eile: ta considerable sav- 
ing. There was a Motion of his which stood 


in the Order Book forareduction of salaiies. 


Now he would tell the noble Lord, that if 
he did not effect reductions in the public 
salaries to the amount of Loled sic he 


his duty to the country. If 
t let eotten - oth er 


would not do 


migh 


articles go untaxed. If he noble Lord 
would reduce the salaries of sixty- 
nine departments which received about 


5 000,5002. annually of the public money, 
ne could do without ~ tax upon cotton, 
and other taxes which he 
pose He hoped, 
Lord would introduce measures of 
most severe retrenchment. 
Sir George Clerk, as a 
thought it right 


his care of t 


: proposed to 1m- 
that the noble 
the 


therefore, 


Member for 
to thank the 

hat 
assure 


Scotland, 
worthy Alderman for 
country, and at the same time to 
the worthy Alderman, that he should sup- 
port his proposition for excepting Scotland 
from the operation of the proposed tax ; 
and, with equal cordiality, that he would 
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the drawback on malt used in Scotland. 
He hoped, however, the hon. Alderman 
would extend his benevolence to Ireland; 


and whilst he excepted that country from | 


the operation of this tax, as well as Scot- 
Jand, that he would also propose the | 
abolition of the drawback which was 
allowed to the distilleries in Ireland 
as well as those in Scotland. After 
all the discussions which had taken place 
on the proposed measures of taxation, 
he (Sir G. Clerk) had come to the same 
conclusion which the hon. member for 
Callington (Mr. Baring) had come to last 
year—that reducing one tax, and laying it 
on another, could not afford a: 1y m aterial 
relief to the country. 

Mr. Alderman Wood entirely concurred 
in the hon. Baronet’s (Sir G. Clerk’s) 
suggestion, for placing Ireland on the 
same footing as Scotland, with respect 
both to the tax on steam passengers, and 
the drawback on malt. 

Sir Charles Burrell s spoke, not so mucl 


i 
from his own judgment, as from that of 


practical persons, when he said that the 
proposed tax on passsengers by steam 


1 . . | 
would operate njuriously. [f a tax was 


put am-vessels, however, he saw 
no reason why those machines 
vented, and which conveyed tons of goods, 
to the great danger ' 


steam carriages) should 


upon st 


jects (he meant 


be cCxct pted, 
directly Into com 
and wagons. 

Sir Charlies Forbes thoucht the noble 
Lord was like the man and his ass—he 
endeavoured to please everybody, and had 
pleased nobody. He recommended the 
noble Lord, however, to persevere in what, 
a conscientious man, he believed to be 
ight. For his own part, he thought the 
tax on steam-vessels a very reasonable 
tax, and he would vote for it 


rhe Resolutions agreed to. 


> 


77) 


© 
c 


asking the noble Lord whether it was his 
intention to repeal that particular duty 
paid on one di scription of coals, and best 
known as the Richmond ship-duty, as well 
as the general duty. 

Lord . Ldthorp was understood to answer, 
that the subject was under consideration. 

Lord G. B. Lennox felt called upon, 
on behalf of the poor of Sussex, who had 
suffered greatly from the duty on coals, 
to express his gratitude to his Majesty’s 
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support any motion for doing away with | Government for reducing that tax. 


lately in- | 
f his Majesty's sub- | 


These convevances came | 


etition with coaches | 


" 
il 
Mr. F. Lewis rose for the pu irpose of 
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Great 
i frauds were committed in that article, of 
' which he could state a recent instance. 
| He had imported some coals from New- 
castle, and, as they were for his own use, 
| he was anxious that they should be of the 
best description, and directed that they 
should be large:—134 chaldrons were 
shipped, but, when the vessel arrived in 
the port of Shoreham, those 134 chaldrons 
had increased to 156, having multiplied 
on the voyage. The large coals had been 
turned into small, and he had to pay 
duty and freight for twenty-two chaldrons 
more, in fact, than he received. The 
coals were deteriorated—a _ great part 
actually reduced to dust; and yet he had 
to pay 6s. a chaldron duty, and. 12s. a 
chaldron freight; so that he recei ey an 
inferior article, and had to pay about 200, 
more for it. ‘To prevent frauds of this de- 
scription, he should propose that coals 
should be sold by weight, and not by 
| measure, 

Mr. Aséel/ recommended, that the duty 
on the manufacture of tiles should be 
taken off, as it yielded little to the revenue, 
and pressed severely on the manufacturer. 

Colonel Sibthorp thought, that if a duty 
was to be put on steam-vessels, as pro- 
posed, the fair way would be, a tax on 


the steam-power, and not on the pas- 


A Bill to amend the Customs Acts, 
founded on the Resolutions for repealing 
the duty on Coals carried from one part of 
the United Kingdom to another, and im- 
posing a duty on Coals exported, was 
ordered to be brought in. 


—, in “> © 
s 


Corvorarion or Dusiinx.| O'Gor- 
man Mahon presented a Petition from an 
inhabitant 7 Dublin, complaining of the 
/conduct of the Corporation of Dublin, in 
excludinge: het from the freedom of that 
City, to which he was entitled by birth 
‘and apprenticeship. ‘The petitioner had 
obtained a Mandamus from the Court of 
King’s-bench, and had paid the fees ne- 
cessary for obtaining his freedom ; not- 
withstanding which, the Corporation re- 
‘fused to admit himasa freeman. He de- 
‘scribed the Corporation of Dublin as very 
differently constituted from that of London, 
and very inferior to it in respectability and 
independ nce. 

Mr. Shaw assured the House, that he 
trespassed upon it with extreme reluctance, 
But the hon, member for Clare having 
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once failed in courtesy, by attacking him 
in his absence, seemed determined to make 
amends, by attacking him 
possible in his presence 
ber had given him notice, a few evenings 
since, that he hada eye to sey sent re- 
specting the Corporation of Dubli 
on his (Mr. Shaw’s) asking on what 
subject? the hon. member for Clare re- 
plied, that it was no matter on what sub- 
ject; but “it will be enough,’ 
‘“to make a breeze in the House between 
you and me.” But he must protest against 
the House being made an arena for a sort 
of Irish pugilism in argument. He hoped 
the hon. Member would not occupy the 
time of the House in discussmg merely 
local matters; which he made, by 


Propriety of 


as 


said hie, 


often as | 
The hon. Mem- ! 


‘S and | 


his | 


{Fee. 





manner of treating them, directly personal. | 


He denied that there 


was the slightest | 


foundation for the allegation of the peti- | 


tioner, and must oppose the Motion for the 
petition to be read. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that not- 
withstanding the compliment co the 


hon. member for Clare had paid the Cor- | 


poration of London at the expense of that 

Dublin, he was bound to observe, that 
the petition cast imputations upon persons 
whom he knew to be respectable, and he 
therefore could not support the petition. 

Petition rejected. 

PRoPRIETY OF PRINTING PETITIONS. | 
Lord Ebrington moved, 
tice, for the printing of a Potion, pre- 
sented on Friday night last, from G. 
Flight, complaining of corrupt practices in 
the borough of Bridport. 

O’Gorman Mahon seconded the Motion. 

Sir Robert Inglis was decidedly opposed 
to the printing of petitions coming from in- 
Sividuale, and he thought that this parti- 
cular petition should not eae) forth with the 
authority of the House. 

Sir Churles Wetherell observed, that 
the petition, if presented at all, ought to 
have been laid before the House three 
months ago. If the statement of the pe- 
titioner was well founded, he ought to 
have brought it forward as an election pe- 
tition. According to those who were for 
the printing of the petition, any man might 
be calumniated in a petition. Any man, 
to gratify his private spleen and malice, 
might call upon the House to publish 
whatsoever he might think proper to 
indite. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that if the peti- 


according to no- 
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tion had been astatement of opinions, and 
not facts, he should be, as much as any 
hon. Member who had spoken, opposed to 
the printing of it. He by no means con- 
sidered that it would be a bad rule to lay 
down that petition is from individuals she ee 
li¢ 


Printing Petitions. 


on no occasion be printed > but he 
not at all assent to the po 


been the uniform 


i 
d 
that L it 
practice 


sition, 
heretofore had 
of the House to 
printing to the } 
the present occasion, however, hie 
d to say, that time 
even in so short a discussion, al 
ter of so little 


refuse the ativantage of 
yetitions of individuals; on 
must be 
allow. had been wasted, 
out a mat- 


Importance. 


Mr. fume supported the printing of the 
petition. ‘Though it was a petition from 
an individual, it related not to any private 
matters, but to circumstances in which the 
Members of that House and the public at 
large were deeply interested 

Mr. Wéelks likewise support od the print- 

aS 


Ine OF tne petition. 


Mr. Curteis saw no necessit' printing 
the petition of an individual, when a gene- 
ral petition upon the same ect, and 
from the same pla e, id been pres ited 
bef: f rf 

Lord £briagio pea: ODSCI 1, that 
the general petition had not been presented 
bef re the petition then under the consi- 
deration of the House; but he had no 
wish to press the matter, an with the 


permission Ol tl riOUSE vould wilhadraw 
his .wiotion 

Gor n wiahon ob a to i with- 
lrawal, and the House divided — Fi 
printing the Petition 38; Against it 53; 
Majority 17. 

Py rITIONS | OM i REIGN Li rd 
john Russell presented a i n from 
the inhabitants of Crete, ce mplaining ot 


their sufierme under the Turkish Govern- 
ment in that 


Mr. Hume was desirous of 


) } 
iSiaha 


KNOW INS 
whether any person, not beine a British 
subject, had a right to petition that H : 
and he also wished to know if th petl- 
tioners were British snbiects 

Lord John Russell said, they certainly 
were not British subje ts; but they th uvht 
themselves included inthe Treaty of 1827, 


and were desirous of part aku g Or its 
benefits. 
a r ’ 1 . . 
Mr. North thought, that tne limitation 


to petitions supposed to exist by the hon, 
member for Middlesex was much too nar- 
row; but it would be, at all events, desire 
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able that some rule should be 
upon the subject. 

The Speaker said, that a very important 
question was suggested to the consider- 
ation of the 
for Middlesex — viz., whether 


from persons who neither owed allegiance } 
this 
The object of 


to, nor could claim t! ion of, 
country could be received. 

the petitioners was, to obtain the 
ference of the Crown of Great Britain, to 
protect them from the miseries under 
which they were at the present moment 
Jabouring. Was this a petition at all 
and, if so, was it not a petition to the 
Crown of Great Britain sols ly? The peti- 


tion did not appear to contain any matter 


1e protect 


Inter- 


which brought it within the jurisdiction of 


It commenced 


that ** On 


Commons. 
s) 1 
and stated, 


the House of 
*¢ Honourable Sirs, 
the renowned Enelis 
liberty, the patrons 
injured, the Cretans placed their last hope 
of salvation, looking up to them for the 
advocacy of the Crete.” It was 
clear that the petition could not be re- 
ceived by the House of Commons. It was 
an address to the English nation. 

Lord John Russell said, that after this 
declaration on the part of the Speaker, he 
could have no hesitation in withdrawing 
the petition. Though he had felt that he 
could not refuse to present petition on 
yehalf of persons enduring su h ereat suf- 
ferines, he had, at time, had 
some doubts as to its rece pti ion. 

O'Gorman Mahon regretted the decision 
to which the noble Lord had come. The 
French Chamber of Deputies did not re- 
the addresses of foreign 


and prote tors of the 


cause of 


: 
the same 


fuse to reccive 
nations. 

Lord ZL. Gower that if such ad- 
dresses were received, it would lead to 
great confusion in public affairs. 

Mr. Ruth 
of this country 
governments. 


1 


Petition withdrawn. 


- 
sald, 


VEN observed, t 


never addressed other 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Feb. 18, 1831. 
Mrnvutes.] Bills. The Postmaster General's, read a third 





time, and pa For procuring Annual Returns to Par- 
liament, relatiy 
Petitions presented. By the 
Post Masters of Fife, for 
Horse Duty. By Lord Ktne@, 
duction of Taxation, and Abolition of Pensions; 
the Shipwrights of Dublin, fora Repeal of the Union; 


>» to the Poor- Rates, read a first time. 

Earl of Rosstyn, from the 
an exemption from the Post 
from Chichester, for a Re- 


from Collumpton, for an Inquiry into the rate of Wages; 


House by the hon. member | 


} ] } — Pa 
h Pp e¢ Pp} le, the lovers OT | 


laid down | 


| 


petitions 
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and from West Walton, for a Revision of the Tithe 
System:—By Lord DuruAm, from Brancepest, to the 
same effect. For Reform, by the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from 
Portsmouth:—-By Earl Grey, from Aberdeen, Irving, 
Renfrew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Bathgate, Dumfries, 
Kinross, Caithness, Stoke St. Mary, Somerset :—By the 
Earl of Roseperry, from Alnwick. By Earl Grey, 
from the Tradesmen and Freeholders of Galway, for an 
Alteration of the Law relative to the Franchise. 


Matr anp Beer Dutixs.] The Earl 
of Winchilsea presented a Petition from 
Sittingbourne, in Kent, praying their Lord- 
ships to devise some means of giving Em- 


| ployment to the Labouring Classes ; also a 





commenced at an 


‘| peal of the Malt Duty. 


| pected from it. 


'noble Earl, that the repeal of 


hat the subjects | 


from | 


Petition from Lenham, praying for the Re- 
His Lordship ex- 
pressed himself in favour of the reduction 
of the malt duty, which he considered 
would have amuch more beneficial effec 

than the repeal of the beer-duty. The 
consequence of the repeal of the beer- 
duty had been the increase, to an enor- 
mous extent, of public-houses, beyond the 


control of the mdgistracy; and as they 
afforded commodious and _ convenient 


places for assembling, he attributed much 
of the disturbed state of the country to 
them. They were, 
encouraging smuggling, for though they 
were nominally opened for the sale of bee r, 

their real object was, to dispose of smug- 

gled spirits. 

The Duke of Wellington was sorry to 
hear the noble Earl state, that the repeal 
of the beer-duty had not been attended 
with all the benefits which had been ex- 
The tax was considered 
to be one bearing upon the poor, and 
therefore such as ought to be repealed. 
The noble Earl had stated, that the repeal 
of that tax had done much to occasion the 
disturbances which had lately taken place 
in the country; but he would remind the 
that duty 
did not t: dea eftect till the middle of Oc- 
tober, and he believed that the noble Ear! 
was aware that the disturbances in Kent 
earlier period than that. 
The repeal of that tax could not, therefore, 
have occasioned those evils. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that he 
had not stated that the disturbances in 
Kent arose from the repeal of the duty on 
beer. What he said was, that those dis- 
turbances were very much increased by the 
conveniences afforded by the beer houses 
for the assembling of men together. 


Coat Dutirs.] The Duke of Wel- 
lington stated, that he saw by the votes of 
the House of Commons, that it was pro- 





besides, the means of 
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posed to repeal the duty on Coals. No 
man was more desirous than he to relieve 
the public, if possible, from that duty ; 
but he begged to remind the noble Earl, 
that vast abuses prevailed in the coal- 
trade in the City of London. Now he 
wished to know whether the noble Earl 
proposed to adopt any measures to puta 
stop to those abuses; and, more particu- 
larly, whether the noble Earl meant to in- 


troduce any measure for the purpose of 


repealing the duty on coals received by the 
city of London, and applicable for the 
purpose of building the new London bridge. 
If the noble Earl did not mean to intro- 


duce any such measure, he (the Duke of 


Wellineton) afraid that very little 


vas 


would be done to remove the abuses of 


the coal-trade ; and if the noble Earl did 
intend to propose some measure for that 
purpose, he begged to remind the noble 
Karl of the necessity of finding other 
means for supplying the deficiency which 
would be thereby created in the fund for 
building London bridge. 

Earl Grey was as well aware as the noble 
Duke opposite, that the proposed mea- 
sure of Government would only remove 
part of the evils which pressed on the coal- 
trade. He well knew that there existed 
also great evils, arising from the abuses in 
the conduct of the coal-trade in the port 
of London. 
a bill on this subject had been given in 


another place, to the principle of which he | 


was friendly, and to the details of which 
he should lend his assistance. Wyth re- 
spect to the duiy, to which the noble Duke 
had alluded, as applicable to the purpose 
of building the new London-bridge, that 
was a subject for future consideration. — It 
would be desirable, undoubtedly, to re- 
lieve the coal-trade from that duty if pos- 


sible; but at the same time it should be | 


remembered that it was only of a tempo- 
rary nature. The subject, he admitted, 
was worthy the consideration of Govern- 
ment. 

Lord Teynham called the attention of 
Government, to the duties collected at 
such places as Brighton. 

Earl Grey said, these duties were local 
duties, collected for local purposes, and 
totally unconnected with those duties to 
which the measure of Government applied. 

Lord King said, that the tax on coals at 
Brighton was applied to the lighting and 
watching of that place. 

The Marquis of Londonderry felt grate- 
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Ile believed that notice of 
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ful to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, for being the first to come 
forward to relieve the people from a tax on 
such a necessary article as coals. No 
other Ministers had listened to the re- 
peated representations which were made 
to them on this subject, but he hoped that 
the noble Duke opposite would give his 
| Support to the bill which was about to be 
introduced to Parliament, on the subject 
of the duties collected at the port of Lon- 
é‘ 
qon, 
The Marquis of Bute said, his Majesty’s 
late Ministers were the first who consented 
to the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire on the subject of the coal duties, 
without which inquiry it would have been 
wrong in the Government to have pro- 
posed the repeal of the duty. He did not 
pretend to know what were the intentions 
of the late Ministers, but he believed that 
in consequence of what passed in the Com- 
mittee, they would have come forward 
with a measure for the repeal of the coal- 
duty. 
The Marquis of Londonderry believed, 
as far as the municipal duties of the city 
| of London were concerned, that the late 

Government would have had no objection 
|} to their repeal; but he could not give it 
|eredit for any intention of relieving the 
| country of the coasting duty. The noble 


Greece, 





Duke opposite appeared to him to show a 
decided disinclination, in the Committee 
relieve the coal-trade of the 
per chaldron. He thought 


| 

| up-stairs, to 

| duty of 6s. 

|} that a very unjust cry had been raised 
| avast the present Ministers, with respect 
| to every thing they had brought forward. 
| Their object appeared to him to relieve the 
labouring and industrious classes, and he 
| considered it nothing but just, that the 
| funded interest, whose prosperity depended 
on the welfare of the State, should be 
called upon to contribute to the necessi- 
tics of the State. He recollected that the 
late Government came forward with the 
spirit-tax, and stamp tax, which they found 
not palateable, and therefore they were 
obliged to make other arrangements, 


Greece.] The Earl of Aberdeen rose 
to put a question to the noble Earl op- 
posite; but before doing so, he wished to 
observe, that if he had hitherto refrained 
from bringing under the attention of the 
House some mattersconnected with foreign 
affairs, he had not adopted that course 
from not feeling the deenest conviction of 
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the importance of those matters. On the 
contrary, the House must have seen quite 
sufficient in the aspect of foreign affairs 
to justify the anxiety and serious attention 
of every man. ‘There was, indeed, much 
that required, and he had no doubt would 
receive, full explanation. He knew, how- 
ever, what was due to the situation of the 
noble Earl opposite; the honour and safety 
of the country was confided to his hands, 
and he (the Earl of Aberdeen) should be 
very sorry immaturely to interfere in any 
course of proceeding in which the noble 
Earl and his colleagues were engaged. 
But the point to which he was desirous of 
drawing the attention of the noble Earl was 
not liable to any such objection, for it was 
not immediately connected with the safety 
of the country. It would be recollected by 
the House, that in the course of last Ses- 
sion he had the honour of laying upon the 
Table of that House, by command of his 
Mejesty, certain papers explanatory of the 
pacification and tinal settlementof Greece. 
Among those papers was a protocol, by 
which the limits and condition of Greece 
were settled. 
the illustrious person destined to be the 
sovereign of that country, part of that ar- 


rangement remained incomplete, he (the | 


Earl of Aberdeen) informed the House, that 
the first measure adopted by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the allies was, to assure the 
Turkish and Greek Governments, that no 
change should take place in the arrange- 
ment as to the limits of the country, but 


that every thing as respected them should | 


remain immutable. Now, he should not 
have thought it in the least necessary to 
call their Lordships’ attention to this sub- 
ject, and would have been willing to leave 
to the leisure of the noble Earl who was 
now engaged with more important perhaps, 
certainly more urgent duties, than the selec- 
tion of a Prince for Greece, had not his 
attention been called to a report of a 
speech spoken by the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs in France. In answer to an attack, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, on the French 
Government, by a Member who objected 
to the contracted limits of Greece, the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs at Paris stat- 
ed “That the affairs of Greece had en- 
gaged the attention of Government, and 
he did not suppose that the hon. Gentle- 
man could ever think that French inter- 


vention in this part of the world could have | 


been without efiect. It was to the inter- 


vention of France—to her arms—an omi- 
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nous expression,—to her sacrifices, that 
Greece owed her liberty and independence. 
The frontiers of Greece at first were nar- 
rowly circumscribed: they would, he 
hoped, be extended, and the new State 
find in them safety and prosperity.” He 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) asked for no ex- 
planation on this subject, neither did he 
ask the noble Earl to state whether the 
speech he had just read was authentic or 
not; but he thought that statement justi- 
fied him in desiring to know whether, after 
the long and painful investigation which 
took place on the subject, after the con- 
clusion which was arrived at, and after the 
assurances given and repeated in the 
most solemn manner, that that conclusion 
should in no wise be changed, it was really 
possible that the noble Earl should have 
voluntarily opened this subject again, and 
‘entered upon another negotiation. The 
question, therefore, which he rose to ask 
was, whether any negotiation was now 
taking place, having for its object the ex- 
tension of the limits of Greece ? 

Earl Grey said, that to the question in- 
troduced with so much solemnity by the 
noble Earl, he should certainly have been 
better prepared to give an answer, if the 
noble Earl had 





done him the favour to 
communicate to him his intention of put- 
ting it. He (Earl Grey) did not hesitate 
| to say, that, pressed by other matters of 
| much greater urgency, he had not paid the 
; Same attention to this subject as he had 
'to other subjects which were certainly of 
greaterimportance. All that he could say 
| at present was, that he was not aware of 
| any thing passing in the way of negotiation 


—_ 


| respecting that question to which the noble 
| Earl had alluded. It was possible, not- 
withstanding this declaration, that some 
negotiation might be begun, and certainly 
he should have no hesitation in saying, that 
if limits of a better description could be 
assigned to Greece, consistently with good 
faith, such a result would be most desir- 
able for the future independence and safety 
of that country, as well as for the general 
advantage of Europe. The noble Earl had 
read an extract from the speech of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in France, and 
then said that he did not call upon him (Earl 
Grey) for explanation. He certainly 
thought that the noble Earl could hardly 
call on him to explain a speech delivered 
by a Secretary of a Foreign Government, 
still less of a speech which he (Earl Grey) 
| declared he had never seen, To say whie- 
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ther the speech was authentic or not, was 
completely out of his power. There was 
a phrase in the speech which he observed 
had particularly alarmed the noble Earl— 
namely, that to intervention by the arms 
of France, the Greeks owed all they enjoy- 
ed of independence and security. Now, 
however much the noble Earl might be 
alarmed by tie intervention of France, it 
was unnecessary for him to remind the 
House, that that intervention, for which 
the French Minister claimed so much cre- 
dit for the Government of France, as hay- 


ing thereby established a title to the gra- | 


titude of Greece, took place long before the 
present Ministers came into office. 
ther that intervention was right or wrong, 
—whether it had lessened the credit of this 
country, or established the influence of 
France in Greece,—would be discussed 
when the question came before their Lord- 
ships; but, whatever might have been its 
effect, whether prejudical or otherwise, to 
the honour and interest of this country, for 
that the present Government were in no 
degree responsible. ‘To revert to the 


question which the noble Earl had asked, 


he might, perhaps, be thought deficient in 


the discharge of his public duty, not to be 


prepared to give it a clear and satisfactory | 


answer; but he pleaded guilty to thus 
much delinquency,—that being pressed by 
other and more urgent matters, he had not 
directed his attention to this subject, and 
was not, therefore, prepared to give the 
noble Earl an immediate answer, 

The Earl of Aberdeen supposed, that the 
noble Earl would have no objection to give 
a decisive answer to the question when he 
should become acquainted with the subject. 
With respect to the French Minister's 
speech, he begged to say, that it had not 
excited the least alarm in him, nor did he 
object to the intervention of France; but 
he thought the term a little ominous after 
all the declarations which had been made 
of non-intervention ; neither did he object 
to what had been done by France, seeing 
that it was done in concert with the allies, 
He would not now enter ‘nto the question 
whether it was desirable to extend the 
limits of Greece. But the question which 
he had put was, whether, after an arrange- 
ment had been completed, and solemn and 
repeated assurances that that arrangement 
should not be chaneed, the noble Earl 
had thought fit to open the question again, 
and enter into fresh negotiations. 
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consideration, it should be found neces- 
sary to change any stipulations of the 
treaty, there was nothing to prevent such 
alterations being made as might be ad- 
vantageous to the parties interested. 


Scortanp Rerorm Peririons.] The 
Lord Chancellor said, he was intrusted 
with a petition from the city of Edin- 
burgh, signed by upwards of 21,700, 
which he believed to convey the sentiments 
| of all the inhabitants of that city, with 
| the exception of a few individuals, who, 
| amidst general change which had 
| taken place in the feelings of the country, 
' still held out and retained their old opi- 
nions. ‘The petition was very short, but 
| he would not trouble their Lordships with 
having it read, as he could state in a 
single sentence its import. They stated, 
that in Scotland the Representation was 
entirely a mockery; and that by law, all 
the Members could be returned by persons 
who never saw the soil of the country. 
|The petitioners further stated (he used 
| their own words) that the etect of this 
system was, todegrade the people, to ren- 
der Members unaccountable, and Parlta- 
ment corrupt, and they prayed their Lord- 
ships to remedy the evils created by the 
system in Scotland, by adopting some plan 
| for the improving the Representation of 
that country. In that prayer he cordially 
concurred. Independentiy of his con- 
nexion with his Majesty’s Government, he 
was now, as he always had been, an ad- 
vocate for a temperate, safe, and effective 
Reform, at the same time that he was a 
friend to all the established forms of the 
Constitution, and an enemy to rash and 
untried theories on this, as he would be on 
imatters of far less importance. He re- 
joiced that a system of Reform, such as 
he alluded to, had received the unanimous 
support of that Government of which he 
had the honour to be a member. To 
state at present any thing of the nature 
of the intended plan of Reform, would 
be to depart from that resolution which 





' 
the 











Ministers had taken, as well firmly to press it 
on the attention of Parliament, as not to 
divulge any part of it to any man until the 
time should arrive when the whole would 
be submitted to Parliament,—a course as 
wise as it was respectful to Parliament 
itself. It was wise that to Parliament the 
first communication of the plan should 
come, except the respectful communica- 





Earl Grey thought, that if, after mature 





tion to a high quarter—that gracious Prince 
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whom his colleagues and himself had the | 
honour to serve, and of whose assent to | 
the whole plan they were entirely and con- 
fidently assured. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had now | 
another petition to lay before their Lord- 
ships, still more numerously signed than 
the last. Jt was from the Merchants, Ma- | 
nufacturers, and Inhabitants of the City of | 
Glasgow,—a city which had still more | 
reason to complain of the state of the Re- 
presentation of Scotland than that of 
Edinburgh. The latter city was said to 
have the choice of one Member—he did 
not say it had—and to state that the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh sent one Member 
to Parliament was only a fashion of talking, 
for that Member was not the choice of the 
149, 000 inhabitants of the city, but of thirty 
three gentlemen, very respectable, no doubt, 
in their way, but he would venture to say, 
that a man might visit Edinburgh over 
and over again without ever once hearing 
the name of any member of the Town 
Council, by whom this one Member was 
sent to Parliament. ‘These respectable 
gentlemen took upon themselves the task 
of saving their fellow-citizens the trouble 
of selecting a fit and proper person to 
represent them in Parliament. They also 
managed the fiscal aifairs of that city, just 
so well as to preserve its Corporation from 
becoming bankrupt, after the fashion of 
some other Corporations inthat county,— 
whose leading members, the bailies, as they 
were called, when they contrived to involve 
the affairs of the town in complete ruin, 
left the people to get out of the scrape as 
they could. By good fortune, however, 
this was not the case in Edinburgh. But 
while Edinburgh enjoved the nominal 
advantage of having one Member to re- 
present it, Glasgow, with its population of 
240,000 and upwards, had only a frac- 
tional part of a Member—being only a 
fourth or a fifth,—the other fractional 
parts, constituting one whole Member, 
being shared by other burghs, some of 
them very ancient, no doubt, but number- 
ing very few inhabitants. The petitioners 
prayed the House to adopt some measures 
for removal of the evils of which they 
complained; and, considering the nature 
of their grounds of complaint, he could 
not but admire the calmness and temper- 
ance with which they presented their case 
to the House. 
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Ministertat Puans.] The Lord 
Chancellor said, he had now to present a 
Petition to their Lordships, from the county 
of Cornwall, also praying for Reform in 
Parliament; and in so doing he would 
take the opportunity of correcting an error 


| which seemed to have gone abroad re- 
| specting the motion which was to be 


brought forward on Reform in another 
place, by his noble friend the Paymaster 
of the Forces (Lord J. Russell). In com- 


' munications made to him on this subject, 


he had been asked, whether the plan to be 
submitted was the plan of Lord J. Russell, 
to which the Ministers would give their 
support, or whether the noble Lord was 
only the organ through which the plan of 
Ministers was to be submitted? He now 
answered, that the plan which his noble 
friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, would 
bring forward, was altogether the plan of 
Ministers, as much as if it had to be in- 
troduced by the noble Lord who repre- 
sented the Government in this or the other 
House of Parliament. From the promi- 
nent part taken by the noble Lord on that 
subject, it was considered that the plan of 
Ministers miglit, with great propriety, be 
placed in his hands. <A similar course 
was adopted under the Rockingham Ad- 
ministration, when a plan, avowedly that 
of Ministers, was brought forward by the 
Paymaster of the Forces. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Feb. 18, 1831. 


Minvutes.] New Writs. For Whitchurch, in the room of 
the Hon. J. R. TOWNSHEND, now Viscount SYDNEY. 

Bills. One brought in to Repeal the Coal and Slate Duties, 
and for issuing 12,000,000/. Exchequer Bills. And one to 
prevent the application of Corporate Property to Election 
purposes. The Creditors’ (Scotland) Bill was read a third 
time and passed. The Population (Census of Ireland) 
Bill was read a second time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, 
the number of imperial Galions of proof Spirits on which 
Malt drawback was paid in each kingdom, from the 5th of 
January, 1850, to the Sth of January, 1851, (under 6 Geo. 
4th, ec. 58), with rate and amount thereof; as also, the total 
amount of Moncey paid, up to the 5th of January, 1831. 
The three several Acts of 1 and 2 Geo, 4th, c. 82, 4th Geo. 
4th, e. 94, 6th Geo. 4th, ec. 58:—On the Motion of Mr. 
Exuicr, the number of pounds’ weight of Leaf Tobacco, 
manufactured Segars, and Snuff, paid duty upon quarterly, 
for the year ending 5th January, 1831, inclusive; also, 
the rate of Duty, and total amount of the same, distin- 
guishing England, Scotland, and Ireland; and the number 
of pounds’ weight, and amount of Duty collected at the 
respective Ports of importation, within the same period, 
and quarters ending 5th April, 5th July, 10th October, 
1850, and 5th January, 1851, and total of cach quarter 
and year. 

Petitions presented. Complaining of Distress, by Mr. 

O’Brizn, from the Inhabitants of Navan :—-By Mr. O. 
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Brown, from the northern part of the County of Mayo. ; the 


For Parliamentary Reform, by the Lorp ApvocatTe, 


from Perth, Auchtermuchty, Musselburgh, Kinross, 
Canongate, East Linton, Blairgowrie, Bathgate, 


the 
and 
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Roxburgh :— By Mr. Hupson Gurney, from the Isle of | 


from Richard Ryan, 


Wight. By Mr. Stancey, 
and from the 


payment of all Wages in Money in Ireland ; 
Unitarian Christians of Cork, for Exemption from serving 
the office of Churchwarden. By Mr. Lambert, from 
Ballynakill, Galway, for Protection to the Kelp Manu- 
By Mr. G. LAms, from Dungarvon, against any 
further Grants to the Kildare-street Scciety. For the 
continuance of those Grants, by General O’NerL, from 
Ballymeno. By Mr. W. Patren, from the Owners of 
Tenements in Manchester, against the Liability of Land- 
lords Bill. By Mr. Jones, from Dissenters at Carmarthen, 
for the Abolition of Slavery. 


facture. 


Power to Buitp New Cuvercues.] 
Mr. Hughes Hughes presented a Petition 


from the Clergy and other Inhabitants of | 
Southampton, praying the House to pass } 
erect | 
and endow Churches, and hold the per- | 
they | 


an Act to enable individuals to 


petual presentation thereof, after 
have been consecrated by the Bishop. 
The hon. Gentleman represented 


facility which Dissenters enjoyed in this 


In 


respect compared with the difficulties | 


which stood in the way of the members of 
the Church of England, and supported 
the prayer of the petition. 


‘el 
Mr. Hume also supported the prayer of | 


the petition. He regretted that some 


general measure of a similar nature had 


not been agreed to a year and a half ago, 
instead of wasting a million and a half of 
the public money. The public would 
have readily built whatever Churches were 
necessary, ‘had it not been for the unrea- 
sonable demand of the clergy for purposes 
of patronage. It appeared to him to be 
an unaccountable folly in a country like 
this to throw any bars in the way of private 
persons erecting Churches. 

Mr. Wilks supported the prayer of the 
petition, and expressed the readiness of 
the Dissenters to concur with the clergy 
in obtaining for them the power asked. 


Evrsuam.|] The Marquis of Chandos 
said, that after the decision of the House 
last night, it would not be necessary for 
him to trouble the House with any obser- 
vations preparatory to his Motion. He 
should now move for leave to bring ina 
Bill to exclude the Borough of Evesham 
from the exercise of the Elective Fran- 
chise, and to enable the Town of Birming- 
ham to send two Representatives to Par- 
liament in licu thereof. It was his inten- 
tion to bring in the Bill, and have it read 
a first time that night, and then to move 
that it be read a second time on Monday, 


for the | 


the | 
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28th instant, on which day it was his 
intention to examine witnesses at the bar 
on the subject. 
Bill brought in and read a first time. 
The Marquis of Chandos moved, that 
a Copy of the Bill should be served on the 
| Returning Officer of Evesham, and on the 
High Bauitf of Birmingham; that a list of 
the persons entitled to vote for the Borough 
of Evesham, and their place of residence, 
and a Copy of the Poll-book of the said 
Borough, be laid before the House; and 
that the Speaker do issue his warrant to 
summon Edward Protheroe, Esq. late 
member for the Borough of Evesham, and 
other persons whose name 
to attend the 
to give evi- 


a number of 
were specified in the Motion, 
House on Monday sen’night, 
dence upon the Bill. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that whoever under- 
‘took this subject, would take care that 
the country shotild not be burthened by 
any unnecessary oS ense. IJtappeared to 
him that loads of documents were about 
to be produced, which would be expensive. 
The noble Lord would excuse him, but 
| he could not believe that he and the sup- 
porters of the Bill were truly sincere. 
When everyone but themselves was anxious 
to postpone any particular proceeding until 
the general measure of his Majesty's 
Ministers came before the House, he did 
not expect that such a proposition would 
have been persevered in. No doubt the 
evidence in support of the measure would 
require a week or ten days to go through 
with it. Now it was probable the dis- 
cussion of the genera: question of Reform, 
which was to come on onthe Ist of March, 
would occupy a week, and during that 
time all the witnesses in the E vesham Bill 
must be kept uselessly intown. He really 
submitted to the noble Marquis the ex- 
pediency of postponing the measure, 

The Marquis of Chandos was as much 
alive to the question of expense as the 
hon. member for Middlesex. ‘The step 
which he was taking was, however, founded 
on the best reasons. He could assure the 
hon, Member that he was perfectly sincere ; 
and he could not agree to any delay. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that however 
| correct the noble Lord’s object, and sin- 
| cere his intentions, it was his opinion that 
| this particular question ought not to su- 
| nersede the general question of Reform, 
i If no such great general question were 
| about to be brought forward, then indeed 

it would be desirable to enter into this 
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particular case ; but as the great question 
was to come on, it might be very prac- 
ticable to retain Evesham among the 
represented places purged by Reform. 
To him it appeared very desirable to 
retain the same places, if the popular 
principle could be infused into them, and 
they could be cleared of that oligarchical 
influence which had hitherto been so per- 
nicious. 

Mr. Kennedy expressed his surprise that 
a notice of Motion should at that hour 


(a little after four o’clock) have taken pre- | 


cedence of nineteen Orders of the Day. 
This was a most unusual proceeding. 
Not only had the noble Lord obtained 
leave to bring in the Bill, but he had 
actually brought it in—a proceeding which, 
at that early hour, was most extraordinary. 
The noble Lord’s zeal with respect to the 
borough of Evesham formed a striking 
contrast to his opinions on the subject of 
general Reform. 

An hon. Member said, that his noble 
friend had last night stated distinctly what 
his intentions were. Having obtained the 
concurrence of the House in his Reso- 
lutions, the bringing in the Bill was a 
matter of course. As tothe remark of the 
hon. member for Waterford, it would be 
recollected that the two questions were 
fixed for two different days. 

Mr. Littleton was perfectly satisfied of 
the sincerity of the noble Lord; but he 
thought that the noble Lord had better 
adopt the advice of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. When there was a moral 
certainty that the whole of the week in 
question would be occupied with the dis- 
cussion of the great question of Reform, 
why should the witnesses on the Evesham 


Bill be summoned for a single day, to be | 


kept for so long an interval at an immense 
expense ? 
the noble Lord’s sincerity, yet suggested 
to him, whether it would not be much 
better to postpone the matter. 

Sir George Clerk was surprised at the 
present objection to his noble friend’s pro- 
ceeding, considering that last night his 
Majesty’s Ministers acquiesced in it. It 
seemed to him to be an exaggeration to 
suppose that the discussion of the great 
question of Parliamentary Reform would 
be so long protracted. It might occupy 
two or three days; but it must be recol- 
lected, that any proceeding on the pro- 
posed Bill of the noble member for Tavi- 
stock must be postponed for a considerable 


He repeated his conviction of 
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time, in order that the House and the 
country might have ample opportunity for 
deliberating upon the subject. The Eves- 
ham question, therefore, would in no way 
interfere with the general question of Re- 
form. 

Mr. J. Wood thought the Bill intro- 
duced by the noble Marquis a work of 
supererogation. It seemed to him to be 
of no importance whether it was agreed to 
or not; for, if the general measure of Re- 
form which was about to be introduced 
meant anything, it meant that the elective 
franchise should be given to the large 
town. As an individual he should have 
opposed this Bill 2 dzmine. He had n t 


Evesham. 


| the least doubt of the sincerity of the 


noble Lord; all that he objected to was, 
the time at which the witnesses were to 
be summoned to attend. Why not ex- 
amine witnesses inthe Committee, instead 
of on the second reading? He would re- 
commend that they be summoned for 
Tuesday, the 8th of March, rather than 
for Monday, the 28th of February. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, the reason why his 
noble friend proposed to examine wit- 
nesses on the second reading was, that at 
present there was nothing before the House 
to prove the preamble, or to give any sanc- 
tion to the measure. It was necessary to 
have evidence before the Bill could be pro- 
ceeded with; for it was not, as in the case 
of East Retford, and other cases, in which 
there was the Report of a Committee 
above-stairs. He contended that the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
did not state that the general Reform 
intended to propose would 
include that of Evesham, and consequently 
the hon. member for Preston (Mr. Wood) 
was not justified in arriving at any defi- 
nite conclusion, respecting this particular 
case, from what the noble Lord had said ; 
and considered, that as Evesham was not 
one of these places which had a remark- 
ably small constituency, he was, on the 
contrary, entitled to assume that it would 
not be included in the noble Lord’s Ge- 
neral Reform. In conclusion, he sub- 
mitted, that as, until the borough was 
proved to be guilty, the writ ought not to 
be suppressed, it was necessary to proceed 
immediately with the inquiry. 

Lord Morpeth said, that without being 
great soothsayers, men might undertake 
to declare that the giving representations 
to Birmingham would be included in the 
noble Lord’s plan of Reform. As to the 
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Reform proposed by the noble Marquis | Mr. Stanley was of opinion, that a good 
respecting Evesham, he did not think | reason why the noble Marquis should post- 
anybody out of doors would attach any! pone his Motion until after the Ist of 
credit to it. iM ig was, that he would then know whe- 
Mr. Sturges Bourne was of opinion, | i was necessary or no. There was 
that after what had passed last night, the | 1 Radon between the noble Marquis’s 
noble Marquis was justified in pressing | plan of Reform and that to be brought 
his Motion. | forward by Ministers; and he thought it 
Mr. Hunt observed, that the East Ret- | would be much better if he would consent 
ford case, and others of a like nature, were | to postpone his motion for one week. 
calculated to do that which men out of Sir C. Wetherell said, that they had 
doors were forbidden to do by law; name- | been told that if the Reform Bill were lost, 
ly, to bring the House of Commons into | Parliament would be at once dissolved. 
contempt. He thought this case was one | Thus it was, Ministers told the noble Mar- 
of those which was calculated to bring the | quis—Wait for the Reform Bill, and then 
House of Commons into contempt. He | bring in your motion for disfranchising 
was of opinion that it would be an act of | Evesham; while the y, at the same time, 
the greatest injustice to disfranchise Eves- | gave them to understand, that if this 
ham, even if the noble Marquis had proved ; Reform Bill were lost, the noble Mar- 
all that he professed to be able to prove, | quis would have no Parliament wherein 
when it was known to every hon. Member, | | No, no /] to bring forward his Motion. 
that almost all the other boroughs were | The right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
equally corrupt. He certainly would sup- | cried ‘“ No, no;” but, with all possible 
port any hon, Member who should move, | respect for that Gentleman, his character, 
that no evidence be taken till after the Ist | and his talents, he must say, that he con- 
of March. | sidered the First Lord of the Admiralty 
Mr. Spring Rice said, that if it were for | was more likely to know the sentiments of 
the convenience of the House that the | the Cabinet on this subject. For the right 
noble Marquis’s Motion should be ac- | hon. Seerctary’s services elsewhere, he, as 
ceded to, the Ministers decidedly had no | an humble individual, begged to tender 
right to throw any obstacles in his way. | him his most sincere thanks. He had acted 
He objected to the allusions to the views | with a degree of firmness, vigour, and abi- 
of his Majesty's Government, made by | lity, which entitled him to the warmest 
hon. Members, for he did not think the | gratitude of the country. No man, after 
question of the Ist of March should | his services elsewhere, was more worthy to 
be brought before them in the present dis- | be a member of the Cabinet; but, as at 
ussion. He submitted to the noble Mar- | present he was not a member of the Ca- 
quis, whether it would be desirable to com- | binet, he must allow him (Sir Charles 
mence an examination of witnesses which | Wetherell) to prefer the authority of the 
there was no chance of his being able to | First Lord of the Admiralty respecting the 
bring to a close within any brief period ? | intentions of the Administration; and that 
Besides, the great expenses which attended | right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) -- 
such inquiries (as was amply testified by | he was sorry he was not in the House— 
the cases of Carrickfergus and Fast Ret- | had declared, in as ample terms as par- 
ford) ought to weigh with the noble Mar- | liamentary forms would allow, that if the 
quis, and induce him to wait until the} Reform Bill were lost, a dissolution of 
general question was brought forward. | Parliament would immediately ensue. He 
Mr. Briscoe thought, that the noble might call upon many hon. Members to 
Marquis ought, in obedience to the dic-| support him in this statement with the 
tates of good sense and the forms of the | evidence of their sense, hearing, and un- 
House, to postpone his Motion until after | derstandings. A whimsical thing it was, 
the Ist of March. in the discussion, that the hon. members 
General Gascoyne said, the question was, | for Middlesex, Preston, and Yorkshire, 
not only if Birmingham was to get Repre- | who were not de facto members of the 
sentatives, but if Evesham was to be dis- | Cabinet, did yet take upon them to de- 
franchised? The noble Marquis was enti- | clare, that the vortex of Reform which was 
tled to press for his Motion, and the time | to begin to revolve on the Ist of March 
of bringing it forward was entirely a mat- | would include the ease of Evesham. Now, 
ter for his own consideration. although these non-members of the Ca- 
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binet would fain appear perfectly certain 
that the measure of the noble Lord would 
embrace certain objects, yet the fact, in 
his opinion, was, that no man out of the 
Cabinet could pretend to know what that 
would be. [Ser J. Graham entered the 
House.) Sir C. Wetherell expressed hi 
joy at seeing him in his place, and re- 
peated what he had said during his ab- 
sence. In continuation, he observed, that 
were he certain the unkuown plan of Re- 
form (unknown, at least, except to certain 
over-learned persons) would embrace the 
case of Evesham, which was a peculiar 
one, it would be a reason for his agreeing 
to the postponement; but in the absence 
of this conviction, he would support the 
noble Marquis, and thought that no argu- 
ment addressed to the parsimony of the 
House should be suffered to sway on a 
great constitutional question. 

Sir J. Graham said, he took shame to 
himself for not having been in his seat 
sooner. As he had been absent, however, 
at the commencement of the discussion, 
he hoped he might be excused from argu- 
ing the question: since his arrival, he had 
heard something about those very frequent 
and fruitful topics—Economy and Re- 
form, but would not touch upon them. 
He thought, however, he might venture to 
reply to the appeal made to him by the 
hon, and learned Member (Sir C. Wether- 
ell); for, as that hon. Member was in the 
habit of heaping word upon word, and 
matter upon matter, and principle upon 
principle, although he had not heard the 
beginning of his speech, yet, having heard 
the end, he might calculate he heard it 
all. The hon. “and learned Member de- 
clared, that he (Sir J. Graham) said, 
terms as plain as the discretien of Parlia- 
ment would admit, that if the Reform Bill 
should fail, Parliament would of necessity 
be immediately dissolved. Now, the fact 
was, that he, in terms as guarded as words 
could be, only glanced at the probability 
of such an event. If the contemplated 
measure of Reform should fail, it was prob- 
able (and in no higher degree of asser- 
tion had he put it before) that Parliament 
would be dissolved. This was what he 
had formerly stated, and this he did then 
repeat. The Government was pledged to 
bring forward a measure of real, efficient, 
and substantial Reform; and, for one, he 
could declare, that measure would not 
have had his support, if it were of the same 
illusory character as the measure then 
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under discussion. But he could assure 
the House his noble friend’s measure would 
neither be idle nor worthless; but, on the 
contrary, searching and decisive ; in short, 
it would not be of the Evesham character. 
In considering this question, he had never 
been induced to overlook the fact, that 
he was accountable to his constituents, 


Evesham. 


and never would he support any plan of 


Parliamentary Reform which he could not 
vindicate on the hustings in the f 
his constituents; and he begged to remind 
and give warning to hon. Members, that 
in like manner whenever they might give 
their concurrence and support to any mea- 
sure of Reform, they would owe an ac- 
count to their constituents of that support 
and that concurrence. 

Colonel Davies said, he certainly had 
interpreted the right hon. Baronet’s as- 
sertion in a stronger sense than the right 
hon. Baronet that night gave it, and 
thought he was justified in so doing. He 
agreed in the propriety of postponing the 
examination of witnesses, although he was 
as anxious as the noble Marquis to have 
Evesham disfranchised, for he lived near it, 
and knew it to be as rotten a place as 
any in the Kingdom ; and he assured the 
noble Marquis, that if the plan of the noble 
Lord did not extend to the disfranchise- 
ment of Evesham, he would vote for his 
proposition to disfranchise that borough. 

Mr. John Campbell said, this was one 


| of the most important measures that was 


ever brought before the House. This was 
the skirmish before the 
the Ist of March. It appeared to him 
that it was a manoeuvre. If it were not, 
he could only say, were a plan to em- 
barrass the measure of Reform intended, it 
could not be more ingeniously contrived. 
If the Motion was carried to bring on that 
question on the 28th of February, the 
measure of Reform was lost for ever; he 
therefore exhorted every man to look well 
to his vote. 

The Speaker. 
the hon. and learned Gentleman 
made apparently i in ignorance that the ques- 
tion respecting the time for the second 
reading of the Bill was already decided. 
The House had then to decide, whether 
witnesses should be examined on the 28th 
of February, or a week later. 

Mr. Siku Campbell observed, he was 


was 


notin the House at the coinmnencement of 


the discussion. 


Colonel Trench said, that nothing but 


face of 


general battle of 


The latter observation of 
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the hon. and learned Member’s absence 
from the House could excuse his attribut- 
ing to a nobleman, of the high honour and 
spotless reputation of the noble Marquis, 
motives which, in the course of that even- 
ing, he had repeatedly disclaimed. In 
iilinion to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Preston, respecting Evesham, 
he wished to ask him, if he was of o 
that one convicted rogue should be sufter 
ed to.escape because he could not lay iss 
hands upon the whole gang ? 

Lord A a thought it was unwise 
of the noble Marquis to desire to ¢o into 
the examination of witnesses, which could 
not be concluded before the Reform ques- 
tion. As the House, however, ps 
decided that the Bill was to be read < 
second time on the 28th of February, it 
might seem strange that the noble Lord 
should not summon his witnesses on the 
same day; but as the examination could 
not be concluded before the Reform ques- 
tion, and as the Reform question should 
not give way, he submitted to him if it 
would not be well to postpone his motion 
until the 7th of March. For himself, he 
would, 
amendment of the hon. member for Preston, 
and, to get rid of a difficulty, he would 
move (he could not do it that evening, but 
he would as speedily as possible) to have 
the order for reading the Biil second 
time discharged, 

March. 
ceeding—one never before heard 
press such a question on the eve of a 
measure which must agitate the whole 
country. 

Mr. Loss supported the noble Marquis’s 
motion. He had heard no specific argu- 
ment against proceeding with the examin- 
ation except the expense, and that would 
not be great, for his noble friend did not 
propose to examine many witnesses. 


Sir George Warrender said, he was 
g 


afraid he should not be able to support | 


the motion of the noble Lord below, if, as 
he understood, it was one of an extensive 
nature; but at the same time he must si ay, 
that he thought it was most inconvenient 
to bring forward motions like the present 
at such a moment, and under such peculiar 
circumstances. If the case were fully 
made out against the borough of Evesham, 
he should certainly vote in favour of the 
transfer of the franchise to some large 
town. 


in the first instance, support the 
} 
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friend from the misrepresentations that 
had been uttered concerning him. He 
should oppose the motion for an examin- 
ation into the circumstances of th 


th vrenel | discuss! ym Came on, 


Is Case 


before 


beeause he did not think that t Seine 
could conveniently  entert i th it 
amination. It was said, that there would 
be only six witnesses on o1 cl that 
might be true, but who was that 
would venture to say that there would b 

: 


no more on the other side ? There mi rit 


I 
probabl 1V be six for each one of the first 
° oe a pee oral Bot 
| would be absolutely 


then it 
to finish the examination before 
the rene al 
came on. 
W. Duncombe said, that the threat 
country if Ministers 


SIX, and 1iM-~ 
possible 


discussion of the question 


1 


about appealing to the 
were defeated, was quite unnecessary, and 
have employed. He 
would, however, suggest to his 
friend, the Y = rT se e the 


1) 
t 
proposed examinat a later day. 


Ought not to been 
1 
noble 
propriety ol 

i i oy 


ion to 





and deferred to the 8th | 
It was an extraordinary pro- | 
: » | ordinary 


ihe was sure they 





Lord Palmerston defended his noble 
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Motion for the « NNER of witnesses 
on the 7th of March, avreed to. 
Distress IN inRELAND.]| Lord \lthorp 


moved the Orde rof the Day for the House 
tiie hes elf dpeibae nittes uj the 
Ca ada Act tS. 

Ga the question that the Speaker do 


eave the Ch: ur, 
Mr. D. Browne said, he was aware that 
he was takine an 


and extra- 
course in making any op} 
Lo the Sp os rs leaving the Chair, and 
he hope dt he House would visit him with 
its disple asure if he make out a 


case that justified his departure 


I 


unusual 


OSILION 


did not 


from the 


common ‘course. He had had some 
| . 8 ne | ;* 

petitions put into his hands from the 
| western parts of Ireland, and when the 


House heard the nature of those petitions, 
} 


would think 


j 1 
1e could 


| not be justified in postponing the present - 


ino of them even until Monday next. 


In these petitions the strongest complaints 

were made of want of employm nt; and 

+ 1 1 > 2a 
ted, that many thousand persons 


it Was Sta 


on the western co Ireland were ina 
state of ania which they expected 
would overwhelm them — the end of 
the month. fe thought these statements 


alone would fully justify the extraordinary 
course he had taken. He had taken den 
full conviction that his com- 
plaints would meet with due attention, 
for he had been seventeen years in that 


Z 


1 
course in the 
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House, and he had always found them 
most anxious to attend to the interests of 
Ireland. The House would easily under- 
stand the wretched condition of the people 
of Ireland when they looked at the popu- 
lation of Ireland. In that eountry, with 
her lakes, and bogs, and mountains, there 
was a population of 250 persons to a 
England, with all 
there were 
There 


square mile; while in 
her wealth and manufactures, 
but 222 persons to a square 1 mile. 
were gre at numbers of persons living on 
the poor-r: ates in Eneland, and yet the 
distress here was admitted to be terrible. 
It must, however, be much worse in Ire- 
land, where no such relief was afforded to 
the poor, and where there were twenty-eight 
more persons to a square mile than there 
were in this country. He had received 
from Mr. Lyons, the Parish 
Kilmore, in the Barony of Erris, a state- 
ment, that before the end of February 
there would be 30,000 persons Ww ithout 
food. There had been a quantity of sea- 
weed thrown up on the shore for a number 
of years; that weed had made an ex- 
cellent manure, with which the land had 
been improved ; but, unfortunately, in the 
year 1829, the sea-weed failed, and the 
land remaining without manure, the crop 
of the following year was deficient, and 
a scarcity of food had been felt ever since. 
That, however, was not all; the potatoe 
crop had failed, and the people, for some 
time back, had been obliged to have re- 
course to the wretched means of picking 
up shell-fish on the sea-shore, in order to 
delay as long as possible the consumption 
of their stock of potatoes. For the next 
three or four months this want of food 
would be most severely felt, and it was 
to provide against the dreadful conse- 
quences of it that he now directed the 
attention of the House to the subject. 
There were 200,000 people who, within 
that time, would require, not 
tuitously—for they did not ask for that— 
but money, or the means of earning it. 
ae thought that the Government ought to 

devote a sum for the support of “these 
people, by providing the means of em- 
ploying them in public works. For that 
purpose a sum of 200,000/ would be re- 
quired. He had taken the average number 
of persons at 200,000, and the average time 
during which they would require assistance 
he had taken at four months. The amount 
of assistance he had estimated at IZ. per 
head, which was only 24d. a day, and that, 


food cra- 
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he thought hon. Members would agree, 
was only just sufficient to keep souls and 
bodies together. He said, that in his 
opinion, the Government ought to supply 
the money forthe purpose he had mention- 
ed. He would not bring forward a specific 
motion on the subject, as he had con- 
fidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
was satisfied that they would do every 
thing they could for the welfare of Ire- 
land. He had mentioned these things to 
the Secretary for Ireland, and he wished 
the Government to act for themselves 
He disliked the practice of Government 
in this country sheltering itself under a 
Committee of that House, for he thought 
that, in a case like this, it ought manfully 
to adopt or reject the proposition sub- 
mitted to it. There were many persons 
who objected to giving money to the 
people, and he was himself opposed 
the principle of mere gifts: but in this 
case the Irish did not ask for gifts, they 
only wanted the Government to grant the 
money as the means of paying for public 
works, for these poor people wanted no- 
thing more than the means of employ- 
ment. In what he had stated he had been 
guilty of no exaggeration; he had stated 
what he believed to be strictly true, and 
he had done so at this moment, because 
he thought it to be his duty to forget 
every thing, under such circumstances, but 
the absolute necessity of bringing the case 
of these poor people before the House. 
He knew that their attention was this 
evening to be called to matter of thie 
utmost importance, but though he was 
aware of that fact, he thought it his du uty 
to make this statement, that the Govern- 
ment might interfere to prevent his 
— from starving. When the money 
should thus have been advanced by the 
Government, 150,000/. of it must be ap- 
plied to the public works, but the othe: 
50,0002. must be at once distributed 
gratuitously; for, as there was no pro- 
vision for the poor in Ireland, _ this 
money was required for their support. 
Allow him to observe, that he had 
interest whatever in the barony of Erris. 
The money, however, could be advan- 
tageously employed in improving the 
neighbourhood of that place, for there 
was now no road into that place. The 
want of communication along the 
was very severely felt; and for 
miles of the coast (at least, if the 
osities and promontories were taken into 
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calculation, the distance was fully equal] Poor-law for Ireland. He would now 


to that), there was not anything like aj only add, ik on Monday next he should 
public road. He thought it was the duty | present to the css, petitions similar to 





of Ministers to advance this money, and | thos e now in gen hands of the hon. i 

next year the Crown might come on the | ber for May: 

people, and take, in re-payment, | Mr. Stanley said, however inconve 

produce, in preference to the landlore ithe course taken by the ] 

tithe-holder. | M nicht be, | should not teel justi- 
O’Gorman Mahon believed that his hon. | fi lif he allowed tl ition to be laid 

friend had only made a modified state- | upon the Tabl hout observ H 

i ‘ 


ment of what was the fact. He wished | wished it was in his power to assure tl 
also to impress on the Government the | 
necessity of interfering between the un- 
happy peasantry and those who took | 


t 3 it 
every thing from them. He called on | he (Mr. de, and th 
them to protect that peasantry from  star- | were botl 1] . showed 
vation. There were some verv excellent | that in Errts and 7 
landlords, who were most anxious to do | rawley, | to degre 





every thing in their power to assist their | little sho ie, 
. } } . ‘ 
poor tenantry. One of these was the j also, as was well known, both in Galway 


Marquis of Sligo, who was now absent | and Sligo; but not to the sam extent, 
from London on that very account; and | He om Se received a petition from 
another excellent landlord, Sir Richard | I th e barony of Tyrawley, which he i ided 


O’Donnell, had returned to his estate for|to present to the House; and the sub- 


TY 
I 
the same purpose. While he was on this | seri 


vers to it set out their sufferines in 


subject, he would suggest, that Ministers dawns xe at once most simple and most 
ought to take that property the original | forcible. They they had been 
allocation of which had been for the| obliged to scl! thei les; that tl 





maintenance of the poor, and employ it for | scanty crop of 
the purpose of maintaining them. He be-| pay rent; that the potatoe crop had, to 
lieved there could be no mistake as to| considerable extent, failed; and that the 





what he meant—and he should not flirt | linen-trade beine at an end, they could 
with the matter—he meant the Church } only depend upon the soil, for which 
property, part of which had been originally | they knew no means of compulsory pro- 


destined for the maintenance of the poor, | duction. ‘ Give us (said the y 





though the cape for the support of its | 1 but the means of maintain 
own Minister now took a laree sum | id our families e shall 
from the cneings of the people, and mad | be 1 ti 

them no return whatever. He took that} reas W { 
opportunity of stating, that the tax on ioners, their represer 
og ae would be thought, in Ireland, 1 to t! House did 3 


» be directed against the poor of that icontain a syllable of insubordination, o1 


x Hee tinned See th atitshould | even of discontent; and for this reason 


be limited in its nature, and imposed only jit was doubly deserving the attention of 
on cabin passengers. He joined the hon. | Parliament. Government was called upon, 
member for Mayo in impressing on the | under these painful circumstances, 

' ] 


Government the necessity of turning its | meet the difficulty, and to provide a rem« 


attention to this subject. dy; but he asked the hon. member for 
Mr. J. Smith said, that the statement} Mayo, or any other Trish Memb 

whichthe hon. member for Mayo had made} most zealous for the interests of that 

had been this day confirmed in substance by | part of the United Kingdom, to define 


the testimony of several most respectable | what were the me ans rT 
persons with whom he had communicated h Ministers? How could they afford relief 
on the subject. The noble Lord (Althorp) | on every occasion when tl CT 
had last night told them, that he had | fa failed? Was aremedy to be found, as 
taken into his consideration the state of {some had urged, either in a spoliation of 
2s | : : 23 tet 
the Poor-laws of England. It was now!the property of the landlord, or of the 
e property ; 
to be hoped, that he would turn bis at-}Chureh? It was one of the most painful 
l 


tention to the necessity of providing a}parts of his duty to be obliged to state, 
Z 


wo 
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that much of the prevailing distress was 
attributable to the landlords. They had 
not come forward as they ought to have 
done; and as a proof of it, he might 
mention, that he had been furnished 
with a statement of the rental of one of 
the baronies he had named, amounting to 
10,4007. a-year; and the House would 
scarcely believe him when he added, that 
out of this large rental no more had been 
contributed to relieve distress than 100J. 
Of this sum, 70/. had been subscribed by | 
non-residents, and 3U/. by one individual, 
a constant absentee, resident in Kildare. 
Was Government, then, to be called upon | 
to make up the deficiency of local sub- 
scriptions, or give additional means of | 
employment? If he had used strong, 
perhaps harsh, terms towards Irish land- 
lords, he used them advisedly, and not 
without knowledge. A gentleman, well | 
qualified, had been employed to inquire and 
report upon the condition of the part of the 
country in question, and he stated, that the 
local subscriptions were trifling, the rents in 
general high, and exacted to the uttermost 
farthing. The hon. member for Mayo 
had certainly not gone too far, perhaps 
not far enough, in the just tribute which 
he had paid to the Marquis of Sligo, for 
his liberality in a neighbouring barony : 
he had made large importations of pro- 
visions, and he had sold them for labour 
at a very low rate, besides introducing 
1,000/. worth of flax to keep the women 
also in employ. If such conduct had 
been general, petitions like that now 
sieed to the House would never have 
been prepared. Some hon. Gentleman 
had alluded to acharitable appeal to the 
British nation, and he (Mr. Stanley) was 
convinced that it would not be made in 
vain. 
obtaining and applying “relief, but it was 
not within the sphere of 
Government to bring forward a proposition 
for gratuitous contribution for the removal 
of local distress. There was, indeed, one 
mode in which he thought Government 
could fairly and honourably interpose—by 
opening the means of new industry. 
Ministers were prepared to submit to 
Parliament a proposition for the advance 
of a very large sum of money, upon suf- 
ficient security for repayment, to be em- 
loyed upon public works. It was evident 
that it would be necessary to use the 
utmost caution, in order to take care that 
the public funds were not wasted or 
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misapplied to a purpose for which they 
were not intended. All he could add at 
present was, that Government was most 
anxiously engaged in considering the de- 
tails of a plan to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir R. Peel agreed, that nothing could 
be more painful than such temperate ap- 





This was a legitimate mode of 


the duty of 


peals to the commiseration of the House, 
|as that which had been made on the au- 
| thority ofa petition by the right hon. Mem- 
ber, and the pain was not lessened by the 
conviction that no adequate means of re- 
lief could be provided. On one point he 
| had long made up his mind—that a Com- 
mittee could not be proposed—a_ public 
vrant could not even be asked without ag- 
gravating the prevailing distress. The mere 
| expect ation that Government was about 
| to attempt a task it was impossible for it 
to perform, would tend to dry up even 
| such scanty, miserable, contemptible 
sources of relief as had been referred to 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Even the 
despicable contribution of 1002. out of a 
rental of 10,0002. a year would be with- 
held, if it were supposed that Ministers 
would come forward with relief; and the 
mere chance that Government would 
appear in the markets would instantly 








raise the price of all the necessaries of 


| 

| 

| life. He (Sir R. Peel) thought, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had acted 
| with becoming prudence and reserve in 
| not saying anything more specific as to 
the intention of Government, although he 
prone conceive the existence of such a 
| pressing and overwhelming necessity as 
might compel the thandonment of the or- 
dinary rules of policy inthis respect. Trve 
it was, that the right hon. Gentleman 
could not withhold the fact, that the Go- 
vernment had had an agent in the dis- 
tressed district; but it showed, that those in 
authority had taken the proper means to 
obtain correct information. Government 
ought not to undertake that which it 
could not succeed with and which nothing 
but general sympathy and _ individual 
charity could accomplish; and he was 
perfectly content, from his own experience, 
to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Government, without at all requiring it to 
explain its views. If urged by an over- 
ruling necessity, the right hon, Gentle- 
man should hereafter come down with a 
definite proposition for the relief of dis- 
tress, he was sure that it would receive a 
ready assent from the sympathy of Par 
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liament. The House could not see a 
whole population starve, without resorting 
to any and every plan of relief in its 
power, not merely from motives of human- 
ity, but on the solid grounds of an enlight- 
ened policy. He could not certainly go 
so far as the hon. Member who had re- 
commended that the landlords should be 


deprived of their rents, and the clergy of 


their tithes, as he was opposed to any 
such tyrannical measures as implied a 
confiscation of property. 

Mr. D. Browne explained. He did not 
mean to recommend that landlords should 


be despoiled of their rents, or the Church of 


its tithes, but merely that if Government 
advanced money to aid particular dis- 
tricts, it should have a claim for repay- 
ment prior to those of the landlord and 
the Church. 

Sir R, Peel could not go along with 
the hon. Member even to that extent. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that if the 
State advanced money for such a purpose, 
it would, in point of law, have a prior 
claim. He had not intended to have 
spoken, but,’as he had risen, he might 
add, that he entirely concurred in what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Stanley), who had pursued the 
most prudent and the safest course. That 
right hon. Gentleman was, however, much 
mistaken if he thought that distress was 
confined to the western coast of Jreland. 
With regard to the particular barony, the 
wants of the poor were, perhaps, ten 
times creater than the whole rent-roll, and 
he knew that two or three of the landlords 
were themselves so distressed, that they 
could not afford the relief they would 
otherwise be happy to give. This was not 
the case with all, and he knew one opulent 
landlord, though it would be wrong to 
mention his name, who did not subscribe a 
shilling to remove the sufferings of his 
neighbours in 1802, and who seemed, 
1831, determined to pursue the same 
course. Before he sat down, he would 
observe, that the distress in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin was very severe, and 
out of 14,000 persons in the town of Naas, 


he believed that 6,000 were in a state of | 


starvation. April would not arrive with- 
out many other districts being included in 
the pale of distress. 

Mr. Stanley had understood, that there 
was no immediate prospect of famine in 
any other district than the baroniesof Erris 
and Tyrawley. 
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said, the Irish landlords 
in such poverty, that in 
most cases where relief was not afforded 
by them, it arose wholly from their in- 
ability to aiford it. The abolition of 
the fishery bounties was another cause of 
the distress in that part of Ireland, which 
had not been alluded to; and, though he 
did not say, that such a measure was not 
proper, it entitled the poor of Ireland to 
sympathy. Whatever might be said of 
the conduct of the land lords of Ireland, 
he felt great satisfaction in adverting to 
the example lately set to them by the 
Marquis of Anglesey, who chartered a 
vessel himself, filled with provisions for 
the relief of the He trusted the 


Sir J. Bourke 


were themselves 


poor. 


rsentiments uttered that night would in- 


duce the landlords of Ireland to look 
more closely to the situation of their 
tenantry. He was satisfied it would tend 
considerably to alleviate distress, if Go- 
vernment advanced money, in conjunc- 
tion with the Grand Juries, for the pro- 
motion of public works, wherever there 
was a prospect of ultimate success. It 
would produce future wealth, and prevent 
a recurrence of the deplorable distress 
which now existed. 

Sir John Newport was understood to 
say, that the system of high rents was too 
prevalent in f[reland; that nearly the 
whole produce of the nail was absorbed in 
rentand tithes; and that landlordstoooften 
proceeded upon the fallacious pr neiple of 
presuming upon a_ temporary rise in the 
price of agricultural produc e, as a perma- 
nent cround for the imy position of rent. 

Mr. W. yse did not mean toargue against 
the assertion, that it would not be in 
accordance with any principle of good Go- 
vernment to advance any large sum at the 
present moment. ‘The western coast of 
Ireland was subject to periodical visita- 
nearly reaching, and occasionally 
far surpassing, that which had been just 
described. He wished, therefore, that 
means should be found for giving perma- 
nent relief. What sort of panegyric was 
it on the Government of thiscountry that, 
after so many years, Ireland did not 
manifest any portion of that moral and 
physical improvement which characterised 
this country ? There must be some- 
thing wrong either in the local authorities, 
the landlords, or the peasantry. Some 
of the evils under which Ireland la- 
boured had been justly and truly stated. 
The landlords were too much the ty- 


tions, 
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not sufficiently the fathers, 
They seemed to con- 


) 
Yants, ana 


of their people. 


sider them as serfs, and that they did 
not owe as much to their tenants as the 


tenants did to them. He was also bound 
to state, however, that, from commercial 
and other causes, including the change in 
the currency, the landlords of Ireland were 
placed in such a situation, that they could 
not extend to their tenants that relief and 
assistance which was required. During 
the war, they had contracted loans and 
mortgaged their estates, and as these 
mortgages were not reduced, they 
disabled from aflording employment to 
their tenantry. The right hon. Necre- 
tary (Mr. Stanley) had pointed out the 
mode in which the evil might beremedied, 
in a manner in which he so fully concur- 
red, that he had given notice, for the 4th 
of March, of a motion, the object of which 


was employment of surplus labour, and 


calling into action the resources which 
were now dormant. He did not think 
the advance of a certain sum would be 


4 


ent, th 
for the moment. 
up, and it was 


ouch it might give a stimulus 
The fund must be kept 
ssary the Government 


sufhic 


nece 


should co-operate with the people, and 
he people with the Government. The 
Zoard of Works hould have the assist- 
ance of the country; and those who de- 
rived incomes from the country, and were 
absent from it, should contribute largely. 


their knowledge and 
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vations or Acts of Parliament 
wished to see 


do 


the two countries mingled toge 
standing, as they ought ag do, in full 
companionship. Ile wished to inte the 


nx1lous 


U nion consummate d, and was a 
that no proceeding should be adopted 
tending to divide the two countries. It 


: 1 . - 
was upon this eround that he conceived 
proposed tax on steam passengers 


It was 


the 
should be strongly reprobated. 





important that not the slightest doubt 
should exist in the minds of the people 


of Ireland as to the intentions of this 
country. Labour was ; property 
of the poor man, and every fac ility should 
be given to him to bring his Jabour to the 
country where he was “best remunerated. 
A shilling was a small sum, but it was con- 
siderable toa poor man, and, if a tax were 


the only 





were | 
| : ; 
was sure he should not appeal in vain to 
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needed, he said, let it be imposed upon 
the rich absentee, and not upon the poor 
labourer who came to this country for a 


livelihood, and returned with bis earn- 
ines to his family. He could assure the 


House that it need not fear ingratitude 
from Ireland: every shilline that was ad- 
vanced would be repaid with interest and 


aflectionate regard. He need only refer 
+ to what took place in 1822, when the 


name of England was hailed with bless- 
ings even in the remotest part of wore 
to show what was now to be expec ted | 

adopting a liberal course of policy. He 


the generosity of the House. 
Member contended, that the 
applicable to Ireland was a 
raduated system of Poor-laws. They had 
cea of an Irish landlord, who, out of 
rental of 10,0002. per annum, gave 100/. 
to relieve the wretched and starving pea- 
santry. After such an instance, could 
any one doubt that Poor-laws were ne- 
cessary? In his opinion, a system of 
Poor-laws would do more good than all 
the measures ever proposed for Ireland. 
Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, that what- 
ever might be the extent of the distress, it 
was a matter of difficulty and danger for 
Government to make large pecuniary ad- 
He had stated this as his opinion 


An hon. 
only remedy 


vances. 
elsewhere, 
he hesitated to avow it. He 
merely from principle, but from experience. 
When the Government yielded to over- 
whelming circumstances, and made an ad- 
vance for the purchase of food, some years 
the consequence was, an enormous 
nhancement 

More re- 


spoke not 


iz0, 


of every article of provisions. 
cently in conjunction with the noble person 
now the Lord President of the Council, 
(the Marquis of Lansdowne) he (Mr. 
Maurice Fitzgerald) went to the 
Wellington, then at the head of the 
Government, to ask for assistance for 
the inhabitants of a particular district, 
which it was apprehended would be 
visited with famine. The Duke of Wel- 
lington did not think the distress 
justified the interference of Government. 
He said, he feared to meddle with the 
markets, for the moment Government be- 
came a purchaser, the prices were en- 
hanced. By local exertions the evil was 
averted, chie fly owing to the exertions of 
two clergymen—the one Protestant, the 
other Roman Catholic, A subscription 
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was made to the amount of 200/., and the 
evil was in this way prevented. Before 
Government was called upon, therefore, 
to act, every local exertion should be made, 
for nothing was more dange rous than to 
encourage tlie idea that, wherever there 
was distress, a ready resource might be 
found in pecuniary aid to be derived from 
Government. 

Mr. Sadler said, that it must be in the 
remembrance of hon. Members, that he 
had frequently declared his opinion, that 
it was incumbent on them, not merely to 
remedy the past distresses of the Irish poor, 
but to anticipate their recurrence. Nothing 
could rescue the poor of Ireland from the 
periodical returns of famine, but a wise 
system of Poor-laws. In no other civilized 
country were the poor wholly destitute of 
some such provision. The misery com- 
plained of that evening confirmed him in 
his opinion, that the ‘Wretelied condition 
of the a was not attributable to the 
excess of their numbers. Where was it 
that the peasantry were now reduced to 
the extreme verge of existence ? In Mayo, 
one of the least populous of the Irish 
counties. He attributed their misery, and 
that of all Ireland, to the drainage of the 
capital of the country by absentees, who 
drew from that one county as much as 
80,0002. annually, out of which they did 
not contribute to the maintenance orrelief of 
the poor one farthing iv the pound, For the 
evils thus occasioned, there was no remedy 
but in a system of Poor-laws, which, it 
was unnecessary for him to say, were no 
new invention, and the delay of their in- 
troduction into Ireland was inconsistent 
with justice and mercy. 

Mr, Staney begged that the Honse would 
allow him toreplyto one point of the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, as he thought it particularly worthy 
of consideration. The hon. Gentleman 
stated, that the fact of Mayo, the least 
populous county in Ireland, being at this 
moment the most distressed, proved that 
the wretchednesss of the people was not 
attributable to the excess of their numbers. 
But the hon. Gentleman did not seem to 
be aware that the excessiveness of a popu- 
lation is not to be estimated by the pro- 
portion which the numbers of men bear to 
the number of acres, but which they bear 
to the quantity of capital by which they 
are to be employed. 

The Petitions laid on the Table. 


{Fes. 18} 
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Canava.] The House resolved itself 
into a Committee upon the Canada Acts. 

Lord Howick said, that he rose to move 
Resolutions, on which he 
wards 
Ministers considered necessary, ia conse- 
quence of the angry controversy which 
| for some time had been carried on between 
the House of Assembly of Bite Canac 
und the Executive Goverment of that 
colony. The debates which had already 
taken place on the subject in the House 
v vhich he had then the honour to address, 
rendered it unnecessary to go at length 
into a detail of the controversy to which he 
had alluded. It could only be requisite, 
for the information of those Members who 
had but recently taken seats inthe House, 
that he should give a brief sketch of it, 
and of the proceedings to which it gave 
rise. The revenues of Canada had been 
principally levied under the provision of 
the Act of the 14th George 3rd. By 
another Act, however, the Constitution of 
Canada was established, and under the 
» (Lord Howick) be- 


] 1_! 4 
shouid aiter- 


propose a bill, which his Majesty's 


words of that Act, he 


lieved that the strict legal right of dispos- 


ine of the revenues of the Canadas was 


vested in the Crown. Nor did the As 
sembly claim any right to dispose of them 


4 


up to sine year in which the British Par- 
liament discontinued the grant by which, 
until then, it had 
make up for the deficiencies of the 
Canadian 
ment here gave the necessary Supplies for 
colony, 


been accustomed to 
‘ . . one enum thenwis 
revenues. So long as Parlia- 


the internal expenditure of the 
the House of Assembly did not interfere 
But when it devolved on them (the House 
of Assembly) to find the necessary re- 
venues, that House had obviously a ‘right 
to control the application of them, and it 
became necessary that they 
that control. For they could not consent 
that the government should lay on what 
charges it might think proper, without 
consulting the House of Assembly, and 
call upon that House to find the means of 
defraying the m. Indeed the 
The House of Assembly had no legal right 
to a control over the application of the 
revenues, but it was obvious that it had 
the power of refusing to supply 
and by that refusal it paid leave to the 
government only the alternative of eith 

disposing of the reve nves at the pleasure 
of the Assembly, or of raising them itself 
in an illegal manner. ‘To such a conclu- 


1 . 
should exert 


Act was clear 





sion the differences of the Assembly and 
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the Executive were brought by the | the surrender of their right of controlling 


Governor (Lord Dalhousie), and, unfortu- 
nately as it seemed to him (Lord Howick), 
the government chose the alternative of 
committing a breach of the laws. The 
House was aware of the unhappy state in 
which the affairs of Canada continued for 
years. Petition after petition was for- 
warded from the colony to the British 
Houses of Parliament, and the result was, 
the appointment of the Canada Com- 
mittee, which eventually recommended to 
the House the course which to bim seemed 
the most just and reasonable. He would 
remind the House that it appeared by the 
Report of that Committee that it had not 
thought proper to confine its attention to 





the expenditure. The Governor, however, 
accepted the grant then given on that 
understanding, because, although the 
House of Assembly did not give up its 
right of control, neither did it enforce the 
claim. Since that time it had required all 
the prudence, the firmness, and the popu- 
larity of Sir James Kempt to prevent dis- 
agreement between the Legislature and the 
Executive of the colony from leading to 
unhappy results. Under those circum- 


| stances, it would be his duty to propose a 


bill, removing the restrictions which the 
former Acts imposed upon his Majesty’s 


| Government, and to enable the Governo! 


the words of the different Statutes; but | 


took into consideration all the circum- 
stances of Lower Canada, and the means 
by which a recurrence of the recent difier- 
ences might be prevented. It was in the 
power of Parliament to make a settlement 
according to the recommendation of that 
Committee. But the Report was_ pre- 
sented too late for the passing of such a 
measure last Session. Sir James Kempt, 
who at that time received the covernment 
of that colony, under the administration 
of the right hon. and gallant Baronet 


opposite, made a speech to the House of 


Assembly, in which he informed them that 





no further illegal appropriation should | 


take place. He applied to them fora Bill 
of Indemnity for what had been already 
done, and stated, that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters only required that the salaries of 
the Officers of State, and of the Judges, 
should be paid, being willing to leave all 
the rest at the disposal of the House of 
Assembly. He said, that the arrangement 
was for the time only provisional, and that 
the government were preparing a plan 
for the final settlement of the question at 
issue between it and the Assembly. In a 
few days afterwards the House of Assembly 
claimed the right of control over the dis- 
posal of all the revenues, and denied that 
the House of Commons had any control 


over those revenues, or had any power of 


interference, except in removing the re- 
striction by which his Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative in the colony was then pre- 
vented from giving assent to an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature for the setthement 
of the question. The Assembly said, that 
it could do nothing respecting the appro- 
priation of the Crown revenues, and cau- 
tiously avoided anything that could imply 








to give assent, in the name of his Majesty, 
to any bill passed by the Provincial Par- 
liament for the disposing of the revenues 
of the colony. Although the Bill which 
was last Session proposed by the right 
hon. and gallant Baronet, then Secretary 
to the Colonies, (Sir G. Murray), was in 
direct opposition to the opinions of the 
House of Assembly, yet it would put the 
Canadians in the same state in which he 
now proposed to place them by the Bill 
which he was about to introduce. But im 
acquiescing in the Bill of last Session, the 
Canadian Legislature would have dis- 
tinctly admitted that they had been wrong 
in their proceedings; whereas it had been 
the declared opinion of Mr. Haskisson and 
others, who understood the whole ques- 
tion, that if any concession should be made, 
it ought to be made graciously, and with- 
out reserve. It was useless, indeed, then 
to decide which party had been wrong in 
beginning the unhappy controversy. He, 
certainly, was of opinion that the Judges 
and Officers of State ought not to be mad 
dependant upon the pleasure of the House 


| of Assembly ; and his Majesty’s Govern- 


ment relied upon the good feeling of that 
Assembly for a proper provision for con- 
ducting the civil Government of the 
colony. In that confidence the Ministers 
would leave the whole of the revenues at 
the disposal of the House of Assembly. 
The revenue hitherto levied by the Crown 
amounted to nearly 32,0002. per annum, 
which the Crown proposed to give up, 


calling on the colony to provide a sort of 


Civil List for at least seven years. The 
sum required by the Government would 
be, for the Governor, 5,200/.; for the 
Judicial Establishments, 11,1502.; Pen- 
sions and Allowances 1,000/.; Miscel- 
laneous Expenses, 1,750/., by which the 
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whole became 19,1002. Of 
5,000/. were provided by an Act of the 
Provincial Parliament, and, therefore, in 
return for the revenues of the Crown 
about to be placed at the disposal of the | 
House of Assembly, and amounting to 
31,000/., the Government only required 
14,100/. He trusted, 
Assembly would perceive, from that Bill, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers bad consulted, 
not ouly the interest, but the feelings 
of the inhabitants of Canada. Al 
hon. Member reminded him that there 
were other — on which it was neces- 
sary to consult the feeling of the Assembly. 
He trusted, that in adjusting those other 
matters there would not be much difficulty. 


As to the Constitution of the Lezislative ! 


Council, of which the House of Assembly 
complained, fourteen Members had already 
been added to that branch of the Canadian 
Legislature, and his honourable friend 
intrusted with the Government of the | 
colony, would, in adding to the numbers of 
the Council, select the fittest persons. With | 
respect to the Judges, it was not in the | 
power of the Government to remove them | 
from the Council as the Assembly desired, 
the Members being appointed for life 5 
but directions had been given that none of 
them should take part in its proceedings 
or sit there at all but the Chief Justice; 
and his Majesty’s Ministers had also re- 
commended the present Judges not to 
interfere in any party or local contro- 
versies. It was but justice to the right 
hon. and gallant Baronet opposite to say, 
that such. instructions had been given 
whilst he was at the head of the Colonial 
Department. The Governor would pro- 
pose a bill to the Canadian Legislature, 
to place the Judges in the colony in the 
same independence as that which the 
Judges of this country enjoy; that is, that 
they should hold their offices during good 
behaviour. He trusted that those « xpla- 
nations had satisfied his hon. friend, the 
member for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) 
There was also in the Bill a clause, giving 
to the Provisional Legislature power to 
alter and amend the Act at present in force 
respecting Canadian tenures. He trusted 
that those concessions would give satisfac- 
tion in the colony; and he trusted also, 
that it would be seen that his Majesty’s 
Government had not compromised the 
paramount power of this country, or the 
dignity of the Crown; neither of which 


that sum, 


that the House of 
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claims. It would have been impossible to 
resist those claims, and he would ask, did 
he or the House regret that impossibility ? 
He rejoiced rather that the Canadians had 
had the inte Iligence and the power to as- 
sert their rights. It was better for this 
country that the colony had so asserted 
its rights, and had not cringed to those 
who would invade them. Of what use, 
he would ask, could it be to this country, 
that its Government should have that 
power of control over the internal affairs 
of the colonies, which seemed to be so 
| much valued by some persons here. He 
‘had been accused on a former night of 
neglecting colonial interests. He = ad- 
mitted that he wished to avoid vexatious 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
colonies. But he was desirous of pro- 
| tecting them from ageression, of cherish- 
ing their prosperity, and of combining 
| their efforts with those of the mother-coun- 
try—in peace for the common welfare, 
and in war for the common defence. On 
| such principles he should wish the con- 
nexion to continue for ages. Governed 
on such pri colonies would 
be found more useful, as willing allies, 
than they could be as reluctant sub- 
| jects. But if the House should view the 
| matter in a different light, and, rejecting 
| the Bill which he should have the honour 
| to propose, should endeavour to suppress 
the spirit of liberty, the effect, he feared, 
would be, that instead of binding 
closely the ties which unite Canada to 
this country, it would not only tear them 
asunder, but kindle a conflagration which 
would spread desolation over the globe, 
and prove fatal both to the prosperity of 
Canada and to the stability of the British 
empire. The noble Lord then moved a 
Resolution, ** That the Committee was of 
opinion, that the restrictions imposed upon 
the Government and Legislature of Ca- 
nada, by the Act of the 14th Geo. 3, 
should be removed, and other provisions 
established in lieu thereof.” 

Sir G. Murray asked, was there a Gen- 
tleman in the House who, having heard 
the other bill brought in on the subject of 
Canada, could think that there had been 
any Ww ant of attention on the part of his 
Maje sty’s late Ministers towards that co- 
lony? In the Session of 1829, the bill to 
which he alluded was postponed, in conse- 
quence of the important measure which 
absorbed the whole attention of the House 
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the exclusion of everything else. Last Ses- | 
sion, the melancholy event by which the | 
business of the House was ren | 
caused a further postponement of that bill. 

It had always appeared to him (Sir George | 
Murray) that the Legislature ought to 
interpose for the purpose of settling the | 
differences between the two branches of ! 
the Colonial Legislature. The right hon. | 
Baronet said, it was true that the para- 
graph in the Report of the Canada Com- 
mittee, which had been already referred to 
by the noble Lord who moved the Reso- | 
lution, recommended the removal of the 
restrictions by which the Crown was pre- | 
vented from assenting to the disposal of 
the revenues by the Colonial Legislature ; 
but he wished the House also to recollect, 
that in the next paragraph the Committee | 
recommended that the louse of Commons | 
should, at the same time, render the 
Judges and the Officers of State inde- 
pendent of the House of Assembly. But 
the noble Lord opposite, instead of car- | 


rying that recommendation into effect by | 


his intended Bill, was about to leave it to | 


the good feeling of the House of Assem- | 


bly. He hoped, however, that the noble 
Lord would find his expectations, in that 
respect, justified by the result. The noble | 
Lord had said something of the jobbing 
which, hitherto, characterised the Govern- 
ment of the Colonies. Now, he would 
request the noble Lord to say what job 


could be charged upon the Colonial dio. 


vernment when he (Sir G. Murray) was at | 
| sure which the House of Assembly might 


the head of that department ¢ The noble 
Lord had an opportunity of exposing any 
such job, and he hoped he would do so. | 
The principle on which he (SirG. Murray) 
had acted was, to govern the Colonies with 
liberality, but, at the same time, not to 
allow the House of Assembly in Canada 
to obtain an undre preponderance over 
the other two branches of the Legislature. 
It had also been part of his policy to ex- | 
tend, as much as possible, the Legislative 
Council, by adding to its members the fit- | 
test persons who could be selected, 

Lord Howick said, he certainly meant 
to make no personal allusion to the gal- 
Jant Officer, but he appealed to the House, 
whether the colonial administration of the | 
country had not been for years one system | 
of jobbing ? In saying so, he had not meant 
to asperse the administration of the right | 
hon. and gallant Baronet, who had mis- | 
understood him also on another point. 
He quite agreed with him as to the pro- 
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priety, indeed the necessity, of the Go- 
vernor, the Judges, and other civil officers 
being independent of the House of Assem- 
bly, and a bill to render them so would 
be passed by the Provincial Legislature. 
Mr. Labouchere said, that he had op- 
posed the bill brought in by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, but he would support 


| the Bill of his noble friend below him. It 
| was his opinion (aud he well understood 
the state of Canada), that the best mode of 


governing Canada was, that this country 
should not attempt to govern that colony 
at all as far as regarded her internal 
affairs. He believed the Canadians to be 
loyal, and attached to the connexion with 
Great Britain, if they were only treated 
with justice. But if this country should 
alienate them by harshness or neglect, and 
thereby throw them into the hands of some 
hostile Power, we should severely suffer 
for the impolicy of our conduct. The 
British Parliament owed it to its own 
character to give to its colonies as much 
happine ss and freedom as it was in 
its power to bestow. He hoped that the 
principle upon which his noble friend 
below him had acted, regarding the reve- 
nue, would be applied to other questions, 
especially to that of the Clergy reserves. 
Mr. Twiss observed, that the only dif- 
ferences between the Bill of the noble Lord 
and that of his right hon. friend, introduced 


| last vear, were to be found in these two 


points; namely, that the present Bill 
enabled the Governor to assent to any mea- 


adopt ; but made no provision for the ap- 
propriation of the revenue in the inter- 
mediate time. The other was that which 
declared the independence of the Judges : 
with those two exceptions, the Bills hap- 
pened to be in every respect the same. 
Lord Sandon had no doubt that the 
experiment of his noble friend would prove 
successful, and he sincerely congratulated 


him upon the prospect then attorded of 


his being able to carry it beneficially into 
effect. 

Mr. Hume said, there was this difference 
between the two Bills—the one could be 
carried into effect, the other was imprac- 
ticable. He fully concurred with the noble 


| Lord in thinking that it would be infinitely 


better to trust to the liberal feeling of the 
people of Canada, than to any measures 
of coercion which the Legislature of the 
mother-country might adopt. He wished 
to be informed, whether the Bill before the 
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House applied to both the Canadas, for he 
was quite sure that if it did, it would be 
thankfully received as a boon by both and 
highly prized by them. [Lord Howick 
intimated that it did.] | Should the pre- 
sent Bill pass, he thought that the people 
of Canada ought to support the expenses 
of their own military establishment. Three 
regiments would be sufficient for their 
defence, and there was every reason to 
believe, that if they were allowed to otlicer 
those three regiments with the youth of 
their own country, they would cheerfully 
pay the expense of the whole establish- 
ment. 

Lord Howick wished to point out another 
difference between the present and the bill 
of last year. The latter assumed the right 
of voting away the money of the people of 
Canada; the present Bill was silent on 
that point. 

Mr. Twiss said, in the amended bill 
of last Session, that right was not as- 
serted, though it was in the original bill. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Army Estimates—Berioium.| Mr. 
C. W. W. Wynn moved the Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Mr. Hume observed, that on the acces- 
sion of the present Administration to Oftiice, 
the expectations of the country had been 
wound up to a very high pitch, and how- 
ever reluctant he might be to use the lan- 
guage of complaint, he could not but say, 
that. those expectations had been sadly 
disappointed. [It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, and of the nation at 
large, that the existing Ministry had at- 
tained to their situations on the three 
great principles of Retrenchment, of Non- 
interference with Foreign States, and of 
Reform. To advert to the first, he had 
been grievously disappointed to find that 
so large a military establishment was to be 
proposed. The great mass of the com- 
munity were persuaded that such an estab- 
lishment was unsuited to its wants and 
beyond its means. Where was to be found 
the necessity for such an rige if there 
was to be no interference with the affairs of 
other countries. In the expenses of the 
army, the last Administration effected 
reduction of 300,0002., reducing the 
annual expense from somewhere above 


6,300,0002, to 6,100,000, The number 
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of men composing last year’s military 
establishment was 81,000; this year it was 
to be augmented to 88,000. He was ut- 
terly unable to comprehend the necessity 
for all that when Ireland was in a state of 
perfect peace. Oh, yes, there were Pro- 
clamations enough. Yes, Proclamations 
enough from both parties, but no war. 
Was Ireland to be kept by force of arms, 
or was it to be preserved by the observance 
of the just and legitimate principles of 
good government. If the former was to 
be the course pursued, neither the addi- 
tional quantity nor any number that could 
be estimated by any man, would prove 
sutlicient for the purpose. He would ven- 
ture to tell the noble Lord, that not all 
his professions of economy, nor all his 
practice of it in the abolition of civil 
offices, would be available to meet the 
reasonable demands of the country, if he 


did not cut down the military establish- 


ment of the country to the standard that 
its necessities required. He talked of the 
difficulty of getting rid of taxes; but let 
him only strike off 10 or 15,000 men 
from the army, and he might repeal 
4,000,000Z, oftaxes without any embarrass- 
ment or difficulty, and without imposing 
one-half the amount of new taxes which 
it would seem he intended to lay on. As to 
the Budget, it certainly, so far as it went, 
had his approval, with the slicht e xception 
that he could not at any time assent to 
the duty on raw cotton; neither did he 


i think that the tax upon steam-vessel pas- 


sengers was in accordance with the prin- 
ciples Ministers professed; with these 
slight exceptions he certainly was not op- 
posed to the Budget of the noble Lord. 
It was with the deepest disappointment 
he heard from the noble Lord, that he 
could make no further concession unless 
he imposed frésh taxes. He really did 
hope for further relief than so small a sum 
as 480,0002., which was the extent of the 
appare nt dinsinidbiits in this year ’s taxes: 
but if, in consequence of the alteration of 
the Beer duties, = Excise turned out as 
productive upon the whole year as might 
be inferred, it would prove from the Return 
of the last quarter, that the country would 
have been burthened as heavily by the 
present Ministry as by the last; in fact, it 
would turn out, he feared, in the end, 
that not a shilling had been remitted. For 
example, they might diminish the force in 
Canada; there were more troops in Canada 
than in the whole of the United States, 
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with their vast extent of territory, 
after all, for no useful purpose; for no mi- 
litary force could defend Canada from the 
United States, if the hearts of the people 
became alienated from the mother-coun- 
try—if the militia of the colony were not 
prepared to resist invasion. He again 
pressed upon the House the weighty obli- 
gation under which it lay, to insist that 
Ministers should reduce the Army Esti- 
mates. He begged them to remember 
that every thousand men cost the country 
forty or fifty thousand pounds. Another 
place in which military force might be 
diminished, was the Ionian Islands. What 
occasion was there for maintaining a force 
there at all? But he feared it was idle to 
press those considerations any further; 
there was something infectious in the Mi- 
nisterial benches, and the moment the 
advocates for reform and retrenchment got 
seated there, they were afflicted with all 
the fear of dispensing with the soldiery 
which distinguished their predecessors. It 
was in vain any longer to contest the point 
—either the great military establishment 
of the country was to be kept up for the 
purpose of awing the people, or for the 
purposes of foreign intervention. It was 
on that ground, then, that he would recom- 
mend to the House, 
a vote on account, 
to reconsider their Estimates. 
vain that they sought to conceal the pur- 
pose, or lay claim to an 
their undertaking on the subject of non- 
interference—it might be very agreeable 
to play the great man. ‘The present Ad- 
ministration might very well like to be 
one of the great Powers. The noble Lord 
opposite might desire to figure away as a 
great man; but whether that was or 
not the wish of the present Administration, 
they might assure themselves of this, that 
they had arrived at a point when they 
must use force. 
the five great Powers had been rejected, 
and they must now use their last resource, 
—force. On the 2nd of November, the 
Speech they heard from the Throne led 
them to infer that the intention of the then 
existing Ministry was, to support the princi- 
ples of the Holy Alliance, under which Eu- 
rope was parcelled out and settled, as the 
phrase went. On the 4th of November 
the Belgian Deputies received from the 
Duke of Wellington an assurance that 
there should be no interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the country, and that as- 
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and send them back 
It was in 
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and, | surance was reported to the Congress then 





to give the Ministers | 


observance of 


was | 


The last proposition of 
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sitting at Brussels. On the 4th of that 
month, a Protocol was issued from the 
five great Powers, recommending an armis- 
tice; on the 10th the Belgians accepted 
that proposition, conditionally, that no in- 
terference should be attempted in their 
internal concerns, and especially, that no 
interference should take place with respect 
to their limits. On the 17th of Novem- 
ber, the five great Powers accepted the 
Belgian offers of an armistice upon the 
terms they stated, and gave an assurance, 
that the whole proceeding on the part of 
those powers should be perfectly amicable. 
On the 6th of December a note was deli- 
vered to the five great Powers, to inquire 
whetner the Belgian Government had 
correctly interpreted their intentions, and 
in a few days the independence of Belgium 
was recognized, and the Belgians were re- 
commended to send Commissioners. On 
the 6th of January the Belgian Deputics 
delivered a note to the Congress assembled 
here, asserting that the Belgians alone were 
entitled to settle their limits, and that they 
would tolerate no interference upon that 
subject. On the 19th of January the Com- 
mittee of Government at Brussels declared 
to the Allied Powers, that the Belgians 

ould not consent to their interfering as 
to the limits of Belgium. On the 20th of 
January notwithstanding this Protocol was 
issued by the Congress at London, ex- 
pressly upon that very subject, and setting 
at nought the declaration of the Belgians, 
On the 2nd of February, the Belgian Con- 
gress delivered in a protest, declaring that, 
they would not have their limits interfered 
with; and on the 23rd, it appeared that 
Lord Palmerston, who was one of the 
oreat Powers, wanted to know the state of 
the Belgian debt, with the view of deter- 
mining what portion of that debt was to be 
fixed upon Holland, and what upon Bel- 


gium. If any thing could be called an inter- 
ference, here was one. We were already 


at an expense of 120,000/. a year, owing 
to our interference with the debts of Rus- 
sia. Again, as a further evidence of the 
spirit of interference, the five great powers 
declared on the 17th of February that they 
would not recognize the Duke of Nemours 
or the Duke of Leuchtenberg as king of 
Belgium should either of them be elected. 
Could there be more striking instances of 
the spirit of interference. Would the Bri- 
tish nation say, that this was non-inter- 
ference? Would they say that this was 
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not dictation to an independent State ? 
Would they say, that this was not a revival 
of the odious system of the Holy Alliance 
—a system which, thank God, in spite 
of all such attempts to revive it, would 
crumble to atoms? The Government 
had taken on itself to refuse the Sove- 
reignty to the Duc de Nemours, and 
to the Duc de Leuchtenberg; but would 
the noble Lord tell the House to whose 
appointment the Government would con- 
sent. He had reason to believe, indeed, 
that our Ministers had in conjunction with 
the other powers settled who was to be 
king of Belgium. He inferred that from 
finding that one of the Protocols of the 
congress at London had not been pub- 
lished. In the Courier Newspaper he 
found the following statement : 


Protocol No. 15 of the Conference held at the 
Foreign Office, on the 7th of February, 
1831, in the presence of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia :— 

The Conference was opened by the Trench 
Plenipotentiary, who presented a declara- 
tion, stating, that the,Government of the 
King of the French considered the refusal of 
the King to accept the Crown of Belgium 
for the Duke of Nemours, as offered by the 
Congress, was in unison with the tenor of 
the Protocol of the 11th of January.— 


He wanted to know, what this protocol 
of the 11th of January was, having reason 
to believe, though he should be happy to 
hear that such was not the case, that that 
protocol contained an agreement as to who 
should be king of Belgium. The protocol 
of the 7th of February went on— 

and that, being informed that this offer 
was to be made, his Majesty had directed 
his plenipotentiary to repeat his former de- 
clarations on this subject. The plenipo- 
tentiaries decided upon introducing those 
communications into the present Protocol, 
and subsequently took into consideration 
the possibility of the throne being offered 
to the Duke of Leuchtenberg ; being unani- 
mously of opinion that the latter choice 
would not be in unison with any of the 
principles laid down in Protocol No. 12, of 
January 27. 





Now he wanted to see this protocol, 
“which stipulated,”-—-He wished parti- 
cularly to beg the attention of the noble 
Lord to the next three lines— 

——which stipulated that the King of Bel- 
gium should himself be answerable for the 
principles of the country ; and that he should 
he accountable by his personal situation, for 
the safety of the neighbouring States. If the 
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sovereignty of Belgium were offered by the 
Brussels Congress to the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, and if that Prince accepted it, he 
would not be recognized by any of the five 
great Powers: (Signed) Esterhazy, Palmer- 
ston—and the names of the Ministers of 
three others of the great powers. 


Did such declarations as these come with- 
in the meaning of non-interference ? 
Would the British nation say that this was 
non-interference 7? Would it not say that 
it was an attack on an independent State ? 
Would it not say, itis a following-up of the 
system of the Holy Alliance, which our pre- 
sent ministers, when out of office, had con- 
demned? What! The people of England— 
the friends of freedom,—they who made 
choice of a Sovereign for themselves—they 
who would let none interfere with their 
choice,—they who maintained their choice 
—ought a Minister of England to join with 
despots to force on a free people the king 
that should rule them? The five great 
Powers had refused to agree to the elec- 
tion of the Duke of Nemours, and said 
that they would not agree to that of the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. He asked what 
then in accordance with that protocol, 
which was kept concealed, were the prin- 
ciples on which Belgium was to be allow- 
ed to choose a king ? 

On the 10th of February, this protocol, 
dictating who should not be King, was pre- 
sented to the Belzian Government. With 
all the cunning that had been exhibited, 
however, he thoucht that the Powers were 
over-matched; because, when one of the 
Protocols was sent to Belgium, Bresson, 
the French Representative there, had re- 
fused to sign it; in fact, he dared not 
si7n it; for he well knew what the state 
of the public feeling in France was on the 
subject. The consequence of this had 
been, that the paper had been thrown 
back with contempt upon the five great 
Powers. Nothing, in his view of the sub- 
ject, remained, but for a hostile force to 
enter Belzium. The Belgians were pre- 
pared to receive such a movement; and, 
unless the noble Lord was ready to con- 
firm the decrees of the five Powers by 
marching troops into that territory, he 
maintained, that they must be content to 
have all their protocols rejected in like 
manner. He had entered thus fully into 
this subject, because it was evident that it 
was proposed to keep up the military esta- 
blishments of the country to support such 





a measure; and were the people to be 
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made to pay for this interference ? 
on those grounds that he called on 
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his seat, and without looking far from 


the House not to sanction such a proc ‘eed-| his own place, he might learn why it was 


ing ; 
copies of all the protocols and documents | 
connected with Belgium. He was not 
aware, after this rejection to which he had | 
alluded, whether all negotiations were not | 
at an end; and he would ask the country, 
whether it was in a condition to enter Bel- 
gium for the purpose of forcing the Belgians | 
to receive a King such as the Government | 
of this country should think proper to dic- | 
tate? He knewthat he should be told in 
reply, that it was necessary to support the 
dignity of the Crown; but he begged 
leave to tell them, that that was not the 
way to support its dignity: the true 
dignity of the country was to be supported 
by retrenchment and economy, for that 
would be the means of maintaining happi- 
ness and peace throughout the kingdom. 
He begged leave to move as an amend- 


and he therefore proposed to call for | 





ment, * That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, 


graciously pleased to direct that there | 


} “ye 
military 
| wer 


necessary that an adequate military power 
should bekept up with respect to that coun- 
try. [A loud * hear, hear!’ > from Mr. 
O'Connell, who was sitting immediately 
below Mr. Hume.| All, however, that the 


| Government had done was to complete 


the peace establishment, and beyond that, 
they had not added one man to the 
military force of the country. With re- 
spect to the colonial questions broached 


by the hon. Gentleman, it was unnecessary 


to eo into any argument to prove, that our 
colonies should be supplied with adequate 
garrisons—at all events, they 
e points which would be much better 
discussed in the Committee, and the same 
observation might apply to a great many 
of the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
With respect to what related more particu- 
larly to his own department, he must say, 
that the course pursued by the hon, Gen- 


that he would be | tleman was one not less inconvenient to the 


service of the country than unusual in par- 


should be laid before that House copies of | liamentary proceedings. He apprehended 
all the protocols of the Congress of the five | that it was usual for the House of Com- 
Powers held in London, respecting the af-| mons when the Government was in the 


fairs of Belgium, as far as England was 
concerned, since October 1830.” 

Mr. Hunt seconded the Motion. 

Lord Palmerston begged leave to say a 


few words in reply to the hon. member | 


for Middlesex, as he was the humble re- 
presentative in that House of the five great 
Powers, whom the hon. Gentleman had 
been pleased to attack. First, however, 


he would makea few remarks with respect | 
‘ fect 


to the military establishments of the coun- 
try, as that subject had served the hon. 
Gentleman to introduce the other to the 
House. ‘The hon. Gentleman complained, 
that he could not see why the 
service of this year was to exceed that of 
the year gone by; and he had observed, 
that as there were no disturbances in Eng- 
land, and as Ireland was at peace, he was 
at a loss to understand why an additional 
body of 10,000 men had been raised. 
(Lord Palmerston), 
it was impossible that any one should say 
that there was nothing in the internal state 
of England to justify the Government 


' 


course of negotiation with other countries 
not to step between the Government and 
the termination of those negotiations. He 
apprehended, that if that House felt suffi- 
cient confidence in any Administration to 


| think that it was fit to be trusted with the 


governinent of the country, it ought to be 
content to wait till the negotiations were 


ended, and not impose on the Govern- 


ment the necessity of offering an imper- 
view of transactions. He knew 


that an example had lately been afforded 


military | 


| was 
He | 
however, thought that 
entered, he trusted that the House would 
| believe that it was not because, 
proper time came, 


being armed with a power to enforce the | 
execution of the laws and to protect the , 


property and lives of his Majesty’s sub- | 
|would arise from these premature ie 


jects; and as to [reland, the hon. Gentle- 
man need not go far to obtain an answer to 





on the other side of the Channel fo keep 
the hon. Gentleman in countenance; but 
the great inconvenience which had been 
occasioned by the Belgium Congress pub- 
lishing, from day to day, the important 
State documents that reached that as- 
sembly, was so manifest, that the example 
one to avoid, and not to imitate. 
If he did not follow the hon. Gentleman 
through all the details into which he had 


when the 
the Government was 
not ready to go into the minutest and 
most particular discussion, but because it 
felt that the greatest public i inconvenienc: 


cussions. At the same time, he could not 
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allow the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
to pass entirely without notice; and he 
would therefore give a general answer to 
the charges that had been brought. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that the Government 
had been following the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of the Holy Alliance; and that it had 
been departing from its pledges of non- 
interference. He totally denied that this 
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was the case; and he took upon himself 


to say, that there was nothing in the course 
of the proceedings which could, in the 
slightest degree, support such an allega- 
tion. ‘To state the matter as shortly as 


he could, he would say, that in the first | 


place, the hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
been labouring under a strange confusion 
in his mind, and to have imagined that 
the internal arrangements, and the external 
boundary of a State were the same thing. 
If there were any two things distinct from 
each other in the world, surely these were 
they. Did the hon. Gentleman forget that 
Belgium had never, in the history of mo- 
dern times, been an independent State ? 
First, it had been a Spanish, then an 
Austrian, and a French possession, after 
the French conquered it at the beginning 
of the war. How, then, could the Bel- 
gians set up a right of postliminium to por- 
tions of the Dutch territory, seeing that 
this was a right which could only belong 
to independent states. The doctrine that 


{Fep. 18} 





every state had a right to fix its own limits | 


was set up by Buonaparte, and upon it 
there was a slight diflerence between him 
and the rest of Europe ; he contended that 
the limits of France ought to be the con- 
fines between Furope and Asia. The rest 
of the world thought it more convenient 
that those limits should be somewhat nearer 
Paris. The majority was against him, and 
he lost Belgium in the quarrel. When 
he was conquered bythe Allied Powers, the 
natural course, perhaps, would have been, 
for Austria to have entered again into 
possession of Belgium. But she gave up 
her claim, and the Powers of Europe 
disposed of Belgium, by uniting it to 
Holland, not for any purpose of advantage 
to Holland—not as an act of grace and 
favour to the King of the Netherlands, but 
for the purpose of making the appropria- 
tion of Belgium contribute to the peace 
and security of Europe. Events having oc- 
curred by which that union had become 
no longer possible, he said that the Powers 
whobad formerly been parties to the treaties 
which regulated the disposition of Belgium 


we 
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had a right to concern themselves with 
the separation of that country, not with 
the question whether Belgium, having 
freed itself by its own arms, should again 
be subjected to the yoke of Holland, for 
no such interference had taken place—not 
with its form of government, or internal 
constitution, for no such interference had 
been thought of; but he said, that the 
other Powers of Europe, and England 
among thein, had a right to look to those 
circumstances im which their own interests 
were concerned, as well as those of Bel- 
cium itself. They hada right to say to 
Belgium, ** You, never having been an 
independent State, have no right to de- 
spoil Holiand of its ancient and_histori- 
cal boundaries. Holland is a State whose 
independence concerns the security of the 
other countrics of Europe: you are but 
a Power of yesterday, and have no right 
to convert yourselves into aggressors, and 
to claim as yours that which belongs of 
right to another.” He said, then, that 
the Powers of Europe, and England 
amone them, were bound to see that the 
ancient territories of Holland were not 
encroached upon. The Duchy of Luxem- 
berg belonged to the German Confedera- 
tion; and the Confederation had a right to 
say to the Belgians, that they should not 
meddle with Luxemberg, because therewere 
others who had a better right to it than they. 


Belgium. 


There was nothing in the principle of non- 
interference, fairly and reasonably laid 
down, which prescribed to a State the 
absence of all interference in what passed 


| ina neighbouring country, when that which 


| 





' 
other party: 


was passing concerned the interests of the 
and if Belgium chose a So- 
vereign who might become dangerous to 
the neighbouring States, those States had 
aright to say “ Such a person to us wiil 
be dangerous, and such a person we refuse 
to recognise.” He said, therefore, that 
the Powers of Europe had aright to say to 
France, ‘* You cannot consistently, with 
your relations with other Powers, accede 
to the appointment of the Duc de Ne- 
mours as King, and thereby virtually at- 
tach Belgium to yourself.” On the one 
hand they had aright to say this to France; 
and on the other, they had a right to say 
to Belgium, that if the Due de Leuchten- 
berg was elected, because he, from the cir- 


| cumstances of his family, would make Bel- 


gium the centre of political intrigues, him 
they would not acknowledge. He said, that 
this was not interfering with Belgium inany 
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sense inconsistent with sound and rational 
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principles. The hon. Gentleman had then 
gone on to remark on the debt of that 
country, and to dwell upon the Protocols 
that were before the public, but which he 
(Lord Palmerston) was not going to pro- 
duce, though, when the proper time caine, 
the hon. Gentleman would be welcome to 
have copies of the papers. He begged, on 
the subject of the debt, to remind the 
House of this—-that when Holland and 
Belgium were united, a treaty was signed, 
by which the separate debts of the two 
countries were united, and made 
mon and joint; and he should think, if 
it should be stated that on the separa- 
tion of the two countries each party 
should resume its own debt, and if the 
debt contracted by those parties since 
their union were to be divided between 
them in a fair portion, it did not strike 
him as inconsistent with the justice of 
the case or the principles of indepen- 
dence. In conclusion, he begged to ob- 
serve, that at the proper time he was quite 
willing to accede to the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman for the Papers, and to 
defend the conduct of Government, such 
as it would appear on the face of these 
Protocols to have been; but he felt, that 
to agree to the proposition when the ne- 
votiations were incomplete, would be pre- 
judicial to the public interest; and he, 
therefore, should oppose the Amendment. 
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whisper such a remark not loud, for Tal- 
leyrand might hear, aud what would the 
yesterday Government of Louis Phillip say 
toit? But if they were to talk of yester- 
day Governments, he wanted to know 
what the Government of the King of the 
Netherlands itself was? The noble Lord 
had contended, that an interference with 
respect to boundaries was not an internal 
interference; but suppose the five Powers 
of Europe were to prescribe such a bound- 
ary, that Brussels was cut off from Belgium, 
he should like to know whether that was 
not an internal interference? A = man 
might, on the same principle, go to a 
farmer, and say, ‘‘I am not going to 
meddle with your internal affairs, for I am 
only going to settle what the extent of 
your fields shall be! I am not going to 
meddle with your internal attairs, for | am 
only going to examine what money you 
have got in your purse! I am not going 
to meddle with your internal affairs, for | 
am only going to tell you whom you may 
marry and whom you may not.” And 
after this he might say, that the whole had 
been done on the strictest principles of 
non-interference : but he would venture to 
pronounce, that to say SO was not consist- 
either with common sense or common 
He would also pronounce, that 
Belzium would not suffer such an interfer 
ence ; and, therefore, this country, as on 


Belgium. 


ent 


| of the five great Powers, must retreat or go 


Mr. O’ Connell said, that it had been his | 


intention to have asked for some explana- 
tions respecting so humble an individual as 
himself; but he had been prevented by 
the Evesham business, and he would there- 
fore take an opportunity of asking that ex- 
planation on the next night that the House 
sat. With respect to the business before 
the House, what had fallen from the 
noble Lord was no denial of the interfer- 
ence of this country—or, at least, it wasa 
denial only in words. It would be most 
unjust if this country had interfered, and 
the speech of the noble Lord was itself a 
most unjustifiable interference. He had 
thought proper to speak of Belgium as a 
Government of yesterday. Yes, it wasa 
Government of yesterday, because it was 
only yesterday that it had thrown off the 
tyranny of oppression with its blood, and 
broken the Union with Holland, which was 
the most unjustifiable that had ever been 
accomplished. But there were more Go- 


vernments of yesterday besides that of - 


Belgium! And the noble Lord should 





towar; and he would ask (without saying 
anything of Ireland) whether England was 
in a condition to undertake a war ? 

Lord Althorp said, that he would put 
a simple question to his hon, friend, the 
member for Middlesex. His hon. friend 
had endeavoured to prove, that the Govern- 
ment had departed from its pledge of non 
interference; but his hon. friend himself 
approved of this country mediating fo 
peace between the two Governments. But 
how could we possibly do that if we had no- 
thing to do with the limits of those Govern- 
ments? If it was consistent with the doc- 
trine of non-interference to insist upon 
peace, it was absolutely necessary that in 
offering that mediation we should give 
some opinion as to the limits between them. 
The object of the Government had been to 
do everything in its power to preserve tlic 


peace of Europe (because, if the peace ol 


Europe were broken the peace of this coun- 
try must be hazarded), and it had not done 
anything that could be legitimately eon- 
sidered as breaking its pledge of non-inter- 
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ference. 
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Another point for consideration | lar Assembly of a ] 
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»werful and liberal 


Belgium. 


was, that Sovereigns might be proposed by | neighbouring State, and obstruct the great 


Belgium whose appointment would inevi- 
tably be the cause of warin Europe. Any 
country in such a case had a right, by the 
law of nations and of justice, to interfere 
so far as to prevent any Sovereign being 
elected, or at least to say, that they would 
not acknowledge any one, whose election 
would necessarily produce war with any 
other Power. It was on this principle only 
that England had agreed with the other 
four Powers to object to the two Princes 
who had been named. The Government, 
however, had not only acknowledged the 
independence of Belgium, but had guaran- 
teed its neutrality—that was to say, all 
the five Powers had consented to consider 
it in future as a neutral power; and this 
was an object of the greatest possible value 
to Europe at large. 
observe, that the only interference the Go- 


vernment had undertaken was, to preserve | 


the peace of Europe; and it had not inter- 
fered further than that necessity had re- 
quired. 

Sir R. Peel was bound to give his deci- 


ded opposition to the motion of the hon. 


member for Middlesex ; for he was not pre- 
pared to compel the Government to pro- 
duce copies of all the protocols when the 
noble Lord, on his responsibility, stated, 
that it would be prejudicial to the public 
service that those documents, pending the 
negotiations, should be produced; he was 
content with the assurance, that the time 
would come when full information would 
be afforded; and he therefore could not 
consent to postpone the vote forthe Army 
Estimates till those papers had been Jaid on 
the Table of the House. In the present 
state of this country and its foreign rela- 
tions he could not offer any opposition to 
the amount of the force proposed ; for he 
could not view the present condition of 
England, and the threatening aspect of 
her foreign affairs, without admitting that 


the Government was justified in increasing | 
the military force of the country to the | 


fullextent of the peace establishment. So | 


convinced was he that it was impolitic to 
provoke any annoying discussion in that 
House, with reference to the other coun- 
tries of Europe, that he, though only an 
humble Member of it, should abstain from 
Stating the reasons that induced him to 


support the military establishment that | 
was proposed ; nor would he imitate the | 
example which had been set in the popu- | 


VOL. Il, {2h 


| 


He again begged to , 


object of maintaining pe 
‘nr 7 1 ? 
nified and useless di 


however, that it mig 


‘ce by an undig- 
ssion. He wished, 

ht not be inferred from 
his silence out of office, by the House, that 


he was indifferent to the permanent inter- 


est and honour of the country. He had 
such contidence in the progress of know- 
ledge—such contidence in the force of jus- 
tice throuchout t e world, that he was per- 
suaded, that whatever country provoked 
an unjust war, against the wishes of 
Europe, bringing on it that most terrible 
of all inflict human race could suf- 
fer—a war wit t ajust cause; he had 
such confidence inthe force of public opt- 
nion, and the sense of justice, that, let the 
financial : urces of country be what 
they might—let her military means be 
ever so great—the might and valonr of her 
soldiers ever so nob) »was sure that she 
must ultimately fall a victim to the force 
of public opinion, which would heal allin- 


ternal dissensions, and, r 


of Europe around ¢ 


lying the whole 


ybjeet, vindicate 


~ He 


the great cause of peace and jt ( 

said this with perfect confidence—if France, 
1 | bd 1 1 ° ? 

when she vindicated her own rights, when 


she revolted agat 


‘unjust proceedings 
of her late monarch ( 


Franee had then 


been assailed by the P« sof Europe in 
a confederacy to prevent France from 
choosing her own ¢ nent, he was con- 


fident that the Powers of Europe, would 


have been unable to control her actions, 
he was confide that their unjust 
cause must ultimately have failed, and 
that she would successfully have vin- 


dicated her right to choose her Govern- 
ment against the combined Powers of 
Europe. orts would have failed 
against Franee, and would have recoiled 


1adness of such 


3 : : : 
ainst themselves in the 


Their cfi 


a strucele. France had a rizht to choose 
her own Government in the circumstances 
: 5 ee Same cal ] a ae ape 
In which she was placed. the unjust and 
oppressive Ordinances issued by the late 


eovernment, 
of hostility which made 
heads of those who issued them. 
was equally confident, that if unjust am- 
bition should tempt France by force to en- 
large the limits of her empire—if she 
should be urced on by the recollections of 
the victories of Napoleon—if a military 
faction should pri vail over the good sense 
of the country, he was equally confident, 
then, that Europe, united in a just cause, 
2A 


deserved and excited a spirit 
them recoil on the 
{ But he 
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would resist France successfully, and 
that a different result would teach France 
that it was not for her interest to provoke 
war. ewould savy no more on that sub- 
ject; but he earn stly hoped that the con- 
fidence ofhis noble frrend( Lord Palmerston) 
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I 
in the assurances of France might be jus- 


tified, and that she was not preparing her 


present creat armaments for any purpose 
of averession. At the same time he must 
own, that he could not read the speeches 


of her Ministers, and he could not know 
military preparations, with- 


His noble friend knew 


of her immense 
out feeling alarm. 
of all these preparations, and he hoped his 
noble friend might be justified in the con- 
fidence he placed in the assurances he re- 
ceived from France. Hie relied on the in- 
tentions of Ministers, and was prepared to 
give them his support—his ardent and | 
eflicient support-—in their proposition for 
He was sorry that 





the Army Estimates. 
his noble friend had entered, in the debate, | 
into so much detail on the subject of Bel- 

gium. It would have been better to have 

postponed that discussion, and he did not 

think the speech of the hon. member (Mr. 

Hume) called on him to enter so far into | 
the subiect. As his noble friend had en- | 
tered into it, he must say, that he could | 
then hardly believe that he was turned out 
of office for his principles of non-interfer- | 
ence. He believed, and he had reason 
to believe, that there was no variance 
between his opinion and the opinions of 
He thought it highly | 


his noble friend. 
probable that his Majesty’s Government — 
taking no notice of that subordinate sub- 
ject, the Civil List, on which there did not 
seem to be much dificrence of opinion, 
and not referring to that question of Re- 
form, on which there was a great difierence 
of opinion between him and it—on the 
whole, he thought his Majesty’s present 
Ministers would not act very differently 
from the last Ministers. It was not, how- 
ever, on the ground of Reform that the 
late Ministers were turned out of office, 
but on the ground of the Civil List, and 
on the ground of an unwillingness to make | 
retrenchment. That, he repeated, was at 
least the public view; but after hearing 
his noble friend’s statement, to say that 
these two grounds were the causes why 
the late Ministers lost office was one of 
the most extraordinary assertions that was 
ever made. In that part of his noble 
friend’s speech in which he spoke of the 








ment and non-intervention. 
the justice, when he heard that declara- 
tion, to doubt their intention of carrying 


their country. 


| late Government. 


Army Establishment—of the necessity of | 
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Belgium. 


keeping up a large foree—so much did it 
resemble his noble friend’s former speeches, 
that it reminded him of those happy times 
when his noble friend was Secretary of 
War, and he was sitting beside him, ap- 
plauding every sentiment he uttered, and 
| he could not believe now that he was poli- 


tically opposed to his noble friend, how- 
'ever he might be personally. 
heard that his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment was opposed principaily to the late 


He had 


Government on the ground of retrench- 


He did them 


it into effect; he had confidence that their 


conduct and their declarations would not 


agree; that in what regarded the interest 


of the country he knew them to be hon- 
ourable men, and he knew that they were 


prepared to throw overboard their declara- 
tions, whenever the time came that the 
honour of the country was to be vindicated 
or its dignity sustained. He knew that 
thev would not allow their declarations to 
stand between them and the honour of 
He knew that they would 
imitate their predecessors, for men, if in 


| office, seemed really to be like the Indians 
| —they inherited all the qualities of those 


enemies they killed. The present Minis- 
ters had killed their opponents, and had 


| immediately entered into possession of all 
| their doctrines. 


They found it necessary 
to support all the Monarchieal institutions 
of the country; they found it necessary 


to preserve the honour and interest of the 


country, and he knew them to be too hon- 
ourable men to suppose that they would 
sacrifice to their prejudices what the in- 
terest of the country required, and that 
they would in office pay much regard to 
their own flash speeches out of office. 
That was, in truth, their conduct, and 
whatever might have been their expres- 
sions, he was confident, however much 
they might desire to make retrenchment, 
that when they came to look into the de- 


| tails, they would make no retrenchment 


but what theinterest of England demand- 
ed. That was also the principle of the 
He did not object to 
the Army Estimates, and he had always 
been confident, that when the Ministers 
came to apply themselves to the details, 
they would be of the same opinion as the 
late Ministers. He did not blame them 
for their professions and speeches out of 
office, and though he did not believe that 
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they intended to produce such an effect— 
that they did not intend to promote dissa- 
tisfaction—thouch he was convinced such 
had not been their intention—yet he was 
bound to say, such had been, he was afraid, 
the effect of their speeches ; 
office, they had produced that dissatisfac- 
tion for which, when in office, they found 
that there was no reasonable grounds, 

He had always, he said, been confi- 

dent, whatever might have been the 
speeches of the right hon. Gent 
posite, that they 
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lemen op- 
would not carry them 
into etiect. He hope d the country would 
see from the conduct of the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in whose 
personal honour and integrity he was dis- 
posed to place the greatest confidence—he 
hoped, when the people saw that the noble 
Lord, who was an admirer of popular 
rights, and in the exercise of his control- 
ling power, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
did not propose any reduction in the 
Estimates, submitted to the House last 
year, and that he even found it necessary 
to make an addition—he hoped, when the 
country saw this, that it would not view 
the general condtect of that House witl 
dissatisfaction. The hon. member for 
Middlesex, 
had been reduced last year 189,000/., 
and that they ought to be reduced this 
year the same sum; but was there ever 
any thing so absurd? Was there no notice 
to be taken of the circumstances of the 
country? Was the House to be bound 
down by an iron formula of one gradual 
and continued reduction, to which the 
estimates must always conform ? His Ma- 
jesty’s Government must judge of these 
circumstances, and, if necessary, make no 
reduction. As to the reduction of 200 offi- 
cers, of which the noble Lord had boasted, 
he edinitted that every office ought to be 
reduced which was not necessary. He ad- 
mitted that every officer employ ved in es 
lecting the revenues, whose services were 
not wanted, ought to be reduced, but not 
oneought to be reduced whose s ther were 
necessary. With respect to the declaration 
of the Gover: nment, that it would govern 
without patronage, ‘that was all very well; 
but was not-an addition to the army an 
increase of patronage? It happene d, « 
tainly, that by adding to the number “of 
men, the number of officers was also in- 
creased, and the Ministers could not in- 


crease the army without adding to their 
As for retrenchment, he was 


patronage. 


{Fen. 18} 


and out of 


indeed, said, that the Estimates | 
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ready to admit that it was necessary to be 
1 P “1? : 
adopted to the greatest possibie extent, 
1 ~ 1 
and he trusted to posterity—a very early 
} Si rity—howe re tO & 1UuST On | t 
i 
po t by Twe } h te and th p! sent 
: 2 i 
aministrat } I Wot Lalli th hi le 
7 
B 1et to ¢ nt th | i victory 
P } a ¢ 
‘ in over »reduction ot t Licutenant- 
. ae es te 1 .} 4! = 
Penerai OF [ Vra n nich tae for! it 
g 
nin? d 1 
Administi m2 Hadad not ¢ ted, but tl 
country CX] qa trom pre Y ot 
eee ret tr eel , pees ; 
retrenchment a much greater reduction of 
1 ° +1 P 4 } 
the national burthen attending to 


- » | } 14 tee aes _ . 
the matter, he doubted if it were practi 


ye for retrenchment to be « } Cn 

further than it was carried by the late 

Government. As to th ct s Ol 

non-interference, he must say, that since 

he h id been in public life, he h: | l 1 

heard the doctrine of the right of inter- 
} 


ference d 
ried 
noble 


efended on such erounds, or car- 
so far, as it had been carried | 


Lord to-night. Lord Cas tlereagh 


had never re it on such high grounds. 

— King’s Speech had been attacked fot 

what it cont: Lined about interferen e; but 

his noble friend (Lord Palmerston) had 
1 


vindicated that Speech in the able speech 
he had delivered. His noble friend saic 
that what gave our Government a right to 
interfere with respect to Belgium was this: 
—That Belgium had never in modern 
times been an independent State; that 
first she had been dep: ident Roses 
and afterwards on France; an id that she 
had been rescued from France in 1815 by 
the Allies; and that Austria having waived 
her claims, the Allies had a right to inter- 
fere and settle her destiny. If that were 
the ground of the proccedings of the 
vernment, he was to adopt 
them? and 
ference on the 
what would his 1 
South American P1 
say surely, that a 
pendent, we ha 

them, His nob] 


Go- 
not disposed 
erounding the righ to 
d ‘pendence of Beloitum 


1 ed fri 


S i lhi 
‘gc rmniers with 


e friend said, the Be | adi 
were legislators of yesterday ; but he had 
never before heard that the age of nat ; 
made any difference in the right o inon- 


interference. The true ground of one 
nation iodo d vith another was stated 
by his nob! friend, when he said, that it 
was possible for the situation of one State 
to be eens with danger to other 
Powers, and they had then a right to 
interfere to protec ‘t themselves, That was 
the true principle; but that, because a 
2A2 
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nation or people first became independent 
yesterday, another had a right to interfere 
with it, he must positively de ny. He ad- 
mitted the propriety of mediating to share 
the debt equally between Belgium and 
Holland ; but suppose that Belgium should 
refuse to take the share allotted to 
her, would his noble friend say, that we 
ought to go to war to make Belgium 
take her share? It was quite proper to 
mediate and try to settle the differences 
between Belgium and Holland, though to 
interfere in the internal 
States by mediation, did not imply war, 
but only the compulsion of argument. 
His noble friend said, that we had a right 
to compel Belgium to relinquish Luxem- 
burg under the treaties of 1815; but that 
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was what the late Ministers said, and what | 
was said by his Majesty in his Speech. | 
by the | 


His noble friend admitted, that, 
Treaty of 1815, Luxemburg belonged to 
the Germanic Confederation. But if we 
had a right to separate Luxemburg from 
Belgium, what became of the right espoused 


by his noble friend of a people to choose | 


their own government? He must say, 
that was not a correct assumption. His 
noble friend was right in refusing the | 


assent of England to place the Duke of 
Nemours on the Throne of Belgium. 


Common sense said, it was not right to | 


suffer France to encircle our shores with 
her power, 
pressions, for, in a time of war, those 
countries might be to us a great means 
of annoyance. His noble friend said, 
and he agreed with him, that the proba- 


bility of such a danger gave one State a | 
right to interfere in the | internal concerns | 


of another. If his noble friend’s declara- 
tion were right, that was a full justification 
for the Speech delivered from the Throne 
at the opening of the Session; and, in 
making that declaration, as well as in 
his conduct, he was persuaded 
his noble friend was only guided by a 
sense of duty, and only looked to the 
permanent interest of the country. He 
would repeat his declaration, that he 
should feel ashamed of himself if he per- 
mitted any personal feelings—any jealousy 
—or any political hostility to interfere 


with the cordial support which he felt it | 


necessary, on all proper occasions, to give 
to his Majesty’s Government. 
more agreeable to him to be enabled to 
do so, because from the course the present 
Ministers were pursuing, though they had | 
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dispossessed him of place on the ground 
of not following out retrenchment; on 
that point, and as respected our foreign 
policy, there was no difference between 
him and them, and he had nothing to 
complain of in their conduct. He hoped, 
on that more serious subject, Parlia- 
mentary Reform, when they came to take 
that up—he hoped that they would have 


Belgium. 





concerns of | 


under the influence of civil ex- | 


that | 


It was the | 


the like regard to the interest and honour 
of the country, and act on the same faith 
and honourable principles that they had 
acted on in regard to these two subjects, 
_and he hoped that they would not submit, 
| —he meant to use the word submit-—he 
| hoped they would not submit, induced by 
| the taunts of the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
| and those acting with him, in looking at 
the details of that important question— 
he hoped, he said, that they would not be 
induced by the taunts of the hon. Gentle- 
| man to propose any measure for the con- 
sideration of the House pregnant with im- 
mediate or contingent prejudice to the 
institutions of this great country, or dan- 
gerous to the public welfare—over which 
| it was their bounden duty to watch. 
| Lord Palmerston explained, that his 
argument was, that the government of 
| Belgium had no right to deprive the go- 
| vernment of Holland of any part of it 
| territory. 
| Sir James Graham could assure the 
| House, that he meant to delay it buta 
short time; but he should be unworthy 
of the situation he held, and he should 
| not act fairly towards his colleagues, if he 
did not trouble the House with a few ob- 
servations, in reply to the right hon. 
Baronet. He should begin with that topic 
with which the right hon. Baronet con- 
cluded his speech. The topic of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, which was second in 
importance to none, was the real subject 
of the difference between that right hon. 
Gentleman and his successors. It would 
| be the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
| propose measures of Parliamentary Re- 
form; and, as the right hon. Baronet had 
recommended them, in proposing a mea- 
' sure to improve the Representation of the 
people, not to forget what was due to the 
_ Monarchy and the institutions of the coun- 
try. He begged leave to affirm, as the 
Ministers had already assured the House 
and the country, that the limit to their 
proceedings in respect to Parliamentary 
Reform—the precise limit to which they 
meant to direct their efforts, was to give 
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security to the institutions of the country, | to themselves for all these improvements, 
and strength to the Monarchy. The right | for they had been enabled to make some 


hon. Baronet had told them, with some- 
what of irony, that their present conduct 
was inconsistent with their former pledges 

on the two subjects of non-interference ; 
but in saying that, the right hon. Baronet 
had done justice to their motives, and had 
given them credit for acting honestly, and 
with a view to that great and proper ob- 
ject, the good of the country; and the 


Ministers presumed that these admissions | 


might lead him to believe, that in what 
respected Parliamentary Reform, they 
would act on the same motives, and with 
the view to the same object—the public 
good, which was the only one they had at 
heart. With respect to retrenchment, the 
right hon. Gentleman said, that he (Sir 
James Graham) might chaunt the hymn 
of victory over the abolition of the office 
of Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, 
which the last Government seemed to think 
was not material. If that were the proper 
oceasion, he could mention a great num- 
ber of offices, and offices that constituted 
in themselves a great patronage; if that 
were the occasion, he could mention se- 
veral offices, connected with that depart- 
ment with which he was more immediately 
concerned, which had been abolished ; but 
that was not the time to enter upon such 
explanations. The right hon. Baronet 
talked of what the late Government could 
do; he could state what the present Mi- 
nisters had done. He could appeal to the 
House and the country, as far as related 
to patronage, whether the present Ministers 
had not faithfully redeemed their pledges. 
The right hon. Baronet said, the establish- 
ments had not been effectually reduced 
according to the promise. He admitted 
this. Further reductions were consistent 
with their sense of duty. The Ministers 
ought to have credit for the reductions they 
had already made in establishments ; but 
if they had found it their duty, in one re- 
spect, to increase, they had added to the 
efficacy of the force without increasing the 
expense. How was that? By cutting off 
what was superfluous, and making that 
which was essential efficient; by throwing 
overboard patronage. He asserted, that 
they had sacrificed great patronage, and 
he could say that of the department to 
which he belonged. Without adding to 
the expense, that great branch of “the 
public service had “been materially in- 
creased, The Ministers did not take credit 


' whence arises the 


| of them by the state of efficiency in which 
they found the War-office. He gave the 
richt hon. Gentleman, the late Secretary 
of War (Sir Henry Hardinge) the ¢reatest 
credit for his exertions. He considered 
that right hon. Gentleman one of the most 
| efficient, regular, judicions, and meritorious 
public servants the country had ever pos- 
sessed. The arrangements at the Horse 
Guards were the cause that the present 
Ministers had been able to raise 8,000 
men additional, without any increase of 
expense. But the question was asked, 
necessity for the aug- 
mentation? In return he would ask, had 
ever a Government succeeded to office 
under circumstances more full, more over- 
whelmed, he might say, with difficulty ? 
He could assure the right hon. Baronet, 
that he meant to cast no odium on him; 
but he must be allowed to remind him of 
the state of the Home Department, over 
which the right hon. Baronet had presided, 
and he must know, that when he left office 
the Me tropolis was in such a state that his 
Majesty’s late Ministers declared, that it 


"was not proper for his Majesty to visit the 


| Was there nothing, too, 


| shameless, 





City of London. He wished the House 
to recollect, that without employing any 
military force, the Ministershad succeeded 
in vindicating the law—that without shed- 
ding even a drop of blood by the hand of 
a soldier, except that of the man whose 
case was alluded to the other evening by 
his hon, friend the member Wilts, 
when he described the great forbearance 
of the Yeomanry—excc 4 ape one life, no 
blood had been spilled by the mil litary, 
and vet the ene esl spirit that pre- 
vailed in the country had been subdued. 
: in the state of 
Ireland to justify some caution, when, in 
that country, with loud, and he might say 

assertions, Great Britain had 
been threatened that the Union should be 
repealed by physical force? Yes, he said 
threatened, for the use of physical force 
was Uiveatencd: 


What had been done ? 
The Government had vindicated the su- 
premacy of the law, and by the Courts 
of law. Such threats had been met by 
the civil power, and when made, had 
only induced 


for 


the Government to exert 
the powers the Constitution had placed 
in their hands. He adopted to the fullest 
extent every word of what his noble friend 
(Lord Althorp) had said on a former even- 
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h he considered civil war 
short 


‘ng; and thoug 
as the greatest of all possible evils, 
only of dismembering the empire, he, for 
one, would fight for Ireland as he would 
fight for Kent— Toto certandum est cor- 
pore regni. The was not blind to the perils 
of such a contest; but, as far as it de- 
pended on him, the country should never 
cease to resist the separation, and he was 
sure that the whole pe ople of England, who 
had never been conquered, would not sthow 
themselves to be overcome by the people 
of Ireland. He corrected himself, he did 
not say that the px ople of the two coun- 
tries were opposed; it was not the people 
of Ireland who threatened, it was only 
some demagogues. [O'Gorman Mahon 
called out ‘* Name, Name!”] It was only 
one or two demagogues, who knew not in 
what the interest of the co untry consisted, 
who sought for the Repeal of the Union. 
There a country which had 
derived more benefit from another than 
Ire og had from Eneland since the Union. 
That country d deni wealth from this, 
and hace here the market for her produce. 
It was not Irish p’ ople, and it was not the 
Irish patriots—they never would; it was 
only dema; gogues whodesired the s eparation 
[O’ Gorman Ma +e called again, ‘* Name, 
Name!”] With reference to Belgium, he 
would only state, that his noble friend did 
not say that sey legislators of yesterday 
the cause of our interference, but, 
, It was necessary to prevent 
them from interfering with other States. 
Luxemburg was wy gore? given to Hol- 
land by the Treaty 1815, and it had 
lone been cx ey with the House of 
Nassau. Belgium could not beallowed to 
interfere with it, unless she were to be 
allowed to commit an aggression on an- 
other power; an aggression, too, which as 
the balance of power, 
[t was the duty of 
o interfere. The right 
hon. Baronet that there 
difference between the doctrine of the 
and that of the King’s Speech ; 
lected right, that Speech 
oh tened ps ylicy of t 
l expres ssed disapprobation 
subjects. It expressly 
policy of the king enlightened. 
uous reference “— made in 
s of 1815, by 


unite -" to Bel- 


never Was 


was 
being new 


it was likely to alter 
could not be allowed. 
the Government t 
said, 


ents 
but, if | 
£r of the enli 
of Holland, and 
* his revolt I 
called the 
A most ambig 
that Speech ‘to the Treati 
Holland had been 


; » reco] i 


which 


was no | 


Kk; “ee 
he King 
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| and 
leave the country defenceless. 


| mates alone, 
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bound to maintain the union of Holland 
with Belgium by force; but that was di- 
rectly contrary to the opinion of his Majes- 
ty’s present Ministers. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted the propriety of the 
reason which the Government gave for 
not allowing the Duke of Nemours to be 
King of Belgium. The Government was 
opposed to war, and it solemnly 
pledged to avoid that greatest of all pos- 
sible calamities, by all the exertions in its 
power, that were consistent with the hon- 
our and safety of the country. He would 
appeal to the public and the House if it 
had not successfully preserved peace, and 
he hoped that the honour of England re- 
mained untarnished. The blockade of 
the Scheldt had been raised, and not a 
blow struck. The siege of Maestricht had 
been raised, and not a drop of blood had 
been spilled. Great difficulties had been 
overcome by negotiations. His noble 
friend had stated, that he had received 
issurances from all the foreign govern- 
ments of Europe of their peaceful disposi- 
tions, and there 


was 


was no reason to doubt 
the fidelity of those assurances. Ministers 
could not shut their eyes, however, to the 
fact, that all Europe was arming ona large 
Consistently with their abiadina 
they would do what they could to preserve 
peace, and it was their policy to preserve 
peace by showing that, should the honour 
of the country be attacked, or the security 
of the nation endangered, they were pre- 
pared to repel the aggression. He was a 
humble individual, and he was aware, that 
it was very easy to strip him of any popu- 
] ity he might arate ss, but while his con- 

ience told him that he had not been re- 
evardless of the seed and condition of 
the country, he should be contented with 
the silent approbation of his own heart, 
convinced as he was, whatever might be 
the result, and he had no doubt it would 
be one of triumph and exultation to his 
country, that according to his duty, he had 
zealously endeavoured to preserve peace, 
strenuously exerted himself not to 


, 
scale. 


Sir J. Yorke, having observed upon thi 
universality of the present debate, althoug! 
the ostensible subject was the Army Esti- 
referred to the ultra-econo- 


mical recommendations of the hon. mem- 


| ber for Middlesex, who certainly appeared 


to labour under the eflects of what was 


gium, as if it were doubtful whether his | vulgarly called “a bee in the bonnet.” 


Majesty’s Goyerument did not feel itself | Most assuredly, if he continued to recom- 
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mend a diminution of the force of the 


country in times like the present, he should | 
feel it necessary to move for a Committee | 


de lunatico inquirendo. Absorbed, as_ he 
must have been, by that interesting species 
of literature comprised under the desig- 
nation of Parliamentary Returns, it was not 
strange that he should not have found 
time to look at the public newspapers for 
the last six-months, which would otherwise 
have convinced him of the necessity of 
putting the kingdom in a posture of de- 
fence. The hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think that a Government ought always to 
be able to abduct us from all scrapes, 
past, present, and to come, without even 
the intervention of political negotiation 
with other States; but he should have con- 
sidered, that the kind of intervention here- 
tofore employed, to which he so much 
objected, had been entirely of an amicable 
nature. ‘To the unfortunate circumstances 
which had occurred during the memor- 
able days of July, he feared they might 
attribute all the troubles throughout Eu- 
rope, which at present threw so much 
business on the hands of diplomatists ; 
and the question now was, not whethei 
we were to abstain from interference with 
others, but whether others were not likely 
to interfere with us. Had not the 
case of Holland and Belgium been in- 
stanced as similar to that of England and 
Ireland? and surely, when doctrines of 
this description were afloat, the House 
ought to weigh well the danger of parsi- 
monious reductions in the military force 
requisite for the protection of the institu- 
tions of the country. He gave Govern- 
ment credit for having been zealous in the 
work of administering j justice between man 
and man, and cordially congratulated 
them on their triumph over an hon. Mem- 
ber whom he did not then see in his place ; 
nor did he disapprove of their policy re- 

specting the amount of the army which it 
appeared they thought it necessary to 
maintain, 

O'Gorman Mahon said, he would not 
have troubled the House had it not been 
for the very distinct allusion of the right 
hon. the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
the country from which he (O’Gorman 
Mahon) came. He rose to vindicate him- 
self and his country from the aspersions 
into which the right hon. Baronet had 
allowed himself to be betrayed. He used 
the epithet with regret; but he could not 
describe what had fallen from the hon, 


{Fen. 18} 


| himself, ** V1) 
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Baronet on the subject by any other terms 
than as very unw urantable 


aspersions. Phehion yu. Baronet turned about, 


aud unworthy 


and made these aspersions, Instead of an- 
swering the just taunts of the right hon. 


Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), who had 


defended the last Administration from the 
charzes of a want of economical retrench- 
ment, and of adherence tonon-interference, 
by contending, that on neither of those 
points had the present Administration 
acted ditlerently. The fact was, that the 
last Government went out on the question 
of Reform. They | hon sty deel: ed that 
they would oppose it, and by that declara- 
tion they fell; and he hoped that every 
man who made a similar ce clara n would 
do the same. For his part, he liked to see, 


whether in friend or foe, an open manly 


| declaration of principles on _— they 





pledged themselves to stand « That 
was infinitely or ble—b nesty in a 
manly foe was nfinite ly pret rabli to 
trea shery in a malicious friend. Instead, 
however, of reply! to the right he 

Baronet opposite, the right hon. First Lord 
of the Admiralty turned round as if he had 


| determined to have one cheer from the 


Li ane fy ana | } . DP. y } vor bht ¢ 
mouse, ihe rignt non. baronet thought to 
have a biow 


then I’m sure the House will cheer me. 


[no,no,no!| Wheredid then ome ft ¢ 
[several hon. Members exclaimed * No!” }. 
They began on his side of the House—not 
on the opposite. le thought some of the 
hon. Members near him might borrow a 


] . 1 t ° 
creat deal from the otherside: for instance, 
the First Lord of the Admir alty might learn 
from the gallant Admiral who had just 

" 


Ik of perenne lockadeot 


seer thattote 
the e s he ldt, as if he were talking of raising 


the siege of Maestricht, was not an expres 
sion tl that would be quite intelligibl 
country gentlemen. What did the ri 
hon. First Lord of the Admiralty do? 
Ireland had not been alluded to. 

had not formed any part of any atiack on 
the present occasion. But the right | 


Gentleman added to the Jate declaration 
ofa noble Lord, which savourced so stvong!y 
of blood. Was it not a declaration of 
blood, to say that ci 
to in order to resist that which the Imsh 
were determined to accomplish by reason 
For he denied that the Irish people had 
ever talked of force. If, however, the 
right hon. Baronet had any manly and 
generous spirit, he would stand up and say 
who the one or two demagogues in Ireland, 


vil W must bel ri i 
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or from Ireland, 
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were, to whom he had 
alluded as urging the people of Ireland to 
dismember the empire. He denied that 
the people of Ireland wished for the dis- 
memberment of the empire. But they 
would never to any union by 
which their independence was not secured. 
They did not desire dismemberment, but 
they desired independence. The noble 
Lord talked of civil war. Was he prepared 
to enter upon civil war? Tle (O’Gorman 
Mahon) recollected w« 1 sitting below the 
bar, when Murray (he forgot for 
what place the right hon. Baronet sat) 
described the Irish soldiers as having 
mounted the same breach, fought in the 
same field, and being laid in the same 
grave, as their English comrades. He 
called upon that right hon. Baronet to 
Tremonstrate against the 


consent 


r 
} 
i 


Sir George 
1 


declaration of the 
noble Lord, that he was ready to turn upon 
the same men hostile bayonets. These 
were the men to be immolated. He trusted, 
however, that they woul 1 not bea bandone d 
to such a fate; and as long as he lived, so 
help him God they should not. He only 
spoke for himself, but the independence 
of his country he would endeavour to 
maintain, After all the threats, the bloody 
threats which had been thrown out, he 
should be the most degraded coward that 
ever lived, if he did » to those who 
threw out ‘those threats, who dared to say 
that they were ready to deluge the fields of 
Trelandwith blood, {x0,xo/] Should he hesi- 
tate to say to that House what he would say 
to his countrymen? No! by Him who made 
him! Let the Union between England and 
Ireland be completed. Let it be completed 
by placing Ireland upon the basis upon 
which ig was thirty years ago, with her 
own Legislature. That would be the only 
way to effect a real union, Some hon. 
Gentlemen had talked of rebellion tn Ire- 
land. God forbid that there should be a 
rebellion in that country. The Irish peo- 
ple loved their King, George the 4th—he 
meant they loved their King, soe m the 
4th. He was not wrong, however, in say- 
ing George the 4th; for when the I: m King 
visited the shores of indent he found 
millions of warm and Joyal hearts standing 
round him. The affection which the Irish 
had borne to George the 4th they had 
transferred to William the 4th; let the 


not Say 


English take care they did not diminish it. 
He trusted that the Irish would not, as on 
former occasions, be 
No one could deny, 


driven into Insurrec- 


tion, that at the 
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period of the Union, the Irish had been 
goaded into insurrection, for the purpose 
of enabling the Government to carry that 
measure. “Let not the present English 
Government try similar means at the pre- 
sent moment to prevent the Repeal of that 
Union. If they did—if they destroyed 
thousands of Irishmen—would England 
be better for such bloody laurels? He 


repeated, that he had not any intention of 


intruding on the House. His object was, 
to know if he was one of the demagogues 
alluded to by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. He should not have supposed such 
a thing possible, were it not that there 
were only two Irishmen in the House, the 
member for Waterford and himself, who 
were favourable to a Repeal of the Union. 
The hon. member for Waterford was at 
present absent from the House. When 
he heard the hon. Baronet say, that there 
were only one or two demagogues who 
were advocates for the Repeal of the Union, 
and who were urging the people of Ireland 
to dismember the empire, he had a right to 
ask the right hon. Baronet if he was one of 
the individuals alluded to. If he was, he 
trusted that the right hon. Baronet would 
have the manliness to stand up and say so. 
If not, it was equally due to the right hon. 
Jaronet’s character that he should stand 
up and disclaim the imputation. 

Mr. G. Dawson regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman should have pursued a course 
which was certainly disorderly. He rose 
not to imitate that course, but for the 
purpose of shewing the disposition of the 
late Ministers to retrench as far as ap- 
peared to them to be consistent with the 
public good. It appeared by a Return 
which had been laid on the Table last 
Session, that no fewer than 4,050 offices 
had been reduced since 1821; the sala- 
ries of which amounted to no less a 
sum than 700,974l. Fifty-six of those 
offices had salaries attached to them of 
from 1,000/., to 3,000/. pounds each, and 
sixty-eight of those offices had salaries 
attached to them of from 500/. to 1,000/. 
each; making 124 offices re duced, with 
salaries attached to them of 5002. each. 
He stated this, to show that the late 
Government deserved at least as much 
credit as the present for a disposition to 
retrench. 

Mr. R. Grant said, he would not say a 
word or a syllable that would tend to in- 
crease the strong feeling that had been 
manifested by the hon. member for Clare. 
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But he must vindicate his Majesty’s 
Government from the charge of contem- 
plating with delight the contest of blood 


Army Estimates 


{Frz. 18} 


| 


which would take place if those who were | 


endeavouring to dismember the empire were 
to be successful in their efforts. He, for 
one, and he most sincerely believed he 
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had he any suspicion of their accuracy. 
But was it possible for that right hon. 
Gentleman not to that when any 
member of the late Government claimed 
merit to that Government for having 


mee 
see, 


| carried reduction to the utmost possible 
| extent—that when he said, that the late 


might say the same of every member of | 


his Majesty’s Government, could not look 
forward to such a prospect without horror 
and agitation of mind. He would ask the 
hon. member for Clare to be pleased for 
a moment to reverse the case. Let it be 
supposed, that the Irish people had reaped 


! 


from the Union all the benefits which they | 


expected fromit. Let it be supposed, that 


' that 


they had participated in all the glories | 


and prosperity of England; and that, 
in that event, the people of England 
had become jealous of their equality of 
advantage, and had called upon their 
Representatives, and upon the other House 


Government had reaped every thing, he 
effectually established the claim of the 
present Government to the merit of having, 
in that reaped field, gleaned so large an 
additional crop? He could not help also 
adverting to the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. Sentiments more ac- 
cordant with justice than those with which 
right hon. Gentleman had com- 
menced his speech he had never heard. 
But, although in the early part of his 
speech the right hon. Baronet had been 
so delicate that he would not even mention 
the name of Belgium, but talked of a 


' certain country, and of certain measures, 


of Parliament, to disunite the two king- | 


doms, and to drive the Irish back to their 
original condition. 
ber for Clare doubt, that if, under such 
circumstances, the Irish people, with their 
well-known spirit, chose to go to war to 
resist that disunion, they would almost 
be justifiable? Nay, would not the hon. 
Gentleman himself, with his ardent and 
patriotic feelings, be disposed to take a 
part in their hostilities? If that was an 
improbable supposition, were the English 
absurd, when they saw the Irish per- 
severe in their endeavours to destroy a 
fundamental law, to unseal that union 
which was intended to last to eternity ; 
and if they foresaw, not with complacency, 
but with horror, the scenes of blood to 
which such endeavours, if so persevered 
in, must lead; were they absurd in im- 
ploring the advocates of the Union to be 
more guarded, to be less warm in their 
language, lest they should produce, how- 
ever unintentionally, effects so deplorable ? 
He would proceed to make a remark or 
two on what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken. 
That right hon. Gentleman had, very 
properly, claimed for the last Government 
the credit which was due to it for the 
reductions which it had made; but he 
had associated with that claim something 
like an insidious view of the reductions 
made by his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. He would not enter into the right 
hon. Gentleman’s detail of figures. He 
was not prepared to do so; nor, indeed, 





Did the hon. mem- | 





in the latter part of the same speech he de- 
liberately went into the whole question of 
non-interference, to prove that his Majesty’s 
present Government had been guilty of 
that very act of interference which they 
disclaimed. The right hon. Baronet had 
pronounced an eulogium on the present 
Government ; but he had wound up that 
eulogium by saying, “‘I do not see that 
you are so much better than ourselves.” 
The right hon. Gentleman’s topics of 
praise had much the same effect as the 
hon. member for Middlesex’s topics of 
blame : 
“Tn equal paths our guilt and glory run.” 

In speaking of retrenchment, the hon. 
member for Middlesex saw many thousands 
of pounds in the estimates of the present 


Government which he had not seen 
in the estimates of the late Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet said, 


| he founded on that his support: but 


he had hardly said that, when he said 
that he had gone through theestimates item 
by item, and did not discover any re- 
duction. "The hon. member for Middlesex 
alleged that the people of England would 
not be satisfied with the reduction of 
offices which the present Government had 
effected. The right hon Baronet gave 
credit to the present Government for the 
reduction, but then spoke of them as 
trifles. ‘Trifles as they were, however, 
night after night had been spent, in the 
last and preceding Sessions, in vain at- 
tempts to obtain them. One word on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. The 
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hon. member for Middlesex had said, that 
the present Ministers had forfeited their 
pledge of economy ; that they had forfeit- 
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' that the hon. and learned Gentleman was 


ed their pledge of non-interference; and, | 
| supporting an increased military force for 
'the present year, for he was not desirous 
_ of entering upon topics which might excite 


therefore, that they could not expect 
the confidence of the people of England 
with respect to their pledge of Reform; 
although he (the hon. member for Middle- 
sex) believed that they would redeem it. 
Now, if his Majesty's Government re- 
deemed their pledge of Reform, that 
would not extinguish the other charges 
against them; because, whatever they 
had hitherto done in the way of retrench- 
ment, was done by the agency of an unre- 
formed Parliament. But if Government 
redeemed their pledge of Reform, it would 
put a stop to any alleged misconduct—it 
would terminate the career in which they 
had hitherto been supported. Then as 
to the question of non-interference ; not 
being a Cabinet Minister, he did not 
pretend to enter into the details, or to 
be acquainted with the arcana of that 
question. It appeared to him, that the 
whole confusion which existed in the 
argument on the subject had been pro- 
duced by forgetting this—that we were 
mediators between Belgium and Holland. 
As mediators, we must resolve the ques- 
tions submitted to us by both parties, and 
the question of the boundary-line must 
be first determined. He was persuaded 
that the country at large would judge of 
the present Government more candidly 
than by estimating the whole of their 
probable proceedings by what had been 
done in the exceedingly short time in 
which they had been in Office. In con- 
clusion, he called upon the House to give 
the present Government fair play. It was 
impossible for Ministers, during the short 
period which they had been in Office, to 
have completed any part of the circuit of 
improvement which it was their deter- 
mination to run. Let the House waita 
little longer before it came to a decision 
on their merits. It was inconsistent for 
Gentlemen to announce in one breath their 
conviction of the difficult task which 
Ministers had to perform in the present 
circumstances of the country, and then to 
suppose in the next that they could set all 
that was wrong to rights by one single and 
simultaneous effort. 

Sir R. Peel said, that from the strange 
misrepresentations which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had just made of his 
speech, he was almost tempted to suppose 








not in the House when he delivered it. 
What he had said was this,—that he could 
not state all the reasons which he had for 


irritation in popular assemblies. He spoke 
cautiously and guardedly on the point, for 
reasons which he was sure the House would 
understand without his explaining them 
further. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
represented him (Sir K. Peel) to have said, 
that he was proud to give his active support 
to the Government. He trusted that he 
should be ready to support his Majesty’s 
Government on all properoccasions. What 
he said was this,—that if an appeal should 
be made by the Government to that House, 
for increased resources, to ensure the pre- 
servation of the permanent interests and 
honour of the country, he should forget 
all causes of alienation, and should assist 
the executive Government, with all his 
power, in vindicating the honour and safety 
of the country. 

Sir George Murray said, that whoever 
had not been in the House when his right 
hon. friend had spoken, and had only 
heard the speech of the right hon. mem- 
ber for Norwich, would suppose that his 
right hon. friend had thrown blame on his 
Majesty’s present Government. The mem- 
bers of the present Government, when out 
of office, taunted the late Administration 
with being too slow in their measures of 
retrenchment, and yet they were not them- 
selves proceeding more rapidly. They 
had also declaimed against non-inter- 
ference, yet they adhered to the same 
system. Similar objections, in his mind, 
applied to the conduct of the Government 
respecting Reform. They had certainly 
held out greater expectations of Reform 
than they now seemed disposed to realize. 
In reply to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Clare, he declared, there was 
not a man in the House who did not enter- 
tain friendly feelings towards Ireland. He 
himself could truly say, that he felt the 
most sincere and warm attachment to 
Ireland and the Irish people. He much 
regretted that there had been any disposi- 
tion exhibited to represent, or even to sup- 
pose, that the interests of Great Britain 
and Ireland could be different. The in- 
terests of the two people he looked upon 
as inseparable, and he considered that it 
was impossible to promote the interests of 
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the one country without promoting those 


of the other. It was, likewise, a source 
of great regret to him that the terms “ civil 
war” had been made use of, and his regret 
yas much increased when he heard the 
right hon. the First Lord of the Admiralty 


make a distinction between the people of 


Great Britain and the people of veland. 
This was a distinction which he never 
could admit in his own breast, or never 
would acknowledge in that Assembly. He 
regarded the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries as one people, and never could allow 
that the House was bound to attend more 
to the interests of one than of the other 
body of his Majesty's subjects. When 


hon. Members talked of a dissolution of 


the Union, he would admit that they were 
right if they found, that measures for the 
improvement of Ireland were not brought 
forward in that House. At least, under 
such circumstances, men would have some 
excuse for 
Union; but when always an anxious desire 
was displayed to listen to every argument, 
and attend to every suggestion, for the 
improvement of Ireland, there were no 
grounds for the endeavour to effect the 
repeal of the Legislative Union between 
the two countries, which seemed to imply a 
separation of interests, which neverought— 
and, he trusted, never would be admitted. 

Sir J. Graham, in explanation, denied 
that he had made any assertion to the 
effect that a distinction was to be made 
between the people of the two countries, 
or that their interests were to be considered 
separate. What he had said was, that 
agitators (he would not repeat the offensive 
word demagogues) were anxious to produce 
this distinction and this separation. 

Mr. North said, he rose for the purpose 
of answering an argument which was 
fraught with danger to the sister king- 
dom. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. R. 
Grant) had argued, that if all the benefits 
and advantages which the peo ople of Ire- 
land expected from the Union with Eng- 
Jand had been realized; and, 
ple of England, finding that they were not 
deriving the benefits and advantages they 
had anticipated from this Union, were to 
endeavour to dissolve the Union, the peo- 
ple of Ireland would be justified in resort- 
ing to civil war. 
the most unfortunate and dangerous which 
could be well advanced; for on hearing 
this, his (Mr. North’s) countrymen might 
be easily led to conclude, that if they 


if the peo- | 


{Fer. 18} 


talking of the Repeal of the | 


| highly gratified by the right hon. 


Now, this argument was | 
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should have reason to believe that the be- 
nefits anticipated for Ireland in the Union 
had not been realized, while those expect- 
ed by England had been realized; and 
that if, upon endeavouring to obtain a dis- 
solution of the Union by legislative enact- 
ment, they should fail, through the 
anxiety of England to maintain the exis- 
ting ties—then would they be equally jus- 
tifiable in resorting to civil war. When the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr, R. Grant) rose 
to answer the hon. member for Clare, he 
(Mr. N.) had hoped it was for the purpose 
of doing away with the effect of the unfor- 
tunate expressions which tell from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. When the right 
hon. Baronet spoke of the supremacy of 
England, he surely could not have been 
aware of the full import of the term he 
used; but it came on his ear with a jar, 
like a discord in music. Something told 
him within that something had taken place, 
which derogated from the honour of his 
ee 

- J. Graham was sure the hon. Mem- 
ms soi be obliged to him for setting him 
right. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
laboured under a strange misapprehension. 
He denied that he had ever used the ex- 
pression of “ the supremacy of England.” 
What he had said he was not inclined to 
retract. Hehad said, and he repeated the 
expression, that Government was deter- 
mined to vindicate the supremacy of the 
law over all the agitators in Ireland. 

Mr. North resumed. He was most 
Baronet’s 
explanation; not for his personal satisfac- 
tion, because he knew the First Lord of the 
Admiralty never could mean to assert the 
supremacy of England over Ireland, what- 
ever unfortunate expression might escape 
from him in the heat of debate; but be- 
cause a proud and irritable people—a peo- 
ple excessively jealous of national honour 
—might misconstrue these expressions. 
The terms upon which the Union was to 
be maintained were terms of perfect 
equality between the two countries; Ire- 
land claiming for herself, and being satis- 
fied with nothing less, than the perfect and 
complete enjoyment of the rights of Bri- 
tish subjects, co-equal and co-existent 
with England. He would not trouble the 
House longer, he had risen simply with 
the view of obtaining that explanation 


| which had now been given. 


Mr. Hume said, that as it was stated 
the production of these papers would be 
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injurious, he would withdraw his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Supply, but Mr. Hume immediately moved 
that the Chairman report progress. The 
House accordingly resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, Feb. 21, 1831. 


Minvutss.] Bills. The Scotch Bankruptcy Laws’ Con- 
tinuation Bill, and the Settlement of the Poor’s Bill, were 
brought up from the Commons, and read a first time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Earl of WinN- 
CHILsKa, the amount of Monies raised by each Parish 
within the County of Kent, for Payment of Constables’ 
Bills, from Michaelmas, 1827, to Michaelmas, 1830; dis- 
tinguishing each year separately; and also, the amount of 
Monies raised in the County of Kent, for County Rate, 
from Michaelmas, 1827, to Michaelmas, 1830, distinguish- 
ing each year separately :—On the Motion of Lord TByN- 
HAM, an account of the quantity of Coculus Indicus, 
Quassia, and Extract of Quassia, imported into Great 
Britain during the year 1830, and the amount of Duty 
paid thereon. 

Petitions presented. For Reform, by Lord Dacre, from 
Bishop Stortford :— By the Earl of Rapnor, from Bristol, 
Lincoln, and Malmesbury; and from the Butchers of 
Dublin, for a Repeal of the Union. By the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE, from Waterford, for an Alteration in the 
Grants to the Kildare-street Society. By the Bishop of 
Lonpon, from the Congregation of Tavistock Chapel, for 
the appointment of a day for a General Fast :—-By Lord 
Brxvky, from Southampton, to the same effect. Against 
Slavery, by the Earl of Cawpor, the Bishop of Lic- 
FIELD, Lord Bexuigry, and the Bishop of WINCHESTER, 
from various Congregations of Dissenters. 


Titues.| Lord Dacre begged leave to 
inquire of the right rev. Prelate, what 
progress had been made in bringing for- 


ward a Bill for the Composition of Tithes, | 


which their Lordships had been some time 
expecting He hoped that the Bill would 
contemplate a commutation, and not a 
composition; and he begged the right 
rey. Prelate to understand, if it were only 
for the latter, he should feel himself called 
upon to introduce to their Lordships a 
measure which should have for its object 
a commutation of tithes, and not a com- 
position; and he was assured that the Le- 
gislature would support him. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that 
the Bill to which the noble Lord alluded 
had been a long time under consideration, 
and it was so still, as it was desirable it 
should be made as perfect as possible. 
With respect to the latter part of the 
noble Lord’s question—namely, whether 
it was for a composition or a commutation ? 
—he could only answer, that the Bill pre- 
served its original character, and that it 
would establish a composition for a term 
of years. With regard to the hint which 
the noble Lord had given, of introducing 
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a measure for a commutation, he begged 
leave to inform him, that a bill, either for a 
commutation or composition, must have its 
origin in the other House. 


Bankrupt Laws.] The Lord Chan- 
cellor presented a Petition from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Corporation of 
London, for an alteration in the Bankrupt 
Laws. He recommended this petition to 
their Lordships, as it came from men of 
practical experience, who had daily op- 
portunities of seeing the ill effects of the 
operation of the present system. He 
would take that opportunity of correcting a 
misapprehension which had taken place, 
of what he said on a late occasion, in 
presenting a petition from the merchants 
and traders of London on the same subject. 
He was stated to have confirmed the facts 
detailed in the petition; whereas, he had 
only given the statement on the authority 
of the petition itself. He understood that 
he had been supposed to reflect on the 
character of the Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts; whereas, from his own experience 
of those gentlemen, he was of opinion 
that any statement, generally speaking, 
against them, was without foundation. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Cuurcn Beuirpine Bitx.| The Bi- 
shop of London moved the second reading 
ofa Bill to encourage, under certain re- 
gulations, the Building of Churches by pri- 
vate individuals. His Lordship said, that 
by the common law of the land, any per- 
son who should build a new church or 
chapel would not possess the patronage 
of it; but that patronage would go to the 
incumbent of the parish. This operated 
as a discouragement to pious men, who 
might otherwise be disposed to erect build- 
ings for the performance of divine worship 
according to the rites of the Church. The 
object of the present Bill was, to remove 
that cause of discouragement, by giving 
to such persons as erected places of wor- 
ship, with the sanction of the Commis- 
sioners for building New Churches, and the 
Bishop in whose diocess they might be 
built, the right of nomination. It had 
of late been the fashion in other places, 
and in the public prints, to cast a great 
deal of obloquy on the Board of Commis- 
sioners for Bailding Churches, the mem- 
bers of which had faithfully discharged 
the important trust reposed in them. He 
had been a member of that Board for seven 
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years, and he would challenge any man to 
point out any Board which had discharged 
its duty gratuitously with more activity, 
fidelity, impartiality, or with a more li- 
beral sacrifice of time and attention. The 
munificence of the Legislature of this Chris- 
tian empire had placed at the disposal of 
that Board a sum of 1,500,000/.; and 
during the time that they had the disposal 
of that fund, they had built 134 churches 
and chapels, in which there were 192,974 
sittings, 106,154 of which were free to the 
poor. He felt great satisfaction in stating, 
that every chapel and church built by his 
Majesty’s Commissioners, with very few 
exceptions, to be accounted for by local 
circumstances, had, since their erection, 
been filled to overflowing, without, at the 
same time, any diminution taking place 
in the numbers of those who attended the 
old churches of the country. He there- 
fore did not scruple to put it to their lord- 
ships, whether 1,500,000. could be better 
disposed of, in the present state of the 
country. 
Bill read a second time. 


Greece.] Earl Grey said, that seeing 
a noble Earl (Aberdeen) in his place, who 
had put a question to him a few evenings 
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concerned desired and consented to. He 
had also to add, that if an extension of the 
territory of the new State could take place, 
with the cordial acquiescence of all those 
who were interested in the subject, it would, 
in his opinion, addto the security of Greece, 
and confirm the general tranquillity of other 
States. He had only to repeat, that nothing 
should be done except on the principle 


| which he had stated—of perfect good faith, 


ago, he begged leave to say a few words, in | 


order to afford that information which at 
the moment he had been unable to give. 
The noble Earl had asked him, if any ne- 
gotiation was pending, by which the limits 
of the new State of Greece were to be ex- 
tended ? When the question was asked, 
he (Earl Grey) had in his mind that some 
communications had passed on the subject ; 
but he thought it would be highly improper, 
with that imperfect recollection, to give a 


decided answer. However, he had since | 


made inquiries, and he could now inform 
the noble Earl, that communications had 
been made, but they had not led to anything 


which might be considered a negotiation. | 
Whether they might lead to it hereafter, or | 
not, was a matter he could not anticipate ; | 


but certainly there was nothing that could 
be called negotiation going on at present. 
With regard to what the noble Earl had 
stated, as to the terms already made, he 
could only say that he considered them to 


be valid and binding, but not immutable, as | 


the noble Earl conceived them. They were 
like all other things of the same nature, 
subject to such alterations as might be 
thought necessary for the mutual advan- 
tage of both parties, and which the parties 


and for the advantage, and with the con- 
sent, of the parties mainly interested. 
The Earl of Aberdeen expressed satisfac- 


tion at the answer of the noble Earl; but he 
entreated the noble Earl, before any com- 
munications were followed up by what 


might truly be called a negotiation, to ex- 
amine the real nature of the engagement, 
which, in calling immutable, he only meant 
to say was as binding as it was possible for 
an engagement to be. He therefore hoped 
that the noble Earl, before opening a new 
engagement, would well weigh the extreme 
difficulty and mischief which he was cer- 
tain must be produced before the negotia- 
tion could be brought to a termination. 


Tur Union or Wicktow.] Lord 
King rose to bring on the motion of 
which he had given notice, relative to 


the report made by the Archbishop of 
Dublin to the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council of Ireland, to obtain their sanction 
to the great Union of Wicklow. In doing 
so it was not his intention to enter into 
the many abuses, with regard to unions, 
which were so characteristic of the Irish 
Church, and by which so many _ parishes 
were combined into one grand benefice, 
though it was an admitted evil, and though 
it served, above all other things, to brine 
into contrast the poverty of the people, 
and the great—nay, overgrown—wealth of 
the Church Establishment of Ireland. If 
any friend of the Church Establishment of 
Ireland were asked the reason why so large 
a portion of the public revenue should be 
set apart for the maintenance of the pro- 


| fessors of a religion which was in so decid- 


ed a minority as to its followers, he would 
undoubtedly answer, that one great ad- 
vantage derivable from it was, that it se- 
cured the residence of a number of gentle- 
men of education, fit for the civil Magistracy. 
But that object was in a great degree de- 
feated by the system of which he had then 
to give a particular instance, and by which 
as many as eight or ten parishes were united 
into one living. The design was altogether 
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counteracted by thepractice, and he thought 
he could show a return which would not a 
little astonish their Lordships on this sub- 
ject. Out of 2,450 parishes, so many were 
united, that no more than 700 Clergymen 
were resident in the whole country. Their 


Lordships would see, that not one-third of 
the whole number of these gentlemen of 


education, who might be employed to 
do so much good, and to enlighten 
the community, were called mto exist- 
ence. He would also show, that 1,701 
parishes were consolidated into 517 unions. 
These, he supposed, were the Irish Consols, 
and that the remaining 749 were the few 
which were allowed to rest in single bless- 
edness. The union of these parishes con- 
tinued only curing the life of the incum- 
bent, and they could not be again united, 
after the lapse of his life, without the au- 
thority of the Bishop ; and the Bishop who 
exercised that authority was obliged to give 
his reasons for so doing, by a report to the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, within 
a certain time. ‘The union in question was 
not as enormous as some that he could 
mention ; it contained six parishes, while 
there were others which contained twelve 
or thirteen, each of which might be called 
the magnum bonum or summum bonum of 
the Irish Church. In the diocess of Clon- 
fert, for instance, according to the returns 
laid on their Lordships’ table in 1824, 
there was not a single case of a parish 
being held separately. ‘There was nothing 
but unions in that diocese, and every bene- 
fice in it was a union. Inthe diocese, the 
ancient custom of quarta pars prevailed ; 
that is, the Bishop received the fourth part 
of all the tithes. And here he might say, 
that this custom bore out what he had 
advanced before—namely, that the tithes 
were originally divided into four parts, 
one being for the Bishop, one for the 
Church, one for the Poor, and one for the 
Incumbent. ‘The Bishop in this diocese, 
taking this fourth part, found it more 
easy and advantageous to collect it from 
a few wealthy persons than from many 
who held smail and divided livings, and, 
therefore, the Bishop had no wish to dis- 
unite the benefices. In another diocese, 
that of Killaloe, in 136 parishes there 
were but forty-four shepherds. This 
should be called the xe plus ulira of ec- 
clesiastical arrangement. In the diocese 
of Dublin there were but sixty single pa- 
rishes, and ninety-seven parishes formed 
into twenty-five unions, though it might 
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naturally be supposed, that in the metro- 
politan diocese there should be more Pro- 
testants than in distant places. He now 
came to the case in question—namely, 
the union of Wicklow; and he would 
first call their Lordships’ attention to the 


Act of Parliament, the 7th and 8th of 


George 4th, by which it was enacted, 
that when any Archbishop or Bishop in 
Ireland should unite any parishes, he 
should report the same, with his reasons 
for so doing, to the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council, within fourteen days ; 
and unless such union shall be approved 
of by the Lord Lieutenant, it shall be void. 
The report which the Archbishop of 
Dublin made, related to the vicarage of 


Wicklow, to the vicarage and rectory of 


Drumkey, and to the vicarage of Kil- 
pole,with their appurtenances. But first 
he must state, that the Archbishop of 
Dublin stood in the situation of Bishop 
of the diocese, and patron of the living of 
Wicklow. ‘To that Report he hed various 
objections to make; and he thcught the 
best way of stating them, so that their 
Lordships might understand them, would 
be, by placing the contradiction which he 
had to give immediately after the assertions 
of the Report which he believed to be in- 
correct. The first contradiction, then, 
was, that whereas it was said in the Re- 
port, that the vicarage of Wicklow was 
to be united with others, he was informed 
that there was no such parish or vicarage 
as Wicklow known either to the inhabit- 
ants, or tothe collector of the county cess. 
He laid a stress on that, because he un- 
derstood that one of the main points to be 
urged in answer to him was, that Wicklow 
belonged tothe Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin; but the weakness of that reply 
would be manifest when it was made 
known, that the town of Wicklow stood in 
the two parishes of Drumkey and Kilpole. 
The Archbishop of Dublin said, the pa- 
rishes which he united were contiguous to 
each other, and that the yearly income 
of the incumbent amounted to 7877. from 
the parish of Wicklow, 63/. from Drum- 
key, and 59/. from Kilpole, making to- 
gether 9097. The contradiction to that 
statement was, that the demand of Arch- 
deacon Magee, when he attended a meet- 
ing of the parishioners of the whole union, 
for the purpose of entering into a composi- 
tion of tithes, was toa much larger amount, 
and the real value of these parishes to the 
incumbent was to be gathered from his 
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mated at 610/.; Killiskey, 610/.; Drum- | 


key, 289/.; Glanelly, 5111.; Kilcom- 
mon, 176/.; Kilpole, 571. There were 
some additional shillings in each item, 
which he had not enumerated, making the 


whole income from these parishes 2,2551.; | 
and this was independent of the tithes of two | 


properties, in the two first parishes with the 
owners of which the Archdeacon was at law. 
If to that sum the value of the glebe land, 
containing eighty statute acres, was added, 
the annual profit might be very fairly 
taken at 2,500/. He hoped the House 
would understand that this was no esti- 
mate made by him, or by those who op- 
posed the union; but it was the valuation 
made by the Archdeacon himself, and on 


which the demand made by him on his | 


parishioners, for the commutation of his | 
_ the son of the Archbishop of Dublin, who 


tithes, was grounded. The Report then 
went on to state, that the whole union 
contained 17,200 acres, and that a great 
part of it was mountain, marsh, and bar- 
ren heath, the population being scanty : 
but the contradiction to this statement al- 
leged, that the union, according toa paper 
in the possession of the Archdeacon, con- 
tained 36,000 statute acres, and that it 
was thirteen miles in length, and from 
eight to nine miles wide—and that, as to 
the population being scanty, it was very 
great, especially near the town, which 
contained between 3,000 and 4,000 in- 
habitants. On the whole, the union con- 
tained not less than 13,000 inhabitants, 
of whom a considerable proportion were 
Protestants. The next assertion in the 
Report was, that the churches in the union 
of Wicklow were convenient to each other, 
and to every part of it; and that, from 
the most remote part of the parish to the 
centre, the distance was not more than a 
mile, To that the contradiction was, that 
a part of Drumkey, called the Three-mile 


Water, which was the name of a hamlet, 


was at least four English miles from the 
centre of the town of Wicklow. It was 
next said, that the glebe land of the union 
was but seven acres, three roods, and 
three perches; while, in fact, there were 
forty acres of glebe land near the town of 
Wicklow. The Report next charged, that 
the parishes of Drumkey and Kilpole were 
not able to support an incumbent ;_ but 
that was contradicted by the valuation of 
the Archdeacon, who estimated them at 
395/., an income much above the average 
standard which the right rev. Bishop 
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struck on a former night. Their Lordships 
would understand, that this Report was 
made about a year since to the then Lord 
Lieutenant, Hugh, Duke of Northumber- 
land, and he hoped their Lordships would 
admit, that he had brought a full and suf- 
ficient contradiction to it before them. It 
would appear, that within the union there 
were three excellent churches, and that 
the rectorial tithes alone amounted to 
1,6002., and with the glebe land, to 1,8002. 
a year. Indeed, the Archdeacon said, 
he would not take less than that for them. 
And he put it to their Lordships, as that 
sum was double the amount allowed to be 
united by the order of the Privy Council, 
if it would not have been proper that the 
union should have been divided. The 
fortunate holder, he need not remind their 
Lordships, of all these good thin was 


gs, 
was, in addition, Rector of St. John’s, 
Dublin, a Prebend of Christ Church, and 
Archdeacon of the Diocese of Clonfert. 
Perhaps it might be said, that the last 
incumbent enjoyed, with the tithes of 
these parishes, another living which the 
present incumbent did not possess ; but it 
should be recollected, that if the Arch- 
bishop had not given this benefice to one 
son, he had given it to another, and, there- 
fore, it was still in the family. He abstained 
from entering into the church-yard brawls, 
and from a description of the quarrels be- 
tween the Rector and his parishioners, 
when he bad them go to a place, which 
was not Heaven. This was for the pur- 
pose of making them pay their tithes, 
and he believed he did make them pay 
them. So that they, whatever other names 
they might deserve, were certainly not 
liable to the reproach which a Monk ap- 
plied to some people of old—Pessima est 
gens ; non solvunt. They did 
pay their tithes. He wished to “avoid 
other topics, in order that he might con- 
fine his charge as strictly as possible to 
his objection to the Archbishop’s report. 
The defence, he understood, that would 
be set up was, that the vicarage of Wick- 
low belonged to a stall at St. Patrick’s— 
that it was held as it were 7m commendam 
with St. Patrick’s. This was excellent, 
and he could now more than ever under- 
stand why one good reason was worth 
nineteen bad ones. He would, however, 
ask their Lordships, no matter how com- 
pletely the matter was settled by those to 
whom the good things fell, if the parish- 
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ioners were to go for nothing, and if there | guments in favour of, and ‘strongest sup- 
| port to, the doctrines of the Established 


was to be no consideration for their feel- 
ings and wants? This was a union which 
the House would see must be disunited, 
and he would willingly leave the case in 
the hands of the Irish Government, if it 
should think proper to take it up. He 
hoped it would do so, if it were only for 
the honour of the Irish Church; but, if it 


Church. Much as he had been oc- 


-casionally led to the contemplation of 
| parliamentary exaggeration, he had never 


did not, he should fecl himself called upon | 


to move an Address to the King, praying 
his Majesty to dissolve the Union. 
now moved, ‘‘ That the Report for uniting 
Episcopally the Parishes referred to, be 
laid before the House.” 

The Archbishop of 


some of these unions, because they had 
existed from time immemorial. The 
application to the Privy Council must be 
made before parishes could be united, and 
the Report in question did not refer to 
the parish of Wicklow, but to parishes 
adjacent. The tithes of the parish of 
Wicklow, though not called by that name, 
extended over a considerable district, which 
contained four chapelries and two churches. 
They altogether made up what was called 
the parish of Wicklow, and of the tithes, 
of which two-thirds were appropriated to 
the prebendary of Wicklow, in the parish 
of St. Patrick. There had certainly been 
a very material difference between the 
valuation put on this property by the right 
rev. 
made the Motion, but, when the charges 
to which these livings were subject were 
taken into consideration, and deducted, it 
would be found that the two estimates of 
their value were nearly the same. As to 
the small parishes alluded to, it was mate- 
rial for their Lordships to be informed, 
that, being separated from each other, 
and not contiguous, it was contrary to 
the established rule in such cases that 
they should be episcopally united. 

Lord Farnham felt himself called upon 
imperatively to utter his sentiments on an 
occasion when the conduct of a most rev. 
Prelate was under discussion, who yielded 
to none on that episcopal bench for ex- 
tent of learning, or for solid piety, and 


whose publications in the elucidation of 


Christian doctrine, and the grounds of our 
coinmon faith, though they might form no 
part of the noble Baron’s library who this 
evening believed it his duty to impeach 
the conduct of that most rev. Prelate, 
would be found to contain the ablest ar- 


Prelate and the noble Baron who | 


He | 


before imagined it possible that such a 
tissue of gross misrepresentation and un- 
founded assertion could have so com- 
pletely disguised the real facts of a case, 
or have been accumulated for the purpose 
of creating an unfair and unfavourable 
impression with respect to the character 


| of an eminently learned and distinguished 


‘ashel said, that | 


the Bishops were not enabled to dissolve | 
| the 





ornament of his sacred profession. He 
did not charge the noble Baron with 
making those misrepresentations, or creat- 
ing those unfounded aspersions; it was 
noble Baron’s informants he im- 
peached, The noble Baron, like himself, 
must take his information from whence he 
could procure it. They were, therefore, 
at issue merely upon facts—facts which 
had been supplied to them ; but of which 
tney neither of them could pretend to be 
eye-witnesses. Ie wished first to state the 
preferments by Archdeacon Magee, which 
were, the prebend of Wicklow, consist- 
ing of the rectorial tithes of the four 
chapelries of Rathnew, Killiskey, Glan- 
elly, and Kilecommon ; this was a perfect 


| sinecure ;—the vicarage of Wicklow, the 


consisting in the vicarial 
tithes of the same chapelries; the rectory 
and vicarage of Drumkey, and the 
vicarage of Kilpole. The prebend of Wick- 


emoluments 


| low might or not be held in conjunction 


| 


| with the other preferments but it could 


| not be united with them into one episco- 








| pal union; and the union of the vicarage 


of Wicklow with the parishes of Drum- 
key and Kilpole was exclusively the sub- 
ject of the Archbishop of Dublin’s report. 
The whole of these preferments were 
held for forty years by the late Dr. Dealtry, 


| who had been, in the latter part of his 


life, considerably in debt, and, a se- 
questration having issued, the living had 
been in the hands of a sequestrator. It 
was, perhaps, known to most noble Lords, 
that the sequestrator was paid for his 
trouble in collecting the tithes of parishes 
under sequestration by a per-centage on 
the amount: he was, therefore, not likely, 
if required to give in a statement of the 
value of them, to make an under-valu- 
ation. It was considered, therefore, that 
nothing could be less open to objection 
than to consult one who had been, as se- 
questrator, in the receipt of the income 
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of the living for several years past. It 
had never been the practice, on the falling 
in of such vacancies, for the Bishop 
to send a surveyor to value the property 
in every individual living The seques- 
trator was, therefore, in this case, ap- 
plied to by the Archbishop, as it appeared 
that he could have no interest to make a 
representation that the tithes were really 
less than they were. The noble Baron 
had stated, that the income was im- 
perfectly estimated, and that the Arch- 
deacon estimated the amount as high as 
2,250/., but said, he was content to receive 
1,6002. It was said, the rectorial tithes of 
the Wicklow union were equal to 1,000/. a 
year; the othersmall vicarages were taken 
at about 600/. a year. In looking at the 
value of these tithes, it should be recollect- 
ed, however, it was not all revenue, for it 
was subject to various encumbrances; of 
which one encumbrance was the per-cent- 
age of the collection by the sequestrator, 
amounting to 102. per cent, which, at 6004, 
a year, would amount to 60/.; there were 
also on them a charge for four Curates, 
receiving 1002. a year each; making the 
total charge 460/. a year: so that the in- 
cumbent would receive out of these 
parishes a clear income of 140J. a year. 
This simple statement alone would over- 


turn the whole of the misrepresentations | 


of the noble Baron. And it was only 
over these vicarages that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council could have any control. 
So far he thought he had totally dis} proved 
the statement made by the noble binom: as 
respected the valuation of these vicarages. 
He felt, however, that, in disproving this, 
there was but little effected. What he 
deeply regretted was, that this attack upon 
the most rev. Prelate’s conduct, with re- 
spect to Church-property, was only a deve- 
lopment of part of a system ot which the 
foundations were laid but too de ep to bring 
our Church into contempt and disrepute, 
and finally to subdue and break down 
the Establishment itself. Here, fortunate- 
ly, the baneful spirit evaporated in 
speeches ; but the case was far different 
in Ireland, for there the same spirit was 
beginning to manifest itself in acts and 
conduct highly dangerous, and of a very 
unequivocal character. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that in Ireland there was 
a conspiracy against the Established 
Church ; and that this was, in many instan- 
ces, attributable to the interference of 
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been furnished with documents to prove. 
Such practices and acts as were described 
to originate with them, upon affidavits he 
held in his hand, must finally end in 
violence; and the destruction of the lawful 
property of the Church. That the sub- 
version of Church property in Ireland would 
be followed by a similar subversion of it in 
England, no man of any observation could 
doubt; and unquestionably it would occur 
in both countries, unless the practices 
he had alh 1 to were stopped by 
the strone hand o > Government, 
He y vould proc | to re ad the afhdavits 
which de posed to th iact The party 
making the fi affidavit was of a most 
| respect ible class in society; he should 
refraia from giving his name, from prudent 
motives, b noble Lord might ex- 
amine the a if he pleased. It was 
vell known in the neighbourhood of 
Kilkenny that there had been a voluntary 
agreement between t! rey and the 
landholders to ipportion their tithes under 
the Tithe Commutation Act. The consent 
of the parishion was unanimous, and 
they had, until t last six months, 
che rfully paid the comm utation. The 
documents he giedake to were, de yubt less, 
| already before Government. If he mis- 
i stated their effect, he, no doubt, should 
be corrected by the noble Secretary for 
| the Home D partment. In the parish of 
| Grieg, in th unty of Kilkenny, the rev. 
| George Alcock had, about five years 
| since, agreed to take 720/. as his commu- 
| tation, which even under the Tithe Com- 
| mutation Act, itself a relief, would have 
amounts d to Ysi year and which was 
| thought so in idequate by the Bis shop, that 
| he with difficulty assented to the arrange- 
| ment. The p rishioners were contented 
| with the arrangement, and they and their 
| clergyman lived on the best terms. 
| they cheerfully paid their tithes, and he 
| was contented with much less om his 
lleoal dues. In this state of things, a new 
| Catholic Priest came into the parish; a 
clever man, and one who would not do 
any thing in lenoran a relative, too, 
lof the celebi ated Doctor Doyle, bear- 
ing himself the name of Martin Doyle. 


», hecalled together 
a meetine of pte p irishioners in the Court 
= 


Shortly after his coming 


House, on a Sunday, which, it was ex- 
pressly said, was ci ynvened for the purpose 
of de aes Mr. Alec oe in the collection 
of his tithes in the parish, The rev. 
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gentleman addressed the meeting to that 
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effect, and, sages r aking use of language 
hichly inciting, told the numerous assem- 


biage, that if a were not righted of 
this abuse of tithes, the -y must proceed to 
right themselves. On the 27th of No- 


' 
vember last, anuther similar meeting was 
announced. The rev. gentleman again 
— them in the same way, and in 
e inflammatory language : he ex- 
hem to resist the payment of tithes 
he told them to treat it 
he would bail out then 


Saale d t 
if distrained, 





with indifference 

cattle. When the sale was advertised 
they should be all there, to the number of 
above a thousat id" And let me see,” said 
he, *‘ who will dare to bid es the cattle 
distrained—he shall be hunted through the 
country.” To this hi ranguc the people 


answered, according to the deponent, who 
nt on the oceasion, ** We will be 
sticks shall be there too,” 
Oi tall in ttartaity 
hese measures, and 


was pres 
, and our 

These persons we 
scriptions to carry on t 
they all se parats d denouncing with threats 
all who should dare bid at ; any saleof goods 
distrained fortithes. Soon after, this same 
vile, hearing that the ae 


there 


reap} 
at 


Mr. Doyle, 
priator of a parish about twen ty miles off} 
had distrained some cattle for his tithes, 


accepted a dinner there, at which the im- 


propriator of the tithes was present. The 
result of the meeting was, that, on the 
same day that was fixed for the sale of 
the cattle impounded, the people were 

Hected im the neighbourhood, under 
pretence of meeting for a bull-bait. The 
gentleman who had distramed was so far 


intimidated by this assemblage, that he 
withdrew his claim for the tithes ; at least, 
he did not think himself able to enforce i, 


and the beasts were delivered up in tri- 


umph to their owners, out of the pound, 
by the people. 

~ Lord by mham rose to order. Hesub- 
mitted at the noble Lord was out of 
order tie iv troducing matter wholly irre- 
levant to the question under consideration. 
Besides, it was not a fair, creditable, or 
honourable, course thus to impeach the 
character of the Catholic Clergy, who 


were not there to defend themselves. 

Lord Farnham, in resuming, said, he 
could not believe that he was out of 
order; for, if allowed, heshould be enabled, 
he believed, to prove all these facts at the 
the House. He would mention 
Therev. Mr. a cors depose od 
1 his parish, 


bar of 
anotherca 
to a tumultuous meeting 1 
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tured the people on their right to have 
their tithes reduced, he described, as a 
great hardship, the case of a man, against 
whom proceedings had been taken at law 
for five years’ arrears of tithes. A 
thousand people, armed with sticks and 
hurlies, appeared to enforce the lecture, 
carrying a standard, and led on by, 
amongst others, a Lieutenant Woodcock 
late of the fourth Dragoons. The de- 
position of the hon, and rev. Dean Bernard 
stated, that a similar attempt had been 
made in January, 1830, at Wells, to resist 
the payment of his tithes. He had 
lowered the amount of his tithes, which 
was at first favourably received, but after 
a little while, the tumultuous assemblages 
which had begun in other places extended 
to the parish of Wells, and he could now 
vet no tithes whatever. ‘The whole tenor 


| of these depositions proved that there was 


now in active operation a systematic con- 
spiracy to resist the payment of tithes, 
Since this commotion had taken place in 
these eras, it was a fact that the 
clergy there had never received one far- 
thing of tithes. He was satished that 
the noble Marquis (now Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland) was well disposed to con- 
tribute every e ‘ffort in his power to enforce 
the law of the land in this respect. But he 
would ask their Lordships, if they clearly 
perceived, as he did, the operation that 
was in process—namely, that of prevent- 
ing by intimidation the collection of that 
species of property or income in_ the 
different parishes of Ireland—for the 
preventing of all bidding at a sale, when a 
distress for tithes had been levied, was, 
in effect, to prevent all chance of collec t- 
ing tithe ?—he would ask their Lordships 
if they allowed this, what was the next 
property which would be assailed 2? Would 
it not be that of their Lordships them- 
selves, and would the priests not denounce 
the payers of rent to their landlords as 
they 
tithes to the C lergymen? The evile ralled 
loudly for a remedy, if remedy there was 
any. For himself he hardly knew or 
could conceive how the law could be 
altered so as eflectually to reach an evil 
which placed itself above all law, ae 
defied legal process. He had read % 

report of ; late agitating meeting in Ire. 
land, at which a person ‘named Sheil (not 
the Barrister of that name so well known), 





after the parish "Priest had lec- 


where, 











now denounced the payment of 


declared, that if there was not Repeal of 
the Union they would neither pay rent, 
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tithes, nor taxes. Let the distrainer for 
tithes be told, your legal process is vain ; 
and how lone would it be ere the same 
language would be applied to the dis- 
trainer for rent, who, if he distrain, ean- 
not sell? Who, if this evil were suffered 
to take root, could tell where it might end ? 
Who could stop it if it were permitted 
once to take place unpunished ? 
evil, now in its beginning, might alone 
account for the violence and outrage which 
had lately occurred in Ireland. If it wer 
permitted to go on, it must end in the total 
uselessness, and consequent ruin, of all 
property in that island. The noble Lord, 
in conclusion, apologised for having so 
long intruded on their time; but he con- 
fessed he felt it a duty he owed to the 
Church of Ireland, when he perccived its 
vital interests were at stake, and _ its 
character attempted—he hoped vainly— 
to be impeached, At the same time that 
he made these observations, which he 
thoucht were justified by the occasion, he 
professed he was perfectly disposed to 
permit the documents moved for to be 
furnished. Indeed, he was disposed even 
to go into Committee upon the subject 
generally, being pe argyle atistied that all 
that he and the noble Baron were at issue 
upon was facts, and that the more the 
conduct of that reverend Prelate who was 
accused was inquired into the more he 
would be found deserving of honours. 
Viscount Melbourne was inclined to 
go so far with the noble Lord as to pre- 
sume that attempts had been made to 
resist the rights, and injure the int 
of the Fstablished Chureh in Ir 
but there was so much feeling of 
angry nature, so much violence and 
animosity, mixed up in the 
which took place on this, and alinost every 
subject connected with Ireland, that it 
particularly behoved their Lord eis to 
enter into the consideration of such topi 
with great temper and moderation—-so : 
to excite hopes that they might be hae to 
remove the blemishes and defects visible 
in her condition, without exposing her to 
the too often experienced effects of irri- 
tation. Had he been apprised by the 
noble Lord that he meant to go so far 
into particulars, he should have en- 
deavoured to meet the subject with more 
official information. It was, perhaps, 
true, that he had seenin the Home Office 
the depositions alluded to. Possibly 
there were departures in some of the Ca- 


discussion 
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tholic Clergy from the path of conciliation 
and sacer dee ul duty ; but he must say, he 
had received very authentic information, 
that there were Levene Ss in their 
conduct had been hapy 

a difierent 
things assumed 


which 
pro eedin eck is true, that 
a a vi ifferent tinge and 
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sometimes 
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sented, 


represe 


which it  h: 
ference of 
that the titl 
noble Lord had only done ‘ae to the 
eallant Ma at the head ¢ i 
nt for his prom} ) en- 
force the existing laws in Treland, a 
rit ohts of the Irish Church. 
He knew not what was the measure of 
redress the noble Lord! 1 vould fain sug 
to the Lord Lieute > but if 
possessed of any aes for the 
which existed, and would only state 
that noble Lord, he micht calculate 
certainty on its being attended to 
promptituds , to the papers 
for, he should make no opposit! 
Pa 

The Earl of W 
tion in the Motio 
throw some hi 
Church, for 
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notice of his Motion, He 
he had seen it, fer it was Inghly s 
tory; and the promp wicud with which it 
had been made out was hichly « ble 
to the person who pee d and broucht 
it forward. The chbishop, however 
did make inquiries. He took the esti- 
mate of Mr. Revell, a gent! long 
acquainted with the Union, and the col- 
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lector of its tithes, who valued them at 
something above 900/.; and he also took 
the opinion of Mr. Fletcher, who declared 
the living to be worth 1,500/. He ad- 
mitted, nevertheless, that the Archbishop, 
who was at the momentin avery infirm state 
of health, had not, perhaps, made all the 
inquiries which he should have made, but 
he believed, that no attempt at imposition 
had been practised by any party. It was 
said, that the Union should be separated ; 
but the Privy Council had no power to do 
that. The Union was composed of four 
chapelries, each worth about 200/. a year, 
and the only part of it over which the 
Privy Council had any power, were two 
small livings, worth together about 1224., 
which, he contended, could not be be- 
neficially separated from the chapelries. 
The noble Lord concluded by expressing 
his conviction, that among the many im- 
provements at present going on in Ireland 
—and many were wanted still—the most 
important was the great change which had 
taken place in the conduct of the clergy 
of the Established Church. He believed, 
that there were not at the present mo- 
ment, in any country of the world, a more 
zealous, moral, or efficient body of religious 
teachers, and he was satisfied that it was 
their most earnest endeavour, as well as 
their greatest pleasure, to promote the 
well-being and happiness of those in- 
trusted to their care. The noble Baron 
(King), who had so long shown his affec- 
tion for the Church of England, had, 
from some recent inquiries, thought it 
better to transfer his attention to the 
Church of Ireland; but he (Lord Wick- 
low) was satisfied that a further and 
better acquaintance with the subject would 


induce him also to abandon his course of 


observations with respect to it. 

The Earl of Darnley was glad, that the 
Motion of the noble Baron had_ been 
brought forward, as he considered it a 
mere preparation for the more compre- 
hensive and extended inquiry into the 
state of the whole Church of Ireland, 
which could not be much longer delayed. 
The noble Earl (Wicklow) might be quite 
accurate when he said, that the clergy- 
men were zealous and attentive to their 
duties ; but what duties had they to per- 
form, when in many cases they presided 
over parishes which did not contain more 
than one or two families of their religious 
persuasion? He was convinced, that an 
inquiry could not be much longer delayed, 
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and that it was as necessary, for the 
peace of Ireland, to inquire into the abuses 
of the Church, as they had already found 
it to be, to inquire into the abuses of the 
State. 

Lord Teynham rose, merely for the 
purpose of stating why he had interrupted 
the noble Lord. The charge which had 
been brought against the Catholic priests 
was, in his opinion, most undeserved, and 
he could not let it go forth to the world 
without contradiction. 

The Duke of Northumberland said, as 
the circumstance to which the Motion re- 
ferred had taken place when he was at 
the head of the Government in Ireland, 
he found himself called upon to state 
what share he had in the transaction. He 
could assure the noble Baron who had 
moved for the Report, that the union of 
these parishes had not been acceded to as 
a matter of course. The statements which 
were made to the Privy Council were con- 
sidered satisfactory, otherwise the Coun- 
cil would not have agreed to the measure. 
Ife was so far from objecting to the Mo- 
tion, that he should like to see it granted, 
in order to facilitate any inquiry that 
might be judged necessary. 

Lord King would not deny, that some 
inquiry had been made, but the evidence 
given rather tended to mislead than other- 
wise. One fact was, that the sequestra- 
tor held land in the parish, and he was 
not likely to raise the rate of the tithes. 
The noble Lord (Lord Farnham) said, this 
was a conspiracy against the Church, and 
the Catholics were mixed up with it. He 
could only say, that he did not believe 
that the Catholics had any such intention, 
and he was confirmed in this from a letter 
which he had received from a respectable 
Catholic gentleman, in which he says, 
that they had no wish to destroy just 
rights, or speak lightly of the Church. 
He (Lord King) might be called a conspi- 
rator, but, if he was a conspirator, he was 
a conspirator, not against the Church, but 
against the abuses of the Church; and tt 
the noble Lord had alluded to him, he 
could only say he had mistaken his pur- 
pose. He denied that the Union could 
not be separated. It was an episcopal 
one, and, like any other, open to separa- 
tion under the 7th and &th of George 4th 
He believed that the defence in this case 
was an after-thought, and that, if the 
claim of the Prebendary had been de- 
fensible, it could have been stated at the 
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time. A memorial on the subject would 
soon be presented to the Privy Council ; 
and, therefore, he should abstain from 
further remarks. 

Motion agreed to, 


ComMERCIAL RELATIONS wiTH Por- 
TUGAL.| Viscount Strangford asked the 
noble Earl (Grey) whether it would be 
convenient to him that he should bring 
forward his Motion respecting Portugal 
now ? 

Earl Grey said, he was then ready to go 
into the subject, if it met the cony enience 
of the House. 

Viscount Strangford proceeded.—The 
subject, he said, which he had to bring 
under the consideration of their Lordships 
was, in his opinion, one of great import- 
ance, as it had reference to one of the 
oldest allies of this country. In bringing 
it forward he could not conceal from their 
Lordships, that he was also actuated by 
feelings of strong regard fora country in 
which he had passed a considerable por- 
tion of his life; and he owned he could 
not view without indignation a measure 
which he considered as treating Portugal 
with injustice and contempt. It might 
be said, that there were no parliame ntary 
erounds for the Motion which he was 
about to submit, as it could have rcfer 
ence only to what passed in another place. 
He wished in the outset to meet this ob- 
jection, and he did so, by resting, as a 
parliamentary ground, on the notoriety of 
the circumstances to which he referred. 
On many occasions, references had been 

made to the notorie ty of circumstances, as 
the ground of a motion, and he need not 
go further back than the last Session, 
when a noble and learned Lord brought 
forward a motion on the distress of the 
country, on the notoriety of that distress. 
It was, he thought, therefore, a sufficient 
ground for troubling their L ordships on the 
subject of our commercial relations with 
Portugal, that a noble Lord, holding a 
high situation in the Government, had 
intimated his intention to alter those 
commercial relations. This then, was 
matter of public notoriety ; and although 
he had heard it argued the other evening, 
that the mere proposal of new taxes did 
not afford sufficient grounds for motions 
on the subject before their Lordships, he 
apprehended that the notoriety of which 
he spoke afforded a sufficient reason for 
calling their Lordships’ attention to the 
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subject of which he had given notice. It 
was not necessary for him to trouble their 
Lordships with a history of the Methuen 
Treaty, which gave, as their Lordships 
knew, certain advantages to the manufac- 
tures of this country, on their admission 
into Portugal, as a return for correspond- 
ing advantages given by this country in 
the admission of the wines of Portugal at 
a lower seale of duties than the wines of 
other countries. He was not called upon 
at that time to discuss the original policy 
of that measure, or its modus operandi ; 
neither did he feel it necessary to enter 
into the right of either country to admit, 
or refuse to admit, the produce of the other 
upon any terms it pleased. The power 
of doing so, and of dissolving this mutual 
compact was certainly open to either 
party, up to a certain time, but in conse- 
quence of a treaty between them, that 
power became limited by certain regula- 
tions and necessities for notice, which 
could not be neglected or broken through 
without a violation of faith. He trust- 
ed, therefore, that these formalities had 
not been disregarded, for such conduct 
would both tarnish the reputation of 
England, and be an offence to a State, 
incapable, perhaps, of doing herself justice. 
In the case of Portugal being the party 
violating that faith, England had the 
means of redressing herself; but Portueal 
did not possess the same means of entorc- 
ing the treaty on her part ; and, therefore, 
the violation would be more dishonourable 
on our part. He was sure, that none of 
their Lordships would advocate the princi- 
ple, that England would be justified in 
doing that to Portugal which she would 
not do to the United States of America, 
orto France. Before he entered into the 
general question, he would say a word as 
to some attempts which had been formerly 
made to rescind this treaty. At the 
close of that splendid career of victories 
which distinguished our arms under Marl- 
borough, two treaties were brought under 
the consideration of Parliament; one a 
treaty of commerce—the other, the treaty 
of peace. By the former, the preference 
civen tothe wines of Portugal above those 
of France, was to be abrogated. This 
new treaty was founded on what was con- 
sidered a barbarous principle in the time 
of Queen Anne, viz. that if the people of 
this country got the wines and goods of 
France cheap, no matter how much our 


with Portugal. 





manufacturing interests suffered as the 
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price of that cheapness, it was not wrong 
to protect the trade of our ancient enemy, 
and ruin that which we carried on so ad- 
vantageously with our old ally and friend. 
He would not dwell upon this part of the 
subject ; but if their Lordships referred to 
papers and documents of that day, they 
vould find how strong the fecling of the 
country was on that question. The people 
took the alarm, and he believed the great- 
erandfather of the noble Baron (King) 
opposite, who now took so active a part 
in bringing forward the peccadilloes of 
the Church, Lord Halifax, and the ances- 
tor of his noble iriend, Stanhope) 
took a very prominent 
tion to that polic 
Methuen Treaty. 
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ments used by the many eminent men 
of that day against that proposition, 
though undoubtedly he had great tempta- 
tions to quote arguments on the subject 
which were much more forcible than any 
that he could use. They might, however, 
be found in the speeches of the most dis- 
tinguished men of that time, including 
those of that great st itesman, Mr. Fox, 
who was most strenuous in objecting to 
what he cailed gratuitous Hy ‘yie ding up 
our interests to France. "he wanted 
additional argumeuts, ih would be 
found ia the first speech of a noble Ear! 
(Grey), then given 
early promise of that talcnt which had 
since distinguished him in public life. He 
had read and re-read the speech of the 
noble Lord before he had ever the hap- 
piness to hear the noble Earl deliver his 
in that House. ‘That speech, 
had produced con- 
and since he had 


any 


Opposite, who had 


sentiments 
even from reading it, 
viction on his mind, 





Pp 

wines for two months, thus setting aside t 
Methuen Treaty, and they recommended 
their scheme by asserting that the wines of 
France were very gratifying to the palates 
of Englishmen. The plan, however, fe!l 
to the ground, and, as an able defender 
of the Methuen Treaty had said, the 
ployment of the loom of Enelai id. and th 
yement of her d 
h more advantageous 


em- 


encourae? ome stic industry, 


would be found mu 
to her wooed any benefit she could derive 
by consuming the wines of France at a 
cheap rate. The statesmen of that day 
were illiberal and ignorant enough to con- 
no concession could conciliate 

that it was not the policy of 
the trade of that 


tend, that 
France, and 
this country 
Power. ‘The principle upon 


} 


to encourage 


went was that of national reciprocity; but | 


how could we expect that that principle 
would be conceded to us by France? And 


the policy of Bourbon France was not | 


to encoura: 
that of France in her 
she must feel it necessary to conciliate her 
nade 
stric- 


our trade, it was still less 
present state, when 


numerous and powerful artis ins, — 
and unmade Kings, by pli cing every res 
tion upon the manufactures of "England. 
After the failure of this first attempt to get 
rid of the Metiuen treaty, it remainc dundis- 
turbed for many years. ‘The next attempt 
to alter itwas made in the year 1787, when 
Mr. Pitt attempted to equalize the duties on 
the wines of the two countries, he meant 
France and Portugal. He would abstain 


heard the noble Earl, he was tempted to 
ask r¢ garding * it, as of an oration of old, 
‘“‘ what woul id pave been its effects if you 
had heard The influence and the 
majorities of —" Pitt, however, prevailed 
on that occasion, over the memorable 
efforts of genius and talents to which he 
ssi referred, as they did on many others, 
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same condition as 


land were placed in the 
ile wished to be understood as 
not questi ming Mr. Pitt’s right to do what 
he d apt had a distinct right, but the 
policy of his conduct and his right to act 
as he did very ditkerent ) 
He would now call their Lordships’ atten- 
| tion to a negotiation which had been en- 
tered into by Mr. Canning with the go- 
vernment of Portugal, which he certainly 
| referred to with reluct: ance, as he was him- 
self concerned in arranging it. In that 
negotiation it was insisted on by Portugal, 
that the Methuen Treaty, should form an 
| article of any new treaty. Such an arti- 
_cle was accordingly inserted, and by it the 
Methuen Treaty became incorporated into 
the new treaty, grew to be part and parcel 
of it, and was rendered liable to all its 


| ; 
| befor ° 
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were subjects. 


limitations and restrictions in respect of 


duration ; and from that moment the right 
of Great Britain to deal with the Methuen 
Tre -aty aS a separate instrument ceased 
and determined, and thenceforward she 
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could only consider it as forming aportion, 
an article, of the new treaty in which it 
had merged. He would, with their Lord- 
ships’ perinission, read the article by which 
it was incorporated into the 
1810 :—* It is agreed and declared that 
the stipulations contained in former trea- 
ties, concerning the admission of the wines 
of Portugal on the one hand, and the 
woollen cloths of Great Brita on the 


other, shall, for the present, remain un- 
altered.’ By the 33rd article of the 


Treaty of 1810, the two Powers “ reserved 
to themselves the right, at the expiration 
of fifteen years, of jointly examining and 
revising the several articles of this tre aty” 
—(including, of course, the one that he 
had just read, respecting wines and wool- 
lens)—and after making such alterations 


as might be necessary for the interest of | 


subjects. The 3sdrd 


to state, *‘ that at the 


their respective 
article went on 
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very letter. Such was the time which 
Ministers had selected to make this 
ation. He feared that they had 
thus without taking due ce | 
perty of the King’s subjects in that coun- 
try. It on these 
called for explanation ; 
larly wished to draw the 
vernment to the vast nun 
and traders who were int in this 
estion, and who had d him to 
lay on the Table several petitions 
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period of the revision it should be compe- Looking to the dangers whi lh threatened 
tent to either party to suspend any sti el the country, both at home and abroad, he 
lation that might be objected to until the | should feel himself unworthy of his seat 
discussion concerning that stipulation | ii he acted from any motives e those 
should be terminated, due notice being | which were perfectly justifiabl But 
previously given to the other contracting | when the qu ‘silon Was one \ i involved 
party of such intended suspension, for the | the national honour, he ielt t even th 

purpose of avoiding mutual inconveni- | respect which he felt for the considerations 
ence.” What he said was this, that the | towhich he had alluded must vive way to his 
Methuen Treaty, regarding wines and | sense of public duty. Ile i, therefore, 
woollens, having thus become a stipulation | brought forward this subject, im the hop 

of a new treaty, could ouly be suspended | that the noble Earl would be a to sitis- 
in the manner prescribed for its other sti- | fy him on the points to which be had 
pulations, that is, after due notice pre- | called the attention of th Lordships. 
viously given. Now he none ask, whe- | Thenoble Viscount concluded by moving— 
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tial formalities had been observed—he did , 20th of November, 1530, calling upon the 


not believe that due notice even had been 
given to those who were interested in the 
proposed change. The vast amount of 
capital involved in this trade ought to 


have induced Ministers to proceed cau- | 


tiously ; instead of that, the course which 
they had pursued had thrown the trade 
into confusion, and threatened with ruin 
those who were concerned in it. This was 
done at the very moment, too, when this 
Government were, through their Consul 


General, insisting on the performance, by 
Portugal, of every stipulation that Govern- 
ment had entered into with us, to the | 


' filment by 


| of the stipulations contain din the 


Portuguese Government for the strict ful- 
them of all the commercial 
treaties existing between the two coun- 
tries. 
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tugal, respecting the intended suspension 
of any part or parts of the commercial 
treaties between Great Britain and Portu- 
gal. 

4, ** Also, copies or extracts of 
structions subsequently to the 20th of 
November, 1830, that may have been 
given to the officers commanding his Ma- 
jesty’s ships in the Tagus, or at thet Sourt 
of Portugal, for the protection of the per- 
sons and property of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects established in that country.” 

Viscount Goderich said, he believed 
most tary, t that the noble Lord did not 
wish to embarrass the Government by this 
Motion; and he agreed with him, that in 
the important negotiations at present car- 
ried on by this country, in a * si of great 
difficulty, it was of the last importance for 
their successful result, to show that the 
Government had not in any instance vio- 
lated the national faith. He trusted, that 
he should be able to show, that the Go- 
vernment had been guilty of no breach of 
faith. It was true, that we had not viven 
Portugal notice, and the noble Lord 
(Strangford) said, that he hoped the Mi- 
nisters would be able to satisfy him, to 
satisfy their Lordships, and to satisfy the 
country, that they had not violated any 
onder and had acted in stric t conformity 
to the treaties that were in existence, and 
that Portugal had received no cause to 
complain of our injustice. This was what 
he meant to attempt. The noble Lord 
had stated the treaties by which we were 
bound; they were, first, the 
Methuen, signed in 1703 ; and, secondly, 
the Treaty of February, 1810, concluded 
by the noble Lord himself. He would 
beg leave, on that occasion, to say nothing 
on the commercial part of the question, 
which it would not be very convenient for 
him then to discuss. He had not come 
prepared with documents for that purpose, 


any in- 


and, therefore, he should confine himself 


to the question of good faith, and to the 
obligations we were under with regard to 
Portugal. The Treaty of 3 had not 
been quite correctly quoted | »y the noble 
Lord. He had ingeniously left out that 
part of the Treaty on which the major part 
of his (Lord Goderich’s) case depended. 
If his Lordship had read more of the treaty, 
he would have seen that the next sen- 
tence had a most important bearing on 
the whole subject ; but that his Lordship 
had omitted. The Methuen Treaty was 


to this effect, and as it was not long he 
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should not weary their Lordships by read- 
ing it. His Lordship accordingly read as 
follows :— 

“Tlis sacred royal Majesty of Portugal 
promises, both in his own name and that of 
his successors, to admit for ever hereafter, 
into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the 
rest of the woollen manufactures of the Bri- 
tish, as was accustomed, till they were pro- 
hibited by the law; nevertheless upon this 
condition : that is to say,—that her sacred 
royal Majesty of Great Britain shall, in her 
own name and that of her successors, be ob- 
liged, for ever hereafter, to admit the wines 
of the growth of Portugal into Britain ; so 
that at no time, whether there shall be peace 
or war between the kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain and France, anything more shall be de- 
manded for these wines by the name of cus- 
tom or duty, or by whatsoever other title, 
directly or indirectly, whether they shall be 
imported into Great Britain in pipes or hogs- 
heads, or other casks, than what shall be 
demanded for the lixe quantity or measure 
of French wine, deducting or abating a third 
part of the custom or duty.” 

Now, theirLordships would mark, he hoped, 
what followed :— 

“ But if, at any time, this deduction o1 
abatement of customs, which is to be made 
as aforesaid, shall, in any manner, be at- 
tempted or prejudiced— 

What then was to take place? Were we 
to give notice? No such thing. The 
Article went on to say,— 

“ Tt shall be just and lawful for his sacred 
royal Majesty of Portugal, again to prohibit 
the woollen cloths, and the rest of the Bri- 
tish woollen manufactures.” 


That was animportant provision made in the 
treaty, by which Portugal might right her- 
self, should we not choose to act upon the 
conditions implied in the treaty. The 
treaty was a concession made by Portu- 
gal to England, under certain conditions, 
and if England did not observe the condi- 
tions, Portugal got back her rights. There 
was not a word about notice, and the 
noble Lord could not argue from that any 
want of good faith by our not giving notice 
of our intention to depart fiom the Treaty 
of Methuen. He should then proceed to 
show that there was no obligation to give 


notice imposed on us by the Treaty of 


1810. That treaty began in a remark- 
able way, which the noble Lord had omit- 
ted. The thirty-third Article of that treaty 
contained areference to a notice, but it 
was impossible not to perceive that the 
notice there required did not refer to the 
Methuen Treaty, but to the other treaty 
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then concluded. 
that treaty stated, that the High Contract- 


ing Parties would proceed to a revision of 


all former treaties between Portugal and 
England, and then the parties proceeded 
to revise the treaties. His Lordship referred 
particularly to the thirty-second and thirty- 
third articles, which contained the allusion 
to the notice, and contended, that these 
articles related only to the treaties then 
revised and concluded, and not to the 
Methuen Treaty. The treaty was in prin- 
ciple perpetual, but the parties were to be 
allowed to revise it at the end of fifteen 
years. He contended, that unless the 
noble Lord could bring the Treaty of Me- 
thuen under the operation of that article, 
which said, that at the expiration of fif- 
teen years ‘the parties should revise the 
treaty—unless the noble Lord could show 
that by that article we were bound to give 
notice to Portugal of our intention to 
equalise the duties on French and Portu- 
guese wines, he could not make out any 
breach of faith. The whole subject was 
one which had not been altogether with- 
drawn from discussion between the Go- 
vernment of this country, and that of Por- 
tugal. The noble Lord argued as if the 
Methuen Treaty had been one of unmixed 
advantage to this country—as if it had 
operated most beneficially, and been the 
source of reciprocal advantages 
harmony to both countries, and as if Por- 
tugal had gone great lengths in making 
concessions to us, which she had denied 
to other Powers, and which we were bound 
to repay. Had the noble Lord, then, never 
heard of the Oporto Wine Company ? 
Was that the first night that his Lord- 
ship had heard of its effects? He could 
not suppose that the noble Lord had 
heard of that Company for the first 
time that night, or of the remonstrances 
made against it by the British Govern- 
ment. It was established, he believed, 
in 1750, and it was, without except- 
ion, the most detestable monopoly that 
ever existed. It was the most inju- 
rious and the most pernicious to Portugal, 
and, at the same time, the most destruc- 
tive to the interests of those countries whose 
rights it invaded, 


the establishment of this Company as fla- 
grantly unjust 5 they declared, that by 
allowing it, the government of Portugal 
had violated all its treaties with this coun- 
try. He knew that the remonstrances 


The second article of 


, and of 


The Government of 
this country at that period complained of 
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made with reference to this Company, in 
1767, were not sufficient to produce any 
effect: and it was still in existence, doing 
all the mischief it could to Portugal, and 
those who were disposed to trade to that 
country, by the oppressive rules with 
which it fettered commerce. He denied 
that the Treaty of 1810 recognized the ne- 
cessity of notice being given by this coun- 
try when a change of duties was intended. 

In 1813, three years after the signature 
of the Treaty of 1810, and twelve years 
before the period arrived when the noble 
Lord had said notice was required to be 
given, the then Secretary of State caused 
a remonstrance to be sent to the Court of 
Brazil, not only with reference to the in- 
fraction of the treaty with Portugal by the 
Oporto Wine Company, but with respect 
to several other grievances. He (Viscount 


with Portugal. 


Goderich) was a member of the Board 
when these circumstances were brought 


before Government, and therefore he 
could speak the more confidently on the 
The conduct pursued by the Por- 
tuguese government was of such a nature 
as fully justified the remonstrance which 
was then sent out. The manner in which 
every representation relative to the mono- 
poly of the Oporto Wine Company was 
treated by the Portuguese government at 
length roused the indignation of Govern- 
ment, and the remonstrance to which he 
now alluded was, in consequence, drawn 
up. It set forth, that unless the British 
merchants were allowed to buy and sell 
when they thought proper, (which, by the 
way, they could not do even at the present 
period), without any hindrance or control 
on the part of the Oporto Wine Company, 
according to the plain meaning and intent 
of the treaty, that then his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were determined to bring into 
the British Parliament measures to facili- 
tate the importation of wines from other 
countries, and thus prove to the world, 
that the Prince Regent would not suffer 
treaties to be violated with impunity. The 
last paragraph stated, that the supply of 
wine was unequal to the demand, and that, 
under existing circumstances, it would be 
found necessary to seek for a supply in 
other quarters, by which means encourage- 
ment would be given to a formidable rival 
of the Portuguese wine-trade. He thought 
this paragraph so remarkable, that he 
would read it. It ran thus :— 


‘* It is idle to suppose that these were the 
real motives which determined the Court of 
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Brazil not to put an end to this system ; and 
that it is no longer possible for the Court of 
London to conceal its belief, that the views 
of interested individuals are opposed to the 
real interests of the two kingdoms; and that, 
if persisted in, the British Government will 
have recourse to that proceeding, which has 
been threatened—namely, to encourage a 
formidable rival to the wine-trade of Portu- 
gal.” 
What, he wished to know, was meant by 
‘a formidable rival?” Most certainly 
France. It was not Spain, nor Sicily, nor 
Tencritle, that was alluded to, but France. 
Who, he would ask, was the Minister 
that directed this remonstrance to be 
made at the Court of Brazil? It was 
the late Lord Londonderry—who, he was 
sure, was not a man to betray the 
honour of his country, or to stain her 
faith, The noble Lord durst not assert 
any thing to the contrary. Indeed, 
it was impossible that the noble Lord 
could harbour such a thought. ‘The 
remonstrance was made, too, when the 
troops of that country (Portugal), united 
with the troops of our country, under the 
command of the noble Duke opposite, 
were planting the standard of victory on 
the soil of France. ‘The country was en- 
titled to do this. He had stated the na- 
ture of the remonstrance—he had men- 
tioned the statesman by whom it was 
thought necessary, and the circumstances 
under which it was made; and he had 
only to add, that the Ambassador who 
made this declaration sat there, and was 
no other than the noble Viscount, who 
now made the charge against the Govern- 
ment for determining to take that step, 
which he had threatened. [Lord Strang- 
ford asked the date of the remonstrance, 
and was answered 18i3.] It was then 
stated, that if the monopoly were not 
abated, the Government would take strong 
sieps. It was very true, that this threat, 
had not been acted on, and no redress had 
been given by the Court of Portugal. If 
any redress had been afforded,—if the 
powers of that odious monopoly had been 
restricted,—then there would have been, 
perhaps, some grounds for the noble Lord’s 
argument. But no such thing had been 
done. The demands of this Government 
had been resisted, and not the smallest 
redress had been granted with respect to 
the monopoly of the Oporto Wine Com- 
pany. But surely, because Government 
forbore to do that which Ministers had, in 
their remonstrance, declared that this 
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country had a right to do, it was not fair 
or proper that this forbearance should be 
turned into a matter of accusation against 
them. Whether the duties proposed to be 
levied on wines were right or wrong, he 
was not called on to argue. He had la- 
boured only to show that there was no 
foundation for the charge of the noble 
Lord, who had imputed to the Govern- 
ment a violation of the national faith. 
He felt strongly on this subject, for he had 
been many years connected with public 
affairs without incurring such a charge; 
and if he were asked, he could, witha firm 
and good conscience, vindicate his share 
in the advice given to the Crown on this 
occasion, as not likely to tarnish the hon- 
our of the Government, the honour of the 
Throne, or the honour of the Country— 
a charge which the noble Lord had endea- 
voured to substantiate by inaccurately 
quoting some parts of the treaties, and 
omitting to notice the bearings of the 
other parts. Now that he had set him 
right, he was convinced that their Lord- 
ships would believe that the fair fame 
of the country had not been sullied in the 
hands of the present Ministers. In con- 
clusion, the noble Viscount stated, that he 
had no objection to make to the Motion of 
the noble Lord, except to the last part, 
which related to the instructions sent to 
the commander of his Majesty’s ships at 
Lisbon, It was unusual to grant such 
papers, and that part of the noble Lord’s 
Motion, therefore, he must oppose. There 
was another part of it—that relating to 
the information given to British merchants 
—which he would not oppose; but the 
Return to it would be nil, for it was plain 
that the Government, when it was about 
to make financial changes, could not give 
warning to any of the parties who might 
be interested, till the changes were brought 
forward in a regular way. 

Lord Ellenborough was perfectly satis- 
fied that the noble Lord would be the last 
man who would knowingly consent to the 
violation of a treaty; and he was sure 
that, if what had been done, or was pro- 
posed to be done, was against the terms of 
a treaty, the noble Lord had erred from 
misapprehension, and not from intention. 
There was nothing more natural or proper 
than that the noble Lord with whom the 
Motion originated should bring the subject 
forward, as he had himself negociated a 
treaty with Portugal; and it was very 
proper, if he conceived that the proceed- 
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ings of Ministers were in contravention of 


any of the articles of that treaty, that he 
should call for explanation. The noble 
Lord aiso felt a strong affection for Por- 
tugal, and therefore wished to preserve her 
connexion with this country, and to main- 


tain the national faith towards her. If 


there were any doubts as to the construc- 
tion of the words of the treaty (and the 
noble Lord opposite had not convinced 
him that there were not) which seemed to 
him to demand explanation, he certainly 
would sooner appeal to his noble friend 
who introduced the Motion for such in- 
formation than to any other person. Look- 
ing to the words of the treaty, he did not 
think they had the effect which the noble 
Lord who spoke last had attributed to 
them; and he did not think that the noble 
Lord had acted fairly in complaining that 


his noble friend had not read the whole of 


one passage. He, however, admitted that 
if nothing were to be considered but the 
Methuen Treaty, there could be no doubt 
on the subject. But that was not the case, 
They must look to the 26th article of the 
Treaty of 1810, which said, “ The two 
high contracting parties agree, that they 


will forthwith proceed to the revision of 


all former treaties subsisting between the 


two Crowns, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what stipulations contained in them 
are, in the present state of affairs, proper 
to be continued or renewed.” This shewed 
that at the period of 1810, all former 


treaties had been revised, including the 
Methuen Treaty, which having then been 
incorporated in the Treaty of 1810, became 
subject to all its general conditions. Con- 
ceiving, therefore, that the Methuen Treaty 
was incorporated in the Treaty of 1810, 
and the terms of that treaty requiring a 
notice before it could be altered, it was 
not, in his opinion, competent for the Mi- 
nisters to make any alteration without due 
notice. Mark the words, ‘It is agreed 
and declared by the two high contracting 
parties, that they shall proceed to the 
revision,’ &c. Now this having then been 
done, and a notice required before any other 
alterations could be made, as was stated in 
the 33rd article, a further revision could 
not be made withouta communication being 
first had with the King of Portugal. It 
would not otherwise be a revision by the 
two contracting parties, but the insulated 
and arbitrary act of one. Then let the 
noble Lord look to the original treaty as 
well as to the translation, A word had 
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been omitted in the translation which al- 
tered the meaning. As it stood, it set 
forth ‘it is agreed and declared,” but 
the word ‘‘ however” was leit out. It ought 
to have run thus—‘ it was agreed, how- 
ever, and declared, that the present terms 
of admission of Portugal wines into Great 
Britain, and of British woollen cloths into 
Portugal, shall remain unaltered.” This 
was clearly, therefore, included in the other 
treaty, the articles of which could not be 
revised and considered without notice. In 
the 32nd article it was set forth, ‘* that the 
present treaties were unlimited in point of 
duration;” and the 33rd clause stated, that 
“the two contracting parties reserved to 
themselves the right of altering and amend- 
ing the treaties at the end of fifteen years.” 
Now it was quite clear that it was unne- 
cessary to reserve the power of altering 
it atthe end of fifteen years, if by any former 
article the parties had a right to proceed 
to revise and alter immediately. The 
noble Lord had read a document drawn up 
eighteen years ago, in which a complaint 
was made of a breach of faith on the part of 
Portugal; and he had argued that the 
threatitimplied, and the notice it contained, 
stillhad foree, and thatthe Government had 
aright toact on it. But certainly such a 
thing was unknown as for a Government 
to take up a threat, that was thrown out 
eighteen years before, for the purpose of 
acting on it. He had no objection to 
that letter. The grounds on which it was 
written he believed were just; but he con- 
tended that it was not now competent to 
them to act on that letter. He thought 
proper notice cught to have been given to 
Portugal. He did not sce that any harm 
could ed by the delay in giving 
notice, for two or three weeks would be 
sufficient to enable our Government to set 
itself right with Portugal. To give notice 
was the more necessary, as Great Britain 
was a strong Power, and Portugal a 
weak and feeble one, and, therefore, 
deserving of peculiar attention in in- 
terpreting the treaty. The noble Lord 
seemed unwilling to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the policy of the measure, 
but still he could not abstain from saying 
a few words on that point. They ought 
to recollect, that whatever advantage they 
were likely to gain by this alteration, they 
were placed in such a situation, that if 
Portugal pleased, this country might en- 
counter a considerable disadvantage, by 
the withdrawal of the trade of that country, 
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Woollens were, he believed, exported to 
the average annual amount of 300,000/. | 


He stated this not as a matter of extreme | 


moment, but merely to observe, that, con- 


sidering the situation of this trade, it was | 
necessary for his Majesty’s Ministers to | 
look to the danger to which they might § 


expose the traffic in woollens by adopting 
this plan. They ought not, for a sup- | 
posed and contingent adv antage, to hazard | 
the loss of a sure and certain benefit. | 
The object of the alteration, he understood, 


was to realize an increase of 240,000/. a- | 


year. Now he was, certain that such a 
sum never would be realized, because no 
importation of Cape wines would ever 
take place under the duty which they 
meant to inflict: and the total loss, with 
reference to that branch of the revenue, 
would not be less than 176,0002. When 
we proposed to lay a higher duty on an 
increasing trade—say the wine-trade— 
we might be safe enough; but when we 
imposed an augmented duty on a decreas- 
ing trade—and such was the trade in 
Portuguese wines—the case was somewhat 
hazardous. The consumption of wines 
had fallen off in the last year to a con- 
siderable extent; yet, in the face of this 
fact, Ministers were about to raise the 
duty upon all but French wines. With | 
regard to those wines, he admitted, that in 
consequence of the diminution of duty 
there might be a considerable increase of 
consumption; but the question was, 
whether it would be of an amount to 
compensate for the falling-off in the im- 
port of other wines, and afterwards leave 
any material balance in favour of the 
revenue. When, in 1825, the duty was 
diminished eighty-nine per cent, the im- 
port of French wines advanced ninety per 
cent; but with respect to other wines, 
where the same diminution of duty was 
made, the increased importation was only 
forty-two and a quarter per cent, proving 
that there was no possibility of increasing 
their consumption to the extent of French 
wines, by areduction of duty. Was it 
probable, then, that an increase of duty 
at the rate of thirteen and a half per cent 
upon Portuguese and other wines, would 
not go far to counterbalance the advan- 


tages to be derived from a decrease of 


thirty-three per cent upon French wines, 
particularly when it was considered, that 
there had been a diminution of 800,000 

allons on the imports of the last year? 
The noble Lord proceeded to argue that 
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in the case of a treaty between a very 
|strong and a weak Power, it was ne- 
cessary to give every little advantage to 
|the weaker party, especially when that 
party was an ancient and faithful ally, 
and when the people rather than the 
government would suffer by an _ alter- 
lation of the treaty. He declared his 
anxious wish and desire that this country 
begs do nothing to alienate the feelings 

Portugal. Here Ministers were at- 
pois to take a course which he feared 
would produce this effect, and without 
effecting any good whatever. He appre- 
| hended that the result of the alteration 
| would not be of any material benefit to 
| the revenue, while it brought into question 
the honour and good faith of the country. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he considered 
| it hisduty tothe House, tothe Government, 
/ and the country, when a charge was made 
involving the ood faith of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament itself (which 
Ministers were represented as intending to 
make their instrument in a violation of 
national honour), under such circum- 
stances, he thought it due to their Lord- 
ships, to the country, and to the Govern- 
ment of which he was a member, to rebut 
the charges. With his noble friend who 
had defended the measure of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he would sooner cut off his 
right hand than be a party to any measure 
which could be fairly construed as in the 


| 





the country, or of the Crown, the good 
faith of Government, or of Parliament. 
And so far from feeling less repugnance 
to a breach of faith in the case of 

weaker Power than in the case of a 
stronger, he would deem it but an addition 
of meanness to perfidy, should he break a 
treaty with Portugal which he would not 
break with Austria, Prussia, or France. 


faith in the proposition of Government— 
because, looking at the treaties as a 
lawyer, he saw no breach of the articles 
which they contained (and their Lordships 
must also, in some degree, look at the 
treaties in a judicial capacity)—it was 
upon these considerations, and acting 


nations, and seeing not the shadow of a 
shade ot violation of faith in the matter, 


his noble friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was willing to have the 
new arrangement of wine-duties laid be- 








slightest degree committing the honour of 


But, it was because he saw no breach of 





(as he believed) according to the law of 


that he approved of the proposition st 
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fore Parliament. But first, as they were 
upon matter of form and notice (for the 
noble Lord spoke much of form and notice, 
although it was a question of strict right 
between nation and nation), he thought he 
should not be acting improperly if he 
claimed a little of that attention to form, 
to which noble Lords were so attached, 
on behalf of his Majesty’s Government. 
Ministers were placed in rather an 
odd predicament by noble Lords; they 
were called upon now, for the second time 
since the opening of the Budget in the 
other House of Parliament, to act on 
rumours of what had been propounded by 
his noble friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, no part of which was decided 
on. They were asked to discuss the 
Budget. This was one of the incon- 
veniences resulting from the course taken 
by noble Lords—-a course certainly not 
very orderly nor regular. Ministers were 
charged with violating the treaties with 
Portugal without due notice. Now (with 
all due submission to the high authority of 
noble Lords) he should have deemed it a 
more fitting occasion to take an objection 
to the course adopted by Ministers when 
something decisive was attempted —when 
a bill was brought in; for till then there 
could be no pretence of a breach of faith, 
however well disposed Ministers might be 
imagined by some noble Lords to be to 
commit one. The wines of Portugal could 
not be placed upon a level with those of 
France without a Dill being first brought 
in and passed. When that bill should be 
brought in would be the proper time to 
object to the proceeding ; and then noble 
Lords might say to Ministers, —‘* Have you 
given due notice of the alteration to Por- 
tugal?” and the question would imme- 
diately arise, “Is such a notice due?” 
He denied the necessity of any notice ; 
but supposing, for the sake of argument, 

that it were necessary, that an observance 
of good faith, and a regard for the treaty 
required it, how would noble Lords under- 
take to tell him, that during the progress 
of the bill due notice might not be given ? 
If his noble friend had waited till a bill 
was brought in, he might perhaps have 
been able to complain of a want of notice ; 
but now, by leaping in the dark,—and, to 
use a vulgar expression, before he came to 
the stile,—the noble Lord had cut from be- 
neath his feet what he deemed his best argu- 
ment against his Majesty’s Government. 
He must apologize to his noble friend the 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lord 
Goderich) for first taking up the parts of 
the argument which he had so ably treated; 

but perhaps his noble friend had been so 
much occupied with the commercial part 
of the question, that some of the legal part 
had escaped his attention. He would 
afterwards direct himself to the economi- 
cal and commercial part of the subject. 
What, he asked, was the essence of the 
Methuen Treaty?—Not that England 
should, at all times, give an advantage to 
the wines of Portugal—not that England 
should not make the wines of Portugal pay 
as high a duty as those of France; but 
that, so long as we thought fit to give an 
advantage to the wines of Portugal, so 
lone should our woollens be admitted into 
Portugal; and that, so soon as England 
should think proper to alter this “ unalter- 
able” treaty (which, however, it was provid- 
ed should be alterable) so soon were we 
to suffer the penalty of losing the market 
for our woollens in Portugal. But then 
there was the 26th Article of the treaty, 
which they were told by the noble Baron 

that nobody but the noble Viscount could 
construe. Now, if any lawyer, or anybody 
wearing the garb of a lawye ‘"—or even a 
layman—had, in the presence of his late 
venerable and learned friend (the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the 
father of his noble friend who had made 
the assertion,) propounded so monstrous a 
proposition, as that no Member of Parlia- 
ment was to understand a bill, except the 
Member who had brought it in: or that 
nobody could understand a treaty, except 
the high contracting parties that were 
bound by it; or the Plenipotentiaries that 
had concocted it; or the Ambassadors 
Extraordinary, or the Envoys Extraordi- 
nary, or the Secretaries of Legation, or the 
Clerks of Legation who had signed it—he 
could figure to kimself the utter indignation 
wherewith that learned and distinguished 
person would have heard that proposition. 
3ut if his departed friend could be made 
aware that a proposition so strange, so 
monstrous, had been advanced by his own 
seed—in his own House, of which he was 
so distinguished an ornament—in the great 
Court of Appeal—the highest Court of the 
realm, in which the noble Members sat as 
Judges—in which the advancer of the 
doctrine was himself a Judge—he could 
not paint in his mind anything like the 
indignation of the late Lord Ellenborough, 

since never could he suppose circumstances 
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under which that noble Lord could be in- 
duced to believe in the possibility of such 
a consummation. ‘Therefore, he begged 
once and again, to protest against the 
doctrine. That the noble Lord (Strang- 
ford) was the true person to go to, to con- 
strue that treaty he did not repudi: ite; but 
he paused before he could accede to it. 
His only exception was—not to say he 
(Lord Strangford) was not the person— 
but simply to object to his monopoly in 
the construing of this article. He (L ord 
Brougham) claimed his fair share of it as 
a lawyer and a Member of the House, just 
as strongly and as pertinaciously as if his 
name had been signed at the bottom of the 
treaty, beside that of his noble friend. 
Now, in the first five-and-twenty articles 
there was a great change effected in the 
relations of the two countries, and a regular 
code of laws laid down, which extended over 
a vast surface of our commercial concerns, 
The twenty-sixth had reference to all for- 
mer treaties, declaring what it was advisable 
to suppress, and what it was proper to 
continue. And now, what was the force 
of the expressions here? He did not mean 
to rival the noble Lord (Strangford) in 
understanding the right-hand side of the 
page—namely, the Portuguese—but still 
he was not altogether i ignorant of it; and, 
therefore, when the noble Lord took a word 
out of that side and put it into the other— 
into the English (a word, of the omission 
of which he had complained)—he was en- 
titled to offer an opinion. Now, he thought 
the admission of that word aided him. 
He did not object to tle Portuguese in- 
terpolation; for what followed? Accord- 
ing to the natural and ordinary functions 
of that word, it was opposed to what had 
preceded it. And admitting that this 
points at the Methuen Treaty, as it has 
been explained, what had they to read 
fram that? Why simply, that the Portu- 
guese wines should continue to be received 
at an advantage in England, and our 
woollens continue to be mtroduced at an 
advantage into Portual, and that the whole 
system respecting these articles should re- 
main unaltered for the present. Well, 
then, the argument simply was, that so 
long as we chose to take the Portuguese 
wines, so long might we continue to have a 
market for our woollens; but that if we 
chose to give up their wines, whenever 


we did so, it should be on the penalty of 
forfeiting the introduction of our woollens 
into Portugal. 


The alterableness, it would 
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be observed, was provided for by the Me- 
thuen Treaty, since it positively declared, 
that if we abandoned the wines, we should 
forfeit the introduction of our woollens. 
And what, then, did the twenty-sixth Ar- 
ticle say? That this arrangement should 
remain unaltered ; or, in other words, that, 

for the present, the whole Methuen Treaty 
should remain unaltered. And was it, he 
asked, no part of that treaty, that we 
might, if we pleased, increase the tax upon 
Portuguese wines, upon the penalty of 
thereby losing the market for our woollens. 
Yet the noble Lord supported the opinion 
that the treaty was unalterable—an opi- 
nion which no one dreamt of advancing 
in 1703, or afterwards, until he produced 
the thirty-third Article in 1810. This 
Article was to the effect, that the Portu- 
guese were to have fifteen years’ notice of 
an alteration in the arrangement (though 
all that was said at first was “ for the pre- 
sent”); and, moreover, that there should 
be no alteration without duenotice. Now, 
put the case as if it were not a treaty 
signed for the high contracting parties by 
their Ministers Plenipotentiary, Ambassa- 
dors, or Envoys Extraordinary, with all the 
solemnities belon ging to a treaty—but 
simply as an ordin: ary proceeding in their 
Lordships’ every-day life—a contract of 
a landlord with his tenant; and then let 
them see how any man would receive his 
tenant, or how he (Lord Brougham) repre- 
senting the steward of one of their Lord- 
ships, would receive him, ifhe came and said, 
that he (the steward) was a faithless man, 
because, having given him his land at a 
rate of, say 1001. a year, to be held from 
day to day, the rent to remain unaltered 
for the present, he had, after 
twenty-one years, raised it to 1202. How 
would he receive that tenant, if he came at 
the end of twenty-one years to accuse him 
of a breach of faith for having altered his 
rent? He might represent that twenty- 
one years was a long ‘ for the present ;” 
but still the tenant, not content with this, 
claimed fifteen years’ notice. But was 
this the bargain? When the declaration 
was, the arrangement should be unaltered, 
for the present, they construed it into a 
period of fifteen years, although England 
was enabled, by the terms of the treaty 
itself, to abandon the Portuguese wines 
whenever she pleased, simply on the pe- 
nalty of losing the Portuguese market for 
her woollens. He really was ashamed to 
delay their Lordships so long upon a ques- 


a lapse of 
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tion so obvious. The noble Lord who in- 
troduced this matter had earnestly de- 
clared, that the bias of his mind was not 
in the least to create embarrassment to the 
Government. His noble friend said, he 
would not embarrass the Government, and 
he did not break his promise. It was a 
customary thing for noble Lords and hon. 
Gentlemen to make such professions and 
promises, when they were at thesame time 
minded to do the Government all the mis- 
chief in their power, and to occasion it 
all possible embarrassment ; but his noble 
friend had been as good as his word, 

indeed, he had been a great deal better ; 
for he did not say or do anything to em- 
barrass the Government in the least. He 
believed that his noble friend, although 
using a customary phrase, was perfectly 
sincere in the declaration it embodied ; 


and even if he originally had the intention of 


wandering from this pledge, his natural love 
of good faith overcame him, and he rigidly 
adhered to it, so that he did consequently 
sit down without embarrassing the Go- 
vernment in the slightest degree. He would 
now himself make a promise, that, like the 
other to which he alluded, was as often 
broken as made. He would not trouble 
Having 


their Lordships with many words. 
sat there since ten o’clock that morning, 


he was something in the same predica- 
ment with his nobie friend. If he wished 
to break his promise, he was hardly capa- 
ble of doing so. He could not, however, 
pass over what had been said by the noble 
Lord (Ellenborough), touching economy, 
and our commercial interests, and this 
without any notice. First, however, let 
him remark, that the noble Viscount 


(Strangford) had advised the maintenance | 
of old arrangements, as well as a matter of 


policy as for the commercial advantages. 
And in advocating these principles himself, 


his noble friend had quoted the great | 


authorities of Mr. Fox, and of the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government; and 
after expressing his great satisfaction and 
perfect conviction, derived from merely 
reading the passages hehad quoted, he had 
adopted the language of the second orator 
of the world in speaking of the first, and 
asked “* what would have been the effect on 
their Lordships had they heard the orator 
himself.” ** Rogatus a@ Rhodiis legisse 
Ffertur orationem illam egregiam, quam 
in Ctesiphontem contra Demosthenem dix- 
erat: qua perlecta petitum est ab eo pos- 
tridie, ut legeret illam etiam, qua erat 
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contra a Demosthene pro Ctesiphonte edita: 
quam cum suavissima, et maxima voce le- 
gusset, admirantibus omnibus. Quanto in- 
quit magis admiraremini, si audissetis 
upsum.” He could not admit that the 
cases were parallel. Aschines read the 
oration, as the story ran, but how? guam 
cum suarvissima et maxima voce legisset ; 
and here the parallel failed if the noble 
Viscount meant (and otherwise his allu- 
sion was in no wise intelligible) if you are 
all thunderstruck by my great exhibition : 
but what would it have been if you had 
heard Demosthenes himself—* si audisse- 
tis ipsum?” But he (Lord Brougham) 
by no means acknowledged the pa- 
rallel. He was neither enrapt in a trance 
of wonder, nor lost in a ravishment of ad- 
miration—he had neither been: thunder- 
struck at the original oration nor over- 
whelmed by the quotation. With Mr. 
Fox and the noble Earl he did not feel 
himself strong enough to grapple; but he 
most assuredly did feel himself strong 
enough to grapple with the edition of them 
he had heard that night. He did not 
mean to undervalue the noble Viscount’s 
rhetorical powers, but he must say, 
that his quotations from Mr. Fox, and 
from the speech of his noble friend, 
retailed, abridged, and curtailed by the 
noble Viscount, had not satisfied him that 
the preservation of the Methuen Treaty, 
and the ruin of the trade with France, 
were inestimable benefits to the country. 
He too, however, had opposite authorities, 

and could ad luce, on this occasion, the 
testimony of Doctor Smith and Mr, Pitt 
~—-the masterand the pupil. He sheltered 
himself under these, to escape other 
authorities. Doctor Smith quoted the 
Methuen Treaty, as an instance to shake 
reverence of such treaties. He 


with Portugal. 


And 
1786 (who in this matter, 


and, as such, puts it into his book. 
Mr. Pitt, in 


| although not in others, was the pupil of 


Dr. Smith),. brought in a measure to re- 
peal the Methuen Treaty, and put the 
Portugal upon a 
similar footing. He gained his point, after 
a manly struggle; his measure like other ex- 
cellent measures before and since, having 
been opposed by the clamour of mercantile 
speculators. Upon that occasion, though 
statesmen have too frequently suffered 
themselves to be foiled by such a clamour, 
it chanced that the interests of the public 
—of the landowners—of the consumers— 
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and of the country, were not sacrificed to 
the clamour of the Portugal merchants. 
That authority he conceived, therefore, 
was all in his favour, though the advan- 
tages of the commercial treaty, then con- 
cluded with France, were soon put an end 
to by the war. But greater than these 
authorities, and greater even than Plato 
and Socrates thrown into the scale, he had 
the authorities of truth and reason, and 
on these he would take his stand. Look 
at the difference between that day and the 
present. What was the temptation to the 
Methuen Treaty? Was it not the notion 
that the Brazil gold came over to Portugal, 
and that only through Portugal could we 
get our share of it; and, therefore, all 
sacrifices were to be made, to enable us, 
by the sale of our woollens, to draw some 
portion of this gold from Portugal. Now, 
to make this attack on the Government 
to-night, all the exploded doctrines of the 
olden time were revived — not, how- 
ever, for the purpose of embarrassing the 
Government, for, God wot, little able to 
stand would be that Government, which 
was embarrassed by the hostile array of such 
doctrines—the pick and choice of the ex- 
ploded errors of the worst school of commer- 
cial policy. In 1703 these arguments were 
weak and ludicrous enough, Heaven knew; 
but to have them again dragged forward 
to the light of day in 183], was literally 
astounding. ‘‘ Trim the balance of trade,” 
said our ancestors, ‘‘ whereby you can 
bring here the Brazil gold, which you can 
get alone from Portugal, and without 
which you can do nothing. Get the gold 
—never mind trade—never mind employ- 
ment—never mind commerce—go to Por- 
tugal—get the Brazil gold at any sacrifice 
—Portugal is the only place from whence 
you can get this gold, and the only way 
in which you can get it thence, is by 
carrying this treaty. Conclude it, there- 
fore, at all sacrifices—at that of common 
sense amongst the rest—and let your 
woollens be sent forth to extract this 
Brazil gold from Portugal.” This was the 
argument advanced in all the contemporary 
histories and annals, which had _ been 
combated and overthrown, as he had 
stated, by Dr. Smith. Grossly incon- 
sistent—flagitiously inconsistent with the 
interests of the State, and the dictates of 
common sense, were the doctrines whereon 
the treaty was supported in that day— 
what must they be in 1831? Unfortu- 
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had to maintain these doctrines in that 
day; how much more unhappy and un- 
fortunate were the men who had to main- 
tain the same in this day—for the labour- 
ers were called upon to make bricks with- 
out straw—when Brazil no longer belonged 
to Portugal—when we go out at once to 
Brazil, carry our woollens thither, and get 
the gold from thence. Miserable and 
hapless, he repeated, were the men who, 
in 1703, had to maintain these arguments, 
but infinitely more miserable and hapless 
were they, who, in 1831, had the same to 
do, when events and changes had cut 
every inch of ground from under their 
feet. Next, as to the equalization of the 
wine duties, the noble Lord (Ellenborough) 
said, ‘* Look well to this matter; are you 
not aware that the consumption of French 
wines is increasing, and what may not 
be expected if you are still more to lower 
the duties?” He did not know if the 
noble Lord had agreed with his noble 
friend in not wishing to embarrass the 
Government, but certainly, if he had 
made himself a party to the promise, he 
had most faithfully kept his word. Per- 
haps, like his noble friend, the noble Lord 
might not have been able, had he been 
willing—there certainly was some confu- 
sion in his own camp—amongst his own 
array of arguments, and, indubitably, all 
that he had done was, to give Government 
the most complete support ; for if he were 
to select one favourite—one pet fact—itf 
his noble friends on the opposition benches, 
who had formerly been Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, First Lords of the 





Treasury, and Presidents of the Board of 


Control, and who now, to meet premature 
discussions of the Budget, were compelled 
to cast a retrospective glance upon their 
labours in the other House, and endeavour 
to revive their financial lore, were to do so 
—it was impossible, when a tax was to be 
taken off, to select a stronger fact in 
favour of further reduction, than the fact, 
that a preceding reduction of duty had 
been followed by an increased consump- 
tion. In these cases it had always been 
the rule, to draw their arguments for the 
future from the experience of the past. 
That many persons preferred Port at pre- 
sent could not be denied, but he could not 
help thinking, cheapness had more to do 
with this than predilection; for undeniable 
it was, that the French wines were at once 
more palatable and more wholesome. But 
in all this the noble Lord (Strangford) 
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suspected there might lie something of a 
political nature lurking below—that they 
wanted to curry favour, 
French government, and turn our 
upon the faithful government of Portugal; 
and yet, let it be remembered, that 
1811, 1812, and 1813, this faithful go- 
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or to coax the| 
backs | 
their 
in | 


vernment was the first to break faith with | 
us, and thus, if we had so pleased it, to} 


release us from our engagements. Now, 


| py Ve 


as to France; he certainly considered, that | 
governments ought to act openly, honour- | 


ably, and sincerely, 
the principle on which they proceeded ; 
but here, looking to this charge, that they 
were paying é 
saw nothing whereon to fix the slightest 
blame. If they proceeded upon the true 
principle in the measure—if they promoted 
the comfort and happiness of the people, 
and the 
—if there were 
error of judgment, no fault of policy—if, 


in improving our domestic regulations, the | 
measure was as favourable to tradeas to the | 
interests of the community—he confessed | 


he had not that Spartan virtue to reject it, 
merely because it happened to have 
amongst the rest, the fatal, the terrible, the | 
neversufhciently to be reprobated tendency 
of consolid< iting the good a 
which prev vailed, and, thank God, 
prevail, between France and this ni 
9 wanted no argument but that fur lished | 
by the noble Lord, 
approbation of the measure, and to render 
his position impregnable. The Metl 


t did | 


and avow manfully | 
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won a mighty name, and an illustrious 
character, by the labours of a s of 
ages, only to forfeit it with their lost 
princes ;—they might have, in banishing 
mild blir 7 d prived 
themselves of triumphant leaders for 
seoate in war, wise i. intelli 

and beneficent rulers in peace, great gen¢ 
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monarchs, 
the 
and rent 
skilful negociators; but he hum- 
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nal 
ntured to submit, that the 

:¢ Bour! ONS, in respect of the Methuen 
=e and in the American war (he 
would go no lower down), proved, that 


rals, ¢ 


| whatever France and Europe might have 


particular court to France, he | 


interests of trade and commerce | 
no breach of treaty, no | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


to confirm him im his | 


| 


1uen | 


Treaty was entirely a political one, created 


and defined by “mercantile politicians. 
Much had been said about the 
things in France since the period of t 
treaty, 
situation of the world in 1703 and 1831. 
The Bourbon times 
ed in contradistinction to those of rege- 
nerated France; but in the 

times, so far as regarded good fee 
amicable disposition to this country, 
must take leave to differ widely from the 
noble Lords. Those times might have 
been better for France than the present, 
as she was now labouring under the evils 
of a necessary regeneration ;—they might 
have been more glorious for France, in 
the dread season of warfare—including 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, and a throng 
of other foreign triumphs ;—the French 
people might have cast away the brightest 
jewel of their crown; they might have 
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lost by the expulsion of the Bourbons, 
that at least England had lost nothing | Vy 
the substitution of one branch of the 
House of Bourbon for another; or the sub- 
stitution of aconstitutional for an absolute 
monarchy. In conclusion, he 
the assertion, that there would be 
stain left on the honour of th 
the proposed alterations. 
The Duke of Wellington 
would certainly imagine, by the opinions 
of the noble and learned Lord, that the 
intended no bre 
faith, and also from the noble and learned 
time, that Go- 
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that their intention 
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~ He agreed 
that the 
under the 
had stated. In this the words 
bore him out; but when they came to 
the 26th Article, they found the words 
alluded equally to politic ‘cal and commer 
cial treaties as requiring revision. ‘Then 
| made i 
article in the Methuen Treaty, 
which Portugal wines were taken into this 
country at an advantage, and our woollens 
introduced into Portugal; and it was 
agreed, that this arrangement should, for 
the present, remain unaltered. But now 
what did the thirty-third Article do? It 
decidedly made a new stipulation respect- 
ing wines and woollens. According to the 
33rd Article of the last Treaty, he 
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maintained, that it placed the two coun- 
tries in precisely the same relation as the 
Methuen Treaty had done; but it also 
compelled one to give the other notice, 
before the commercial dutics in either 
were altered. It had never been asserted 
that his noble friend, who had brought 
the subject under the consideration of the 
House, was the sole judge of the meaning 
of the treaty; all that had been con- 
tended was, that as he had been the 
negociator of the treaty, he was no bad 
judge of its meaning. And what did his 
noble friend say? That the thirty-third 
article was inserted, in order to satisfy the 
Portuguese government that the treaty 
should not be put an end to, until it had 
been fairly reviewed. It had been allow- 
ed on the other side, that there was som« 
doubt if notice ought not to have been 
given of the determination of the English 
Gove ‘rnment to put an end to the treaty. 
Why, then, had not that notice been 
given? It was said, that the resolution to 
admit the wines of France at a reduced 
duty was taken, not to punish Portugal 
for any breach of faith, but as a measure 
of finance. It also came before their 
Lordships as a great question of political 
economy. He ‘could not follow ri noble 
Lord opposite through his calculations. 
His noble friend did not dispute, that the 
measure might effect some increase of the 
tevenue. What he said was, that the 
loss upon the Cape wines, deducted from 
that benefit, would render it not worth 
any trouble. The loss on the Spanish and 
on the Rhenish wines was also to be con- 
sidered. Asa financial measure, there- 
fore, there was nothing in it very desirable. 
3ut not to dwell upon that, how did it 
stand as a commercial measure, 
measure of political economy ? 
Lordships consider the 
nected with Spain. 


Let their 
measure as con- 


The exports 
sula, 


exception, The exports from this country 


to the whole of the Peninsula, amounted | 


to a fifth of the exports to all the 
parts of Europe. 
commerce was to be risked—for 


100,0002. 
trade with the Peninsula, which was worth | 
annually 6,000,000. to the trade with | 
France, worth only 525,0002., or atwelfih | 
of that amount. There was another view 
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of the question, which, he confessed, 
appeared to him to be the most important 
of any; he meant the political view. He 
had frequently heard the noble Lord oppo- 
site maintain, that this country could not 
value the friendship of Portugal, and 

free admission into the Tagus, too hight 

In reference to Ireland especially, he re- 
membered that a noble Baron op posit 

had expressed himself most strongly, with 
regard to the advantage of maintaining 
our friendly relations with Portugal. Un 
fortunately, the great measure which lie 
had had the honour to propose to thei: 
Lordships two years ago, had not answer- 
ed so as to produce, he would not say ail 
the advantages which he expected from it, 
but all the advantages which the warmest 
friends of that measure expected from it. 
The agitation of that question was over; 
but, to use a vulgar expression, a new hare 
had been started, and it might be long 
before it would be run down. He wanted 
to know, whether during that period the 
friendship of Portugal, and our amicable 
reception in the Tagus, would not be as 
valuable as during the existence of that 
agitation which was terminated three years 
azo? If so, let their Lordships turn their 
attention to the wording of the treaty 
with Portugal; let them listen to his 
noble friend’s statement of the importance 
attached in Portugal to the wine trade with 
this country. He would not 


with Portugal. 


discuss the 





and as a} 


from | 
this country to the whole of the Penin-| 
were greater in amount than those | 
to any other country in Europe, without | 


various | 
And now this rising | 
what ? | 
For an increase to the revenue of at most 
We were about to sacrifice the | 


1} question with any reference to consider- 
| ations connected with the Portuguese 
in royal family—with Don Miguel or Donna 
| Maria. He would not attempt to em 
| barrass his Majesty’s Government by any 
| such allusions. But those 
| siderations entirely out of the question, 
he maintained, that, under existing cir- 
/ cumstances, the friendship of Portugal, 
and our reception in the Tagus, 
the utmost importance; and that if we 
‘xchanged these advantages for an increas: 
in the revenue of 100,000/. we should 
make a gross political blunder is 

Lord King had listened with no slight 
disturbance of his risible muscles to tli 
funereal orations of the noble Viscount 
(Strangford) and the noble Duke (Wel 
lington) opposite, over the lately-departed 
—no, not actually defunct, but cz articulo 
mortis, and ever-to-be-lamented -— Me- 
thuen Treaty. Of course the sorrow was 
| most deeply felt, and lad no hypocritical 
reference to self. Nobody said, “What 
i will become of us? The Methuen Treaty 
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is about to be repealed, and the gtory of 
old Port, and still older prejudices, 
about to depart for ever. What, in the 
name of the good old times, these 
liberal Ministers mean to do next?” Of 
course the observations of the noble Duke 
and the noble Lord opposite, were not at 
all meant to embarrass the Governmen 
Oh, no: ail they meant was, to a 
Te Deum over the Methuen Treaty ; and, 
as at the wakes in Ireland, if any row | 
sprung up at the funeral, it w: As not their | 
fault, nor meant at all to embarrass 
proceedings. After um)! 

noble mourners, the next party t! h en Lor« 
ships would have complaining of the direful 
consequences of abrogating the Methuen 
Treaty would be, the commercial inter st— 
then the colonial ipping 
then the lead, if not complained 
already—then the barilla—and, last of 
all, the band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
lamenting the good old times as never to 
return. * But,” says t! noble Lord, 


‘al 


P| 
(O 


¢ 
Le 


sing 





the exa 


-then the s! 


h iS 


it 


he 
“recollect the amount of British capital 
that has been expended on the faith of 
the Methuen Treaty.” Agreed; but was 
that capital, in a national point of view, 
well employed? Were we not, in fact, 
paying a monopoly pric ’e for wines, which, 
but for that pernicious monopoly, we 
should be receiving on much more mutu- 
ally advantageous terms? Then they 
were told, that they were giving up tli 
larze trade we already sed with 
Portugal, for the sake of France, 
which we held but a very limited com- 
mercial intercourse.  ‘T'! was all very 
true, and he was sorry for it. But the 
reason was, the very mismanagement of 
our trading regulations, the removal of 
which was then the uethion of the noble 
Lord’s complait. Let them remove the 
mischievous shackles which a short-sighted 
jealousy had imposed upon onr trade aie 
France: and they would find that our i 
ports and exports to and from that coun- 
try, would be an annually incr im- 
portant item of our fiscal revenue 

Earl Stanhope was not one of those who 
would support the noble Lord’s Motion 
with a view to embarrass the present 
Government. Indeed, such a 
would be nugatory under the present me- 
chanism of the two Houses of Parliament, 
whose base servility was such that they 
would support every measure of every 
administration, be it of what nature it may, 
and they who they may, that was sub- 
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the representation of the people. 
Earl Grey felt, that at that late hour, 
and after the question had been so amply 
an apology 
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Lordships for troubling them at all. 
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also seg iia d 
political blunder, he t tre 
upon their attention for a very short time. 
He would not follow the noble Earl who 
had just spoken in his discussion of the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, On 
that question his opinions were well known. 
The manner in which those opinions were 
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supported by acts would be known in a 
very few days, and then would come the 
proper opportunity to discuss the subject. 
The noble Earl had talked of the base 
servility of Parliament, and its indisposi- 
tion to embarrass his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of whomsoever it might be com- 
posed. The moment which the noble Earl 
had chosen for this remark was rather an 
odd one, when so few months had elapsed 
since the decision of Parliament had placed 
the noble Duke where he now was, and 
had raised him (Earl Grey) to his present 
situation. The noble Duke charged his 
Majesty’s Government with a great error 
in policy. He was one of those who 
thought with the noble Duke, that it was 
highly desirable to maintain friendly re- 
lations with Portugal. But why was the 
present proceeding to preclude this? He 
by no means conceived that Portugal 
would sustain much injury from the relin- 
quishment of the treaty. The addition to 
the duty on Port-wine was so small, that 
he doubted if it would materially affect 
the consumption in this country. The 
trade with Portugal had, for some time, 
been diminishing, in consequence of the 
vexatious conduct of the very Oporto 
Company, the existence of which was a 
breach of the treaty. When the treaty 
was put an end to, therefore, he could not 
see why the relations of commerce and 
politics should cease between the two 
countries. He was not prepared with 
documents to show the effect of the new 
regulations, if they should be adopted; 

but he believed, that the noble Duke and 
the noble Lord were mistaken in supposing 
that they would reduce the advantages of 
our trade with Portugal so low. In his 
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Methuen Treaty we enjoyed? The Me- 
thuen Treaty remained unaltered by the 
subsequent treaty, to which the noble Lord 
referred, and we retained all the rights 
under it which we had before. How it had 
been qualified by that treaty would be best 
discussed when the measure came in a 
proper shape before them. But it 
been said, that the best expounder of a 
treaty was the maker. The arguments, 
however, of his noble and learned friend 
upon the Woolsack were triumphantly 
conclusive upon this point. It was said, 

that the persons who concluded the Treaty 
of 1810 must be presumed to be the best 
expounders of it; but their Lordships 
ought to bear in mind, that upon that 
principle there were two expounders— 

namely, the Minister of Portugal and the 
Minister of Great Britain. Both might 
differ, and it was very certain that they 
did differ, upon its merits. Referring to 
the despatches of the British Minister on 
the negotiations carried on with the Por- 

tuguese government, concerning the tre aty 
of ‘1810, he must state that, for the honour 
of the country, he felt ashamed of the 
system of British diplomacy adopted on 
the occasion. The course of the nego- 
tiations was one which he thought no 
noble Lord could sanction; yetamong thei 
Lordships, and in a person who assumed 
to be a chaste model of all that was pure 
in diplomacy was found a supporter, a 
defender, and a champion of this nego- 
tiation. He repeated, that a course of 
diplomatic proceedings of this nature 
deeply involved the honour of the country. 
He contended, that the measure which had 
called forth so much severe comment was 
no breach whatever of the Methuen Treaty. 


with Portugal. 


had 





opinion, the revenue would be increased 
by them considerably for the two next 
years, and much more thenceforth. He 
was persuaded that they would open a 
great advantage to the general commerce 
of the country. But the noble Duke said, 
that we were risking, not only our com- 
merce with our ancient ally, but our com- 


merce with the whole Peninsula. How, 
he did not know. Our communication 
with the Spanish ports was direct. The 


noble Lord said, that ifthe Methuen Treaty 
stood alone, there could be no doubt that 
we should be warranted in doing what we 
had done. The question, therefore, was, 
whether by the Treaty of 1810 such an 
alteration was made in the Methuen Treaty 
as deprived us of the right which by that 


The complaints made in the first instance 
had never ceased, for the vexations of the 
Oporto Company had still gone on in- 
creasing. ‘The time would shortly come 
| when perhaps he should go further into the 
subject, as regarded its bearings on the 
general interests of commerce. For the 
present he should only contend, that his 
Majesty’s Government had a strict right 
to do what it was doing, and he was pre- 
pared to prove that it would be attended 
with no danger whatever to our intercourse 
with Portugal. He had no objection 
whatever to grant the first three papers 
moved for by the noble Lord, but the 
fourth decument he could not grant, nor 
indeed could it be demanded upon any 
ground of delicacy or propriety. It must 
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be obvious to the noble Lord, that a pro- 
position calling for copies of instructions 
given to the commander of his Majesty's 
ships in the Tagus could not and ought 
not to be acquiesced in. 

Lord Strangford regretted exceedingly 
that the noble Earl should have felt him- 
self ashamed of the diplomacy of England, 
as exercised in his person. He would ask 
the noble Earl, what it was he really 
meant? All the noble Earl had said upon 
this point had no more to do with the 
diplomacy of 1810 than with any ordinary 
topic that came under their Lordships’ 
consideration. It was not correct to state 
that he had not done all in his power to 
induce the Portuguese Minister to agree 
to a revision of the Methuen Treaty. He 
could not help complaining that his noble 
and learned friend on the Woolsack had 
been all through his speech fighting against 
shadows, which he himself had raised. He 
would call upon his noble and learned friend 
to state what it was that he (Lord Stranz- 
ford) had said in praiseof the Bourbons. He 
had not said one word in praise of them; 
on the contrary, his remarks were in direct 
reprobation of their conduct. ‘* My noble 
and learned friend,” continued the noble 
Viscount, ‘fought to recollect the close 
friendship and intimacy that subsisted be- 
tween us twenty-five years ago, when we 
were brother Secretaries together at this 
same Court of Lisbon, on which so much 
has been said to-night, when we lived toge- 
ther like Helen and Hermione; and | am 
not a little surprised that he should now 
turn round and visit with his condemnation 
those principles which he himself held in 
the days of his innocence and youth. 
Entertaining, however, such an opinion of 
his consistency, I should not be surprised 
in finding (should he and I live so long) 
that in 1857, twenty-six years hence, he 
supports the same opinions, with regard 
to the sugar-growers of the West Indies 
and wine-growers of Portugal, that he did 
in L806. 

The Lord Chancellor explained. He did 
not impute to his noble friend any parti- 
cular affection for the Bourbons. He had 
only remarked on the different light in 
which his noble friend looked upon the 
government of the Bourbons, as contrasted 
with the present government of France. 
He could not be charged with inconsist- 
ency, either upon questions of colonial or 
general policy, merely because he happen- 
ed to feel less apprehensive now of the 
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consequences which might result from the 
abolition of negro slavery than he had been 
twenty-six years ago. 

Motion, with the exception stated by 
Earl Grey, agreed to without a division. 
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LOL EP OL EPPO 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, Feb. 21, 1831. 

Minures.] New Members sworn. Hon. J. S. WorTLEY, 
for Bossiney; and Sir W. Horng, for Bletchingley. 

A new Writ was ordered for Wigan, in the room of J. A. 
Hopson, who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the Election for 
the Town of Wexford reported, that Wa. WiGRAM, esi. 
was not duly elected, and that Sir E, C. DERING ought to 
have been returned, Clerk of the Crown ordered to 
amend the Return, 

Bills. The Colonial Trade Bill was read a second time. 
Heritable Infeofments Bill was read a second time. The 
Exchequer Bills Bill was read a second time. A Bill to 
amend the 6th of his late Majesty (the Bankrupt Acts) 
brought in and read a first time. The Select Vestries Bill 
was read a second time. 

On the Motion of Mr. HuGues IIUGHEs, 

the particulars of all applications made to his Majesty's 


tcturns ordered. 
Commissioners, appointed by virtue of the Act 58 Geo. 
5rd, ec. 45, for building, and promoting the building, of 
additional Churches in populous parishes ; for their assent 
to the building and endowing of Churches or Chapels, 
under the 5rd section of the Act of 7 and 8 Geo. 4th, e. 
72, specifying those which have been complied with, and 
the conditions of compliance, and those which have be 
refused, with the grounds of refusal:——On the Motion of 
Mr. Lams, the quantity of Sheep’s and Lamb's Wool im- 
ported into Great Britain between 5th January, 1850, and 
oth January, 1851, specifying the Countries from which it 


came, the quantity that has paid a Duty of 1d. per pound, 


and the quantity that has paida Duty of dd. per pound; also, 
the quantity of foreign Woel which has been re-cexported 
during the same period, and the Countries to which it has 
been sent, 
Bond on ist January last; also, the quantity of 
Sheep's and Lamb's Wool, exported from Great 


between 5th January, 1850, and 5th January, 1851, speci- 


and the quantity remaining Warchoused under 
British 
Britain 


fying the countries to which it has been sent; also, state- 
ment of the number of Houses in each City, Borough, 
and Town, in En, 
Parliament, and the greatest number of Electors polled at 
at any period during the 


and and Wales, sending Members to 


any Election within the samme, 
Jast thirty 
from the returning officers. 
Petitions presented. Against the Tythe System, by Sir W. 
Fouckes, from Walsoken, and other places in Norfolk: 
By Lord EsrinGron, from the Agriculturists of South 
Moulton, and the Parish of Bradford, Devon. By the 
same noble Lord, from Navan, for the Repeal of the 
Vestries (Ireland) Act; from the Candle Makers of Ply- 
mouth, fora continuation of the License to make Cand 


years, so far as the same can be ascertained 


from Collumpton, complaining of the low rate of Wages 
in the Cloth Manufacture, and asking Relief. By Mr. 
Hart Davis, from Bristol, tion in the 
Timber Duties; and from the Ship-owners of the same 
place, for a Reduction of the Duties on West-India pro- 
duce. By Mr. B. Hoy, from the Isle of Wight, inst 
the proposed Tax on Steam Vessels. Fora Gencral Fast, 
by Lord Bernarp, from Iver:—By Mr. A. DuNCoMBE, 
from East Retford. By Mr. SHaw, from the Bankers 
and Merchants of Dublin, praying that, whatever measure 
might be adopted for the Abolition of Negro Slavery, due 
regard might be had to existing interests; from the Calico 
Weavers of Dublin, praying fora Revision of the Duty 
on Cotton; from an individual named Hamilton, against 
the practice of Duelling; and from the Corporation of 
Smiths of the City of Dublin, praying that a Session of 
Parliament might be held in that City every third year, 
For the Abolition of Slavery, by Mr. JouN Woop, from 
Clithero, and various classes of Dissenters at Wigan. By 


against the alter 
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Mr. S. 
Soap; 
Kildare-streect Society. 
Mr. Benetr, from 
mucnaley, Whitstable, 
1 from Leeds, Kent, prayi 
_with Irelan d. 
hon. Member said, that he concurré 
in the prayer of all these Petition 
the exception of that which called for a 
Repeal of the Union. ] 
By Mr. Fyscurz Paumer, from 
and from the 


Window Tax. 


Bankrupt Laws. 


tice, from Limerick, 
and from Carrobrow, aga inst further Grants to the 
For a Reform in Parliament, by 
Devizes : By Mr. Hopers, from 
and the Lathe of Aylesford, Kent; 
ng for a Repeal of the Union 


d 


e 
1 
n } 


Reading, for Reform; 


same persons, against the House 

Bankrupt Laws.] The Sheriffs of 
London presented the Petition of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of 
the City of London, in Common Council 
assembled, praying for an amendment of 
the Bankrupt Laws. 

Mr. Alderman Wood supported the pe- 


ogi and represented, that the abuses of 


ed loudly for a 


accounts 


the present system call 
remedy. The manner in which 
were kept eauied to frauds. 
Seventy Commissioners made a bad Court, 
and there was not a merchant or trader in 
the city of London who would not rejoice 
it abolished. Among the 
ruptey Judges there should be at lea 
mercantile man; for the decision of 
questions which came before them rather 
required a knowledge of business 
accounts than of law. 
see a speedy reform. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman also supported 
the petition, and condemned the expense 
and abuses of the present state of the 


2TOss 


to see Bank- 


st one 


law. 
alone who complained of the evil, but the 
whole country felt the necessity of 
change. The number of sinecure 

now connected with the Court, viel 

least 6,0001, a year, and it ought to be 
reformed, if it were only to get rid of 
them. 

Mr. J. Smith was glad that the matter 
had been taken up in the way it now was, 
and hi that before the end of 
Session there would be an alteration of the | 
law. The number of Commissioners ought 
to be reduced, and the Court ought to sit 


OY: a, 
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continually. 
Mr. Warburton said, 
worse than 


that nothing could 
system. 
had 


the 
lawyers 
‘fore the 


be 
twenty-three 
their opinions be 


present 


who civen 


vi 


Chairman, and before the Commissioners 


of inquiry, one orly had been in favour of of the proceedings. 
The primary tribunal | was from the inhabitants of Stockport, in 


the existing system. 


; with | 
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gainst the Drawback on | and the court of appeal were equally un- 
satisfactory. 
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Parliamentary Reform. 


They provided the maxi 
num of espeese and delay, and the mini- 
mate of justice 
.O ‘Donnell said, that only one sys- 

than the present 
Bankrupt-laws in this country, and that 
was the system which prevailed i in Treland. 
He did not, however, agree in the opinion, 
that the Judges of the Ban 
should be merchants; no 
make a good Judge who was 
quainted with law. 

Petition Jaid on the Table 

Mr. Alderman Thompson presented 
Petition to the same eftect from the Bank 
ers, Merchants, and Traders of the City ol 
London. The Lord Chancellor was about 
to bring Ina bill on this subject, for 
which he felt bound, on behalf of these 
petitioners, sincerely a thank that noble 
and learned Lord. He understood that 
the principle of that measure was to be, 
that there should be Court, 
for the despatch of busi- 
there ought to be one 
or three, or five, he did not now 
but he had no doubt the 
vas to be made would 
The 1 expen 
Coan ‘eded = the 
Court of King’ 
and nobody 


worse 


krupt Court 
man could 
not ac- 


one sitting 


Fuage, 
an opinion, 
alteration which 
be for the better. 
the Bankrupt 


ense of either the 


preset nt 
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i¢ Common P 
one moment 
preciating the utility of these Courts, 
comparing the business they transacted to 
the business of the Baukruptey Com- 
niussioners. 


Petition to lie 
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ieas, 
think of de- 


ich or 


on the Table. 


FORM. -—— S11 
Mr. J. Wood 


PARLIAMENTARY Ri 
TINGS OF THE Hovusr.]} 
said, he had three very important Ps 
titions to present, praying for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. ‘The first was from 
Downton, in Wiltshire, and the petitioners 
tated that the se of the 
that borough consisted only of six 
, who were ‘sae of one noble 
Lord, aod that, on the day of election, 
the practice was, for his Lordship’s agent 
to go round with a bag of parchments, 
| which were distributed among the parties 
|to ratify their qualification. Having 


in- 


Committee of | served this purpose, the parchments were 
vhich his hon. friend opposite had been | re-deposited in the bag, and carried away 


This constituted the whole 
The next Petition 


by the agent. 
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Cheshire, and they stated, that within a 
distance of twenty-five miles around them, 
there was a population consisting of no 
less than 900,000 souls, all of whom were 
without Representatives. The third Pe- 
tition was from Rochdale, and was very 
numerously signed. The individuals from 
whom this pe tition came expressed an 
opinion, in which he entirely conc urred— 

namely, that whatever measure of Reform 
might be brought forward by his Majesty’s 
it must be ineffectual and 
unless itembraced Vote by 


Government, 
unsatisfactory, 
Ballot. 

An hon. Member said, t 
meeting, recently heid in Berkshire, 
Karl Radnor had expressed 
most that his patronage should 
be taken from the borough 
Downton. 

Mr. J. Wood said, he entertained the 
highest respect for the Earl of Radnor, 
and he was far, very far, from imputing 
any blame to that estimable nobleman. 
The system was what he blamed, and not 
the individual. 

On the Motion that the Petitions be 
printed, 


Mr. 


that, at a public 
the 
of 
anxious 
away 


S of 


tremely late hours to which the sitting 


the House were prolonged. 
impossible, with such a practice, that the 
public business could be properly vone 
through; and, therefore, it was his in- 
tention to move, to-night, that the 
should adjourn at half-past eleven unless an 


understanding were expressly come to, that | 


thev should rise at twelve, at the latest. 

Mr. H. Gurney was of opinion, that no 
business could be gone through if bon. 
Members persisted in the practice of ma- 
king speeches, upon mere incidental ques- 
tions, upon the presentation of petitions. 
The modern practice of doing that was 
the cause why the House was able to 
transact so little real business. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman thought, that 
nothing interfered so much with the public 
time as the practice of making long 
speeches on the presentation of petitions. 

Mr. O'Connell repeated what he had 
already stated, and observed at the same 
time, that, in future, hon. Members would 
be deterred from filling the Chair, if they 
were detained in it to endure a fatigue 
which must wear out the most robust 
constitution. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, the House 
possessed sufficient power to prove to the 


himself 


of 
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O'Connell a of ~~ ex- | 
| that were not done, 
It was aed 


House | 
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hon. member for Waterford that it dis- 
regarded his taunts and threats of inter- 
ruption. If the hon. Member persisted 
in the course he proposed, he (Sir M. W. 
Ridley) hoped to see him speedily defeated 
a Resolution of the ici 
Mr. Hume felt quite surprised at the 
tone in which the hon. Baronet spoke, 
there was nothing whatever to call for it 
in what had been said by the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterford. His own opinion was, 
that no public business could possibly be 
well done after twelve o'clock, and, there- 
fore, if an adjournment was moved, he 
shonld certainly support the proposition. 
Mr. W. Du 
the manner in which this discussion was 
provoked by the hon. member for Water- 
ford, at an hour appointed for the recep- 
tion of petitions. If the hon, Member 
desired to put the question to the test, his 
to bring it before the 


by 


as 


ecombe must pron st against 


proper 
flouse in a recular manner. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had no idea that he, 
others who agreed the hon. 
member for Waterford upon this subject, 
should be thus lectured with recard to it. 
Hehadno idea that Standing Orders should 
be kept up if they were not observed. If 
it would be better to 
The complaint 

vey bad 
He (Mr. 
cht when 
speech 


course Was, 


with 


get ridof them altogether. 
about long speeches came with a 
rrace from the Alderman. 

Hunt) was present the other ni 
the hon. Alderman madea 
which drovenearly allthe Membe 
House. He certainly would support the 
motic for an adjournment at 


o'clock, 


hon. 


1 
tone 
=) 
7 
soutorthe 


at twelve 


Mr. Warburton suggested, the 
further discussion of this question should 
be postponed. 

Petitions to be printed. 


that 


Suprriy.j On the Motion of Lord 
Althorp, that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee of Sap ply, 
APOLOGY FORTHE USE OFAN Improper 
Term.] Sir 1. Graham said: although, 
Sir, there is this pressure of et busi- 
[ feel myself unwillingly obliged te 
intrude upon you a subject “of a private 
nature; and perhaps the when 
they come to learn the reason of my doing 
so, will be inclined to pardon me. Tam 
the more reluctant to do so, as the subject 
has reference toa preceding debate. It 
will be in the recollection ve: Members, 
that on a former evening, in the heat of 


ness, 


House, 
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an extempore address to the House, I used 
the word “* demagogue.” That word has 
given offence to an hon. Member, and he 
has sent to ask me whether that word was 
ineant toapply to him. Consistently with 
truth Lam able to state, that at the moment 
when I used that expression, I did not use 
it with reference to the hon. member 
for Clare, he being the individual who has 
asked me to state whether the expression 
was meant to apply to him. At the mo- 
ment I used the expression, he was sit- 
ting behind me, I was not aware that he 
was in the House at the time, and I can 
conscientiously state, that I did not know 
he was present, and did not intend the 
word to apply tohim. So far, Sir, [ have 
stated in compliance with the wish of a 
noble friend. I will now, on my own 
part, say a few words with reference to 
another hon. Member; Ili use the ex- 
pression complained of with reference to 
another hon. Member, whom I now see 
present, and I now wish to say, that when 
I recollect he was not then present— when 
I recollect the declaration he once made 
—a declaration that ought to make him 
more cautious in his language towards 
others, and to make others more cautious 


Supply. 
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clearly understood, for a great deal of 
misconception prevailed with regard to it. 
He thought it most extraordinary that 
the right hon. Baronet, when giving an 
explanation to an hon. Member of that 
House, should allude to him in so un- 
called for a manner. 
Here the matter closed. 


Corton Trape.] Lord Althorp said, 
he took that opportunity of making a 
few observations which were probably 
expected from him. He wished to state 
the arrangement which he had now made 
with regard to the Cotton Trade. On a 
former night he had been asked a question 
on this subject, and had declined to answer 
the question until he had seen the de- 
putation from Manchester. That de 
putation had been in town—he had had 
a communication from the members of it, 


| and he believed he had settled the matte: 


in their language towards him, and more | 
especially when | recollect the situation in | 


which that hon. Member now stands with 
regard to the Government, I frankly and 
fairly confess, that I am sorry I used that 
expression, 

Mr. H. Davis reminded the House 
that immediately after the expression had 
been used, the right hon. Baronet declared 
that he had used it in the heat of debate, 


and not with reference to the hon member | 


for Clare, who then complained of it. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he was most 
unexpectedly and uunecessarily adverted 
to by the right hon. Baronet. He did 
not think that what the right hon. 
Baronet had said respecting him ought to 
have been said under the semblance and 
guise of an apology to another. He 
utterly denied that he had ever made use 
of any language, either there or elsewhere, 
except such as a Christian might have 
uttered, or a man might be prepared to 
vindicate, in the sincerity of truth. The 
right hon. Baronet had alluded to the 
situation in which he (Mr. O’Connell) 
stood in reference to the Government. 
He would take good care, however, to be 
early in his attendance in this House, 
with a view of having that situation 








to their satisfaction. The mode in which 
he now proposed to regulate the trade was, 
to take off immediately the tax on Printed 
Cottons, and to convert the ad valorem 
duty of six per cent to five-eighths of 
a penny on cotton now imported, and not 
to allow the drawback. That would not 
have the effect of making any alteration 
with regard to East-India cottons. TH: 
ought to add, that he intended to allow 
the drawback on exportation for the space 
of three months. 


West Inpres.] The Marquis of 
Chandos said, he found that, after re- 
peated intimations had been given that 
relief should be afforded to the suffering 
interests of the West Indies, no relief was 
now to be afforded them. ‘The distress in 
the West Indies was exceedingly great, 
and it arose principally from the tax on 
sugar—a tax which, he reminded the 
Government, was a war tax, and ought to 
have been abolished at the end of the war, 
but which had still been continued, and 
was not now proposed to be taken off. 
He asked his Majesty’s Ministers, in the 
arrangement they were about to make, 
that they would consider seriously the 
situation of the West-India colonies ; 
and one of the principal objects of his 
Motion was, to press that subject on thei 
notice. Their financial plan was not 
now arranged—their Budget was not 
finally made up—and he called upon the 
right hon. member for Dover to support, 
on this occasion, the opinions he had held 
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before he became a member of the Govern- 
ment. He would refer to the statement 
made last year by the right hon. Member, 
ona debate on this subject. The right 
hon. Member then stated, that he was 
most anxious to protect the West-India 
interest. That protection, however, had 
not been atiorded, and was not now even 
promised. He called on the House to 
consider what must be the feelings of men 
to whom such protection had been pro- 
mised, but who were not happy enough to 
obtain its advantages. The measure which 
had been introduced for their benefit had 
been subsequently withdrawn. He _ re- 
peated, that the financial arrangements 
were incomplete, and the Budget not 
fully settled. He, called, therefore, on 
the Government to go along with him; 
and especially he called on the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Control, 
to support him in the application he now 
made, on behalf of the West-India colo- 
nies, to the serious attention of the Govern- 


ment. That right hon. Member had _ re- 


corded his opinion in favour of the West | 


The 


very 


Indies, and could not now retract it. 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, 


truly, that he saw a strong necessity for | 


interfering on behalf of the colonies, and 
he had advised that practical relief should 
be afforded to them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had voted in a division of 144 
on a Motion which he (the Marquis of 
Chandos) had the honour of submitting to 
the House. He trusted that something 
beneficial for the West-ladia proprietor 
would be brought forward. The financial 
statementof thenoble Lord had indeed been 
materially changed, but,as the Government 
appeared to be at sea with respect to finance, 
he hoped that some plan which would afford 
relief to the West-India interest would 
be now submitted. He was exceedingly 
desirous that relief should be extended to 
those who were suffering. He not only 
asked relief for the distresses of the West- 
India planters, but also for the people of 
England. With respect to the colonies, 
he did not agree with those hon. Members 
who wanted to dissolve the union between 
them and this country. If any such pro- 
position were submitted to this House, 
he should be one of the last men to give 
it his support. He knew the value of 
the colonies too well ever to desire such 
a thing: and he hoped the House would 
attend to their interests, for their interests 
were also the interests of this country. 
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It was to the naval power of the country 
that we were indebted for the colonies; 
and, as he had before said, he hoped they 
would be scrupulously preserved. He 
would implore his Majesty’s Ministers not 
to disregard the petitions which were pre- 
sented to that House in favour of the 
West-India proprietor, nor disregard the 
petitions which came from all parts of the 
empire on the subject of slavery. That 
was a question which merited their at- 
tention, and he hoped to see it speedily 
settled. He stood up in that House to 
advocate the of the West-India 
planter, as a free and independent Mem- 
ber; and he begged to call for the sup- 
port of Ministers, on the score of princi- 
ple, of consistency, and of justice, to the 
resolution which he would read. 
The noble Lord then concluded with mov- 
ing the following resolution as an amend- 
ment to Lord Althorp’s motion. ‘ That 
the distressed condition of the West-India 
planters demands the and im- 
mediate consideration of this House, with 
a view to their relief.” 

Mr. Keith Douglas seconded the Mo- 
tion. He expressed his regret at the 
course which his Majesty’s Ministers had 
thought proper to pursue, and his disap- 
pointment at hearing the financial arrange- 
meuts of the Government. He felt con- 
vinced, when he heard them, that no relief 
was intended for our lonz-sufterine colo- 
nies though that had been promised over 
and overagain. Now, however, it was found 
out, thatlegislation could give no relief, but 
that was a position which could not be 
maintained. He knew that the Board of 
Trade had investigated the subject with 
the createst care, but he was satisfied 
that the papers for which he had moved 
and which were then on the tables of the 
House would warrant a different conclu- 
sion from that come to by the right hon. 
Those papers showed, at 


cause 


now 


ser1ous 


Gentlemen. 
least, that unless some relief was speedily 
given to the colonies, they must be com- 
pletely ruined, and his noble friend and 
himself pressed that consideration on the 
House, because they were satisfied that it 
was in the power of the House to afford 
relief. He had on a former occasion ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of some of the 
new taxes proposed, and he wished then 
to add, that the alteration of the tax on 
timber would ruim our North American 
colonies, and injure our shipping interest, 
without conferring any correspondent ad- 
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vantage on the country. Those taxes had 
excited so much disapprobation that the 
noble Lord would necessarily be obliged 
to remodel! his Budget, and in doing that 
he hoped still, that the West-India inter- 
ests might be taken into consideration. 
The difticulties of the West-India planters 
were caused by legislation and they looked 
to legislation, to repair the evils it had 
inflicted. The Legislature had always 
restricted the Colonial trade to British 
shipping and the Mother country. All 
the produce of those colonies was required 
to be sent to England in British ships, and 
all their supplies were imported only from 
Britain ; out of that legislation onerous en- 
gagements had arisen, trade was made 
costly, the restrictions were a burthen on 
all the parties and their profits were sacri- 
ficed to the public benefit. On that 
ground, the West Indians called for re- 
lief and they saw that it might be granted 
to them by lowering or removing the war- 
duty on sugar. The legislature too had 
thought proper to prohibit the removal of 
slaves from one colony to the other, and 
the consequence was, that more were found 
in one place than were wanted, while in 
another island, there was a want of hands. 
In the island of Cuba and at the Brazils, in 
consequence of the continued importation of 
Slaves, sugar could be grown at a much 
lower rate than in our colonies. In them 
a slave cost 100/. while one could be im- 
ported at an expense of 40/. The im- 
ported slaves were in general unencumbered 
effective labourers, while in our colonies, 
where they were bred a great part of the 
population was inefiective. Thus the 
English planter had only thirty-four effec- 
tive labourers out of 100 slaves, while the 
Brazilian planter had fifty five. Our colo- 
nies producing more sugars than could 
supply our own markets, the surplus was 
sent to the continent, where it met this 
cheap-grown sugar of Cuba, and the 
Brazils, and would sell for no more than it. 
The price of Sugar had been beat down 
from 64s. per cwt. to 24s. giving, after 
deducting the charge for conveyance to 


Europe, 15s. 6d. to cover the expense of 


cultivation, which it had been proved over 

and over again was not sufficient. The 
country was hardly consistent in its wishes 
to abolish slavery in our colonies while it 
was anxious to benefit by the low price 

of slave-grown sugar. It professed great 
anxiety to abolish slavery, but refused all 
assistance to those who were engaged in 
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the unequal contest of producing sugar 
without the importation of fresh slaves. 
If the present system were allowed to con- 
tinue, the competition between the slave- 
importing countries and our colonies must 
end in the ruin of the latter. When that 
was the case those people who had been 
so anxious to abolish slavery, would find 
that they must draw all their supplies 
from countries that still carried on the 
Slave-trade, and over which they had not 
the smallest control. By not assisting 
the English planter, then, they would per- 
petuate that crime which the public voice 
had loudly condemned, and which the 
country had been at great e xpense to put 
down. He hoped, therefore, that his 
Majesty’s Government would reconsider 
the sub ject, and for the interests of hu- 
manity, in compliance with the public 
voice, and in contemplation of the colonial 
and shipping interests of the country, vive 
relief and encouragement to the planters 
of our own colonies, where slavery was in 
the progress of melioration, and where the 
slave-trade had been happily extinguished. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson expressed his sur- 
prise, that the noble Lord should have in- 
troduced a debate upon the sucar-duties, 
and on the colonies, upon a_ proposition 


for the House to go into a Committee of 


Supply—a motion which, if acceded to, 
would have the ettect of retarding the 
Supply. There was no disposition on the 
part of Government to disregard the in- 
terests of the West-India pl lanters—no dis- 
position to prevent an inquiry into the 
subject, and his hon. friend had only done 


justice to the Board to which he belonged, 


when he admitted, that it had carefully 
investigated the subject. What he com- 
plained of was, that the noble Lord had 
not brought forward his Motion in a more 
regular way, instead of taking the present 
opportunity of submitting it to the House 
on the present occasion, when a motion 
was before the House to go into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. He (Mr. P. Thomson) 
would not follow his hon. friend who had 
seconded the Amendment, through all his 
statements; but he should be doing him- 
self injustice if he did not enter somewhat 
at large into the subject, with a view of 
showing that the mode pursued by Govern- 
ment was a true and sound course. If 
the Government did not consent to a re- 
duction of duty upon West-India produce, 
it was because they considered the revenue 
could not spare it; and because neither 
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of the proposals submitted to the Govern- 
ment by the West-India planters was cal- 
culated to attain the object in view, or was 
consistent with the public welfare. The 
noble Lord had but done him justice in 
stating what he had done. He would ac- 
cept with pleasure the words which had 
been quoted. He was anxious and desirous 
that the West-India interest should be 
protected. He would go farther, and 
say, that he 
seeing the West-India proprietor pro- 
tected, but that all his Majesty’s subjects, 
whether in this country or the colonies, 
should be protected and assisted. ‘The 
only difference between the noble Lord 
and him was, that he would never consent 
to sacrifice the interests of one 
those of another, or seek to promote the 
prosperity of particular branches of our 


O 


trade at the expense of the general pros- | 
Lord must have made | 


perity. The noble I 
a slight mistake when he supposed that he 
had voted in support of the noble Lord’s 
motion on the occasion alluded to. Who- 
ever voted with the noble Lord on that 
occasion, he certainly was not one, though 
he had divided in favour of the motion of 
his right hon. friend (Mr. C.Grant). He 
should have no objection to see the duty 
taken off sugar, provided it could be done 
without injury to the revenue; but there 
were other taxes which pressed more heavily 
upon the community, and these he would 
rather see removed. With respect to the 
proposed financial measures, it was im- 
possible, in the state of the revenue, to 
reduce theduty on sugar. His noble friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had, in 
his financial statement, calculated the 


was not only desirous of 





party to 


| sugar 


result of his propositions, leaving only a | 


very small surplus. He would put it to 
the noble Lord—he would put it to the 
people of England—whether more had 
not been done for the general benefit by the 
Government, in removing the tax on sea- 
borne coal, and the tax on candles, than 
would be effected by the repeal of the duty 
onsugar? He ditle red from the noble Lord 
with respect to the ground upon which the 
duty on sugar ought to be removed. He 
(Mr. P. Thomson) had never advocated the 
principle of the reduction of that duty on 
the ground of its being beneficial to the 
manufacturer or grower, but because it 
pressed heavily on the consumer. He 
would maintain, that if the duties were 
taken off sugar, it would not benefit the 
West-India proprietors, as it would not 
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give them a monopoly, and until they had 
a monopoly, no reduction could be of any 
benefit to them. ‘There was one-fourth 
more sugar exported from the West-Indies 
than was wanted in this country; and as 
long as that was the case, the price of sugar 
here would be reculated by the price which 
could be obtained for the surplus abroad. 
In addition to the nominal but not real 
monopoly of our market, which, in fact, they 
already enjoyed, they must get, therefore, 
Same pony Ot te yee ‘ntal markets, ora 
power of keeping the cheap sugars of Cuba 
or the Brazils out of them, any re- 
duction of duty could afford them a great 
relief. He believed that lowering the duty 
would tend, in a great measure, to stimu- 
late the growth of the cheap sugars, at 
least till the country could consume all 
the surplus of the West Indies. He was 
quite ready to admit, therefore, that a 
reduction of duty would benefit the con- 
sumer, but he denied, that it would confer 
any immediate benefit on the planter. 
Lookin: , mdeed, at the interest the 
then he was still prepared to 
recommend a reduction of the duty on 
whenever that could be effected; 
but he did not think, that the case was 

urgent that the iue ought to be 
sacrificed, financial resources of 


betore 


of 


oe 
= 


consumer, 


so revel 
and the 
the country exposed to hazard, by com- 
plying with the wishes of the West-India 
planters. His hon. friend, in the state- 
ment which was laid before the Board of 
Trade, ureed the propriety of the Govern- 


ment giving bounty of 5s. 3d. per cwt. 
on all sugar imported into this country 
from the West Indies. The planters urged 


thison the ground of the restrictions which 
the mother-country imposed on the trade 
of the colonies. He was happy to see, 
indeed, that the West-India interest had 
not broucht forward that claim on that 
occasion: they had not submitted it to 
Parliament, and it was no part of the pro- 
position then before the House. Still he 
might be allowed to state, that if con- 
ceded, it would have amounted to the 
moderate sum of 1,200,000/. taken from 
the pockets of the people, and tranferred 
to those of the West-India planters. His 
hon. friend seemed to think it an evil and 
a hardship, that the colonists were obliged 
to send all their produce to England in 
British ships; but the fact was, that the 
freight of them was so much cheaper than 
any other, that from 30 to 40,000 tons of 
Brazilian produce was annually sent to 
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Europe by our shipping. His hon. friend 
seemed also to think, 
dians sustained a great loss by being 
obliged to take all their manufactures from 
this country: he calculated, in fact, that 
our manufactures were 15 per cent dearer 
than others, and that, 
the West Indies were taxed to the amount 
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| that this abominable traftie should be put 


that the West-In- | 


| s 


by this regulation, | 


down. The Government had, in fact, 
been unceasing in its exertions to attain 
that object, and till that was attained, he 
aw no hope of effectual relief to the West- 
India planter. He regretted very much 
that his hon. friend should have referred 


| to the Budget with feelings of asperity, 


of 370,000/. for the benetit of the English | 


manufacturer. But was it not a notorious 
fact, that the greater part of the manu- 


factured articles required in the West In- | 


dies could be obtained much cheaper from 
Britain than from any other part of the 
world. Those very articles were taken 
from this country to the colonies of other 
countries, to which our fiscal regula- 
tions did not extend. Another grievance 
the planters complained of was, that the "y 
were obliged to draw 
lumber from our North 
nies; that he admitted was an evil, 
and the Bill before the House, for regu- 
Jating the intercourse between the colo- 
nies, ‘would remedy it in part, though not 
to the extent of giving the whole supply 
of our colonies into the hands of the 
United States, which he thought would 
neither be consistent with political wisdom 
nor advantageoustothe West-India islands. 
Another poimt was, the admission of our 
refined sugar into foreign countries, which 
our Government could not compel, and 
he knew no means by which this could be 
effected, except by the planters refining it 
themselves, and sending it as cheap to 
Europe as the sugar of the Brazils. It 
had been said, too, that the West Indies 
might be relieved by the admission of rum 
ata lower rate of duty; but if the Govern- 
ment were to attempt that, it would be 
opposed by all the country gentlemen of 
the empire. Scotland and Ireland would 
be up in arms, and he could conceive no 

way by which the opposition could be 
overcome, unless the eloquent advocates 
of the West-India planters could persuade 
the distillers, and farmers, and maltsters, 
and landowners of England, that their in- 
terests would not be injured by admitting 
rum at a lower rate of duty than at pre- 
sent. The great source, undoubtedly, of 
the ruin of our colonies was the continua- 
tion of the slave-trade by foreign coun- 
tries. To that point, accordingly, the 
Government had directed its most anxious 
attention, being satisfied that the pecuni- 
ary interests of the West Indies, as well 
as the interests of humanity, required 


‘our West-Indian 


| 


and should have roused the hostility of 
other interests by the manner in whic h his 
hon. friend had preferred the claims 
of the West-Indiagns to the general in- 
terests of the community. It was such 
unwise demands which created throughout 
the community, a feeling of animosity to 
fellow- subjects, and 
which caused that general ery to which 
his hon. friend had referred as pervading 


‘the country at the period of the general 


their supplies of | 
American colo- | 


| the Statute-book; and how long 
| recommendations, 


election; he was sorry his hon. friend 
had thought it necessary to say any thing 
on that point, for he was far from having 
instigated or joined in that cry, though 
he must acknowledge that he was disposed 
to sympathise with those who were its ob- 


jects; and he would beg leave to remind 


the hon. Member, that it was in the power 
of the poomse of E ngland to come to the 
bar of that House, and to ask how long 
the Resolutions of the House of Commons 
of 1822 were to remain a dead letter on 
those 
which emanated from 


| the Government, were to be disregarded, 


| 


| 





| the present discussion to spring 


and its advice unheeded? He bitterly re- 
gretted that any occasion had offered for 
up; and 
he denied that the mode of relief suggested 
would be of any benefit to the West-India 
interests. He protested against the in- 
ference which the noble Lord had drawn 
from the conduct of the Government with 
regard to the present Motion. He felt dis- 
posed to grant every relief possible to the 
West-India interests, and he hoped the 
noble Lord would believe that such was 
his desire; and, 
that, he trusted that the noble Lord would 
think that the subject had much better 
be left in the hands of Government, or 
else under the consideration of the House 
of Commons, than that he should stop the 
Supplies by passing to a division on a 
motion of this nature. 

Mr. Hart Davis observed, that the in- 
terests of the West Indies were of the 
highest importance to this country, for the 
ships and commerce of Great Britain were 
the natural effects of her colonies, and had 
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been fostered, and almost created, by them. 
He was disposed to believe, that the reduc- 
tion of the duties on sugar and rum would 
not have the results that were anticipated 
by the West-India proprietors, but that 
the amount taken off, instead of going 
wholly into their poc kets, would go part 
to the consumers, and part only to them. 
He thought, however, the planters had 
great claims on the consideration of 
Majesty’s Ministers, but, at the same time, 
these claims were a a subje ct of general con- 
sideration, which ought to be deferred, and 
the House ought to be satished that the 
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his | 


future judgment of the Ministers would be | 


exercised as to the relief which it would be 
most proper to afford. He begged, before 
he sat down, to call the attention of the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) to a subject which was of very great 
importance to those interested im it— 
namely, the growth of tobacco in Ireland. 
The noble Lord must be aware of the in- 
tentions of Government on this subject, 
and he would, therefore, be able to attord 
him the necessary information. He wish- 
ed to know, whether it was the noble 
Lord’s intention to bring forward his bill 
for prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco 
inTreland? It was of importance that the 
growers there should be aware of the in- 
tentions of Government to let the cultiva- 
tion of that plant go on there: and it was 
also of importance to those concerned in 
the importation of foreien tobacco to know 
whether they would have to contend with 
the growers of Irish —- as well as 
with the smuggler, pi articularly as they had 
been disappointed i in their expectations of 
a reduction in the duty. He wished also 
to ask another question of the noble Lord ; 
and that was, whether it was intended by 
Government to persist in levying the in- 
creased duty on Canada timber, or whe- 
ther it was the intention to modily the 
original proposition, as brought forward by 
the noble Lord,—or, istly, whether, 
was very gener rally Wi ished, the noble Lord 
would abandon his intention of altering the 
duty on Canadian timber altogether ? 
With regard to the Motion now before the 
House, he was of opinion that the distress 


as 


among the West-India planters was at | 


present at such a height, that in another 
year the remedy would come too late. 
Mr. Robinson hoped that the noble Lord 
would not hastily answer the question of 
the hon. member for Bristol, with regard 
to the duties on timber, because, as the 
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noble Lord well knew, the persons who 
were most interested in that part of the 
noble Lord’s proposition were about to 
submit certain considerations to the Go- 
vernment. As to the subject immediately 
under discussion, the noble Lord who had 
brought it forward had established that 
creat distress existed in our West-Indian 
and, indeed, that had not 
denied by the Government. He strongly 
objected to a topic so irritating as that of 
slavery being oe up with a question 
pr rely commercial, like the present. The 
chief ground of complaint of the West- 
Indian proprictors was, as it appeared to 
him, that there had been an infraction 
on the part of the executive Government, 
of a treaty that had been entered into be- 
tween the Government and the West-Indian 
proprietors. The terms of that agreement 
were, that the duties imposed were to be 
considered as a war-tax, and that they 
should not be continued in time of peace. 
Nevertheless, the duties had not been 


, ‘ 
Colones; been 


altered; and this he considered a just 
and strong ground of complaint. He ad- 


mitted that the price of sugar in our mar- 
ket was regulated by the price abroad, but 
he contended, that the price there would 
be raised by such a decrease of duty as 
would extend the consumption of this coun- 
try. With respect to what the right hon. 
Member had said of British vessels bring:- 
ing the produce of the Brazils to Europe, 
that was not because the freight by them 
was less than that by other vessels, but be- 
cause they carried out cargoes there, and 
must of necessity have some to bring back. 
le did not mean to accuse the Government 
of an anti-colonial feeling; but he was sure 
that some of the measures which the Go- 
— had lately proposed would be 
consid ered in the colonie Sas indicative of 
such a feeling. However, he had risen 
chiefly for the purpose of begging the noble 
Lord not to answer hastily the question 
which had been put to him with respect 
to the timber duties, because he was sure 
that the representations which would be 
made to the Government on that subject 
would not be without effect. 

Lord Althorp said, he was pe rfectly 
ready to admit that the distress which 
existed in the West-India interest de- 
manded serious attention, and he should 
not have the slightest objection to agree 
to the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into the whole case. He objected 
to the Motion now before the House, be- 
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cause, if met as such a motion ought to be 


met, it would be impossible that they could | 


go into a Committee of Supply. 


bound to say, that neither the noble Lord | 


nor the seconder of the Motion had in the 
least degree exaggerated the distress com- 


plained of; and he begged to assure the 


He was | 


| 
| 


House, that there was no man more ready | 


than he was, to alleviate that distress, if he 
saw the means of doing so. But with all 
the consideration which he had been able 
to give to the subject, and after the most 
attentive examination of all the circum- 


stances connected with it by the Board of 
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cussing his propositions with regard to 
them. As, however, when that. subject 
came under discussion, he should be pre- 
pared to show, that his proposition would 
not be injurious to Canada, he kad no 
hesitation in stating now, in answer to the 
hon. member for Bristol, that it was not 
his intention to make the slightest alter- 
ation in the proposed timber duties. Re- 
verting to the Motion of the noble Lord, he 


) had only to observe, that although he felt it 


Trade, he must say, that none of the pro- | 


positions which had been brought forward 
as remedies, had appeared to the 
ment capable of being adopted, consistently 
with the general interests of the e country. 
He had been misunderstood with regard 
to what he had said on a former occasion, 
with respect to the sugar dutics. He had 
said, that he did not think that the reduc- 
tion of the duty on sugar would confer any 
great benefit on the planter, and he still 
adhered to that opinion. It was not ne- 
cessary for him on that occasion to enter 
into his reasons for that opinion, especially 
since his right hon. friend near him had 
already stated them to the House. Allow 
him, however, to say, that, in looking at 
the general taxation of the country, it did 
not appear to him that the duty on sugar 
ought to be the first tax to be taken off. 
It had generally been said in that House 
to any Gentleman who proposed that a 
certain tax should be taken off,—‘ You 
must propose a substitute.” Yet, Gentle- 
men had come forward that evening, who, 
after objecting to the taxes which he pro- 
posed to substitute for taxes which he had 
taken off, gravely asked him to take off 
another tax, namely, the sugar duty. 
Now, surely this was not reasonable. He 
would put it to every hon. Gentleman who 
heard him,—he would appeal even to the 
West-Indian proprietors themselves,—whe- 
ther it was not much more to the advantage 
of the country that the duty should be 
taken off coals and candies than off sugar. 
Well, then, after taking off those duties— 
after having proposed taxes in licu of them, 
and after the latter had been objected to, 
could any thing be more unreasonable than 
to ask him to add to his remissions the re- 
mission of the duty on sugar? As to the 
question which had been put to him with 
regard to the timber duties,—this, he ad- 
mitted, was not the proper time for dis- 


» Govern- | 


necessary to resist that Motion, yet, if the 
noble Lord thought, that in a Committee 
any means of reconciling the conflicting 
interests could be devised, he certainly 


should not object to the appointment of 


He was quite sure, 
duty on rum would 


such a Committee. 
that to reduce the 


| militate against many Important interests 


of this country; 





and he was convinced, 
that if he had proposed such a measure to 
the House, he should have proposed it in 
vain. He would not detain the House 
further, but before he sat down he would 
answer a question which had been put to 
him by an hon. Gentleman cpposite (Mr. 


H. Davis), respecting the prohibition of 


the growth of tobacco in [reland. He 
knew that measure to be greatly objected 
to in Ireland, as particularly prejudicial to 
some interests in that country. But he 
meant to accompany the prohibition with a 
reduction of the duty on imported tobacco 
—a measure, by which he believed that 
Ireland would be more generally benefit- 
ted, than by the permission to grow tobacco. 
However, as he had not been ‘able to carry 
into effect his intention to reduce the duty, 
he felt also bound to abandon the prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume concurred entirely with the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) in 
thinking that an inquiry ought to be insti- 
tuted into the condition of those colonies, 
and the most effectual means of remedying 
the distress under which they laboured. 
For his part, he believed that they would 
derive more benefit than injury from the 
letting into the English market more freely 


the sugar of the East Indies, because, if 


that would effect nothing more for them, 
it would at least remove a great part of 
the ill-will which was undoubtedly borne 
towards the West-India interests. He 
would, however, recommend the noble 
Lord to withdraw his Resolution. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that he had so often 
trespassed on the House upon the subject 
referred to in the noble Lord’s Motion, 
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that he should spare both the House and 
himself the trouble of going into the dis- 
cussion on the present occasion. His 
own opinions were well known to be in 
accordance with the Resolution proposed 
by the noble Lord; but he must, however, 
object to its being now brought forward, 
on an occasion and in a manner in which 
it could not fail to obstruct the proceedings 
of the Committee of Supply. He agreed 
with his noble friend in saying, that if the 
noble Marquis should move for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, they (the Ministers) 
would be glad to adopt any measures cal- 
culated to relieve the distresses of the West 
Indies, without prejudice to other interests. 

Mr, Bernal assured his neble friend 
(Lord Aithorp) that it never was his in- 
tention to join in any measure of a factious 
tendency or hostile to the Government. 
If such had been the object of the noble 
mover, he (Mr. Bernal) would not have sup- 
ported hin. 
public duty to his private interest. But 
the subject of the noble Marquis’s Resolu- 
tion forced itself imperiously upon the 
consideration of the House and the Go- 
vernment. He did not blame the present 
Administration more than any former one ; 
but he would say that there had been 
manifested the most neglectful ignorance 
of the West-Indian and other colonial in- 
terests. The West-Indians had been neg- 
lected because they were weak; they had 
been oppressed on account of their imbe- 
cility. He thought that it would have 
been better, had the right hon. Gentleman 
near him not alluded to the question of 
negro slavery. Hle would ask his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did he think that he (Mr. Bernal) would 
join in an endeavour to retard the pro- 
ceedings of the Government? Nor had 
the noble Marquis asked alone for the 
reduction of the duty on sugar, but that 
the whole case of colonial distress should 
be taken into the consideration of the 
House. But the purpose of his noble 
friend would not be attained by a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, in which there would 
be no more than a repetition of stale evi- 
dence which had been already laid before 
the Board of Trade. He was sorry to find 
that they had come at last to this, that they 
should hear the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had so long advocated the principle 
that reduction of taxation was ancillary 
to an increase of consumption, and tended 
ultimately to increase the productiveness 


He would never sacrifice his | 
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of the tax, now say that the reduction 
of a tax upon sugar would not relieve the 
producer, and would injure the Exchequer. 
He believed, that the interests of the West 
Indians and of the inhabitants of the other 
parts of the empire might be mutually pro- 
moted by a modification of the duties on 
sugar and rum and by allowing the use of 
sugar in our distilleries. Sugar had be- 


| come a necessary to the poor man, and his 
| comfort would be much promoted by that 


reduction of duty which would promote 


the prosperity of our colonies. He put it 


| to the whole Government to say, why, if 
| they admitted the distress was not exag- 
| gerated, they could think it fitting in them 
| to postpone one moment, the consideration 


and application of a remedy. 
Mr. C. Grant said, that far from having 
any intention to impute factious or hostile 


| motives to his hon. friend who last addressed 
| the House, he had meant to say, that he 


] 


would himself support the motion, except 


| that it would at present interfere with the 


progress of the Committee of Supply; but 
it had just now been suggested to him 
that the resolution would not have that 
etfect. Since he had heard that, he was 
prepared to agree with the noble Marquis, 
but for the objectionable manner in which 
his motion had been introduced. He, 
however, had heard from the hichest au- 
thority that the resolution would not inter- 
fere with the supplies, and therefore he 
would vote with the noble Marquis. 

Mr. Warburton Te}OIc’ 1 to have heard 
the West-India interest advocated upon 


| principles with which the House could 


; agree. 


for 


j 





He was glad to hear the Member 
Rochester not contendine for the 
monopoly of the supply sugar, but 
requiring an mnerease of consumption as 
the remedy of the producer's distress. He 
suggested that the resolution should be 
prepared in a Committee, and that the 
noble Lord should afterwards introduce a 
bill founded thereupon. 

Sir James Graham was sorry, that he 
could not go the same way that his right 
hon. friend the President of the Board of 
Control would go, if the noble marquis 
should divide the House. He knew that 
the distress existed as described by the 
noble Marquis and he regretted it. But 
the fact had not eseaped the observation 
of the Government. The state of the 
country and had been 
passed in review before them; and it was 
impossible that facts, so striking as those 


ol 


of the colonies 
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mentioned by the noble mover of the reso- | 


lution, and by the hon, Gentleman below 
the gangway, should have escyped the 
notice of his Majesty’s Ministers. He was 
ready to admit that the motion of the 
noble marquis might not obstruct the 
Committee of Supply; but, as he himself 
had often made a Motion of the same sort, 
he knew very well that its success would 
be understood to convey an indirect, but 
intelligible censure upon his Majesty’s 
Ministers. It was quite clear to him, that 
if the Ministers agreed to the motion, be- 
fore to-morrow morning it would be sup- 
posed throughout the country that the 
House had implied an opinion that the 
Ministers had not done their duty. But 
they, having taken into consideration the 
state of the country, had brought forward 
those measures which to them seemed 
most conducive to the general relief. It 
was not to be forgotten that they had done 
everything that was possible for the relief 
of the country, consistently with the main- 
tenance of the civil government and of 
the national faith. In making reductions, 
it had appeared to them that the taxes of 
which the reduction would give the most 
extensive relief, and in the direction in 
which it was most required, were those 
upon coals and candles. Was the public 
faith of this country to be sustained or 
not? But how was it to be sustained, if 
gentlemen opposed the imposition of all 
new taxes, and came forward night after 
night to propose the reduction of succes- 
sive taxes? Gentlemen, therefore, might 
talk of maintaining the public 
preserving the public honour in spotless 
purity; but he would ask, how was that 
to be done if his Majesty’s Ministers were 
called on to take off tax after tax without 
supplying their places by others more 
easily borne? The real question at issue 
was, had the Ministers done rightly or 
not? In considering what taxes ought to 
be reduced, they conceived that those on 
coals and candles were the most fit to be 
repealed. If the House thought that the 
Government had been right, it would sus- 
tain the Ministry, and reject the Motion 
of the noble Marquis. He did not deny 
the existence or the extent of the distress. 
They admitted both ; and they said, that 
they would take the earliest opportunity to 
relieve it. 


Session; but if not, he hoped it would 
take place in the next. His hon. friend 


faith, and of 


He could not say that such an | 
opportunity might occur in the present | House in the consideration of a financial 


question, by referring to the condition of 
ithe slaves. 
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had said, that if a Committee were pro- 
posed he should vote for it. But for what 
purpose should such a Committee be 
appointed? The fact of the distress was 
ascertained already. It was not denied. 
The Government had fully considered it 
with a view to devise the means of its 
alleviation, and they had, consequently, 
asserted, that they could not relieve it by 
the removal of taxes consistently with a 
due regard to the maintenance of the civil 
eovernment and of the national honour. 
They would not hold out a delusive “8 
that they should be able to give relief 
the way in which it was desired for he 
West-India interest, in the present Session. 
It therefore poninlanel for the House to say 
whether it would assent to the Resolution 
of the noble Lord, or support the Ministry 
as the case at present stood? He did not 
wish to put the matter to the House other- 
wise than in a straight-forward, intelligible 
manner. He was sure he spoke the sense 
of his colleagues when he said that they 
did not wish to hold office longer than 
they possessed the confidence of the House 
and of the country. It gave him great 
pain to differ from his right hon. friend, 
Mr. C. Grant, for no man held him in 
more respect, but he had a duty to per- 
form which had higher claims on him 
than personal friendship. He would, 
therefore, throw himself upon the House. 
He hoped that, though he might have 
argued feebly, he had at least expressed 
his sentiments plainly and fairly. 

Sir R. Peel said, that, on the present 
question, he could not take into consider- 
ation the probable effect which the deci- 
sion of the House might have upon the 
relative situation of political parties. In 
the present state of the country, he had 
much higher objects to regard; and he 
was bound to be governed by them in 
giving his vote. He concurred with those 
who lamented the distress of the West 


Indies, and he considered the interests of 


the mother country to be involved in those 
of the colonies. He deeply regretted that 
any irritating topic had been introduced, 
and that they could not discuss questions 
merely fiscal without being threatened 


| with the voice of the people of England. 


He was astonished that a right hon. Gen- 
tleman connected with a financial depart- 
ment should attempt to influence the 


He would assert, that the 
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moral and physical condition of the slaves | 


would most effectually be improved by | 


promoting the welfare of the planters. 
The true way to raise the condition of the 
slave was to restore prosperity to the West- 
Indian colonies. But on the present occa- 
sion he must be governed in his course 
by feelings higher than party or political 
prejudic es. He agreed, that the West 
Indians required relief ; trusted 


and he 
that the noble Lord would be able to give 


encouragement to the hopes of the plant- | 


ers—that thé dutics on sucar 
reduced in the next year. But, in the 
‘ 


present state of the country, the noble 


would be | 


Lord having pledged himself to the reduc- 


tion of the duties on coals and candi 
no satisfactory explanation of the taxes 
that were to be imposed, that he had heard, 
had yet been given, he could not, with due 


‘S, ali 


| it a fit subj ct for in 


regard to the paramount duty of support- | 


ing the public faith, 
off any other taxes. He should be sorry 
also to give any vote which would interfere 
with the progress of granting the supplics. 
He could not vote for the Resolution, 


be- 


concur in the taking | 


on 


cause it might encourage hopes which | 


could not at present be realized. 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who was so aware of the neces- 
sity of supporting public eredit, had not 
kept as attentive an eye to that necessity 
when he supported ~ tax upon transfers, 
and when equitable adjustment was talked 
of on a former occasion. 
that credit, he should vote against the 
Resolution, without regard to any inilu- 
ence it might have upon the state of par- 
ties. At the same time, he would advise 
his noble friend net to accept the offer of 
a committee. The responsibility of at- 
tending to the colonial interest 
year left to the Administration ; 
neglect of them since had not 
sioned by ignorance or denial of the dis- 
but by the inability of the Govern- 


cone 


s was last 
and the 
been occa- 
tress, 
ment to devise means of relieving it, 
sistently with other interests. He 
not, however, think that the reduction of 
the tax upon sugar would afford all the 
desired relief. The right hon. Baronet 
had said, that the question before the 
House was really a party question, and 
that its decision would determine ae con- 
tinuance of the present Ministry. he 
(Sir R. Peel) viewed it in that lig o he 
should think it a sufficient reason for the 
House to reject the motion; as it ought 
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able quantity of arms; but the time 
eranted for the preparation of them was so 
short, 
the Government of this country, 
ing a temporary supply from the Tower, 
which were to be replaced as quickly as 
arms could be manufactured in Birming- 
ham. To that extent these 
were afforded to the French government, 
but immediately to the contractors in 
sirmingham. Lecently a furthe or demand 


request- 


supplies 


was made upon his Maje ‘sty’s Government | 
had not! 


for a large number; but that 
been acceded to, and was merely under 
the consideration of the Ministers. 

Sir Henry Fane wished to know whe- 
ther the noble Lord implied that the ar- 
rangement referred to had been made by 
the late Board of Ordnance ? 

Lord Althorp said, No, no. 

Sir George Clerk wished that the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would state to the House the aggregate 
amount of the Estimates for the current 
year. It was his opinion that, in the 
present state of the country, he ought 
rather to increase than to ditsiuials the 
estimated surplus, for it did not appear 
from what quarter relief was to come. 

Lord Althorp did not at that moment 
precisely remember the amount of the 
whole of the estimates as stated by him 
ona former evening; but, as well as he 
recollected, it was 46,885,000/. It was 
well known that last year’s estimated 
surplus of 00,0002. had been underrated, 
for the beer-duties alone made it rise to an 
amount far beyond that sum; and he was 
sure the House would : agree with him, that 
some of the reductions which he proposed 
could not be altogether unattended with 
success, and that his estimated surplus 
would, like that of his predecessor, be 
increased. 

Mr. Goulburn understood his hon. friend 
to express a wish to know what the esti- 
mates were, as separated from the ex- 
penses of the public Debt, that he might 
have the means of comparing them with 
the estimates of former years. As for his 
own views on the subject, he was quite 
convinced that the noble Lord 
would find it absolutely necessary to im- 
pose other taxes beyond those which he 


opposite 


had announced, or else give up some of 


his reductions. 


Mr. Briscoe asked, if there was to be 


such an increase of troops, what was to 
become of the principle of non-inter- 


that the manufacturers applied to | 
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ference ? In his opinion the yeomanry, the 


Army Estimates. 


constabulary force, and the militia were 
the legitimate and constitutional power to 
which the Government ought to look ; 
and as to taxation, he professed himself 
utterly unable to comprehend how that 
reduction could be brought about without 
a reduction of expenditure. 


Army Estimates.] The House re- 
solved itself into Committee of Supply. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn rose to move the first 
Resolution ; in doing which, and in briny- 
ing under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee the Army Estimates for the present 

rear, he regretted that, it being the first 
time that duty had devolved on him, that 
he should tind himself under the necessity 
of proposing an increase of 6878 men in- 
stead of a diminution. That increase, 
however, was -not founded upon any 
opinion on the part of his Majesty's Cio- 
vernment that any armed intervention 
would be necessary. But when he looked 
at the state of England at the time the 
Government were called on to determine 
the amount of men requisite for the ser- 
vice of the current year, and also, when he 
looked at the state of Ireland, he could 
not but think that the House would agree 
withhim, that the propesed increase did not 
exceed what the necessities of the country 
required. He was sure the House would 
see, that when the present Ministers wer 
called to the direction of affairs, they were 
bound to take every possible precaution 
for the protection of the loyal and well 
disposed portion of the community. He 
felt that he should not discharge his duty 
to the House, nor to his colleagues, if he 
did not, in the first instance, call attention 
to this fact, that the proposed augmenta 
tion did by no means involve increased 
patronage, owing mainly, he was bound 
to say, to the excellent arrangement in- 
troduced by his noble friend him, 
when Secretary at War, by which facilities 
were afforded for the increasing the num- 
ber of recruits, by lowering the standard. 
It had been suggested that a better mode 
would be, to embody the veteran bat 
talions. On the most mature considera- 
tion, the Ministers had arrived at the con 
clusion, that not only the veteran bat 
talions would be less efficient, but event 
ually more expensive. [It should be 
recollected, also, that most of the veteran 
battalions were recruited under Mr. Wynd 


near 





ham’s Act; that they would, therefore, be 
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entitled to increased pensions for every 
month they served. It was also to be re- 


Supply — 


collected, that the half-pay list would be | 


materially affected, by carrying suc 
project into effect, to say nothing of the 
inconveniences which would be attendant 


] 
| 
i 


| 


i 


ay 
a 


upon the number of wives and e 
belonging to the veterans. He wish 
to be understood, that the proposed in- 
crease of the army was to take place, by 
the addition of men to the companies, 


. 
a it 


which might at any time be reduced. As 
to the precise matter then to be brought 


under the consideration of the Committee, 
it was confined to the first eight votes, the 
ninth, relating solely to the Indian army, 
involved no increase of | 
oun - } 44> vr} , 
increased expense on the first exght votes 


ex pe nse, I 1c 


was 199,966l.—there was an apparent in- | 


crease of 210,000/.; but deductions which 
were to be made from that, left it at the 
sum he had mentioned. With respect to 


the Volunteer and Yeomanry force, he 


certainly regretted the reduction which it | 
had undergone in 1827, nor was he dis- | 


posed to measure its utility simply by its 


service, in putting down actual disturbance, 


but also by the effect, which the know- 
ledge that such a force could be imme- 
diately collected, and was at the com- 
mand of persons of property and con- 
sideration, produced towards preventing 
and checking a disposition to riot. There 


would be then an expense of 136,000/. 


for the additional land forces, and nearly 
72,0002. for the Volunteer and Yeomanry 


> 
was not to be an annual expense; and as 
for the sum of 50,0002., stated in 


corps; but it was to be observed, that this 


+] 
Lhe 


Estimates, it would be spread over apericd | 


of three years, in the shape of allowances. 
The right hon. Gentleman complimented 
the late Secretary at War (Sir TH. Hard- 
inge), upon the beneficial alterations he 
had introduced, upon which it would be 
the less necessary for him to enter, as his 
right hon. friend, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, had said all that the oceasion 
required. He concluded by moving, 


“That itis the opinion of the Committee, | 


that the Land Forces for the service of 
the United Kingdom, for the yearensuing, 


be 88,496 men, exclusive of the Regi- | 
ments employed on the territory of the | 


Kast-India Company.” 

Colonel Davies said, that it was his 
intention to oppose the vote, and to pro- 
pose that the grant should be taken for 
three months, for the purpose of referrin 


oe 
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| the Estimates to a Select Committee, with 
}a view to ascertain what reductions upon 
them could be effected, after dulv consi- 
d ring the situation of the country, both 
positive ly and in its relations to the Con- 
tinent. He felt convinced that the for 
now proposed was much larg han th 
country required; and that a vine of 
100,! OOZ. at least micht easily be ¢ mect« d. 
it was to hisno little surprise that he had 
received an intimation that his Resolution 
iwas to he opposed by His Maye sty’s 
Ministers; for, when he had madea si 
milar motion upon the Army Estimates of 
last Vear, he had been suppo ted DY ti 
who now filled the Treasury benches, and ni 
less than ninety-three Members had voted 
with him. He felt the rreatest confidence in 
the integrity of the noble Lord op} Sit 
(the Chancellor of the Exch quer), and if 
he were Prime Minister, he should b 
confident that he would supp rt the Mo- 
tion; but, unfortunately, the noble Lord 
was not the Prime Minister; he had only 
under his charge a great and important 


| department, and he (Colonel Davies) did 
not feel sufficient conf in the noble- 
'man who was Prime Minister, for him to 
give up his opinion, and therefore he 
would take the liberty of always judging 
for himself. In lookine at these estimates, 


mnt 


ic] 
ni 1enee 


he would begin with the year 1821, which 
+} 


me p 
mignt be called the arnus mirabilis of 





extravawance and discussion on these mat- 
ters. In that year, the noble Lord had 
been chained to his seat by the observa 
tions on the Opposition side of the House, 
being pecked at by the vultures there lk 
another Prometheus. I[n_ that wr othe 


81,106, so th it the 


present number was an increase upou that 
+} 


child 


number of troops was 


of 6,936, and the charge was about 
millions; by which it would appear, that 
the increase of the charge now amounted 


to 119,0002.: and yet that estimate wa 


denounced at the time as the most wicked 
'and abominable that had ever been heard 
of. In the year 1822 the number of troops 
| were 71,500, being a diminution of 16,500 
when compared with the present year, 


while the charge at present was 536,0007/. 
more than it had been then. He would, 

now come to the present year, 
in which, though the Ministry 
some credit for the decrease, he must give 


however, 
, 
ne gave 


them still ereater credit for the increase; for 
it appeared, that the total increase might, in 
round numbers, be estimated at 200,0007, 
In the first place, he must object most 


PA Bie, 
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strenuously to the establishment of the 
Deépét Company, as now instituted, for he 
thought that great reduction might be 
made in it without impairing the effici- 
ency of the service in the slightest degree. 
The charge under that head was nearly 
400,0002. Now, how did this arise ? It 
was expedient that the supernumeraries 
and staff, as compared with the rank and 
tile, should be as small as possible. But 
in this establishment, the contrary was 
exactly the case, for the amount of the 
supernumeraries and staff was exactly 
double what it need be. The total amount 
of the commissioned and non-commission- 
ed officers was upwards of 11,000, while, 
in fact, they were wholly unfit for anything 
but to act as a constabulary force, esta- 
blished in the Isle of Wight and other 
places, where they were utterly useless. 
Besides this, the system might be called a 
modern inveotion, for, till after the war, 
no such thing had been heard of. ‘There 
had been recruiting parties indeed; but 
the charge on recruiting had increased in 
spite of the deépdts; 105,342/. was the 
total charge of the recruiting service this 
year; and the charge of the déepdts was 
450,0002.; so that the country had to pay 
550,000/. for the mere expense of re- 
cruiting 3; and, taking it that 10,000 men 
were raised in the year, that would be a 
charge of ©5/. per man. Was not, then, 
this a fit subject for investigation by a 
Committee ? He thought so, and he had 
no doubt that on this point alone there 
might be effected a reduction of 300,0002. 

400,000/. Another point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee was, the garrisoning of the troops. 
In his opinion colonial troops ought to be 
raised in the colonies where they were to 
serve, instead of sending the men out 
there; the consequence of the present 
system was, that there were frequently 
3,000 troops at sea; during which time, of 
course, they were performing no service 
whatever. The principle in this country 
appeared to be, as soon as we got pos- 
session of a colony, to see how many jobs 
we could make of it, while the object of 
other countries was, to make their colonies 
support themselves, or even contribute to 
the mother-country. The Government 
establishments in the colonies generally 
were dn a shameful scale. In Lower 
Canada, for instance, the pay and emolu- 
ments of the Lieutenant-governor amount- 


ed to between 9,000/. and 10,000J, a-year. 
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This was a rate of remuneration totally 
uncalled for, and extravagant to a ridicu- 
lous degree. He would ask, what was the 
class of persons from whom these colonial 
governors were selected? They were gene- 
rally naval or military officers, and no man 
would pretend that the Government could 
not find plenty of them, men of conduct 
and character, who would be very gl id to 
go out and fill such situations for 2,000/. 
or 3,000. a-year. There was no neces- 
sity to support them in state, and the con- 
dition the ‘y were kept in was totally useless 
to the colonies. The Governor of Ceylon 
had been receiving 10,0002. a year for 
salary, besides an allowance of 3,500/. a 
year on another score. Let them compare 
the expense of the British army with that 
of Foreign armies, and the Committce 
would be astonished. The charge of our 
Army and Ordnance amounted to six mil- 
lions (exclusive of the Dead Weight), for 
which sum 94,000 or 96,000 men were 
supported. The French army, under the 
Bourbons, which, by the speech of M. 
Lafitte, appeared now to be considered as 
on much too expensive a scale, consisted 
of 250,000 men, who were supported at an 
expense of 5,200,000/.; and in Prussia, 
where the whole revenue of the country 
did not amount to eight millions, an army 
of 180,000 men was supported. There 
was one principle which, in his opinion, 
might be adopted, effecting a great saving. 


He meant by the adoption of some sort of 


yeomanry arrangement—not a national 
guard, that should appoint its own officers 
and employ its time in presenting peti- 
tions to the king—but a corps that should 
have its officers appointed by the Crown, 
and whose whole movements should be 
under the influence of the Crown. It was 
by arming those who had property, and 
were devoted to the institutions of the 
country, against those who had no pro 
perty, and had no regard for those insti- 
tutions, that true security would be ob- 
tained. The present distress of the coun- 
try was undeniable; and though he should 
be sorry to do anything hostile to the pre- 
sent Gov ernment, no person: il feeling 
could allow him to vote what was uncall- 
ed for by the country, and he must, there- 
fore, refuse the sanction of so humble a 
name as his own to sucha measure, He 
could assure the Ministers, that any pro- 


position of Reform would be an act of 


self-immolation, unless they were pre- 
pared to alter their course in this respect ; 
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for it would be impossible, under that | mentation of the army-—that the state of 
Reform, for any Ministry to hold office , 


for two months, unless they could make 
up their minds to real economy and re- 
trenchment. He should, therefore, move, 
as an Amendment, that the Supply for the 
Army should only be voted from the Ist 
of January to the Ist of April, in order 
that a Committee might be appointed to 
inquire into the expenditure. 

Mr. Beaumont thought, that it was of 
no use for the hon. and gallant Member 
to say, that he wished to see the country 
in abetter condition if he would not help to 
place it there. The hon. and gallant Mem- 


England required an augmentation—that 
the state of France required an augmen- 


| tation—and that, above all, the state of 


} 


ber had asked what there was in the state of | 


the country now which called for additional 
troops; but he need not look far for an 
answer, for there was an hon. and learned 
Gentleman sitting near him, who had said, 
that if he raised his right hand, he could 
put the people in a state of rebellion. 
[A murmur in the House, during which Mr. 
O’ Connell made some observations which 
did not reach strangers.|  1f he had used 
too strong an expression, he was sorry for 
it; but the hon. and learned Member had 
been told before then, that his speeches, 
which began with peace, ended with sedi- 
tion. 
nion also, and that was one of the reasons 
why the Army Estimates were obliged to 


That was his (Mr. Beaumont’s) opi- | 


be of so large an amount. It was not long | 
since the Special Commissions had ter- | 


minated ; 
Russia still called most serious 
attention, so that he could not understand 


why the hon. and gallant Member should 


for the 


and the state of France and of | 


have been at a loss for the motives that had | 


induced the Government to increase the 
number of troops. 

Mr. O’ Connell would not have trespassed 
on the time of the Committee, had it not 
been for the extraordinary attack in the 
extraordinary speech which they had just 
heard. The hon. Gentleman had com- 
menced with an attack on the gallant 
Officer who had preceded him, and had 


then proceeded to show his perfect know- | 


ledge of the state of the country; alter 
which, he had bestowed his meed of dis- 
approbation on him (Mr. O’Connell). He, 
however, begged to invite the hon. Gen- 
tleman to continue that disapprobation, 
for, after the specimen he had given of his 
judgment and intellect, he thought that 
that must be much preferable to his ap- 
plause. The hon. Gentleman had said, 
that the state of Ireland required an aug- 


tussia required an augmentation of the 
army. In order to fight all these Powers 
there was to be an increase to our estab- 


| lishment of 7,000 men; this was, indeed, 


a most extraordinary labour of a mountain 
bringing forth a mouse. The hon. Mem- 
ber had, however, thought proper to at- 
tribute rebellious principles to him (Mr. 
O'Connell), but there was no language, 
consistent with parliamentary usage, suth- 
ciently strong for him to declare his denial 
of the foul aspersion—his rejection of the 
atrocious calumny. The hon. Member 
had talked of his loyalty ; ‘‘ but,” said Mr. 
O’Connell, ‘ I practise loyalty.” [ Cheers. ] 
He knew there would always be a ready 
cheer when any thing was said against him 
(Mr. O'Connell), for he belonged to the 
most afflicted country in the world, oppress- 
ed by famine, which was once said to be 
periodical, and he sought to make her 
sufferings known, and to cause them to 
be redressed. Why was it ina state of 
famine? it was not 
trary, it was the most productive country 
on the face of the earth, and yet its popu- 
lation were starving. He sought to relieve 
his country from this state of 
ness, and if he were to enter into the par- 
ticulars of his conduct, he could easily re- 
pudiate the calumnies which were thrown 
out by the hon. Member. It 


throw out such aspersions, but he would 


by 1 
sterile; on the con- 


wretched- 


was easy to 


treat them—he would not say with con- 


tempt—but with the inditierence they de- 


| 


served. Hewas also accused of sedition: 
but if he had been guilty of it, why had 
he not been prosecuted? He had spoken 
no speech in Ireland at which there were 
not Reporters from two Government papers, 
and when he perceived they had any diffi- 
cultyin procuring accommodation, he took 
eare that it should be provided for them, 
He would ask, then, what it was that in- 
duced the hon. Member to introduce those 
remarks upon him? Was it that he desired 
to court popularity in that House? He 
was, of course, aware, that any attack upon 
him (Mr. O'Connell) was a sure clap-trap 
in that House, and he therefore resolved 
to make the attack, in order to bring down 
acheer. This attack was the second which 
had been made upon him that evening, for 
the only reason, he believed, because 
those who did not choose to assail others, 
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thought they micht safely 


{ COMMONS} 


assail him. | 


He had not said one single word to call for | 
| the vote for the whole year. 


these attacks; but he would pass it over, 
however, with the mere observation, that 


if any man exceeded him in affection for 


the land of his birth, he would allow him, 
but no other person, to be his calumniator. 
He felt that he did not deserve the cen- 
sure which had been cast upon him, and 
in repelling it, he could assure the House, 
that he did so without being actuated by 
one spark of indignation. ‘ 

Colonel Szbthorp regretted, that it was 
deemed necessary to increase the military 
establishment of the country, but as the 
measure was decided upon, he thought 
the cheapest mode of doing so would be, 
by calling out the pensioners, by which 
step, if necessary, 18,000 men might be 
added to the military force of the king- 
dom. i 

Lord Althorp said, he regretted the 
necessity of adding to the military force, 
but he would not then argue for the pro- 
priety of the measure, feeling satisfies 
it was not necessary for him to do so. 
With respect , 
he was willing to admit, 
veral pomts in which reductions 
made, but how was it possible for his 
right hon. friend to do so when just coming 
without the benefit of expe- 
would be imprudent for him 
before he had had 
s, but 


to the rest of the estimates, 
that there were se- 
might be 


into oftice 
? It 
to have 
time to , ike the necessary inquiri 
he (the Chancellor of the Exche quer) could 
assure the House that the strictest Inquiry 
made into every item of expen 
reduced 


to be 


rience 


rone too tar 


should be 
diture, and every office should be 
that might appear on examination 
useless. The hon. and nar eR Colonel 
(Davies) knew, that the vote had neve 
been taken for so short a period; indeed, 
there could be no advantage in taking it 
The other hon. and 
orp) had stated, that 
increasing the army 
out the pensions rs: 


for so short a period. 
gallant Colone!] arg 
the better mode 

would be, 
but as every pensioner would be entitled 
to additional pay for his additional ser- 
vices, andas, in that case, also additional 
oflicers would become requisite, he thought 
it would prove to be by no means the 


by oh 


most economical plan. The families of 
those pensioners would also be thrown 
upon the public, which expense would not 
! men were enlisted 


be incurred if young 
for the service. Upon the whole, he 
thought the House would show very little 


} 
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coufidence in the Government if they did 
not, according to the usual practice, grant 


Sir Henry Hardinge thought the plan 


| proposed by Ministers for increasing th 
;army much the cheapest, and when com 





pleted, he did not believe that it would 
then exceed the usual peace establish- 
ment. He thought that Ministers did 
themselves much credit by resorting to 
the old constitutional force of the country, 
—the yeomanry. As the estimate for the 
militia appe rared to be 133,0002., he wished 
to ask, what numbers were to be called 
out ? 
the Irish militia was to be called out, for 
the estimate was too low, by the 
sum of at least 50,0002. He had looked 
through the estimates, and, as regarded 
the staif, he could find only two reduc- 
tions, namely, the reduction of the office 
of Treasurer of the Military Asylum, and 
that of the Treasurer of the Military Col- 
Of both of these reductions he dis- 
approved. A great many important dutics 
attached to the office of Treasurer of the 
lilitary Asylum, which had been excced- 
aly well performed by Messrs. Cox and 
Greenwood, the latter gentleman being 
the holder of the office at the very mo- 
derate salary of 300/. per annum, or about 
one and a half per cent on the disburs« 
ments. The duties of the Treasurer of 
the Military College were nearly the same 
as those of the other office. There had, 
however, formerly been a Paymaster at 
he Colleze, but that office having 
abolishe l, an Inert as of duty necenacile 
devolved upon the Treasurer. Government 
had selected the Collier for the 
otiice, ata wy of 3OOl. a year, which 
had since bea redneed to 2002., being 
about one per cent on the disbursements ; 
and he begged to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. C. W. Wynn), if he could get 
his private affairs managed for a less sum 
He could find no other reductions in the 
staff but those, and now that the right 
hon. Gentleman had had the opportunity 
of examining into the estimates, he 
would ask him, if he could support 
those accusations of gross abuses of 
patronage, which had been supposed 
to have existence in that department. 
He was happy that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had not endangered the army 
by any crude or party experiment in re- 
duction. He believed that many reduc- 
tions might still be made, not suddenly, 


if so, 


lege, 


r by Cll 


RA 
MLC Ssrs, 


He was also desirous of knowing if 
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however, but only as time and occasion 
offered. He thought the internal state 


of the country a sufficient cause for the 
ineree of our military establishment; 
but it was at all events required by the 
grave and important aspect which affairs 
wore upon the continent of Furope. When 
he read the speech of the French Minister, 
he confessed there were some passages in 
it which excited in his mind considerable 
apprehension. When he perceived that 


Ase 


the estimate for the year for the service of 


the State of France was no less than 
47,000,0002. sterling, and when he per- 
ceived that the expenses for the army 
alone, exclusive of the National Guards, 
&c., amounted to no Jess than 9,000,0002, 
—when he perceived that France was, in 
fact, one great camp——he could not avoid 
eutertaining some misgivings. He had no 
doubt, however, that he should receive 
explanation of these matters at a proper 
period ; and he should, therefore, onlv savy, 
that the army of this country was never in 
a higher state of discipline than at the 
present time; and, though he hoped the 
time might be far distant when the peace 
of Europe would be disturbed, yet, should 
it unhappily arrive, we had an army 
well prepared as any which this country 
ever had, to maintain the national honour 
and safety. 

Mr. S. Rice said, it was unfair to com- 
pare the present Estimate with those which 
had been made in times and under cireum- 
stances in every resy different. The 
reduction of the ottces of Treasurer of the 
Military College, and Treasurer of the 
Military Asylum, was to be justified on 
the ground that the duties could be 
well performed by an ordinary Clerk. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he appeared i 
the very unusual character a nie os 
of the Government defending the redue- 
tion of useless offices. It was, he said, 
the intention to call out the Irish Militia, 
and the expense of doing so would be 
about 50,000/., because the clothing had 
not been renewed for the last eleven or 
twelve years, and was, therefore, literally 
worn to rags, while the arms and ac- 
coutrements were equally useless. Ireland 
was in such acondition that it required 
the most vigilant superintendence, and 
Government, in increasing the military 
establishment, thought it right to refer to 
the old constitutional force of the country. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that with 
Government it was a choice of evils, and 


as 


ect 


as 


of 
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it was compelled to take the step ot 

creasing the forces, or of running the risk 
of a serious disturbanee. He felt confi- 
dent that no one would attribute to the 
lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who was so 
attached to the country, a desire once more 
to excite religious animosity. It was true 


that a great proportion of the Yeomanry of 
the North of lreland were Protestants ; 
but still it must be self-evident that 


Lord feat sey could have no party feeling 
to grath 
only anxious for the peace of the country 
which, he had no doubt, would be restore -d 
with the aid of the old constitutional force 
of the kingdom. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it appeared that the 
Yeomanry force of Ireland had, by the 
account given by the right hon. Gentle- 
mat for the last eight or ten years, 
a xB heavy and useless expense. The 
sum of 18,0002. or 19,0002, per year had 
been paid for the maintenance that 
corps during that period ; yet, when 
it to be inspected, was found, 
according to the statement of the right 
Gentleman, to be totally unfit for the 
public service. When the ditterent Yeo- 
manry were activity they were 
not ethicient, they were divided into such 
unequal proportions. —For instance, in the 
province of Ulster, where were 
Whiteboy disturbances, and where, in- 
there were very few ae outrages 
any kind, there were 8,000 or 9,000 
in Connaught, there 
and in Munster, 1 
the misfortunes of Ireland, 
was subjected to the disadvantage 


in calline them forth, for he was 


, been, 


of 
and 
came it 


hon, 


corps in 


there no 
) } 
aeed, 
of 
VW cre 
gu QO . 


while 
700: 


lt was one of 


mens: 
oh 
about 


that she 
1 


Nobles sel 


some 


of having young it over 
to serve their apprenticeships as Statesmen, 
He looked upon the hon, Member who 
had just sat down, and whom he had 


formerly designated by a name which he 
would not repeat as an apprentice States 
man. Ireland was the place to which all 
such were sent to serve “their apprentice- 
ship to the art of Government, and then 
they this fll 
offices of higher rank in the He 
looked upon the noble ord as if he were 
one of apprentices, and ing 
really wholly and totally unacquainted 


came over to country to 


State ss 


those as be 


with the wants and interests of Ireland. 
Surely he ought to be aware that the 
Yeomanry of the North of Ireland were 


all Orangemen, and that in all places 


where they were on duty, local dissensions 
or bloodshed ensued. 


The hon, Member 





fCOM 


might have known, that it was the practice 
of these Orangemen to attend fairs, and 
other assemblages of the people, leaving 
their arms behind them at a short distance 
from the place. They then picked a 
quarrel, sent for their arms, and generally 
shot several persons before the riot cou ld 
be quelled. Probably Lord Anglesey 
might not be acquainted with this 
mode of proceeding. It was notorious 
too, that the Irish Yeomanry corps, 
formed a nucleus 
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after the Rebellion, 
of insurrection and riot. The number of 
men they had put to death was unknown, 
but it was very great. Consisting of | 
Orangemen, they had no consideration | 
for the Catholics, and would not associate 
with them. He would tell him that the | 
better plan would be, to increase the army, 
for the regular sol les were submissive to 
the law. The King ’s troops had no party- 
spirit to gratify, and the consequence was, 
that the people always looked to them for | 
protection. He would not discuss the | 
question whether it was necessary to in- 
crease the military force, but he implored 
the noble Lord opposite (Althorp), that 
he would not suffer himself to be led away 
by those who paid an hour’s visit to Ire- 
Jand, and who said, that no religious 
animosity existed atthe very moment ‘they 
were about to take steps the most calcu- 
lated to revive it. As the increase was to | 
take pace, he should feel it his duty to 
vote for the increase of the King’s troops, 
rather than have the Militia again called 
out, believing the latter to be the most 
successful plan that could be devised for | 
reviving “sa aie distinctions and dissen- 
sions. He could not help looking on the 
announcement of that evening, as being 
one of doleful omen to Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, that whatever might 
be the feelings of the House upon the 
subject, he felt certain that the speech of 
the hon. member for Waterford would 
justify a much larger increase than what 
was now proposed ; and, if any discussion | 
should hereafter take place relative to the 
calling out of the Militia, they had at all 
events the opinion of the hon. member for 





Waterford, that it would be more desirable | 


to increase the King’s troops. The hon. | 
Member took occasion to tell him that he | 


e . . { 
had spoken of him elsewhere in terms | 


which he declined to repeat. 

Mr. O’Connell.—Not as applied to the 
hon. Member personally [cries of yes, yes.] | 
I admit J, in the course of a speech, intro- | 


MONS} 


| duced a humcrous story, in which I said, 


men be 


| every side ¢ 


out of 15,000,0002., 
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that the persons who generally filled the 
office now held by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr, Stanley), resembled shave- 
beggars. 

Mr. Standev said, he had read reports 
of speeches delivered by the hon, member 
for Waterford elsewhere, which convinced 
him that the hon. Member was usually 
aware of his audience when he spoke ; 
for no two persons could be more different 
from each other than the hon. member 
for Waterford, speaking in that House, 
and the same hon. Member elsewhere, or 
rather somebody who bore his name, for 
he could scarcely believe it to be the same 
person, when “ courting the most sweet 
voices of the rabble.” Whatever might 
be his conduct elsewhere, however, he ap- 
peared and conducted himself in that 
House as the hon. member for Waterford, 
and as such, therefore, he should treat 


| him, dismissing from his mind all former 


transactions—and without condescending 
to notice the ‘‘ shave-beggar abuse” which 
he might have cast upon him elsewhere. 
The Government of Ireland could rely 
with confidence on the returning good 
sense of the people of that country, and 
with equal confidence onthe zeal and dis- 
cretion ofthe Yeomanry. 

Lord F’. L. Gower supported the original 
Resolution. He thought the whole subject 
had been so repeatedly discussed, that it 
was 2 waste of time and words then to 
enter further into it. 

Mr. /Tume said, it was ridiculous to call 
the proposed army a peace establishment, 


| when there was an increase of 10,000 


yond what was usual for some years 
back. If Russia was disposed to go to 
war, and if France was turned into a camp, 
what had England to fear from that ?— 
The people of this country had neither 
any wish to interfere, nor any interest in 
interfering with them.—By the present 
system, the country was maintaining one 
officer to every six men. He was filled 


| with wonder, when he heard the people on 


ralling for reduction, and when 
he heard the Chancellor of the Exche quer 
say, that he could not take off one tax, 
without laying on another—to think that 
which was the Esti- 
mate for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, 
means could not be found to make some 
deductions. Surely 3,000,0002. might 
easily be reduced from this enormous 
sum. We had no less than 15,000 
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officers on full-pay, and 10,000 on half- 
pay, so that, in fact, we had nearly an 
army of officers. He was convinced from 
experience, that the calling out of the 
Yeomanry was an injudicious scheme, 
and if additional troops were necessary, 
he thought the more economical plan 
would be to increase the regular army than 
to call out the Militia. The Committee 
had been led away from the real question 
which ought to occupy its consideration— 
namely, whether that House was to 
sanction an Estimate which would entail 


Supply— 


such an enormous expense upon the 
country, at a time when the national 
resources were so ill calculated to 
bear it. If this expenditure were en- 


couraged, the country ought not to be 
surprised at the difliculties and embarrass- 
ments by which it would find itseif sur 
rounded. Before the French war, the 
whole of the expense for the entire service 
of the State did not exceed 15,000,0902., 
and now the country was called upon to 
vote such a disproportionate sum merely 
for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, that 
it really ought not to submit to thie de- 
mand. Since 1817 no less a sum than 
220,000,0002. ste rling, had been expended 
for the support of the military establish- 
ment during a time of profound peace. 
Was not this quite sufficient to 
for the distresses the country 
amount thus lavished was one-fourth part 
of the National Debt. Now, if that 
money had been applied as wisely 

s judic iously as the national funds were 
re istered in America, we might be in 
somewhat a similar situation to that 
country, which had now a_ pro 
being free from debt in another 
He had thought that, with the 
Lord Castlereagh, w 
the Continent, a were in future to con- 
fine ourselves to the protection of our 
own shore, without interfering in the 
policy, or the affairs of other States. 
Recollecting that the design of opening 
the Scheldt had led to a war which in- 
volved us in an expense of 750,000,0002., 
he was extremely averse to engaging in 
a similar enterprise, which seemed t to be 
relied upon as the great merit of the 
present Government. He regretted that 
aright hon. Gentleman at that side of the 
House should have had an opportunity 
of saying that the statement made by the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Affairs, reminded him of the good old 


r 


account 


of ? The 


year, 


spe ct of 


Foreign | 


{Fes. 21} 


and | 


removal of | 
c « = c r} ry 
e had taken leave of 





| 
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Castlereagh system—of those 
times when the Holy Alliance dictated 
Constitutions to the States of Europe, 
and when millions of men were driven in 
herds, like cattle, and placed under what- 
ever form of government Lord Castlereagh 
thought proper to pies Such was 
the deseription of policy which had led to 
the present condition of our affairs. Would 
the House of Commons sanction the pre- 
sent extravagant and inordinate Estimates 
for reasons y had heard ad- 
vanced? If let no man in the 
country hope Assessed Taxes 


times of the ¢ 


such as 


they did, 
to have his 


taken off, or his burthens — relieved. 
15,000,0007. sterling for the Army, 
Navy, and Ordnance! What would be 


= oF neat enormous Peirce, 


vation and censure of eh eG coun- 


prol 

try? It would enable the Ministers to in- 
terfere still further in the affairs of other 
countries, and to involve this kingdom in 
increased difficulties—[the noise in the 
House at this time was very great.| He 
saw = the House was against him— 
that what he was saying did not mect 
with their concurrence; but even that 


should not prevent him from taking the 


sense the House, he felt that his 
duty required it. But he thought he 
was called upon to make some allow- 
ance for the situation in which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government was placed, and to 


hope that those Gentlemen would see 


what the interests of the country required, 


and would feel the necessity of retracing 
their steps, and making some atonement 
for their deviation from that which was 


trictly the right path, by the nature of 
the Reform which the ‘y meant to propose. 
That Reform would give the country the 
means of if it were effectual ; 
and in the mean time he might content 
himself with having done his duty by 
protesting against the extravagance of 
these Estimates. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the good 
humour with which the hon. member for 
Middlesex urged his objections to the pro- 
positions of his Majesty’s Government was 
gratifying, particularly amidst the diffi- 
culties with which their proceedings were 
necessarily attended. The hon. Memberhad 
said, that he was surprised to find both sides 
of the House supporting these Estimates, 
Now, he confessed it did not excite any 
surprise in his mind, that in times when 
the tranquillity of the country wasdisturbed, 


redress, 
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and when additional means were required | should find it necessary to call upon Pat 
liament to maintain the interests or the 


to preserve good order, and to give effect 
to the course of the laws—he felt no 
surprise that both sides of the House 
should concur in such measures as were 
necessary for accomplishing those objects. 
He was perfectly persuaded, on the one 
hand, that this was not the first time that 
it had so happened, under such circum- 
stances ;—-so, on the other hand, he was 
convinced that it would not be thie last, 
if occasion offered, to require a similar 
degree of unanimity for the protection of 
the interests of the State. The hon. 
member for Middlesex found fault with 
the expression which he (Lord Palmerston) 
had used on a former evening, that the 
augmentation of force proposed in the 
present instance was merely with a view 
to complete the peace establishment. 
When he used that expression, he merely 
meant that all that was now proposed was 
to render perfect the establishment which 
had existed in the preceding year, and, in 
fact, for three years past, and, therefore, 
the present might certainly be described 
as a peace establishment, as compared 
with such an augmentation as 
required if any exigency ob lized the Go- 
vernment to call upon the count y to pre- 
pare for warlike operations. The hon. 
Gentleman had again adverted to the 
topics of foreign policy, to which he had 
applied himself on a former night. He 
(Lord Palmerston) should not be led by 
the hon. Gentleman’s observations to ¢o 
into any explanation on those points, but 
would simply assure the hon. Member and 
the House, that whenever the time should 
arrive when an explanation could with pro- 
priety be given of the course which had been 
pursued in those transactions, it would not 
be found that England had been dictating 
to other States in any matters appertaining 
to their internal constitutions. It was pre- 
posterous to suppose, that the addition of 
6,000 or 7,000 men was proposed with a 
view of intermeddling in the internal affairs 
of other countries, His right hon. friend, 
the Secretary at War, had in his opening 
observations on these Estimates, stated 
fully the grounds on which that addition 


might be 


was proposed, and explained, that it 
was not with a view to anything 
connected with our foreign relations 


with other countries, but to the preser- 
vation of our internal tranquillity. He 
had no doubt that, if the time should ever 
arrive when his Majesty's Government 


§ COMMONS} 


| circumstances of the country. 
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character and the dignity of the country, 
| the means would be readily provided ; 
| but, as he had said, the present augmen- 
tation was proposed, not with a view to 
our external relations, but to the internal 
He would 


| add only one observation upon the system 








of external policy which the hon. membei 
for Middlesex recommended. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman said, we ought to withdraw 
from all concern with the Continent, to 
keep within our natural boundaries ; and 
that, having disbanded our army, and 
dismantled our fleet, we might rely upon 
our insular position, and rest secure from 
any foreign invasion. Now, his (Lord 
Palmerston’s) opinion was, that although 
our position was insular, yet we should not 
be the less safe from foreign ageression 
from the circumstance of our having a 
good army in readiness to defend us, and 
our shores guarded by a respectable navy. 

Mr. Fane concurred in the proposed 
augmentation, but expressed his hope that 
a reduction would be effected whenever it 
could be done with safety. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he could nevei 
agree that the state of military force on 
the Continent was a ground for auement- 
ing the military force of this country. It 
might be a sufficient reason for increasing 
the navy, but it was time enough for Ene- 
land to arm her military foree, when her 
honour or necessity required it. Jt was 
not necessary to ke p up a large military 
establishment for that purpose. When- 
ever the state of the country should admit 
of a reduction of the establishment now 
proposed, he should certainly be quite 
prepared, on the part of his Majesty’s 
Government, to recommend it; but he 
did not think that in the course of the 
ensuing month, we should be better able 
to decide upon that point than at present. 
All he could say was, that he should call 
upon the House to reduce the force, at 
the earliest moment it could be done con- 
sistently with the preservation of tran- 
quillity and order. He was anxious to 
answer some observations which had been 
made at the other side of the House. He 
was not aware that he had, either in the 
course of his observations this evening, or 
at any other period, complained of the 
estimates of the late Secretary at War. 
He would state again what he had stated 
before—viz., that he thought the country 
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was under great obligations to that right 
hon. Gentleman, for the steady and prac- 
tical economy whieh he had introduced 
into his department ; 
that further reductions were practicable. 
Several had, in fact, taken place ; such as 
the reduction of the salary of the governor 
of Ceylon from 10,0002. to 8,0002, 
year, and many more were in contempla- 


Supply— 


tion, particularly in the colonics, the 
detail of which could not yet be made 
publie. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, in explanation, 


as the late Government had been 
accused of not having done enough in the 
way of retrenchment, he had thought it 
fair to ask what reduction the present 
Government had made in these large 
Estimates ? 

Mr. C. Buller was not s 
reasons assigned for the proposed aug- 
mentation, and he thought that 
times of distress and difficulty, nothing 
but some pressing danger should have in- 
duced the Ministers to propose an aug- 
mentation of the military force. 

Mr. Littleton said, that, in his opinion, 
the late Government were entitled to thanks 
for the assiduous and diligent efforts which 
they had applied to the work of reduction ; 


that 


and he was also grateful to the present | 


Government for having made this addition 
to the force at so small an expense. He 
must say, that he had never been 
company where a great tribute of praise 
was not paid to his right hon. friend, the 
late Secretary at War, for manner in 
which he had administered the affairs of 
that department while under his 
He (Mr. Littleton) was not afraid of 
constituents knowing that he was in favour 
ofasmall augmentation of the foree. See- 
ing the state of affairs on the Continent 
he thought the Government was not depart- 
ing from its principle, in making a small in- 
crease of the defences of the country. 

Mr. Hunt said, the last hon. Member had 
praised both the late Ministry and the pre- 
sent Ministry, but he feared that he could 
praise neither. The present Ministry had 


the 


his 


promised a great dealin the way of retrench- | 


ment, and now they came forward propos- 
ing an augmentation of expenditure. 
They proposed a reduction of some 300/. 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
including the Yeomanry, and other parts 
of the additional force, an increase of 
300,0002. or 500,0002. The effect of these 
measures would be, to place them in such 


but still he hoped 


per ' 


satisfied with the | 


in such | 


In any | 


control. | 
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a situation with the country as would 
give them reason to be very much dissatis- 
fied with the result. One hon. Member 
said, that the force was to be increased on 
account of the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, while another said, that it was owing 
to the agitated state of the Continent. In 
God’s name, he would ask, why increase 
the army from 81,000 to 88,000, and aug- 
ment the navy by 3,000 men to put down 
disturbances in country? And if it 





































the 


were done on account of the aspect of af- 
fairs on the Continent, he would say, that 
the measure was quite inadequate. He 


therefore implored the Government, for 
the sake of the peor of this country -fo1 
of the suflering constituents of 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire, 
was friendly to this increase of expense, 
not to add to their burthens. With = re- 
gard to the conduct of the present Minis- 
‘ged to say a few words. If 

he understood the ri¢ht hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) right, on Friday night last, the 
right hon. Baronet, in a tone of irony, con- 
gratulated the present Administration on 
the subjects of econ my and non-interven- 
‘His Majesty’s present Ministers, 
observed the right h on. Baronet, pursued ex- 
ac tly the same course on those two heads 
as their predecessi What had Ministers 
done, he begged to inquire? ‘They had 
not introduced any economical plans to re- 
lieve the country, et they had interfered 
with other States. Ifthe tements which 


| 
} 

the sake 
who 


ters he be 
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)} 


rs. 
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sta 


| had vot abroad wer sane. the five creat 
Powers had been dictating to Belgium as 
ier future kine. After the Belgians had 
fought for and obtained liberty, their only 
fault was, that they did not be: what was 
much better than elect a king—appoint a 
President, and have a republican form 


of government at once. <A similar fault 
had been committed by the French people, 

who fourht so bravely the days 
f July. The error which the French na- 
tion had committed, after losing 8,000 
men on those days which he had alluded 
to, was in not returning to a republic: an 
form of government. The hon. member for 
Windsor (Mr. Stanley) had taunted the hon, 
member for Waterford (Mr.O’Connell), and 
said, that he used very different language in 
that House from what he applied to the 
Dublin rabble. He( Mr. Hunt) had frequent 
opportunities of hearing the hon. member 
for Windsor, when they were candidates at 
| Preston, and he could say, from that ex- 
| perience, that the hon. Gentleman appeared 


three 


| 
| 
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as much pleased with a cheer from the po- 
pulace as any one. 


hon. member for Waterford, which was not 
warrantable. He regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman had done so. He felt assured, 


however, that the hon. member for Wind- | 
sor would not taunt him with speaking dif- | 


rent lancuage at ditlerent places; and in 
ferent language at different pl l 

order to put this to the test, if the hon. 
Member would remind him of any one 


sentence whichhe had uttered at Preston, he | 


would repeat it to the House. He begged 
to say, he would repeat it to the House, 
whether it was orderly or disorderly—[a 
laugh, and cries of ‘* Question”. If hon. 


Members were tired of the debate—if they | 
wished to go home—when the clock struck | 
twelve (it was then ten minutes to twelve), | 


he would move an adjournment of the 
House. He was reminded that the 
clock never struck; but when the 
hand pointed to twelve he would move 
an adjournment. ‘The first question be- 
fore the House was, whether the army 
establishment should be not only kept up, 


but actually increased for a year; since | 


which, an amendment had been proposed, 
to vote the amount now submitted for three 
months only. He begged to say, that with 
neither of these propositions did he agree ; 
and he should take the liberty of moving a 
further amendment, that, instead of 81,000 
men being kept up, the number should be 


reduced to 71,000 men; and, if any hon. | 


Member would second his amendment, he 
would assuredly divide the House. He 
had, on one occasion, proceeded to a 
division, and had a very small number 
voted with him; but he should not be de- 
terred, on that account, from performing 
what he considered his duty. On the pre- 
sent occasion, he was anxious to show the 
people of England to whom they were in- 
debted for voting, for the establishment of 
the army and navy, 15,000,002. a-year. 
He had been much amused at the laudatory 
cackie which had passed between the pre- 
sent and the late Secretary of War. The 
present Secretary complimented the lateSe- 
cretary, and then, to keep the game a-going, 
the late Secretary returned the compliment 
tohis successor. It was a singular spectacle 
to see how Gentlemen, who went from the 
Opposition to the Ministerial side of the 
House, changed their opinions with their 
seats, just as if there had been some at- 
mosphere about the Ministerial benches 


§ COMMONS} 


He thought the hon. | 
Secretary for Ireland had betrayed a | 
warmth of temper, when speaking of the | 
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| which rendered such a change inevitable. 
He had been told, that there was an at- 
mosphere in that House, which, before 
long, would work a change even upon him. 
He thought that was a mistake. He did 
not feel the change at present,—he did 
not expect that he should feel it, for he 
carried a little charm about him to pre- 
vent him from being contaminated. He 
would, in conclusion, say, that he had 
not heard one word from either side of the 
House that convinced him of the neces- 
sity of increasing the standing army. If, 
indeed, the country was in such a situa- 
tion that it required 87,000 men for the 


service of England, it was bad indeed. If 


| the country were in that condition, he 
would beg leave to ask, who was it that had 
brought it into that state? Could not the 
people of England be intrusted with arms ? 
He would say, that they dare not intrust 
arms in the hands of the people of Eng- 
land. [f arms were placed in their 
hands, there would be a Reform of Parlia- 
ment within three months. Give them 
the Vote by Ballot, and the House might 
trust them with arms, for they would then 
feel that they hada share in making the 
laws, and would feel pride in protecting 
them from violation. Let the House bear 
in mind in what way the petitions were 
received. Members came down with the 
petitions of the people, day after day, in 
order to present them, but had no oppor- 
tunity; and when they were presented, 
there was such a noise in the House, that 
the clerk, who read them, could not be 
heard. The hon. Member concluded 


| by moving an Amendment, that instead of 


88,000 men for the Army, the number 
| should be reduced from 81,000 (the pre- 
sent force) to 71,000 men. 

The Amendment having been seconded, 

Sit Alexander Grant inquired whether 
| the hon. member for Preston intended the 
| proposition to extend to a year, or three 
months ? 

Mr. Hunt.—For a year. 

After the original question, with the 
two amendments, had been put by the 
Chairman of the Committee, 

Lord Morpeth said, after the threat 
| held out by the hon. member for Preston, 
| with respect to moving the adjournment 
of the House, he should observe the limits 
prescribed of old to Cinderella. In what he 
should address to the House he should be 
very brief. He had always, hitherto, support- 
ed the principles of economy and Reform ; 
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and notwithstanding the baneful influence 
which the hon. member for Preston said 
pervaded the benches on which he had the 
honour to sit, he felt that he was not giv- 
ing a vote at variance with his former 
principles when he supported the original 
Motion. It had been described as a sin- 
gular anomaly, that Ministers, who had 
obtained office by their economical pledges, 
should propose to raise the military force 


of the country from 81,000 to 88,000 | 


men. A gallant Officer opposite had pro- 
posed to grant the nece ssary supply for 


this force for three months; but had re- 
fused to grant it for a longer period. The 
hon. member for Preston had refused to 


grant it at all, and had even proposed to 
reduce the army to 71,000 men. Now, 
he would put it evento that hon. member 
himself, whether circumstances might not 
render it expedient to have our forces so 
arranged, that at a moment’s notice 


{Fen. 22} 


a | 


large body of troops might be conveyed to | 


a place of danger. In a single district, in 
a single hour, events might take place, 
through the machinations of turbulent 
men, which, if not instantly repressed, 
might occasion an expenditure which years 
of strict economy would not repair. That 
danger of this nature had recently existed 
in the British Islands, no man could deny: 

that it had now ceased, he believed all 
men would agree. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had used something like a taunt 


against the gentlemen of England, for 
not coming forward as the people of 


France had done, and forming themselves 
into ranks for the defence of their country. 

God forbid that the gentlemen of this 
country should act as their neighbours in 
France had done. Who could view 


what had so recently passed in that coun- | 


try, without feeling deep regret? Monu- 
ments of art had been destroyed, and em- 


blems of religion cast under foot, by a 
tyrannical mob. The hon. member for 


Preston thought that the people of France | 


had been guilty of a great fault in not es- 
tablishing a republic. He (Lord Morpeth) 
should have thought that no man could 
have dwelt with pleasure on the recollec- 
tions of the French republic. He con- 
curred in the vote which had been pro- 

posed by the Secretary of War, conceiving 
the increase of the army to bis a means of 
preserving order at home and peace abroad. 
He was sorry that such a necessity existed. 
He entertained the utmost reliance upon 
the pledges of economy which his Ma- 


| where distress 


‘only 100Z., 
| knowledged want. 
| he thought 
| reprobation, 


stated by the noble 
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| jesty’s Ministers had given, and he was 


confident that they believed an additional 
force to be necessary, otherwise they never 
would have submitted such a proposition, 

Colonel’ Davies said, after what had been 
Lord (Lord Althorp) 
as to the examination of some points to 
which he (Colonel Davies) had called the 
attention of the Committee, he would 
withdraw nis amendment. 

Mr. Hunt persisted 
House on his eeeaiuie nt, 
peared,—Against it 25( 
6—Majority 244. 

The original Resolution, “‘ hat it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that a sum, not 
exceeding 2,796,0431. be granted to his 


dividing the 
when there ap- 
in favour of it 


in 


5 


Majesty, to defray the charges and ex- 
penses of the Land Forces for the vear 
1831,” agreed to. 


The House resumed. 
List of the Minority. 
Buller, Charles Warburton, 
Hume, Joseph Wood, John 
Mahon, O’Gorman TELLER. 
O’Connell, Daniel Ifunt, Henry 
HOUSE OF 


Tuesday, Fe b. 22; 1831. 
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from Gloucester, for Reform, and against Slavery. By 

the Duke of WeLuinGton, from the Bankers and Mer- 
ehants of Edinburgh, interested in the West- Indi a Colo- 

Property 

By Lord 
Union; 


Sist 


to removing 

nnon. 

Petitions presc 
Somerset, from a 
Parishes in Ireland, against 

an alteration of the 


for 


nies, for a previous indemnity to the Owners of 
before the Emancipation of Negro Slaves. 
FaRNHAM, from Kelkee, for a Repeal of the 
from a Corporation Guild in Dublin, that the Parliament 
should sit every three years in Dublin. 


Distress tN IReELaAND.] Lord Darn- 
ley, in presenting a Petition from Liskeard, 
for a Repeal of the Coal Duties, begged 


leave to advert to a statement that had 
been made in another place—namely, 
' that in two baronies of an Lrish county, 


to a great extent prevailed, 
proprietors of land to the amount of 
0002. a vear, had come forward with 
to relieve the public and ac- 
If such were the fact, 
it a case deserving extreme 


the 
14,( 
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Lord Teynkam said, the charge amount- 
ed to nothing less than a proscription of | 
the gentlemen of the County of Mayo, | 
and he was satisfied that it was made | 
without any foundation whatever. 

Earl Darnley said, that he had not 
made any charge against the gentlemen 
of that county. 

Lord Teynham did not say that the | 
noble Earl had done so; it was the Secre- 
tary for Ireland who made the charge. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was galto- 
gether irregular to advert to a debate that 
had passed elsewhere, and of which their 
Lordships could not have an accurate | 
knowledge. He did not know what the | 
statement in question meant; but he was | 
sure, that any assertion made by his | 





non. 
friend in the other House of Parliament, 
would be borne out by the facts. 


Rrrorm.| The Marquis of London- 
derry, in presenting a Petition, on the 
subject of Reform, from Ballindooly, was 
understood to regret that a question of | 
such great importance, and on which so | 
many conflicting opinions existed, should 
be brought forward at the present moment, 
when there was so much agitation both at 
home and abroad; when the policy of 
this country was likely to be attected by the 
revolution in France—which revolution, 
by the way, he considered to be attended 
with much more dangerous consequences 
than the first—and when Ireland was so 
seriously disturbed. He thought that his 
Majesty’s Government ought to pause, 
and not to press forward a measure, which 
required the coolest deliberation and tran- 
quil investigation. At the same time he 





begged some explanation of what had | 


fallen from the noble and learned Lord a 
few evenings ago, with respect to the ap- 
probation of the Crown to the proposition 
intended to be submitted, as he did not 
consider it to be strictly correct to influ- | 
ence the votes of the Legislature, by an 
avowal of the determination of the Sove- | 
reign. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that with 
reference to the question of the noble 
Marquis, he would only say one or two 
words, as they were met that evening to 
discuss Chancery Reform only ; but he had 
no objection to repeat what he said on a 
late occasion—namely, that the plan of 
reform to which he had given his con- 
currence, was to be broucht forward with 


the consent of all his Majesty’s servants ; 
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and that the measure had received the 
approbation of the Crown, inasmuch as 
any plan to be propounded to Parliament 
by the King’s servants, must of necessity 
have the sanction of the Sovereign. With 
regard to the influence which an announce- 
ment of the pleasure of the Crown might 
have on the proceedings of the Legislature, 
all he could say was, that it would be ex- 
tremely improper to attempt to influence 
the votes of any Member of either House 
in that manner. Nosuch tendency could 
be imagined from what he had said, and 
the measure was to be brought forward in 
the House of Commons, according to th 
precedent set inthe Rockingham adminis 

tration, when the Cabinet Bill was in 

trusted to the care of Mr. Burke, who was 
not a member of it. 

The Marquis of Londonde rry felt erati- 
fied at the explanation of the noble and 
learned Lord; and if his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were determined to follow up 
their declaration, and to bring in a bill for 
Reform, he hoped that it would be a mea- 
sure calculated to do as much good, aud 
work as little evil, as possible. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Rerorm iN Cuancery.| Lord Wyn- 


ford presented a Petition from Joseph 


Harrington, Westminster, who complained 
that he had been exposed to a Chancery 
litigation, the attorney’s bill of costs for 
which amounted to 7,0002.; that he had 


paid that bill, with the exception of 


1,7002., and that the attorney held back 
a valuable deed, until that retainer was 
paid, and the cost of taxing the bill would 
amount to 1,500. He had never prac 
tised himself in the Court of Chancery, 
but such a state of the law was worse 
than no law at all. 

The Lord Chancellor addressed their 
Lordships to the following effect :—In 
rising, my Lords, to address your Lord- 
ships on a subject of the highest import 
ance, I cannot dissemble to myself, | 


| cannot dissemble to your Lordships, that 
I am placing myself in a situation of 


no small peril, of no inconsiderable 


anxiety, and that J am laying myself 


open to numerous severe imputations. It 
may be said, that the evils of the existing 
system have existed for so many years, 
and that it is so gigantic in its character, 
that any attempt on my part to expose 
their extent, or to propose for them any 


/remedy, argues no inconsiderable pre- 
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sumption on my part. I answer, that my 
duty, my double duty, as a member of the 
Legislature, and as the Judge presiding 
over the Court in which the evils — 
to arise, prevent me from j justly ine urring 
this charge of presumption. i shall also 
be told, that wiser and greater men, men 
of much more experience than myself, 
have 

their lives, without ever attempt ing, even 
in the maturity of their experience, and 
at the close of their what I am 
attempting at the very commencement of 
mine. My answer is this:—Those great 
and learned men, whose integrity was un- 
spotted as their capacity was undoubted, 
have entered the Court of Chancery with 
the same desire that I entertain, 


career, 


sat in that Court during the wl hole of 


{Frn. 22} 





to effect | 


a remedy of the evils which exist there. | 
But such is the nature of those evils, so | 


ereat is their tendency to push up their 
shoots, to throw forth their ramifications, 
to let their roots spread,—enveloping and 


entangling all the neighbouring objects, | 


that scarcely any Judge has begun 
work of pruning, and made the attempt 
to lop the rank exuberance of these evils, 
before he has found himself perplexed 
and encumbered by the wide-spread system, 
and overwhelmed by his effort to remove 
them. This, 
those eminent men for having passed so 
much of their lives in the Court, without 


my Lords, is the excuse of 


the | 


accomplishing a reform, without atiording | 


redress to complaints, and without cor- 
recting abuses, which they acknowledged 
to exist, but were unable to master. 
to me it would be no excuse—it would 
offer no palliation, if, wise by their ex- 
perience, and warned by their example, | 
were not, in the very beginning of my 


course, to attempt to do that which, were | 


I to proceed onward as they proceeded, | 
should be unable hereafter 
state this, my Lords, at the 
order 
will be brought against me, that J, who 
have held the Great Seal only a quarter of 
a year-—it happens, by chance, that being 
appointed on the 22nd November, I am 
addressing your Lordships on the 22nd 
February—I, who have littie or no expe- 
rience, whose knowledge of the practice 
of the Court must necessarily be limited 
—I, a mere novice in the law of that 
Court, nevertheless begin with attempting 
what others, to the very close of their 
career, have not attempted —a change, an 
innovation, and to sum up all in one ex- 


outset, 





to effect. I | 
in | 
to meet the charge which 1 know | 





But | 
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pression, so hateful, alien to long- 
established habits, so sore, so agonising to 
the experienced practitioner—in one hate- 


Chancery. 


SO 


ful word, “the head and front of my 
offending”—a Chancery Reform. Reform, 
odious and reprobated all places, is 


especially odious, and especially repro- 
it appears as It were a 
two parts, 
and incongruous as 

My answer to this 
given, and, short as 
in that Court, | 
almost already begin to feel those difli- 
culties and encumbrances, which 
have overpowered and mastered the good 
intentions of all my illustrious predeces- 
I feel afraid that Iam already, 
it were, becoming attached to the soil: I 
am already in the course of seduction; I 
am getting involved in the integuments 
aud entanglements which [ have been de- 
scribing as forming the excuse for my pre- 
and I, who came into the Court 
pouring Out prayers for reform, am almost 
already incapacitated for attempting it; 
and if I remain there inactive a little 
longer, shall be wholly so. 


; 
bated there, where 


monster, composed of sO 
utterly irreconcileable 
Chancery and Reform. 
charge | have already 
my experience has been 


those 


SOrs. as 


decessors, 


“Vix prece fini ta, torpor gravis alligat artus ; 
Mollia cinguntur tenui precordia libro ; 

In frondem crines, in ramos brachia crescunt : 
Pes modo tam velox pigris radicibus hweret ; 
Ora cacumen obit 5 remanet nitor unus in il/A. 
[ feel that Lam on the point, if I delay 
but one instant of fleeing altogether from 
the day, of becoming tixed and rooted in 
the soil; and that I 
like the laurel in the fable, a monument 
of her escape from the embraces of the 
god of light. ‘These, my Lords, are the 
considerations which induce me, while I 
to break from the rle- 
ments in which I shall otherwise in- 
volved. [now proceed to the subject; and 
in stating the objects which I have in view, 
I shalldcem it unnecessary to trespass on 
your Lordships with any observationsof that 
which has been a subje ct of somuch com- 
plaint—the delays of the Court of Chan- 
cery ; being aware that when [ pronounce 
this word, I shall recall to all your Lord- 
ships’ minds images of expense, of delay, 


) 


shall flourish only 


may, loose entany 


be 


of vexation: though hope to none of 
more serious injury. But, my Lords, the 
usages of Chance ry are not all evil. 
Bad as they are, they are, like the pre- 


siding Judge of another Court, 
blac ‘y as they are painte d. 
however, 


not quite sO 
lor those evils 
which do exist, it is well worth 
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our attempting to find one or two simple 
and safe remedies. Having thrown aside 
all consideration of the delay, I shall pro- 
ceed, my Lords, shortly to state to your 
Lordships the course which [ mean to pur- 
sue in unfolding the existing evils, and in 


recommending what I consider to be the | 


most efticient remedies forthem. Tolead 


your Lordships through all the mazes of 


Chancery litigation and practice, would 
be exceedingly tedious, and it would not 
be more tedious than it would be useless. 
I think I shall better spend the short space 
of your Lordships’ time—I hope it will be 
but a short space ; 
that kind are more frequently made than 
kept, especially with reference to legal 
matters, but I hope it will be 
space—I say, my Lords, I think I shall 
better spend the short space of your Lord- 
ships’ time which I am about to occupy, 


by laying down the principles on which I | 


think all judicial reforms ought to proceed, 
and by then showing the manner in which 
those principles will be carried into effect 
inthe remedies for the acknowledged evils 
of Chancery practice which I am about 
to propose for the adoption of your 
Lordships. My Lords, the first of these 
principles which I lay down is this :—that 
in all cases where there is a great judicial 
machinery, where the construction of a 
Court leaves it open to various abuses, it 
is much better to begin by reforming that 
Court, rather than by any change in those 
laws or in that system of jurisprudence on 
which the rights and property of men de- 
pend. My Lords, it is better for obvious 
reasons. In the first place, it is safer ; 
which in all changes is the first and car- 
dinal consideration of all reform. If you 
do not take that course—if you substi- 
tute for the ills you have (the maxim 
is almost proverbial) a something which 


you are not bef orehand perfectly certain | 


will not produce greater or even equal 
evils, you will not ‘only do no immediate 
good, ‘but you will be certain to do much 
eventual injury. Now, nothing can be 
more true than that a change in the con- 
struction of the Court will bea much more 
lenient, and a much more easy course ; 
and a course which, if it shall be found not 
to effect the remedy expected from it, it 
may be more easily retraced, than the 
adoption of any new laws, altering that 
system by which the rights and properties 
of the King’s subjects are disposed of, 
and the various grounds are prescribed on 


I know promises of 


a short | 
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| which those rights and propertiesare held; 
in all respects a task of the greatest diffi- 
culty, and one which requires the utmost 
care and deliberation. In order to see 
how much safer it is to proceed by al- 
terations in the constitution and the ex- 
amination of the tribunals, than in the 
principles of jurisprudence and the es- 
tablished rights of property, one has only 
to consider, that every alteration in these 
principles, and in these rights, always has, 
more or less, a retrospective effect, and 
eventually all the consequences of an e2 
post facto law. An instance of this, al- 
though by no means the strongest instance 
that might be adduced, occurs in the case 
of the General Registry Bill, brought into 
the House of Commons by one of the Com- 
' missioners for the improvement of legal 
procedure, and now in progress through 
that House. However valuabie the im- 
provement proposed to be carried into 
effect by that measure, it has a retro- 
spective operation, and the effect of an 
| ex post facto law, for it attaches a for- 
feiture to the want of registration, which 
did not apply to it before. This is not 
the strongest instance of the kind; but 
even of the objection to this extent, the 
plan which I propose to follow is per- 
fectly eet 
| this mode , of proceeding is, that it is not 
only easy of being carried into operation, 
i and rendered more efficacious, but also 
that it tends to eradicate the evils and de- 
fects even of the principles of jurispru- 
dence, which govern our tribunals, one by 
one, eradually, and progressively, and in 
a much safer manner than by altering the 
laws according to the devices of any man’s 
ingenuity. You will find, my Lords, that 


if the tribunals for the administration of 


| justice be placed on a good footing, the 
principles of jurisprudence, and the law 
itself, as applicable to person and pro- 
perty, will be improved, in the best and 
| safest way—that of improved experience 
land gr vdually improved practice. And | 
| do notseruple to say, that except in thecase 
of our very earliest Statutes, the bulk of 
our law and our best laws have grown up 
by the improvement in the structure of out 
tribunals, and from the decisions of the 
Courts of Justice. How many of our 
best laws—how many of our best reme- 
dies for wrong, and securities against op- 
pression, have been owingto Trial by Jury, 
and some other admirable portions in the 
construction of our tribunals. Of all 











Another grand advantage of 
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for the better in the structure and con- 
stitution of our tribunals ts the safest and 
the most efficacious. The next principle 
on which I have proposed to myself to act 
is, that the Judicial and Ministerial func- 
 ipinag to be kept as separate and dis- 
tinct < s possible. fn th 

C “ata and of all Cl 
the judicial and ministerial functions a 
too much blended; and to se parate them 
is one great object of the Bill which Tam 
about to propose to your Lordships. A 
third principle, my Lords, is this—that 
wherever it is possible (and in most cases 
I think it is possible), veva voce examina- 
tion of witnesses should be substituted tor 
examination by written interrogatories. 
This of itself, my Lords, though a com- 
plete novelty in Chancery practice, would, 
in my opinion, be a most invaluable im- 
provement ; and I will, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, briefly state some of the 
inconveniences and evils attendant on the 
opposite practice, with a view to render 
clear the importance of the alteration; 
When a witness comes to be examined in 
a Court of Law—in the Court of | 
Bench, for instance, where my noble and 
learned friend has so long presided with 
so much credit to himself, and advanta 
tothecountry—he is seen, not only by the 
Counsel and the parties, but also by the 
Judge and the Jury, and the examination 
takes place in the presence of those who 
put the questions, who are to decide ac- 
cording to the answers, and wh 
competent to judge of the value of his 
testimony, as far as that depends on the 
manner in which it is @ 
most important element in estimating the 
degree of credibility due to every assertion. 
The Counsel, too, hears the answer to the 


e jurisdiction of 


vy I 
ANCE Judges, 


a) 
V1 rs 


Oo are most 


tven, which Isa 


Ts OO? 
{Fen. mae § 


means of improvement, therefore, a change | 
| 

| 

| 





first question before he puts a second ; and | 


the Counsel who cross-examines a witness 
has previously hear 
chief, so that both the examination and 
cross-examination take plac e in the pre- 
sence of persons dec Ply interested in ex- 
posing deficiencies and inconeruities in the 
testimony given, and 
has to be decided. These advantages, 
which are so ordinary and common in Courts 
of Law that it is not generally thought worth 
while to mention them, are of the very 
highest importance; and yet, from these 
advantages, some of our tribunals, in- 
cluding all the Courts of Chancery, where 
all interrogatories S are put in writing, are 


VOL. Ii. {2s 


1¢8 


d the examination in | s 


by which the cause | 


| matter 
!and then what 
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quite shut out. When a person is ex- 


amined on written interrogatories, they 


are put first, ond, and sie, and so 
. = nt of : } 
on, while no Opportunity is ifforded, or 
ty } F Leam; . , . 
ofiered, O: Trami ccwameokcdine mts 


tory on the answer 
<i c , . i . ) 
toat the exammiation is conduc 


oa preceding one 3; so 
ted almost 
in the dark; whereas, in a Cour 
mon Law, 


{ ot Com- 
where the witness is examined 


vied voce, a second question is often 


d on the answer to the first 
r to the second 
wer to the third, 


on; so that the examin 


found 


* anda 
third on the answe > 


and a 
fourth on the ans and so 
ation is conducted 
in the inner—one question 
out of another; and thus, with all the 


1 4 ee eee yee ‘ = | BY ee 7 lL, 
light and information obtained from the 


best nik arises 


nina- 
tion takes p ‘ is fol- 
lowed up by the re-examination. It is 
‘essary to point out, further 


than by th 4 = statement of t t! he reek, 


scarcely net 


} 


this afford 


a+ 


: ? 
what an immense 


a 
eae Near enpait 
in eliciting the truth, yuttine the ease 


On its bes eat ca But from ail this ad- 
vantave, [ repeat, the Courts of 
ire, lia great measure, snut out. Not 


‘art PF Chay 
ourt of ¢ lali- 


- rity 
PQQULLY 





1 
the plain- 


vantage, if advantage 


He sure 


it be, of having the evidence of the de- 
fendant on oath; but the defendant has 


not the advantage of the plaintift’s evi 





dence on oath ; for although the answer is 
upon oath, the bill is not, that being pre- 
pared by Counsel, who states the best cast 
he can for his client. Sometimes the 
eause is ripe for hearing on bill and an- 
wer; sometimes t ties are at issu¢ 


ona point of fact, and then the issue Is 


t to be tried, but in a different form 
trom that which takes place in a Court of 
Law. Now, how isit tried? A learned 

yunsel repares written interrogatorics, 


iO be put to witin sses whom he never 

nd these are filed in the usual man- 

ner, and given out to the Examiner, an 
| 


Court, who formally reads 





ficer of the 


them to the witnesses, and formally takes 
+} en aad Tr ‘ on ; 
di Wh their answers. ‘T he ( ounsel who 


] . : 1 ws 
drew the interrogatories hears none of the 


al meets has no opportunity of found- 
ine his second interrogator ry on the an- 
the first: the third answer 
and so on. The officer 


and takes 





re | 
swer to i on the 


to the second, 

eae ; 
reads the formal questions, 
cown the formal and there the 
rests. All is done in the dark, 
becomes of the cross-ex- 


answers, 


2E 
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since, 
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tories and ‘th 1€ examination are for one of | on theste »ps of proc edure, = 
| thete -mptation of encouraging delay and ex- 


the parties, the other party knows nothing 
either of the questions or the answers ? 
He does not know even the 
and how, then, can there be 
like a real cross-examination? <A 
these occasions, we 


questions ; 
anything 


“ 
nad yet, 


hay ; 


sometimes, on 


iments, and thus, 


pense in order to increase his own emolu- 
in theory at least, if not 
in effect, set interest in O} pposition to his 
dutv. To be sure the Judges in the 
hicher Courts are not apt to be swayed 
what- 


what, by a pleasant figure of speech, are | from the straight line of their duty, 

called cross-interrogatories, ou the behalf | ever be the temptation. ‘They are selected 
of parties who hear nothing of the ex- r neat nf a and their integrity, and 
amination in chief, and who can know | are under the eye of a watchful pub slic and 
nothing of either qnestions or answers. [t/a jealous Bee many of the members of 
is true, that this method of cross-interroga- | which have seats in Parliament, and a 
tion is seldom resorted to, since it is found | power to call the Judges to account. But 


by experience to be too perilous, and ge- 
tiga quite as apt to serve the 
the adversary as to prop up the case of 
him who has the rashness to use so indis- 
criminating and unmanageable a weapon. 
All, then, in these cases, isdone in the dark; 
the witnesses are examined by an ofhcer 
of the Court, who reads to them the in- 
terrogaturies, and takes down the 
and returns the examinations to the Court, 
where they are kept in retentis till pub- 
lication passes, as it is called, aad then 
for the tirst time, they are comn 

to the parties. Now the period of publi- 
is sometimes enlarged for a long 


answers, 


Lunicated 


cation 
time, and much delay, vexation and ex- 


pense are thereby occasioned to all 
cerned. Even if the 
taken down in the presence of Counsel 
and attorneys that would not he nearly so 
cood as the system at Commo: Law, where 


Judge attends and hears the w} 


examinations were 


one hole of 
the evidence, 
tunity of questioning the witnesses, and of 
assisting the Jury, who have 
and heard all the proceedings, by his ob- 
servations on the evidence, 
fied, then, my Lords, of the great advan- 
tave of the practice of our Courts of Com- 
mon Law, I propose to allow the viva voce 
witnesses in Chancery, in 


- ne 
vnd has himseif the oppor- 


j 
a] ep 
uso seen 


Being satis- 


examination of 
presence of the parties, by their Counsel or 
attorneys. The fourth principle, and the 
last with which I shall trouble your Lord- 
ships at present, relates to the 
tion of the Judges and their subordinate 
officers, and they ought to be well remu- 
nerated ; for where the highly intellectual 
labour is great, the t 


remunera- 


gr remuneration ought to 
be correspondingly ample, though not ex- 
travazant: but what I say in po it of prin- 
ciple is, that, generally speaking, the re- 
munerationof the Judges and the officers of 
the Court ought tobe bysalary, and not by 


jit 
cause of | 
fj) and neither they, nor 


| 


ition, 
|vulzar minds, 


n Hike iple it is always unwise to suppose 
ny man above the reach of being tempted, 
any other function- 
iries, ought to be exposed to such tempta- 
nor placed in circumstances which, in 
will generate the suspicion, 


when dutv and interest are in conflict, that 
they may be unduly swayed by the latter. 
And although we should be, in fact, per- 


fectiy secure against malversation by the 
Judges, even under 
vet I think that it would be a most ob- 


iectionable and unwise proces ding to place 


such circumstances, 


a Judee ina situation which would have 


ithe effect of lowering him even in the eyes 


lot the 


public—to carry it no farther —and 
to subject him to suspicion, who ought to 
be not only pure in fact, but above all 
jealousy and suspicion. These are the 
grounds on which I say, that even the 
higher Judges, who act under the eye of a 
watchful public and jealous Bar, and who 
learning and in- 
men likely to b 


are themselves 

erity, the least of all 
ted and selfish consider- 
I say, that even 


men of 
1 
| 


swayed by interes 
ations—on these erounds ' 
the Judges ouyht not to be placed in situa- 
tions in which it is possible for any one to 
t that they can have any other object 
than that of the diligent, active, and im- 
partial performance of their 
duties. But if this be the principl 
ought to be kept in view, in 
her Judges, it is still more important 
to act upon it in reference to all inferior 
officers of justice. They do not stand 
upon such high and open ground—they 
are not so much in the view of the public 
are not so immediately responsible 


suspec 


— ctive 
» which 
reference to 


the hig] 


—-they 
to Parliiment—and they ought to be care- 
fully excluded from the influence of circum- 
stances which would lead them away from 
_ ur duty, or subj ct them tothe suspic ion 


of being open to corruption, ‘There is one 
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nicety in regard to this point which ought | minutie: of the measures are such as can, 
to be noticed. A Judge doing his duty | with reasonable facility, be carried into 
under the eye of the public will be induced | operation and effect. Having thus stated 


to perform it well and dil ligently, since upon | the principles and the points to which J 
that will depend his fame and estimation | wish your Lordships’ att ion to be di 
with the public, and “en although he! rected, [ proceed to state to your Lordship 

} ie | ] 


should be remunerated by a salary andi v cenerally, the nature of the remedies 
not by fees. But it is not always the same} which | mean to propose for certain Incon- 


with inferior officers; and I ain to'd th veniences and evils which at present exist, 
some inconvenicnee has, in several cases, | as connected with the Court of Chance: 
been felt from remuneratine interior Officers | O1 th the functions of the Lord Chancei- 
by salaries inst. id of fees: for itis s id, tha jor. First, | must ol rv att e } ‘ 
the consequence has been, that these oficers | erent and remarkable branch of isdic- 
are disposed to earn their salaries as easily | tion, which has been attache by the ¢ 

as may be, and co not perform their duties | to th holder of the Great Seal, which di 
so actively as if their remuneration de- |) not properly belong to the Court of ¢ 
pended on fees. But [ think the true dis- | cery, but which has from time iumemori 
tinction may be made, and the tine drawn | been confided t »its care—I1 mean the yur 
somewhat in this direction, Those officers | dicti 1 cases of Lunacy. ‘The care of 
may be made dependent on fees, where | lunatics Is part of the Royal prerogative, 
the multiplication of the fees does not de- | the exercise of which is intrusted to the 
pend on their own discretion, and where | | n holding the G seal for the 1 


they cannot be inereased at their pleasure. | | ing. The Lord Chancellor, therefore, 





Suppose, for instance, that the emolument | has the care of persons who are found 
of the Judge or the Officer depends upon | lunatic, upon an inquisition taken under 
a fixed fee, such as 1/. for every case de- ; his own authority, h he alone ha 
cided, it is clear ee it is the interest of | the powertoorder. Now, very considerable 
the Judze or the Officer to try as many} inconvenience arises from the state this 


| i 
causes as possible, and it Is « jually clear, | jurisdiction as it at present exists. Whe- 
that this will not be productive of any un- | ther we regard the very delicate uature of 
due delay for the purpose of mu _ | the tr hi 1 wi 
fees, because the profits of Judge or Ofli- | ference to the lunatics themselves, and the 
cer will be increased by despatch. ‘Delay | feelines of their relatives, or the amount of 
would then have no charms, for why should ; the property which, in cons 
these officers keep a cause ten or twelve auth rity, is subject to the control of the 
days for decision, when it may be cuded | Keeper of the Gre 
inone? The great evil of the present moce | is One of the very highest importance. TI 


om 
of daped 


of paying by fees is, that they are multi- | uamber of lunatics at present under the 
plied by delay, aud so the officers have an | care of the Lord Chancellor is 400, all of 
interest in doing injustice to suitors. When} whom have been found mecompetent to 


the Officer is remunerated by fees on the | manage their own affairs, by a Commission 
successive steps of a procedure, then it be- | appoimted by hin t ) inquire and report on 
comes his interest to multiply the steps of | the subject; and the amount of the property 
any given proceeding before the concl usion, | appropria ed to the support of those luna- 
because he there by multiplies the fees which | ties, for whose behoof the whole of the 
form his remuneration. On the contrary, | annual value of their property is not dis- 


if the fees are made to depend on the con. | tributed, is 134,0002. a year; and that 
: . 1 . ; } } 1 
clusion of the whole business, then the Of- | coniprises only those cases in which no 
| 
* 4] 
Lai 


ficer has no power to increase the amount | more. tha a part “of the property oi 
of them, except by despatch. It ison these | lunatics a all 
principles that the Bills which I ria to} excluding those for whom the whole of the 
submit to your Lordships are founded, and | annual produceisallowed, and t! 
the purport of which | w ‘I mention gene- | to about 10,0007. more. So that the sum 
rally, without going into detail Slee present; | administered by the Lord Chanct llor, in 
and your Lords hips will, in the first place, | the care and for the support of lunatics, 
have to consider whether the prince iple sare | amounts to not less than 160,000. per 
in themselves sound; next, whether the! annum. The whole amount of the fortunes 
enactments are consistent with the prin- | of lunatics, subject to the control of the 
ciples; and lastly, whether the details and! person holding the Great Seal, is no less 
2E2 


owed for their maintenance, 


ratamounts 
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than from six to eight millions sterling— 


probably more nearly eight millions. This 
is a most anxious and fearful jurisdiction, 
and therefore it is, that the Constitution 
has wisely placed it in the hands of the 
Crown, which as wisely, from very early 
times, has been in the habit of intrusting it 
to an Officer who is at the head of the law, 
and high in his Majesty’s Councils, and 
who is particularly responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the faithful discharge of those 
functions which the Crown has appointed 
him to administer. The defects which, in 
my opinion, at present exist in this juris- 
diction, and to which I wish now to call 
your Lordships’ attention, are two—first, 
a defect in the mode of forming the tribunal 
by which the lunacy of any person is esta- 
blished; and, secondly, a defect in the 
mode in which the person of the lunatic is 
taken care of. First, then, as to the con- 
struction or constitution of the tribunal by 
which a person is pronounced to be a luna- 
tic or not. In my opinion, that tribunal ts 
not felicitously constituted. 
to cast any imputation on those gentlemen 
who have been usually appointed Commis- 
sioners for holding these inquisitions—God 
forbid that I should; but this anomalous 
mode of proceeding consists in appointing 
as Commissioners, three Chancery lawyers, 
who perhaps never before had occasion to 
examine a witness, and these gentlemen 
are at once called upon to decide on the 
effect of complicated and conflicting evi- 
dence. in cases so delicate that it would be 
an a duous duty for the ablest and most 
experienced Judges, to come to a correct 
conclusion-—and these Commissioners are 
paid by fees too, where, on my principle, 
none ought to be allowed ; and which, in 
this instance, operate as a temptation to 
adjourn the case from day to day, to pro- 


tract the proceedings, to the advantage of 


the Court, and the great injury of the 
lunatic’s property. Ido not say, that such 
isactually the case—that Commissioners do 
protract proceedings, for I know them to 
be excellent and worthy men—but I say a 
temptation arises for them to do so, and 
all the objections I have already stated 
against fees apply to this mode of paying 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the lunacy of any individual. It is 
difficult, on any authority that can be 
found, to send the Commission to less than 
three. J am not aware of a judicial deci- 
sion, nor of any Statute on the subject, for 


I do not mean | 


{LORDS} 








all the authorities hold that the original | mittee of the Person—the heir at law, 
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regulation of the 17th of Edward 2nd 
is not a statute but a private regulation. 
A friend of mine—Mr. I[llingworth—who 
as an antiquary, is as distinguished among 
antiquaries as he is as a lawyer amongst 
lawyers, consented, at the suggestion of my 
noble friend, my immediate predecessor, to 
inake a search, and in this he proceeded in 
a very workmanlike manner, and he was 
not able to find any instance except one, 
in which the Commission had been directed 
toless than three. Although the escheat- 
ors in former times were Commissioners, 
or had the power of appointing Commis- 
sioners, no instance had been found in 


Chancery. 


which there had been less than three of 


them, except in a single instance, in which 
two persons formed the Commission. Now, 
as by a late regulation an addition was 
made to the number of Judges, I think we 

ought toavail ourselvesof that circumstance 
in order to form an improved tribunal for 
holding inquisitions in cases of alleged 
lunacy. 
contested lunacy—such as the case of the 
Earl of Portsmouth, the case of Mr. Davis, 
and thatof Mr. Brand—the person holding 
the Great Seal shall be empowered to call 
upon one of the Judges to preside at the 
holding of the inguisitions, in order that 
they may be tried with all the solemnities 
of the most important issues, and with all 
the advantages of great legal learning, and 
much judicial experience. This I take to 
be a very great improvement, and one which 
cannot be too soon carried into execution, 
I remember that Sir Charles Wetherell and 
myself attended, in the case of Mr. Davis, 
at a coffee-house, for eight days together, 
when the poor man was brought up every 
day, and placed in a room where a great 
mob assembled, under circumstances which 
were calculated to make him less sane than 
before; and all these proceedings were 
carried on at an enormous expense to his 
estate. As to the case of the Earl of 
Portsmouth, it brought a scandal on the 
proceedings of the Court. [am aon d, 
then, I think, my Lords, by these cases, in 
proposing to place at the head of Commis- 
sions de lunatico inquirendo one of the 
Judges of the land. The second defect, 
as I have already said, is the want of suf- 
ficient care of the person of the lunatics, 
who are in number, at present, 400 persons, 
of rather considerable property. Your 
Lordships know, that in these cases there 
is a Committee of the Estate, and a Com- 


I propose, then, that in cases of 
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he 
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where there is real property, being Com- 
mittee of the Estate, as the person who 
has the most interest to take care of it, 
and he returns his accounts to the Ac- 
countant-general of the Court; while the 
next of kin is usually the ,Committee of 
the Person, as having the most interest to 
take care of the lunatic, and to him a 
liberal allowance is made out of the estate. 
Now, in these cases, the lunatic, in general, 
is taken to the country, or is perhaps sent 


to a private lunatic asylum, and is kept in | to the inquiries I have mentioned. 
so that the Lord Chancellor loses | 


secret, 
sight of him, and has no power to act, ex- 
cept when called upon to do so by some 
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for the master thought this allowance re- 


- 22} Chancery. 


markably small, and mentioned the mat- 
ter to me. An inquiry was instituted, the 
facts I have stated were brought to light, 
and a stop was put to the project in this 
instance. But it was a mere chance that 
the matter was brought under my notice. 
I might never have heard of i it, and should 
not have heard of it, had it not been that 
the smallness of the proposed allowance 
excited the master’s suspicions, and led 
I pro- 
pose, then, to constitute a Board, of which 
the business will be to ascertain that the 
person as well as the property of the 














other party. And yet it is very important 
that the Keeper of the Great Seal, or some 
other proper authority, should at all times | 
have the power to ascertain whether the 
lunatic is placed with relations who are 
rareful to watch every glimmering of re- 
turning reason, and facilitate the cure— | 
whether he is under the care of a person 
anxious to cherish every indication of 1 
covery, and to put an end to the trust. Tt | 
is important that he should have the power | 
to take care that the lunatic should be in 
propercustody, and should not be intrusted | 
to the care of persons more anxious to re- 
tard or prevent the recovery of the patient | 
than to promote it, when they know that | 
by the recovery they will lose their share 
of the 160,000/7., which is distributed an- 
nually among the keepers of Chancery 
lunatics. J have often asked myself whe- 
ther, in this respect, things are in the 
situation in which they ought to be; and 
the answer has been that [ am morally | 
certain, from what has taken place, that this 
matter is not as L would wish it to be. An 
instance came before me in the Court rs 
Chancery, no further back than last week +] 
which affords a remarkable illustration of 
the point to which I am now calling wae 
Lordships’ attention. A reverend ge ntle- i 
man, enjoying an income of 600/. a year, | 
was one of the Chancery lunatics, and | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
it 
| 


}and matured by my 


| which 


lunatic are properly taken care of. The 
expense of this Board will not be great, 
not exceeding one or one and a half per 


j cent on the property of lunatics and I 


| propose that the members of the Board 
shall be paid by a per centage on the pro- 
perty of the lunatics; and so much of 
| their fortunes cannot be better bestowed 
| than in thus providing for the security of 
the remainder and for their certain per- 
'sonal comforts. This plan appears to me 
' to be one of peculiar utility and wisdom, 
and almost the whole of it was prepared 
noble predecessor, 
who deserves the warmest gratitude of 
the public for the steady course which, in 
spite of all opposition, ‘he has pursued in 
x to maturity this great and origi- 
I come now, my Lords, 
my subject—I 


| bringin: 
| nal improvement. 
ito a still larzer branch of 
mean the Bankrupt Law—in reference to 
| had occasion to present petitions 
to your Lordships from the most influen- 
tial persons in London, and another great 
o% commercial city. The commissioners 

B; oe are seventy in numbe:, and 
a ‘yare generally young men of good con- 
nections and ability, 
f only two or three years standing at the 
var, and men w ho, ‘when they have ac- 


considered as men 


quired more experience, o aT be very able 
‘lawyers. 


Nevertheless, I were to say 


there was a Committee of the person and | the at in nine out of ten cases th y are the 


a Committee of the estate. 
that these two combined, | 

was laid before the Master for allowing 
only 1002. out of the 600. for the pur- 
pose of transferring the lunatic from a 
comfortable situation near Bristol to a 
pauper Lunatic Asylum in the county of 
Lancaster, the object being by depriving | « 
the unhappy lunatic of many comforts to 
add to the wealth of the heir atlaw. This 
circumstance was brought to my notice, 








sit with young men of twenty-one ; 
were to say that they were always appoint- 
ed as the best Judges 


It happened | best Judges that could be chosen, or if I 
and a proposal | were to say that they do not pay too little 


n 


atteution to thei ir duties as Commissioners, 
and consider their offices only as steps 
towards business and advancement in their 
profession; or if I were to say that men of 
very great age 





one of them lately died 
ut the mature age of eighty-six—did not 


or if I 


that could be found 
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for the purpose; or that the Lord Chan- 
cellor always appointed them for their fit- 
ness, and not because they were personal 
friends, or connections of person al friends, 
then I should be guilty of most grossly 
flattering the Commissioners, my prede- 

cessors, and myself. [I late ly app ointed 
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two Commissioners as they are ually 
appointed, they are two excelle nt sa 
men, very proper, in comparison with those 


ally hold the situation, to fill the 
éfice with credit; still they are not the 
men that I should have selecte 

if the Court had been 
ought to be, or if they were to 
to the same functions in a court of 
mon law. | ite blame to nobod 
it is the system, and it is the system 
is to blame; and therefore, it ough 
be soon lestroved. | 
have great Pp for the Com- 


wh oge nere 


las Judees 
tuted 
-app ointet 


com- 


cons as it 
j 
4 


{i 
b 
‘oteits 
Linpt 


a2 


as as possible « 


ersonal respect 


missioners of Bankrupts, but I cannot say 
that the Gentlemen who now constitute 
the fourteen lists are perfectly well quali- 


Judges in such cotnplicated 
cases as are Commissions of Bank- 
ruptcy. I repeat, therefore, that 1i I were 
to say, that I had appointed persons most 
proper for ee execution of the duties of 
the situation, or that my predecessors had 
always that 


fied to be 
many 


done so, I should be justly 


1 ] > +] 41 > . lf 
chargeable with the most overweening self- 
seeking on my own account, and guilty of 
1 ~ . y 
the grossest flattery to my predecessors 


The jurisdiction is one of the greatest im- 


portance. The subject is of the greatest 
importance to creditors, to assignees, to 


bankrupts, and tothe Commissioners ; and 


it is of ve hichest import. that the 
matter s 1ould be | lac ed ul vr r igor super- 
intendence of the most competent Judes 
The Commissioners have a most di 
duty to perform, both in the way of ex- 
amination and procedure——a duty whieh it 
seldom falls to the lot of a Commissioner 
to undertake before his appointment to 
that situation: and thev have a still fur- 
ther duty to perform, which, to the same 
extent at least, does not often come In thi 
way of th most experien 1 Jue : 
they have to wring thetruth from those who 
are o7ten exi well d sp | to con- 
ealment and fraud; and ed to all 
this, they have the extraordinary power of 
} 

committing to | n bankrupts and wit- 
nesses, for not answering to ther atisfae- 
tion—a power wl ich though fortunately 
controlled, by their liability to an action at 
law, and which no other tribunals possess 


{LORDS 











land they rea 


oy 


lwhich pre vails of ai 
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except the Insolvent Debtors Courts’—is 
larger and more responsible than is intrust- 
ed to those who have to administer the ordi- 
nary functions of the law. With all these 
important duties to perform, having to 
decide questions of law as they arise, and 
having to ascertain questions of fact for 
it does not 


rad 


Chancery. 


and rigorous examination, 


to have 
i 


close 


rs 


entered into the he 


head 


annear 
appe al 


the 





any Chancellor or into the 
levislature, for the Chancellor only fulfils 


the presumed wishes of the legislature, that 
these Commissioners oueht to be men of 
the highest talents and attainments. Then 

in one Commis- 


as to the number who sit 
the 
be five 


and the mode of administering 
duties of the situation—t may 
of them at asitting, although three of them 
only usually sit, and there fourteen 
Lists the number of these Commissioners 
seventy. ‘The important judicial and 
inquisitorial duties they have 
require that each one those 
she uld be equal to the twelve Judges, but 

Westminster-hall ' ' 
such men, and therefore by their very num- 


hoose in- 


ston, 


nere 
being 
is 


to perform, 


ol seventy 


cannot suppiy seventy 


berare Chancellors com) lied toc 


ferior men. The consequence too of this 
is, that they want rank and dignity in the 
eve of the profession, and want the means 
for a nz order in thetr Courts, and 
restraining the irregularities of Counsel. 
sometimes, too, in cons« quence of their 
heme not the chiefs of the profession, 


them, 
d 


Counsel cor to pl ad before 


who are men of much ev 


ne 


e ali 


atar nrs dias 
ATCT prac Lik 


experience than themselves ; and then it 
may be supposed that the business is not 
conducted with that d: snity and efficiency 
which characterizes the proceedings before 


. . 1 | : 
able and experienced Judges, who have 


} 


sufficient weight and authority to keep 
Counsel m awe, and check their vehe- 
eend rularities. There are some 

0 |whose principal practice is before 
the Commissioners. But Mr Serjeant 
Wilde has practised before them, and so 


has my friend, Mr. Pollock, and Mr. Mon- 
taou, leading Members of the profession. 
Such men go to plead before young men 


{ ‘ Inti AN 
iI twent OL. 


ily 


or old men of eighty-six, 
decide the cases, and not 
The barrister lays 
Judge instead 
1 . 
and by the system 


“[ should call 


; : 
parristers, 


tiie Commissioners. 
down the law for the 
kine it from him, 


+} 
t > 


rung, or 
it wrangling, the time of Judges, 
bankrupts, and assignees, is wasted to no 


satisfactory purpose. From such Courts 
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recourse is too often had to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor. In 
case of an erroneous decision, or whether 
the decision be erroneous or not, the ques- 
tion comes before the Lord Chancellor on 
affidavits, the very worst possible mode ; he 
has never seen the persons examined ; 
he knows nothing of the manner in which 
the point of law arose: he is obliged to 
give his judgments solely on affidavits, 
making the appellate jurisdiction little 
more satisfactory than the original Court, 
and of his jurisdiction, where ail is bad, it 
is sufficient to say that one part is not 
worse than another. The system Is so 
bad, that it certainly must be altered ; but 
how is it to be altered? Will it be suffi- 
cient to cut down the number from seventy 
to thirty-five? If we were to do th at, re- 
ducing the lists to seven—still continuing 
five Commissioners to each—it would bea 
great improvement, for it is wiser to have 
thirty-five pic ked men than seventy not 
so picked. ‘The Lord Chancellor bas a 
geood excuse for not ee in the 
me n, because his answer is ready—** How 
can I get seventy good men ?” but thirty- 
five he might get. Shall we reduce each 
list to one—that would be good. If we 
keep the whole seve nty, with all the lt 
of the number and kind ‘of men, and 
a regulation that none of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts shall practise in the 
other Courts—that would be 


best 


fi ui 


iS 


make 


a benefit— 


because we should destroy the monopoly of 


these Courts. Shall it be said, that none 
shall be appointed Commissioners, except 
such as have been of some standing and 
practice at the bar? And _ shall th 
remunerated by salaries instead of 

That, at least 
ment, as it would place them beyond sus- 
picion in that particular. And then, shall 
it be made a rule that no Commissioners 
shall practise before other Commissioners, 
for each of them, as the case now stands, 
may practise before the thirteen lists, to 
which he does not belong, and in this 
mode of practise they have individually a 
great advantage ; though by it the bank- 
rupt’s property may be destroyed by the 
Barrister upsetting ‘the law which he esta- 
blishes as a Judge. My Lords, the plan 
which I intend to propose does not stop at 
any one of these improvements it goes be- 

yond them all. My Lords, no man is more 
cautious in the way of reform than the in li- 
vidual who stands before you. Ihave been 
derided and taunted by heated reformers, 


y be 
fees ? 


, would be some improve- 








{Frx. 22} 





|} retrace my steps, in case | 
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both in and out of Parliament, as a timid 
reformer. Tam, my Lords, a cautious re- 
former, anxious to tread 
safe and I elory in the charge 
whic h they prefer against me; for what 
they call timidity I call wisdom. 1 prefer, 
my Lords, to sail with the lead in my hand 

unseen and unknown 


\ 
when steering 


upon sure and 


groun ls, 


among 


dangers, with breakers a-head and a rocky 


shore uuder my lee, upon which I might, 


this caution, be dashed to pieces. 
0 the 
it I may easily 
find 


l ng 
tLISpo- 


ed in a manner of wha 
hal o th 
should 
I have 
where thie 


it perlious to go farther. 


sition to k 


ce A 


in to that side abuse 


exists and where a remedy is re quire d, when 
! 4 } 
that remedy can be a plied without dadan- 
} 
Per sh hen there are no erecatl obs stacles, 
: : : ae * | , 
the removal of which may be attended 
: ] + ! + Ph 
with an evil as great as the abuse itself,— 


Stral 


ohtforward to 


| would 


I am ready to go 
purpose, In 
to your Lord 
nor insuit you with the mockery of pallia- 
tives, W 


my 


such a case not pro- 


pose ships any half-measures, 


hat I propose is not a diminution 


of the number of Commissioners, nor the 
adoption of any of the other expedients 


} } ] = H } yn ( ' 
which T have mentioned. [ mean to pro- 


1 } + Pen 

pose ti it the system shall be entirely abo- 
M8 4} +] eee oil 
lished—that the whole shall be Swe] t 
away } . -} ‘ ] er¢mni neratini 
aWav by one snort and Simpie Py salen He 
1? ¢ : i¢ ’ L- LV 

But then it may be asked—W hat is to be 


come of the vested rights of the Commis- 
sioners? My Lords, there are no vested 
rights here. IT touch no vested rights—I 
meddle with no freeholds. We sometimes 
hear from law yers of the feebleness of cer- 
tain estates and interests; but of all 
estates and interests those of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts are the most feeble. 
The whole depends ona hee tter sent from 
the Lord Chancellor’s S: etary, informing 


them that they are to proce fee upon sucha 
Commission; but I may refuse to send any 


7 ’ wi 
such letter, 


and may confine mysclf to 


only one list, and then a Commissioner, 

= . 1 } 
who found that he was never employed, 
might say, what is the meaning of this—!s 
the bankrupt jurisdiction at anend? He 


would look at the 
ruptcies as before, and he 
that he got 
Lord Chancellor did 
one. In short the 
interest but what depends on the a 
holding the Great Se id A great hardship 
will, however, by the Gentle- 


gazette, and find Bank- 
would then see 
the 
to send 
no 


no Commission because 


not choose 


Commissioner has 


be suffered | 


men who have hitherto filled the situation 
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of Commissioners. Many of them are set 
tled in life, with the idea that they are to 
retain their situation of Commissioners 
long as they please; and, therefore, I pro- 
pose to allow them an adequate remunera- 
tion on a large and liberal prop yrtion; for 
Ihave alw: ays considered itvery bad 
ing not to give full compen 7 

of this kind, when the een of 
requires the abolition of a lon 

ofhce. The Commissioners, ! « 
to say, have put forward no claim. 
have not held the slightest com niunication 
with me upon the subject; however 
unpopular it may be, I do not think I can 
deprive them of their situations without a 
fair and liberal compensation. For popu- 


as 


reason- 
slic 


1 1 
tne pu 


m bound 


They 


Ri, 
but 


larity, in the ordinary sense of the word, I 
care notarush. TI look forward to honest 
praise forthe conscientious discharge of 
the duty I owe to others and myself, and 
I desire no other public favour than that 
which I may fairly deserve. ‘To the Gen- 


tlemen whom I thus deprive of the emolu- 
ments of their situations, I think I should 
give compensation, and thinking so, I pro- 
pose that it shall be done. The public, 
however, will not suffer; for I propose 
that the compensation shall be paid out of 
the funds at the disposal of the Court of 
Chancery; and as the Gentlemen lose the 
compensation by being ere ited in ‘thei iT 
profession, whic hm: iny of 
edly will ie in the course oht 
years, the burthen will be wholly removed. 
I repeat, I have always considered it hard 
for the country to refuse compensation in 
cases of this kind. It has a ; 
check improvement by the difficulties it 
invariably throws in the way of those who 
attempt it. It, in many cases, converts a 
hive of drones into a nest of stinging hor- 
nets, and sucha transformation, by worrying 
the reformer, impedes the march 
in 


mun loubt- 
of eight or ten 


te 


ndeney to 


} A 
such cases 


formation. Parsimony 
bad for the country and bad for reform, 
and if anv one more than another should 


counsel us to give compensation in such 
cases, it is the reformer himself, for no 
money is better spent, nor is there any 
outlay which yields him such a large and 
liberal return of success and approbation, 
That Lam not the only person who has 
held these opinions with respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Bankrupt Commission- 
ers, I shall take leave to quote the opinion 
of a great and venerable law authority, 
whom I do not at present see in his place 
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modation, as well as for my own instruc- 
tion and guidance, I have postponed on 
several occasions my present Motion. In 
areport of the proceedings of the Court 


Chancery. 





of Chancery, I read, my Lords, the 
following words: — ‘The Lord Chan- 
cellor, on taking his seat, expressed the 


strongest indignation at the practice of 
| the Commissioners of Bankrupts, and at 
the frauds which were every day prac- 
tised, and particularly in the country, 
under cover of the Bankrupt Laws, and he 
expressed his determination to repress such 
practices.” Tread this from a report of the 
proceedings of the Court; but I think it ne- 
cessary to premise, that, from the want of 
checks in the management of the proof of 
debts and the choice of assignees, it fre- 
quently happens that the Commission is 


sued out by a jobbinge creditor, who 
is chosen also as a jobbing assignee, 
and he receives out of the estate a 


large fictitious debt, which he probably 
hands over, at the first opportunity, to the 
bankrupt himself. When, however, there 
are Judges appointed with a power to 
commit for prevarication, and to inquire 
thoroughly into, and sift out the whole 
state of the bankrupt’s affairs, I have a 
confident hope that no such frauds can 
be successfully attempted. Your Lord- 
ships should know, that the Commissioners 
are at present ble to action for attempt- 
ing to perform their duty with that severity 
which justice requires. There have been 
two actions of this kind lately against the 
Commissioners of the fourteenth List, which 
I am bound to say, has been the only one 


which dared to perform its duty. I was 
Counsel for the plaintiff in one of these 
actions, and I recovered damages; but I 


reallymust confess, that although a Coun- 
sel in the cause I regretted recovering 
these damages, and thought them unne- 
cessarily severe. The consequence, how- 
ever, has been, that these damages have 
proved a lesson to all the Lists of Com- 
missione and knowing that they are, 
by the decision of the Court of King’s 
3ench, liable to action for this exertion of 
their authority, none of them do venture 

hazard a commitment for the sake of 
forwarding public justice. I now, my 
Lords, proceed to finish the extract which 
these explanatory observations have in- 


roe 


ids 


terrupted.—* The Lord Chancellor went 
on to say, that the abuses which had crept 
into the administration of the Bankrupt 





(the Earl of Eldon), but for whose accom- 





Laws were a disgrace to the administration 
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of justice, and that he thought it would 
be better to repeal all the Statutes on the 
subject than to permit their continuance. 
No mercy was, at present, shown to an 
estate. In the country it seemed to bea 
mere matter of trade, for the assignees to 
work the commissions with the utmost 
possible gain to themselves, and the least 
benefit to the estate; and the solicitors 
appeared to form their calculations on the 
number of commissions which they could 
bring in to be worked by the partnership. 
Unless, indeed, this system was attacked 
in its strong hold, he was satisfied it would 
soon become liable to some of the greatest 
abuses known to the laws.” These, my 
Lords, were the words of the late Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, uttered on the very 
morning when he first entered his Court 
as Keeper of the Great Seal; but it would 
be exceedingly difficult, in any of the pro- 
ceedings, of his long and remarkable 
tenure of ofhice, to point out any instances 
of his following up the prince iples v which he 
then laid down. And why was this? 
When his Lordship spoke, he was but just 
installed in office; he was new in the soil, 
and he waited to ascertain something more 
of it before he attempted his reforms; but 
he waited too long; he stayed till he be- 
came affected by the heavy air of the 
Court of Chancery ; ; he found the adhe- 
siveness of the soil too strong for him, he 
became entangled and entwined in the 
roots and ramifications [have before spoken 
of, and it was impossible, by any after- 
effort for freedom, to throw off the many 
shackles by which he was enthralled. 
Warned byhis example, made aware by the 
failure of that noble and learned person, of 
the nature of the evils, and of the risk to 
which I am exposed, | have shaken myself 
free. I escaped at once from the tram- 
mels which might have been thrown 
around me, and resorted to the remedies 
which appeared to me to be meet for the 
evils, betore | became inoculated by the 
disease which I wished to extirpate. The 
proposition I have to offer to your Lord- 
ships is then briefly this. 1 propose that 
there be ten Judges on commissions, if 
you please to call “the mM so, appointed in 
the stead of the seventy Gasieainsibanes of 
Bankrupts. I could have wished to name 
a smaller number, but after discussion on 
aking into consideration 
the amount of business which they will 
have to transact, and looking at the de- 
gree of ability and information which will 
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be required to fill the situation, and the 
time which these Commissioners, or Judges, 
must devote to the duties of the office, 

for we intend that they shall sit in vaca- 
tion and out of vacation: in the lone vaca- 
tion as well asthe short one, and through- 
out all the Terms—looking at all these 
things, I have been compelled, most re- 
luctantly I confess, to prefer a number 
much greater than I originally intended. 
One by one, however, I have been deserted 
in opinion by all whom [ have consulted 
on the subject. Taking into consideration 
the nature of the work required, the qua- 
lifications necessary for the office, and the 
time occupied in its duties, they have one 
by one dropped off from me, with the 
assurance that ten was the very lowest 
number with which I could hope to effect 
my objects with respect to bankruptcy, and 
I wasleft, at last, alone in mydesire to have 
alessnumber. At first, l was for six Judges 
or seven, but those whom I have consulted 
maintain that ten will be absolutely the 
smallest number I can name to perform 
the duties. This was, in the opinion of 
all, the lowest number, and but few of 
them I consulted were disposed to agree 
to any thing so low. Iwas the more dis- 
appointed with respect to the numbers, 

because I feel the difficulty of selecting 
so many persons who are thoroughly com- 
petent to perform the dutics of the situa- 
tion; but — I see fourteen lists of tive 
Commissioners, three always sitting pate 
relieving the pe a and yet without giving 

any satisfaction in the despatch of a 
ness; and when I calculate the number of 
cases to be heard, and the circumstances 
under which they are to be heard, and 
when I look forward to the prospect of a 
diminution of the business of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, to such an extent, that we 
may hope to have it gradually transferred 
to the new Judges, and the three Judges 
of that Court entirely got rid of, I see that 
ten is the least number of Judges I can 
venture to propose. I wish it to be under- 
stood, however, that the functions of these 
Judges are to be divided into two parts— 
the Administrative and the Judicial, and 
that they are to be composed of three de- 
scriptions of persons. The first Judge I 
propose to make the chief over the whole 
administration of the Bankrupt Laws of 
the country. In the second class I pro- 
pose to place three senior Judges, persons 
chosen from the higher walks of the pro- 
fession, and through whom, in conjunction 
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with the chief, I propose to have the whole 
of the contested points in Bankruptcy ul- 
timately decided. And in the third class, 
I place six junior Judges—men who are 
hereafter to rise to the higher rank—not as 
a matter of course, but in proportion as 
they may exhibit talent and learning to 
entitle them to promotion. To the whole 
of these Judges I would commit the juris- 
diction in, and the administration of, the 
whole of the laws connected with Bank- 
ruptcy. 1 now proceed to show in what 
manner I propose to dispose of the business 


now transacted before the fourteen lists of 


Commissioners. To a single Commission, 
a Judge taken from the third, or junior 
class, I would give the power of adjudi- 
cation in all cases where there is no dis- 
pute respecting the choice of assignees, or 
the proof of debt, or any of the ordinary 
business. When, however, a question of 
that kind does arise, I give this Judge 
power to adjourn the Court, for the pur- 
pose of calling to his aid two others of the 
same rank with himself, or one of the 
senior Judges, and they are then to have 
power lo examine evidence on oath, and to 
take down that evidence or not, as they 
think fit, in the ordinary manner in which 
it is practised now in the Courts of Law. 
If, on this examination, the dispute cannot 
be settled, and the parties, both of them I 
mean, agree to go to trial on an tissue, 
they may do so at once, and without any 
delay, before one of the senior Judges, 
or the Chief Judge, assisted by a Jury, in 
the same manner as in the Courts of Com- 
mon Law. If, however, 
not agree, on an issue, but only one of 
them, then I give the Judge the power of 
deciding, and give the party not consent- 
ing, a power of appealing to anc ther Court, 

composed of the Chicf Judge aud the three 
senior Judges, sitting as the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench do now in Banco, 
in order that they may there, as in that 
Court, determine the question of law. This 
Court shall decide also motions for re- 
hearings and new trials. The appeals, 
however, I confine to the mere question of 
law. In the event of one party only agree- 
ing to an issue, I do not allow the fact to 
be tried by less than three of the Judges, 
with the assistance of a Jury, and subject 
to all the ordinary rules and regulations, 
and motions for new trials. With respect 
to the examination of witnesses, I propose 
to give that power, in ordinary cases, to 
one of the junior Judges; but if difficul- 
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ties arise in the course of the examination, 
or if any obstacles or impediments are 
raised by the witness himself, then | 
transfer the examination to three of the 
junior Judges, with full authority to com- 
mit any person who prevaricates, or re- 
fuses to give his evidence to the satisfac- 
tion of the examinants : ani appeal against 
that commitment lying to the Chief Judge, 
liable 
to an action for damages for their conduct 
towards the witness. One word with re- 
spect to appeals to the Lord Chancellor. 
I propose at once to cut off all appeals, 
except on matters of law. LI conceive, that 
if the truth in matters of fact cannot be 
got at by the exertions of three Judges in 
one case, or of one in another, and with 
the assistance of a Jury examining the 
evidence, and marking all the four viva 
voce testinony—how, in the name of God, 
can it be discovered by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with written depositions and inter- 
rogatories, and all the formula which ac- 
If the parties consider 
the direction for the issue wrong, they can 
apply to the higher Judge, as they do now 
in Common Law in Westminster Hall. If 
they are not satisfied with the verdict, 
they can move fora new trial, and what 
Lord Chancellor do more 
than to order a new trial or refuse it; and 
what, | ask, would be the defence for per- 


| mitting an appeal to the Chancellor, save 


the desire to increase and to prolong those 
vexatious delays and ruinous expenses, 
which it is the whole objeet of the arrange- 
ments to prevent. | reserve the appeals 


/on matters of law,as wellfrom the superior 


Courts in Bankruptcy as from the interior, 
but I cut off all appeals to the Gece Seal, 
except on matters of law, and I will an- 
swer for it that we shall not hear then of 
ninety-nine of every hundred of these ap- 
ae in bankruptcy which now occupy 


| the Vice-chancellor for two months in the 





| year, and the Lord Chancellor for more 


than one, and of which the number of 
arrears have been so much a subject of 
complaint. Iam convinced, indeed, that 
under the new, and I hope I may say, 
improved system, the evils to which 
these appeals have given rise, will be 
whollyeradicated, and certainly, my Lords, 
I hope, as one consequence of improving 
the bankruptcy jurisdiction, that the busi- 
ness of Chancery may again be carried on, 
as it was formerly, without the assistance 
of the Vice-chancellor’s Court, I willnow, 
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words about the Country Commissions. 


In conformity to the principle of action I{ more than 700 in number, which, 


have already laid down and explained, of 
acting at all times experimentally rather 
than proceeding too much in obedience to 
theory, I propose to make but a slight, 


although, [ conceive, a very important 
change in the constitution of Country | 
Commis¢ons. All that I have said of 


the delay, the embarrassment, and the 
incorrect practice in the proceedings under 
a Metropolitan Commission, fall infinitely 
short of the mere outline of the workings 
of a Country Commission. Those Com- 
missions are, in truth, turne 
source of patronage and emolument, at 
the expense of the estate of the 
tunate bankrupt and his creditors. The 
law requires that there should be five Com- 
missioners, 


be Barristers. It is generally contrived, 


‘ cage . | 
however, that the Commissioners shall be 


composed of three Solicitors and two Bar- 
risters; but they always take 
Barristers resident in the Metsecclis, who, 
they are cannot, or will not at- 
tend, and the 
act without restraint, or ‘ely employ 
themselves, by every means in their power, 


a 


sure, 


mel 
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with your Lordships’ permission, say a few | left 


a 
ad into a mere | 


unfor- | 


and that two of these should | 


are to select | 
| own profit : 


| 


refpaining three are left to | 


not to dene the questions brought fe. | 


fore them, but to contrive by delays of 
every kind—for they are paid by time and 


duration of sittings—to increase the pro- | 


fits which they calculate on from 
the enjoyment of a Commission. 
intention to extend to them the principles 
of the act I now propose for the m 
polis, and I contemplate, at dis 


alwavs 


tro- 


no tant 


5 


It is my | 


day, the possibility of Bankrupt Judges | 


S 
> 


Circuit at fixed period like 
the other Judges; but at present I shi \] 
content myse If by ¢ ndeavouring to eradi- 
cate great evil, by requiri ing that 
Judges of halite shall, from time to time, 
select and form a list of all such Barristei 

residing in the county as they may tl ink 
competent for the purpose, together with 
a few of the respectable Solicitors, 
and that the names of those persons be 
returned to the Keeper of the Great Seal, 1 

order that he may select from them three 
persons to be + on the commission which 
the cases of bankruptcy y may from time to 
time require. 1, for my part, should pre- 
fer only one Commissioner; but, leaving 
that open to consideration, 1 propose that 
to persons thus chosen and recommended 
the country cases shall be, for the present, 


going 


one the 


more 





| made 
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for decision. These cases are at 
|}the present moment, on an average, not 
from 
i the prosperous and comparatively healthy 


Chancery. 


| state of the country, is, [ am happy to 
|say, lower than we have seen it for 
| years. Having said thus much with re- 
| spect to the important point of bankruptcy, 
| | now proceed to that other branch of my 
| subject, the mode of taking evidence and 
'the fees of the office, aud those other 
|causes of delay and expense in the ad- 
; ministration of justice im the Court of 
Chance ry ; but first I will Say a word of 


| the 


present ts 


Masters in Chancery, whose income at 
2 derived from 
| propose, then, that the Masters should no 
longer receive nee advantage from the 
| taking of fees, but be paid by a salary. 
Originally the Masters were paid partly by 
fees and partly the keeping of the 


fees. ] 


by 


Suitors’ fund, which was intrusted to their 
care. This money, on the ground that 
they were und y-paid, they were in the 
habit of letting out to interest for their 


butin the year 1720 the Mas- 


ters, tempted by visions of profit, specu- 
lated in the South Sea Stock, and prov- 
ing unfortunate, like many others, six of 
{them were declared to be defaulters; and 
immediately on this, the Masters were 
ordered to rIVE security \ reculation was 
then made by the Lord Chancellor, limit- 
ine the control of the Masters over the 
| Suitors’ funds; but on aseventh Master 
becomine a dctaulter soon after, Lord 
Macclestield took the « trol of the funds 
i from the Masters altogether. The con- 
duct of m of the Masters was after- 
wards urecd against that noble and learn- 


d Lord, who was as excellent a Chancel- 
lor as any who had succeeded him, and 
who certainly did not deserve the impeach- 
ment brought evainst him That noble 

jand learned Lord faid a report on 
s{the ‘Fable of this House respecting 
the taking of fees as salaries, in which, 
on examination, your L ol pea will Gad 
some excellent principles laid down, An- 
| other re port we as prese nted to m Woes of 
Commons in the year 1798, by Mr. Ab- 
bot, afterwards Lord Colchester, in which 
the subject of fees is again taken up. It 


said, inquiry should be 
was claimed by es- 
whether it was one 
1, and if it was 

Accordingly, 


is there that no 
whether a fee 

tablished practice, but 
which ought to be continuer 
not, it should be cut off. 


it was recommended that some of the fees 
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then existing should be abolished, and] beyond doubt. On the information of 
amongst others those called Copy-fees, as | Sir Samuel, that as much as 50/. was 


unfit to be continued. I might also in- 
stance the recommendation of the Chan- 
cery Commissioners in 1826—that fees as 
salaries in most cases should be done away 
with. Bottomed on these recommenda- 
tions, and in compliance with the desire 
of the country, I now propose that the 
whole of the fees of the Masters in Chan- 
cery shall be abolished, and that their 
Clerks shall be paid a sum never to exceed 
a maximum, but so coliected and paid as 
never to give an interest in the multiplica- 
tion of expenses and delays to the suitor, 
and at the same time afford them such a 
stimulus, in the way of emolument, to the 
performance of their duties, and to the 
advancement of the proceedings of the 
cause, as would keep them from falling 
asleep, and supply a fair stimulus for the 
speedy despatch of business. Looking 
at the emolumen's enjoyed by the Masters, 
I find that in 1791 both the Master and 
the Registrar received large additions to 
their salaries ; and they now possess 4,0002. 
a year, on an average, which really seems 
to mea tolerably hé idleome allowance for 
a gentleman. One of the Masters, a very 
excellent friend of mine, of whom I wish to 
speak with all respect, has above 4,700/. 
a year, and his clerk enjoys an income of 
1,600/7. a year; another of these clerks 
has 2,500/. a year, and one only 1,000Z. ; 
yg he does not take copy-money. There 

however, among those fees, one of the 
ve worst kind, called gratuity-money, 
which, although I might find some other 
phrase for it, cannot be known by any name 
half so concise as that by which it is known 
to the suitor who seeks for justice, and to 
the aed when they have occasion to 
speak of it, and that i is, the appropriate 
and ordinary name of a bil ve. This bribe 

however, not paid to the Master. I 
wish it was, because the nature of the 
gift, and the notoriety of the allurement, 
would tend to destroy all its pernicious 
effects. These gratuities have been de- 
nounced before. They were exposed so 
long back as the time of Sir S. Romilly, 
who, in moving for a Committee to inquire 
into the subject, obtained the casting vote 
of one of the Masters (who had never heard 
of the practice of taking gratuities, and 
who was disposed to trust to the assertion 
of Mr, Perceval—that nosuch thing ex- 
isted), purely on the private and solemn 
assurance of Sir Samuel, that the fact was 








frequently received in the shape of a 
gratuity, this Master made inquiries, and 
was assured in the most solemn manner, 
that no sum beyond 5/. had ever been 
taken, except on one occasion, when 
extraordinary despatch was requisite, and 
then he had 10/7. Shortly afterwards 
the fact came out through the means 
of a dispute, that this very man who made 
the denial had frequently received 501. 
and on the examination of his books 
it appeared that his gains from this 
source were 1,500/. a year, in addition to 
the 700/. or 8001. he derived from legiti- 
mate sources. From that moment, how- 
ever, all gratuities ceased in this Master’s 
Office. It is, indeed, the duty of those 
on whom the power devolves, to take care 
that practices of this kind cease in all 
the offices. It is the bounden task of the 
superior, not only to keep his own motives 
free from all sinister interpretation, but to 
take care that his subordinates should be 
also free from reproach. I do not so 
much blame the Masters as the practice 
of the Court, but it is the duty of the chief 
of the Court, and now my duty, and I 
mean to perform it, to prevent all such 
abuses in all the subordinate offices of the 
Court. The task, I know, is adangerous 
one, because [ may be involved in a 
whirlwind of hatred and self-interest—it 
is an irksome one, because I am compelled 
to meddle with the affairs of men, with 
many of whom | am on terms of friend- 
ship—it is a laborious one, because I can- 
not hope 1 in one day, nor in many days, nor 
even In years, to bring ittoa full and satis- 
factory conclusion ; 4 it is the bounden 
duty of a man placed in my situation to 
begird himself forthe t org bring what- 
ever qualities he may possess honestly and 
laboriously to the accomplishment of his 
object—to let no means escape him which 
can be fairly and honourably applied to 
the removal of abuses—-if he meets with 
difficulties, to labour to surmount them, 
but at all events to let it be seen with 
whom rests the responsibility of objection 
—on whom must fall the consequences 
of delay—I mean to place, in fact, the 
saddle on the right horse, and to 
show that I at least have played my 
part in the work of reformation. For 
assistance to accomplish so great a 
task, I throw myself, therefore, on 
my Peers, and on my country; I call 
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on them to support me, and if I fail, 
I shall at all events look into my own 
bosom with satisfaction, and _ console 
myself with the reflections of an ap- 
proving conscience, having faithfully and 
honestly endeavoured to perform my duty. 
Therefore, as long as I sit on that seat 
(pointing to the Woolsack) there shall be 
no gratuities, therefore there shall be 
no charges,—therefore there shall be 
no shade or shadow of turning—there shall 
be no imputation that justice 1s hastened 
or delayed as expedition-money is given 
or withheld—therefore shall there be no 
speaking without action, therefore it shall 


not be said of us as of the Pharisees of 


old,—** Woe to ye, hypocrites, who make 
clean the outside of the cup, while all within 
is rottenness and corruption.” There 
shall be no repose—no relaxation in my 
efforts—no folding of the hands to sleep. 
I shall use my endeavours, with the as- 
sistance of Parliament and the country, 
to put an end to these crying abuses; and 
if I do not effect all the reforms I con- 
template, it shall not, at all events, be 
said of me, that I did not make the at- 
tempt to reform them. I have hitherto 
shown but the outside of this gratuity 
business. It may be asked, who pays it ? 
Why, the attorney to be sure. Does he 


do it for nothing? No, he pays it for his | 


client, and he tells him it is expedition- 
money. I shall come to that presently ; 
but here I would say, that against pay- 
ments of this kind, for all purposes of 
such a description, it is the duty of the 
Court to protect the client. If the Clerk 
can get rid of the business quicker, he 
should possess a fair remuneration for 
doing so toall. If he cannot do it without 
sacrificing the interest of some other 
suitor, it is doubly objectionable; and 
under any view, whether of public justice 
or expediency, it is right that it should be 
abolished. But then there is another 
question connected with this matter. 
The Clerk who receives this gratuity, or 
expedition-money, has another function 
attached to his office; on him falls the 
delicate and difficult operation of taxing 
the very bill of costs of the Attorney who 
has paid him the money, of course on ac- 
count of using expedition for his client. 
Your Lordships now begin to see some 
light thrown on those _ transactions. 
The judicious Clerk has received from the 
Solicitor, a very worthy man, and one 
who, it will be perceived, knows how to 
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invest his capital to advantage, the sum of 
501. of expedition-money, on account of 
the interests of the client, and then, when 
it comes to the turn of the judicious man, 
he repays this sum with interest, to the 
worthy man, by passing lightly over some 
1002. of his bill, which he might not 
otherwise be disposed to tax with so much 
lenity. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the worthy and the judicious man both 
thrive by this means in their separate 
calling, and that the worthy man’s seeds 
produce a most excellent and abundant 
harvest ; and the better, perhaps, because 
he did not pay for his seed, but received 
it from his client. I now come to the 
client, whom I have hitherto kept pretty 
much out of view, as much as the object 
of the payments was kept out of his view 
during the progress of the suit. Pay- 
day, however, comes, and then I suspect 
the client is the only important person of 
the set. Ido not, be it recollected, say 
that these things take place every day. 
Far from it—I believe they are not fre- 
quent ; Solicitors are, 
generally speaking, a more highly respect- 
able class of men than the Aitorneys who 
represent the same situation in the Courts 
of Common Law; but what I wish to 
say is this, that the respectability of the 
solicitor is the only security possessed by 
the client for his abstinence from practices 
like those, which are always in his power. 
The fact of its being in his power is, 
therefore, in my opinion, quite sufficient 
to justify all proper measures for putting 
an end to the system; because, although 
it may be proved, as indeed I believe it 
can be proved, that such tricks are seldom 
resorted to, it will not be enough unless it 
be also proved, which it cannot be, that it 
is not in the power of the solicitor to 
resort to them. I come now to the sepa- 
ration of the administrative and judicial 
functions, and to the substitution of viva 
voce examinations in the Master’s Office 
for the system of Interrogatories, and to 
the other means to be adopted for the im- 
provement of that branch of the Court of 
Equity. I think, then, that the Masters 
should henceforward sit in open Court, at 
such hours of the evening as may be 
agreed on; and Iam of opinion, that 
such arrangements can be made, with 


for the class of 


respect to the dispensing with their at- 
tendance on your Lordships, as will en- 
able us to carry that plan into effect with 
little or no inconvenience to us or to them, 
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I propose, therefore, 


Reform in 


that three of the 
Masters in Chancery should forma Court, 
to sit every evening for the purpose of 
hearing exceptions to their own reports, 
and that portion of business which, at the 


occupies so much of the 


present moment, 
Courts, but which, 


time of the higher 
from its very nature, can always be more 
fitly determined by the Masters them- 
selves; and when that arranzement is 
sarried into effect, I am contident that 
the number of cases of exception will be 
reduced in the proportion of ninety-nine 
to a hundred, just as [ am satisfied that 
the alteration proposed in the Bankrupt 
Court will reduc« 
the hundred appeals from that Court 
to the Lord Chancellor. If IT am right in 
speculating on this result, and L believe I 
am, then will come the question of re- 
ducing the Court of Chancery to its natu- 
ral and ancient limits of two Courts, in 


which the business may be speedily and ef- | 


fectually disposed of, without the assistance 
of a Vice-chancellor, or any other addition- 
al Judge; andthen | hope will be fulfilled 
the declaration of Sir John Leach and 
Mr. Canning, in the celebrated Debate on 
the subject of the appointment of the Vice- 
chancellor—that bya judicious reform, that 
Court had Judges enough to go on 
without such an appointment. I hold this 
now to be possible, and | hope to make 
such 


the greater part of the arrear before the 
Lord Chancellor, while the Master of the 
Rolis has prepared a plan forthe despatch 
of the arrear before the Vice-chancellor. 
That second Judge—the Master of the 
Rolls—I cannot name to your Lordships 
without paying my tribute of respect due 
to his exalted worth; he is Judge 
whose delight it is to decide, whose quick- 
ness keeps pace with his learning, and 
who, all that constitutes a great and 
profound lawyer, has never been equalled 
by any one, save that eminent man, Sir 
William Grant, one of his predecessors, 
to whom be it said, to his honour, no other 
can be compared—he is equalled, I say, 
by no otherwho eversat on the bench which 
he occupies. ‘The other great and impor- 
tant alteration which | propose with re- 
spect to the Masters is, to release them 
from the necessity of dealing with affidavits, 
and reviewing bills of costs, sending them 
at once to the office of the Six Clerks. I 
postpone, however, my explanations on 


ninety-nine out of 


aranevements in the course of the | 
summer as will enable me to eet rid of | 
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the details of this and some other portions 
of my plan, because they are as yet not 
fully matured ; and because—although 
the nature and extent of the fees, and the 
system of taxing costs, have been fully 
examined—the arrangements to be su! 
stituted in lieu of them are not yet fully 
digested. The proposition for having 
recourse to viva voce examinations, instead 
of bong eg however, I am glad 
to say, fully admitt mC and approved of. I 
could heave: wis rae | to give a Jury to assist 
the Masters, and that on their decisi 
should depend the issue to be tried, as. in 
other Courts, 

in other cases of Jury-trial; but I tind so 
many difficulties in my way, th 
much opposition, so conflicting 
interests are to be reconciled, so many 
adverse claims to be many 
plausible reasons are advanced why that 
not be made 
too plausible in appearance for me not 
to fear that they might ec 
thing which ought to make me hesitate, 
though they are, perhaps, not well found- 
ed; and [ could prove the error decor 
below them if I could bolt the bran fro 
the meal; yet, fearing that they may con- 
ceal some thin +, and wishing not, in maki ing’ 
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)- 


and in the same manner as 


Cake 1s SO 
mahy 
‘ttled, so 


— reasons 


neeal some- 


| any reform, to subject myself to the charge 
|of rashness, I propose for the present to 
stop here, being willing to look forward to 


a more favourable time for making the 
improvement complete. There is no con- 
summation, a which I think more to 
be desired, more important, than to in- 
troduce ne alice of a Jury into this 

branch of the administration of justice. 
That would put an end to much expense, 
and to the system of dark interrogatories, 
and I am anxious not to omit it, but, as | 
have stated, the time is not yet come when 
all the difficulties in the way can be sur- 
mounted. My Lords, lL am anxious to 
avoid everything which may be considered 
as not bearine upon the merits of this 
question; but I must state, that in the 
Registrars’ Office it is in contemplation to 
effect many alterations, the chief of which 
will be the abolition of copy-money, and 
the substitution of salaries for fees. When 
I name this, perhaps, my voice will be 
considered of woeful import to many; but 
when I find the great extent of fees, and 
the great expense of copy-money, both 
pressing hard upon the suitor, it is, iInmy 
opinion, a matter of paramount importance 
to them, that an abolition of the present 
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system should speedily beeffected. With- 
out satisfying these heavy demands, the 
suitor cannot hope to proceed one step; 
and thus the evil remains from day to 


Reform in 


day, from year to year. Fearing lest my 
imperfect experience should lead me 
astray, and anxious to derive sufficient 


authority upon the subject from authentic 
sources, I have taken occasion to refer to 
the Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the 
Chancery. I find, then,—to put one 
case, as an illustration of the existing evils 
which I have endeavoured to expiain to 
your Lordships,—that, in a bill of costs 
amounting to 1,474/. (your Lordships must 
not imagine this a large bill for Chancery 
costs; I have seen one that amounted to 
8,000/.) were included the following items : 
—Charvges in the Masters’ Office, 2387. ; 

Registrars’ Office, 1002. ; 
Court, 104/.; gratuities about 
the charge made of 2382. in the Masters’ 
Office the larger portion is for 
money, and amounts to 132/. I have 
seen other bills of costs, and it occurs to 
me that, upon one occ where the 
whole amountof the bill of costs was 17/., 
(certamly a very smal] amount for a Chan- 
cery suit), 1l/. was paid by the un- 


asion, 


state of the Court of 


{Fes. 22 








Clerks of the | 
40l. Of| 


‘OnDVeE 
copy } 


| Court has known, 


fortunate suitor for fees alone; and I also | 


find, both in the Masters’ and Registrars’ 
Offices, that the fees are chiefly derived 
from copy-money. In fact, I find that 
fees and copy-money form the bulk of 
the expense of all suits. I find. too, that 
the copying r clerks charge 6s. 8d. per folio 
for which a stationer would charge three 


farthines, and all above this latter sum is | 


But very often 
want the copies. 
“‘ do not trouble 
Good 


an unnece Ssary Ex] nse. 
a party does not 
** Good Master, 
me with copies, I have originals. 
Clerk, copy me no copies, | shall be better 
without them. Kind Sir, I do not want 
them.” But then comes the mischief, for 
unless the copies be taken nothing is done, 
which your Lordships will say, in Chancery 
is a very great favour, and so the suitor 
would think if he could run away from 
his suit and the Court; but if you have 
an estate in Chancery, if you want to 
draw money out of the Court, you must 
take copies of all the papers, or not one 
step can you proceed. ‘* Why should I 
(says a suitor) take copies when I do not 
absolutely want them? I have got the 
original in my answer, my attorney made 
a copy, I have them in the briefs for 


even 
” he says, 


ithree times, and 


| 


| a-year. 
fincomes to taxing the 


| paid by 
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which I have paid.” ‘You must take 
copies” is the answer, “and must take 
them from each department, or your suit 
will make no progress, and never come to 
an end.” I will suppose that there is to 
be an auction held, the parties are called 
upon to receive from the Master a bill 
particulars, the Clerks demand fees, the 
bill is printed, the parties pay for that 


Chancery. 


TY) 
ie 
‘° 
oO! 


bill, they pay the printer. ‘ Why,” 
they say, ‘must we have copies ? 
“ Oh,’ says the Master, ‘ that won’t 
do, you must have a written copy ; 


and when you have a written cc py, and have 
paid your fee, you are provided like a gen- 
tleman.” Does the Court lend its authority 
io these gentlemen to make those de- 
mands? ‘The Court says No—the Court 
says, that no more copies shall be charged 
than the one actually On what, 
then, is founded the claim for all the par- 
ties to pay for written copies? The order 
of the Court says, no more copies shall be 
paid for than one—though [ speak from 
recollection, for | have not lately 


made, 


seen the 


order—but the Masters and their clerks 
make the suitor pay for one for each bid- 
der. Do I blame these officers? [do 
not. I impute no blame to them, for the 


and therefore has sanc- 
tioned, their prac The Masters had 
not a farthing of salary for many 
it is th retore, which I blame 
—the Mi isters had not a farthing of salary, 
except that sum which was voted to them 
in 1798, « out of the Suitors’ fund, of 6002. 
They were made to look for their 
the 
Judges are 


‘tices. 
ye ars— 


> system, the 


suitors. In 


Court of Chancery, the 
taxes on the 


Judges : 


too, 
this is not 
the case with other those of the 
Court of King’s Bench, for example, who 
are paid out of the Consolidated Fund. It 
may be correct to take fees from the 
suitors, to levy on them all the expenses 
of the proc ‘ediugs ; it may be proper to 
make Chancery suitors pay the Judge on 
the Bench, and pay the expenses of the 
Chancery Court-—it may be right that the 
suitors should be taxed ; all this I will ad- 
mit; but then, I contend that no more 
should be taken from the pocket of the 
suitor than goes to pay the expense of the 
Court and the Judge. He is obliged, 
however, to pay for much unnecessary 
writing, which is a clumsy, stupid, un- 
just method raising from the public 
from the suitor three 
as much as would pay the one 


Suilors 5 


times, 
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Master and the one Master’s Clerk, which 
are all that are necessary. I repeat again, 
that I do not blame the Master; I blame 
the system. These, then, my Lords, are 
the bulk of the changes which I propose ; 

and [I will only shortly advert to the ad- 
vantageous results which I think will 
take place. We shall get then at a better 
knowledge of the cause; we shall get bet- 
ter decisions, and we shall get them 
quicker; we shall get at the truth; we 
shall feel confidence in our Judges, and 
we shall get speedy svar and, as a 
condition of all these beneficial results, 
my Lords, we shall get a great diminution 
of the expense: so that we shall make, I 
hope, eventually, the Court of Chancery 
so rapid in its proceedings, aud its pro- 
ceedings so few, that we may dispense 
with one of its Judges. I will now, my 
Lords, very briefly refer to the mcneeel 
and ultimate results of the alterations I 
propose. But before Ido this, | must re- 
vert toanother subject. [ have on several 
occasions appeared to myself as if f had for- 
gotten something, and after having sought 
for it in vain, I have now found it; and | 
will go back to that, as it is a subject 
which will give, I believe, zreat satisfaction 
in the City of London, and will be, I be- 
lieve, one great improvement in the ma- 
nagement of bankrupts’ estates. ‘The as- 
signees to these estates, as at present con- 
stituted, are a great source of expense— 
and for this | have the authority of Lord 
Eldon, who has on more than one occasion 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent system. ‘The assignees are in gene- 

ral chosen from among the principal cre- 
ditors to the estate, and having a great 
stake in the concern, are ne sup- 
posed to be more anxious to meke as 
much as possible of the est ny They 
may be supposed also to regulate the ex- 
penses in the best manner, and to under- 
stand the whole business. It is obvious 
from their functions that much must de- 
pend on the choice of assignees, and, asa 
general principle, the person who has most 
interest in the bankrupt’s property, and most 
concerned in winding up his accounts ex- 
peditiously, is a proper person to be chosen 
assignee. But the misfortune of this sys- 
tem is, that the assignee acts alone, and 
there is no check over him to whom much 
must be confided. I propose to add to the 
ordinary assignee one in whom the Court 
can confide; I would take from that list of 
respectable persons, merchants, and others 
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well acquainted with the affairsof the world, 
thoughthey no longer devote themselves to 
active business; I would take one assignee 
from those men, whoareall known tobe cen- 
tlemen of great experience, and whoare now 
the Special Jurors of the City of London, 
Many of them would do honour to any si- 
tuation or any place—they have been active 
men of business, of most respectable cha- 
racters, of unsullied integrity, and would not 
dishonour even the Bench itself. I have 
frequently seen them in the box at Guild- 
hall, and I know that it would often be in 
vain for the Judges to try causes without 
their assistance. Let, I say, a list of 
twenty-five or thirty of these peintinnie ‘n be 
formed, after due deliberation, and let the 
Chief Justice at Guildhall, or the Chief 
Justice of the New Bankrupt Court, al- 
ways appoint one of the gentlemen from 
this list as the assignee of the Court, to 
be a guide and a check on the other as- 
signee; and let there be one to each Com- 
mission of Bankruptey ; and that will, I 
am morally certain, give to the creditors 
of the reece i the best security they can 
have that the estate will be properly ma- 
naged. It will perhapsastonish your Lord- 
ships to learn that, at present, the floating 
average amount of unclaimed ‘divide nds is 
not less than 250,000/. They ought to be 
divided; the bast Bankrupt Act orders 
that, after the lapse of a certain term, to 
be done; but sundry excuses are found to 
avoid complying with this part of the 
Parliament. A great many persons v ‘ould 
be glad to have their divide nds; but they 
consist of too small sums for them to seek 
them, or they are at too great a distance ; 
and so, as I have stated, the amount of un- 
claimed dividends at present is not less 
than 250,0002. It happens, too, some- 
times, that the assignees, who are in 
trade, become bankrupts themselves, after 
they have obtained possession of the bank- 
rupt’s coat Even this morning, a 
case of this kind came before me in the 
Court of Chancery, the gentleman having 
in a short time lost 81,000/., which would 
be sufficient to break half-a-dozen  or- 
dinary men: he was an assignee to a 
bankrupt’ s estate, and though he is yet a 
rich man, your Lordships will see, when 
such an event occurs, when an assignee 
fails with the whole of a bankrupt’s pro- 
perty in his hands, in what difficulties it 
involves cases that are already compli- 
cated. The assignee has, indeed, no 
right to make a profit on the bankrupt’s 


Act of 
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property—it is his business to divide it; 
but he is solicitous only to secure himself, 
and turn the property in his possession to 
his own advantage, whic h will, I think, 
be prevented, and the division be always 
and best accompli shed by appomting, as 
the Court’s assignee, a man on whom t 
Court can ™ ice contidence, 
in conjunction with the ass: 
by the creditors, the whole of the 
estate shall 1 d. ‘This is the outline 
of my plan, and its beneficial 
be these: — It will, I think, 
cheapen, and facilitate, t he business of ¢] 

| 1 B Pah CV a nd ot 


and in whom, 
nee appointed 
bankrupt’s 
ye veste 
results will 


iorten, 


whole department of Ba A 
course facilitate the despatch of business 
in all the Courts of Chancery. It will 
now be my pleasing task to +m 
Lordships’ attention to some of bene- 
fits of this plan in detail, and it will Iam 
sure, be satisfactory to your Lordships to 
learn, that it will diminish both the pa- 
tronage and the expense. I have carefully 
calculated the cost, and I can assure your 
Lordships, that it will be much less for 
more efficient work In the first plac 
my Lords, we shall get rid of seventy 
places, filled by gentlemen at consider- 
able salaries, and we substitute for them 
only ten places, thus reducing to that ex- | 
tent the patronage of the Great Seal. | 
shall propose, e, howe 


ancing Master be added to the Court of | t 
ar 


Chancery, in order to save it from that 
stigma which is now thrown on it, of being 
obliged to refer to a common Conveyance 
to ascertain if a title to an estate be good. 
At present, inv Lords, when any questions 
concerning a title come before the Court 
the Court is obliged to refer them to a 
Conveyancer. 1 say, that this is not fil 
and proper. } 
which has especial cogmizance 
cases, 1s bound to say if the title 
That is a high branch of the law, and the 
Court cannot plead ignorance for not per- 
forming this part of its duty. T remember, 
on one oceasion, that there was a disput 

between my ex< ell nt and Iearned friend, 
the Solicitor-Gencral and Lord E fon. on 
a point of this kind, and the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, refusing to take the opinion of the 
Court, insisted on the question of title 
being referred to a abi eit > who had 

thus to decide, for a ten-guinea fee, | 
what opinion the Court should give. 1 

wish, then, to have a Conveyancing 
ter; and if it be supposed that twelve 
Masters are not too many, or rather, ] 
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ver, that one Convey- | d 


1 26,0002 


ipartment. The 
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should say ten, for the Master of the 





eae ‘ 
foils and the Accountant-general, who 
ne a ee pes } yee : Ka dane 
are Included in the number, cannot do any 
y TE aap ean (Pe f° WE abate % 
of the ordinary dut of the Masters; but 
* 2 a ' ? ir A ! ) 
if twelve | nany ; and they h 
to exani e, and peri m many 
’ ee ] , \T +. 
olner imp aS 1d If tWO ulasters 
I 
1 ' ' al 
ought to be added, | all propose that 
: 
one of them be a Convevancer, and thus 
} 1 ] 
we ll cut off seventy small offices, and 
’ ] 1 : ] 
we Sic ibe a ncrea Or eleven rec 
T ae 1 e I; 
ons LO Lordships will not suppose 
tliat 4! fu laaerintiny 7 b a 
tna nese CWO Qescriptions Of omeces are 
! 1 x > es ae ° 
iv Pol mah Who deiucnts m pa- 
4 «i TSR een Be es 
hage, Wino Wwisiuecs tO ObDiIge His friends, 


eventy small offices are much more con- 


venient than eleven large ones. He can 
clvVe aw Ly the sey 
his friends; he « 
one; but he cann 
Judge of a man 
ot 4 + Ls 


aares ot go himse 


1 
“g 
which he has } 
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1 
diminished. Th saving, mm the first 





pla e, will be at Iecast 6, Ol \O2. a-vyear in 
the Secretary of Bankrupts’ department, 
as that will be diminished from 90007. to 
3,0602. In the whole Bankruptcy depart- 
ment, the clear ne tts Wine, r pro ) 

for the expense of the New Court, will be 


.a-year. I do not include Lunacy 
which is not now a subject of expense, 
and will only be so in as far as the new 
Board is concerned. There will then bea 
saving of 26,0002. in the Bankruptey de- 
saving In the Masters’ 
Office, and in the Registrars’ Office, wil 
be, I calculate at the lowest, 20,0000. 


2F 
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a-year, leaving an ample allowance for 
Cle:ks, Masters, and all that is necessary 


to the establishment. To this 46.0002. 
5,0002. must be added for sinecures, when 
those who now ee them cease to exist. 


HO ‘oY 
. 4 i 


To this also must be adde a Il, 
which were given by Lord 
were 


ot! 1er sing cures, 
Chane Thurlow to his 
afterwards held by his nephew, who is 
The smecures held 
now amount, my 
G02, 


| 
€ ‘Hor SOD, aiid 
sessor. 


€ ir pos 
Thurlow, 


now th 

by the rev. Mr. 

Lords, to between 90002. and 10, 
I know that these are vested in- 
terests 3 that Mr. Thurlow « 

emoluments under a patent; bi 
sis itly hope that he may come to terms 

Mr. Thurlow has long enjoyed his income 

averse, I am sure, to con- 
the time. [| 


a-year. 


-! 1 
njoys thes 


and will not be 
the circumstances of 
may, perhaps, be said to be hasiy in 
these matters, and I may be blamed, as | 
have been blamed for getting rid of the 
Registrar, and for wishing to abolish the 
Six Clerks. When I first took my seat in 
the Court of Chancery, I found it was a 
» fora Master to come there of a 


sider 


practic 


Prete ™ m | nee . “rit l 4 l, ] wea 
morning, who was described to be always 
ready to give any information to the Court 
as to its practice, which must have been 


done by some curious method—lI fancy by 
Lge y ea or some 
for the i 


means of a 

uch insti pean, 
assembled, de his bow and retired, 
and was afterwards sitting in Chancery- 
lane while I was sitting at Westminster, 
so that the important duties of this oificer, 
as far as the Court 
sisted in making a 
as the Clerk made 


Instant the 


he ma 


was concerned, con- 
bow on one side, 


bow on the other, 


and then retired. Although it was, I 
have no doubt, thought to be a great 


innovation, I dispensed with the 
ance of the Master in Court of a morning, 
and I do not find that the Court has vet 
ape his assistance. So it is said, that 

» Chief Rs is an officer of great 
other 


appear - 


oristrar 
the 


importa ince 5 that he keeps all 
Regis strars in order; and I have no doubt 


done by that fair person, 
= Kleanor Gwynn, commonly called 
fell Gwynn, when she was a Registrar of 
ol Court of Chance ry, though, rf suppose 
she seldom attended the Court, except, 
perhaps, when Lord Shaftesbury held 
Great Seal. Now I should imagine, 
the Patentee for making out Commissions 
of Bankruptcy, (the Rev. Thurlow), 
like that lady, has no business in the 
Court of Chancery. By the reforms I 


that this was 
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propose, I am aware that I deprive myself 
of great patronage, should I live long 
enough to enjoy it; and, if the Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench 
ecived 4,000/. a-year for his patronage, 
and that the salary of the Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas was a ug! me ented on the 
ght, perhaps, take 
sacri icing SO 


looking 


Chancery. 


sole 


much 


ne grounds, I mi 
credit to myself for 
without cing to any pe- 
cuniary consideration. [ cann t help here 
remarking, that I think it is a li ttle hard 
that the Chie 


Kine’s B 


patronage, 


Sench should receive a retiring 
equal in amount to that allowed 
Lord High Chancellor, who has 
the arduous labours of his 
and resigned very large 
for the purpose 


ps sion, 


4 ae 
Lia 


to 
entered upon 
official situation, 
professional emoluments, 

of taking this office, the 
which he holds on so very insecure a 
tenure. I may here observe, by the by, 
that if IT thought my tenure of office was 
in the slightest degree insecure, | should 
hardly have been so strenuous a Reformer 
as |! am—-I should not have taken so much 
trouble for the purpose of introducing 
Reform into the Court of Chancery. On 
the contrary, if [ thought there was any 
chance of being turned out, I should 
very probably be like the Churchwarden 
who manages the concerns of the parish, 
and farms the poor out as cheaply as he 


can, not seeking to introduce any im- 
provement, and not regarding the com- 


plaints of the paupers, because he knows 
he must go out of office next year. If, 
[ say, I supposed I should not remain in 
office, T should very likely not be troubling 
your Lordships on this occasion. I am 
aware, then, n ry Lord 
the patent pl: ice I oie 
vested rights in it; but if he 
very exorbitant in his demands, let him 
not think himself very sure of the tenure 
by which he holds office; if he should 
think that a sum equal to that which 1s 
giventoa Judge, aiter a life of lab« Ur, for 


alluded to has 
should be 


| his retiring sak ry; is nota sificlen! com- 


pensation; and, if I should not go out of 
oftice, I will ue with this patent place ; 
and J will let the Patentee see that I can 

<ercise the power which the law confers 
The fees for sealing all Com- 
miss of Bankruptey, whence th 
Pi itentee derives his revenue, the law 
gives me the power by a side-wind to put 
by preventing the Seal being 


If I do that, what 


on me. 
ions 


an end to, 
put to Commissions. 





f Justice of the Court of 


possession of 





3, that the holder of 
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then becomes of the Patentee’semoluments, {the Chief Law Officer, should have a 
what becomes of the Sealer, and his fees, | retiring pension equal to that enjoyed by 
if no Commissions are addressed to him|the Chief Justice of the King’s Benel 


toseal? IT will not say, that the Patentee j a1 1 the Lord Chancellor of [reland, when 
i not a vested right, but it is a joke to!the Lord Chancellor is liable to be dis- 


, that ae holds it on the same tenure as } missed, and the Lord Chief Justice may 


your Lordships hold your freehold ¢ I his offi ( he wl of his 
of which 4 cannot be deprived bat by | th tC) lustice | i” held 
. a ” ’ ° . . 7 

the failure of th asous, or the conqu 1 | fo. t less than fifteen vears 

my ce - : ; i eae 

ofanenemy. ‘The vested riohts of th ind ree -a recular salary of 10.0007 

oi. : ’ 4 | . Cela way ; : *? 

Patentce deper l on the clause of an A fand | is not oblived, like 1 Lord Chan- 
of Parliament; 1d he who holds th Hor, to keep up any great scale of e) 

‘ ‘ ? { ons : - eg , a oe 

Great Seal can put an end to them when | pense. It most unfair that the Lord 

{ | ri i Chadd i 4 i ‘i 

he pleases. I think, then, that the holder | Chancellor should not | Il provided 

of this place will listen to the voice of | for as these two Jud There is another 
liberality, he will attend to honourable | potnt, my Lords, to 1 h I must allud 

iberalit 1} : nust ide, 
feelings, or even if he take counsel of |} 2 mean the Court of Privy Council 

. x 


common sense and prudence, will take r which some learned ps 1, who 





into his consideration what I | i tirine lar h 
stated to € hig Lordships; he will consult ; most advant eously preside. Something 
his attor shee se acta vancer, |my Lords, must be done for the Appell 4 
and take vail those legal steps necessary to | Jurisdict! Lordship A“ i. 
. up his mind to accept the liberal ble when I ‘that 1 
offer I shall make; but in the event of his | lof J y tl cal in three 
being obstinate, I now give notice of what : ‘ Is, wl from th 
he may expect. From the abolition 176, 10) habitants « India, tl 
this sinecure, then, we shall save 8,000/ | ly wppeals in the year; 
a-year out of the 11,0002, which, added | —; > of thines, I should think 
to the 51,0007. I have already mentioned, | s ficient to produc th ls of vy a 
will make with the various savings in | Lordships t e convict { it 1s im- 
the Masters, and Registrars’ Offices, all of | possible to ha p fectly dis; l 
which I have not enumerated, the whole {of while the Privy C wneil renin’ ¢ n- 
saving amount at least to 73,000/. pei | st uted as it at present Is; there is 
year, There is one offee about which I ) i ( t ) 


must sav one word, thouzh, as I have at |regular Officer at the ! f it: none of 





present a creat interest in it, | should } usefal and prop: ulations, which 
the last person to say anything on t ion ! appertain te lI 
} : ie . i adppet } LO I 

: oe A ens © eae ’ 1 ei m 
subject. Ifthe Reform ! f ¢ ( ot 
. ° ~s <« “" Pt : P ; rs ; 
be carried into effect. 1 Heut o; .| Apvellate Jurisdictic 1S ere pee 
tween : On? nd 8.00 , fi , +) ry) y ’* t hi 4 » } s 

® . , . ’ - Ps ! 

come of the Lord Chancellor, his emolu- | sided over by the highest Officer—the very 
ments from bankruptey amounting to that t Jad fF the kinedo: Without a 
sum; it will put an end to a large portion | Judge ef tl ipt he rity of 
t 2 . 


of the income of that Officer as well as to |} such a Court would be obeyed, but it 
t 


a large quantity of his patronage ; and | wo ld net have any weight: it would. 
certainly [ would not cive up, nor would [} $} d—it would not bey ! 
. t’9 | i itd 4 j i i \ dtl i \ Cicicl ‘ 
any man give up, the large profits of a would not ceive tudement that would be 
° ° , . . ' 1 , 4 3 . ; . 

profess ional income, totake an office which | followed hereafter. [tis ne uv, there- 
is held at pleasure, and may be taken | fore, t! the hiehest Officer of the king- 
away by a change in the Ministry, unles lom ran of t \ tal 

’ t lent, 
there be attached to that office a sufficient | should be placed at tl ] 1 of th 

ve P .% oak ‘ ral } : 1 
reward. It may be said, perhaps, that I {ppellate Jurisdi tion, and for 1 reason 
am so cutting down the office, that no | I wish to see some of the learned persons 
man will be disposed to accept it, and, ! nine enjoy pensions without being yet so 


therefore, I am fixing myself in it for life \dvanced in life as to make them inca- 
My Lords, to avoid that, I shall certainly i le of discharging such duties, appoint- 
propose that the salary be increased. Jt od to preside over the Court of the Privy 
would be at least proper, too, T think, | Cc uncil. Reeurring to the Court of Chan- 
that the Lord Chancellor of England, | eery, I have to observe, that the 73,0002. 
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which we shall save, is now paid by 
which come out of the suitors’ pockets. 
In one year there are about 1,2 
costs to be taxed; to this may be added 
750 cases that are not taxed, making on 
the whole, say 2,000 suitors, among whom 
the cost of 73,0001. is distributed. Sup- 
posing each suit to last two years and a 
half, this will make the saving to each suitor 
about 1002. in fees alone. But your Lord- 
ships must also recollect, that, besides | 
these fees, the attorneys swell the bills of | 
costs by some charges of their own, and 
in paying the fees for their clients, charge 
interest on the money they advance. I[ 
know that there are some attorneys who 
say no, but these must be extraordinary 
ian-cthe only men I know whio lay out | 
their hard money without expecting any 
return for it—and these attorneys must be 
different from other men, notas is generally 
supposed, from being more greedy, but 
from practising a romantic generosity, such 
as I have never before heard of. 
savings, then, will amount to 73,0001, 


and that now comes principally out of 


fees, which are enhanced by the charges 
of the attorney. The sum is distributed, 
indeed, unequally : some costs amounting 
to 1,800/. and others not above 182, But 


the diminution of expense is the least of 


the benefits | expect. If the reforms I have 
recommended be carried into effect, they 
will so reduce expense as to make Equity 


as cheap or cheaper than law; they 
will promote despatch, they will make 
Equity as certam as law; and they 


will make it, [ hope, as satisfactory to the 
whole community. My projects may, in- 
deed, fail; for projectors and inventors are 
never mistrustful, and they find, or fancy, 
benefits that no other person cau perceive ; 
bat, if T fail, it will not be, my Lords, 
without having exerted all my talents and 
industry on this subject, and without hav- 
ing sought and obtained all the professional 
assistance I could command, both in the 
Court to which I belong, and in the other 
Courts of Westminster Hall. I might 
have had more advice, my Lords; I might 
have taken a different course; I might 
have moved your Lordships to appoint a 
Committee; I might have got a Commis- 
sion to inquire, for the asking ; to that 
Commisssion, or to that Committee, I 


00 bills of 
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the next Session had arrived, a Report 
would be made—a discussion would ensue 
—the Report would be torn in pieces by 
pamphlet after pamphlet—no measure 
would be founded on it—no good would 
come of it—and we should find all our 
labours thrown away, and the Report and 
the inquiry would be stifled under con- 
flicting opinions. I thought, my Lords, 
that the course more fitting for me to take 
in my present circumstances as a Minister 
of the Crown was, first to judge of the 
whole matter myself—to make 
master of all its bearings—to form my own 
opinions, and my own plans—and, having 
matured those opinions, and drawn up an 


Chancery. 


| outline of my plan, Isentittoseveral bodies 


The | 


| was anxious that 


might have referred my ideas; all the gen- | 


tlemen I have consulted might have been 
examined ; and after months had elapsed, 


when the long vacation had passed, and 





of learned professional gentlemen, the 
| Judges in E iquity and ofthe Common Law, 
the MastersinC hancery, the Commissioners 
of Bankrupts, and ‘the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Court 
of Chancery in 1826; I requested 
them to examine the plan; I stated, that 
they should sift my 
ideas, and point out any opinion which 
might seem to them to be erroneous; 
for, though I knew that I had well and 
maturely weighed my own opinions, | 
wished to learn by what arguments they 
could be met, and to what objections they 

were liable. These gentlemen met day 
after day ; they conferred together ; they 
had the assistance of the Crown lawyers ; 
they did as I wished—they examine ‘d the 
plan ; and they tore to pieces, to rags, to 
tatters, the ideas I laid before them. By 
this I got at the truth; by this I corrected 
many defects; and, aided by their ex- 
perience, and their sound and deliberate 


Judgmeut, the measure was subjected to a 


more severe and rigid scrutiny than per- 
haps any measure ever brought before Par- 
liament; for the bodies to which [ sub- 
mitted it have different interests, and are 
in the habit of viewing things under differ- 
ent aspects, and some of them have a 
strong interest in the decision of the ques- 


tion. From their examination, [I have 
derived far greater satisfaction than | 
could expect from the inquiries either 


of a Committee or a Commission; and 
I hope the plan, now that it is sub- 
mitted to you, may be found equally 
to satisfy your Lordships. It now, my 
Lords, only remains for your Lordships 
to perform your duty, and to you [ commit 
the measure which I have prepared. 
Upon your Lordships I now throw myself, 


myself 
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as the reformer, or rather the improver, of would root out those defects, and purge 
the Court of Chancery, and I call upon away the rust, that has been formed | by time, 
you, my Lords, to assist me in removing. in order tha t the natural mineral may shew 
the blots which make that Court unsightly witha purerlustreand abrighter face ;—then 
in the face of the whole community. My | call that man ane nemy who is the enemy 
Lords, I entertain great respect for the only of its worst enemies, the seeds of abuse 
Court of Chancery, knowing what it has and of decay which are ripening within—- 
in it of good; and therefore it is natural, enemies that are more perilous to it than 
that I should attempt to put away the are foul conspiracies, or domestic traitors 
abuses from it, to cleanse it from the |—enemies that put its existence in greater 
weeds which have grown around it; butin | jeopardy than do foreign invaders or im- 
sweeping away abuses, and in clearing | placable foes. My Lords, lam an enemy 
away weeds, I wish to restore and retain , of this description—I am an innovator of 
all that was originally good, and was | this st: un p— -guilty to such a charge, | am 
adapted to the circumstances of the times | most re ady and proud to plead, and of it 
under which it was established, reforming | [I shall never be ashamed. Be it as to 
only those parts of it which the altered | Parliament: ry ssranaialeis it as to the 
state of the circumstances under which we | retrenchment of abuses in various de part- 
live require to be reformed to adapt it to | ments of the Government—be it as + the 
them; and by so reforming and purifving | remedying defects inthe Administration of 
it, make it adequate and fit to perform | Justice, similar to those which I have 
that great duty it was originally and is | attempted to describe ; with respect to all 
now intended to perform, IT have omitted, | or any cf these things, the only hostility I 
my Lords, till now, to defend mvyseli’| have ever felt, T now feel, or ever can feel, 
against one charge. I may, for these | to the institutions of my country, all my 
propositions of Reform, be called an inno- | hostility is to their defects ; and the only 
vator, and an eneniy to the institutions of | motive by which [ am actuated is, the 
the country. But, believe me, my Lords, | anxious and earnest wish to purify and 
he is no enemy to any institution, who, | amend them—if possible, my Lords, to 
when he findsit covered with stains,and with | make them perfect. My Lords, | have 
the grossest abuses, the growth either of | the honour to pre sent to your Lord 
time or of neglect, endeavours to cleanse it |ships the first of the three Bills I have 
from those Sodicaseins nts; he is no enemy | me ntioned, which I now move be read 
of any person, —no enemy of any thing,— | first time. 
no enemy of any country,—no enemy of | Lord Lyndhursé said, that in most of 
any Institution—wio, respectfully viewing | the statements of his noble friend he con- 
that institution, and anxiously seeking out | curred; but he wished to ask him when 
its merits, is notalso blind toitsdefects, and | le intended to bring in the other Bills, 
who is only anxious to exalt its merits and at what period he meant to forward 
by purifying it from its imperfections. [If | them ? 
you call that man an enemy to his country The Lord Chancellor was understood to 
who would struggle to prevent an hostile say, that the two other Bills would be laid 
foot from tainting its shores—if you call | cn their Lor Iships’ Table on Friday, and 
that man an enemy to his country, who | that on Monday he should be prepared to 
would die in the last ditch, rather than see | say what course he meant to pursue. 


the smallest of its rights sacrificed—if you Bill read a tirst time. 
call that man an enemy to his country, | 
who would eradicate civil conspiracy and anemnnnnenense— 


rebellion, by removing the food upon which | re — sas 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
they live ; and who would thus root out | 
from it all pretext for those seditions and Tuesday, Feb. 22, 1831. 
conspiracies by which the peace of the ro 
; . = . Mrinutgs.] Bills. To apply money out of the Consolidated 
country 1S endangered—then : must you Fund, for the Transfer of Aids, to facilitate Emigration, 
call that man an enemy to the institutions _ were brought in and read a first time. 
z . : ;: ’n the t of Mr. CALLAG ie 

of his country, who, because these insti- , Retu™s ordered. | On the Motion of Mr hy ALLAC gtd 1e 

: : ese — total amount of Money paid, and which may be claimed 
tutions, in the progress of time, have be- as Drawback for Malt used by Distillers in Scotland and 
come clouded, and inerusted by accidental Ireland, from the 10th October, 1825, to the 5th January, 

1831, distinguishing each County:—On the Motion of 

defects, not originally appertaining to them, eet ance: 


Mr. Exuice, all sums of Money expended on public 
but contrary to, ~and alien from,theirnature, | Works in Ircland, since Ist January, 1822, under the 
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direction of Engineers employed by 

ing, in detail, the situation, object, and extent of each of | 

the several works undertaken, the present state of every | the ac 

such work, and the whole cost of each respectively; dis- | this co 

tinguishing the amount paid for roads made, from bridges | |; ind, 

or other works of masonry erected, and specifying the | 

separate expenses of each such ruad and bridge, or other | ment 

work of masonry respectively. i the pc 
Petitions presented. For Reform, by Mr. Hopces, from 
Stone, Debiling, Wittersham, and Chart:—-By Mr. 
ADEANE, from Ely:—By Sir R. A. DaLnyMpPLe 
the Town Council of Jedburgh. For ny 
fourteen Acts of Bankrupt Commissioners, by Mr. 
man THompsoN, from the Merchants aud Bank 
London. By Mr. CALLAGHAN, 


Carrickfergus Petition. 


Government; 


rious t 


Abolis! 


from Mace, on the 


of Galway, for Protection for Kelp Manufacturers. troduce 
CaRr = Py R.\} 
ARRICKFERGUS FETITI of ir it pyor | 
vd 1..« 1 1 
Inglis brought up the Report of the Com- | 1 
mittee appointed to examine and supei 


nounce upot 


tion ava mand 


‘COMMONS} 


shew-} sess the means of doing so 
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, facilities for 
that object. In 
especially in Ire- 


y of employ- 
numbers of 
noto- 
red the sub- 
who 
pro- 


Was 
those 


occa- 
could be in- 
relict of the 
ve absolutely 
from its 
on. In the 
the de- 


— 
Litry, 1e@ Ce 


cousiderable. In 


1 , ; see. Ted 
and the ven t Qd rin that urteen hi Aus i Ulan coionres thit ra y rate 
i . 

4 fr . 4 .  f a of ices 1 R ’ : 
out of the thirty ignatures were for-| Of Wages was os. per day, but in some 
: ‘- . rua oT oe, pare a ee rc 
gerics, ¢ nd | been foreed by J. M. Ec- j trades —si instance, as those of the 

. 7 , a, a ee a, Seen 8 
cies H,and rrucciie h i it he Wilee Iwrlg WOrKMe!H ¢ € I ceived 
Lm | } my) 1 ' P } 1 I . Pa | 
Member moved, That t ii concur | 15s. 6d. per day In ¢ ada the rate of 
: ers : , “EEE TR is . 
in cne ines ut Ol t 4 n ! » j Hy Ss Was TOt igi) if tu Was hicher 
e? 4 ! 
Lord Ali vested, t nin this conutry farm servant there 
cs ae 5 , me i aie 
be, poi psy l l >Walt } | t i Vr i ie We, G,In harvest 
i ! 
Ps . { ¢ ‘ ] j ! : 
of t a E! 101k nimi Wi i . ! >» | ae 8 t 1 Os a y. In 
pon ae" : ES ’ + ¢ 1 ‘ t +} of f 
sut appointed. hie | { { ountry, » Cail Was ik ite of 
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} } j ! ~ 1 lf ’ 
out for the consi ition Of the hou. ba- ings, that the J pure! ewed all who 
] : . : t 5 } ‘ +] ’ 
i t, the Se: ( ninit 1 \- e f ompete with him 1 the ost 
eet } 1 ? 1 . } } ‘ 1 aps 
tively d j ;% 1 tne qt { ks € Ol } ul . QR additional 
i i . 
4 ) ; } , 

Sir 22. J ‘ od. ‘ 5 t rer li the colonics received with 
ore saa ‘ i. eere Hawes be Bed 
Ceitaip tiie bil ron C¢ Rivte’ yvOuUNU al ’ enaiy 2iCOl I transfer, 

1} } I ‘9 at aie ‘ . } iT 
ali meddle with the question. herelore, of a part of our su indant 
i i 
. } } 1 ] ’ , ) F i. 
sir #. P J, the « i isi- | labou to the colon uid equally 
er YY ee, \. eee } " 1 
ageravion was a wreacn f P i f nd ial to i parti a labour 
ae a “4 ee 8 re. | - We ae ee ; 
prj Ceury ui ull t fLOtn if i i ivi Hcic, Atiadi Pads binn til ,CEW CHT pL 
decided by the Election Commi . a com] fron from which | iow suffered 
¢} 1s 4 4 | ae 4 | 1 4] = ag oa ee 
CHUOUCILE LHe CISLINCLION OU ) Cll vel ’ ) i r there, DY alloraing’ 
' 
observed. mn the 1 ns oO ( 1til cuitivatiu 
] Fal T 1 : ) } : } 1 ! 
Mr. C.W. Wynn did not 1 pinion land he occu and both th 
. i 
, ] . of | ry) ‘ ¢ > Pn } } rplie. mick 
to go abroad, that it was 1 i ower | try ang tie ct IV, Dy relieving much 
‘ e > ’ . 
of an Election Committee to entert »sucn i the dist 3 DOW € luz in the former, 
x ° } 1 1} } ] Se : . , 
questions, but did not deem i en )) id D ding to the productive industry 
to refer it to the Election in| of the latter. The mode he proposed to 
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) : ’ r } . Pee . iF ae ss scent; wae chartly 
th p nt tance, th » paving pt i cting that trans leyetienvsscaa 
? , 7 ee ¥ 1] 44 — _— 
already aeci its own det , thre 1 | this: Hey proposed by his Bill to ¢ mpowei 
a) mr 1 a 4 ‘ we , . 
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; ; oa n 1 ’ ’ SS ae ee alle tn. tho rat 
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c ' 
of chan 





EmMiGRrat | Lord Howick said, that | these Ce 
in rising to move for leave to bring in the} grants ¢ 
Bill of which he had given notice, he 
should t: ike the « } yportunity of expl ining 
the means b dV which he proj pos d to vive of getting 


! 

| 

p* 

to the unemployed poor of this country | 
i 


who wished to emigrate, but did not pos- 


1 nm i] 
tnemsel 





they got there, 


would be th 


ommissioners to give 


1 
idvice 


ce, it 
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colonies, and to put them in the b« 


and 


employment, 


and assistance, 
| them with the means of conveyance to the 


e business of 


to the emi- 
to provide 


st way 
maintaining 


ves by their own industry when 


In proposing 
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not mean that any expense should be 
thrown on the general income of the coun- 
try—it was his intention, that individuals, 
or parishes, should bear the expense thus 
incurred. He proposed, therefore, that 
with the consent of two-thirds of the in- 
habitants of a parish, the overseers should 
be at liberty to enter into contracts with 
individuals who wished to emigrate. Of 
course, this part of the Bill could not ex- 
tend to Ireland, where there were no parish 
officers, and no parochial rates, and he 
acknowledged, that on this point his Bill 
was defective; but he trusted that the de- 
ficiency would be in some measure sup- 
plied by giving to individuals the power 
of making contracts forthe sending abroad 
their surplus labourers. 
ever, take that opporiunity of observing, 
that a Bill for the purpose of enabli 
persons in Ireland to make these contracts 
for emigration ought to be passed, in order 
to give the measure its best and most ex- 
tended operation. From evidence given 


Emigration. 


ne 


He would, how- | 





B. 22} 








before the Emigration Committee, it was | 


reasonable to hope, that many landlords 
would find it their interest to come forward, 
to promote the object in view; but should 
this not turn out to be the case—shou! 
be found that voluntary contributions were 
insufficient—it would be in the power, 
and it would probably be considered the 
duty, of Parliament to adopt some means 
of assessing either parishes or 
That, however, was a matter for 
consideration, and the utmost that coul: 
be said was, that this was a defect in the 
Bill; but he thought the House Id 
; 


er 
1, 
(4 at 


counties. 


4 would 
agree with him in thinking, that it would 
be better, in the first instance, to stop short 
of what it might be advisable 
to run any risk of 
chance of benefitting the condition of the 


, , 
to do, than 
1 


going too far. The 


labourer by the measure was so great, that 
he had no hesitation in saying, that th 


emigrants to these colonies would soon be 
elevated from the condition of a pauper to 
that of the character of a landowner. In 
consideration of the facility for emigration 
which he thus intended to give, he pro- 
posed that the paupers, in the event of 
their failure in the colonies (a failure that, 
from the nature of the circumstances, 
could only be attributed to themselves) 
should waive all claim to relief upon their 
return to this country. By placing the 
emigration of these people in some manner 
under the control of Commissioners, that 
objection which had frequently been urged 








! » . 5 < > } = en lo + 
acres of disposable land in our North 





Emigration, 


against emigration, of the people not find- 
ing employment, and being destitute on 
their arrival, would be removed. Ther 

were at this moment twenty muilions of 
American colonies. Ample means of em- 
ployment would be afforded to the la- 
bourer in the cultivation and 


of h an immense tract of cou 


Imiprove- 


ment of sue 


) 
- Trl . +1 ° 
lry. Vhe next thing, therefore, to 


considered, was, the expense 


ine the scheme of emigration into «¢ 





ee : ne 
Phe passage of a man, his wile, 
two children, and of fully” est : 





I } 


] 4 - 
had been estimated, by Su 


O6/. Now, tl 


log them, 
Howard Douglas, at 


expense of maintaining such a family 


} r 


1 England was at the lowest calculation, 


>] 
251, a year. For much less, therefore, 


1 ’ , 4 
than three years’ purchase of the pa- 
eae: poe hats. agi 
rochial ex enditure, tois country ¢ id 
relieve itself of a great and crowing bur- 
then. He had made these statements upon 
A 


the supposition that it would be necessary 
paupers on the Crown 
lands; but he did not 


Sity Would ever occur; fot he means 


to establish the 
believe that neces 
labour could be easily found clsewhe: 
and the lal 


vantave 


vourer would have the nu 


opportunity ofamelioratine his 
i ; 


own condition—an advantage which, d 
rived as it would be from his own exertions 
would be a greater benefit than if it 
bestowed on him as a boon. Upon tl 
p rt of the subject, he should b oe 

*19 he evidence given befor » the 
mittee by Mr. Hamilton, in 1827 
that ~entleman stated, that the numbei 
persons who had emigrated to Canada 
the then Jast year amounted to 10,0( 
That number, however, was absorbed speed- 
NY$ i10r ouch My Hamilto ul 
that emigration, carried on that ke, 
would be a great evil, it seemed that no 
less than 28,000 landed at Qu > 
years 1829, 1830. <A Quebec Guz of 
a late date, after referring to the fact 


‘ ; ae 
that a Committee of the House of Lords 
; 
had been appoimted to inquire into t 
Poor-laws, stated 
*“ We expect, with confidence, that the re- 
sult will be, the promotion, on a comimensu- 
rate scale, of our favourite i i 
as the certain means of r« 


porary pressure of distress among the labour- 








ing poor of ited Kingdom. ‘Th 
mense field these proving ffer f 
rapt ! ’ ae ! } 
practical emigre OW ¢ i at 





home. and the circumstances alluded to above 
cannot but strongly impress upon the mind 
the advantages to the poor themselves, could 
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they, by the interference of Government, by 
paroc hial assessments, by mortgaging the 
poor-rates, by their own exertions, or by any 
‘means, be settled in Canada duri ing the seas 

of emigration. With very trifling pecun + 
assistance, compared to the benefit obtained, 
from 30,000 to 40,000 labouring paupers might 
be provided for, prudently and satisiactorily in 
these provinces. Among the 28,000 emigrants 
arrived here last season, who may be con- 
sidered as the avant couriers of a much larger 
body, those who remained in these provinces 
are, in general, comfortab ly established, or 
have the fairest prospect of being so. Some 
of these were nearly destitute, and had been 
receiving parochial relief at home. ‘Those 
who came from Celbridge, though landed on 
our shores without capital, would not at this 
moment return to the country they fled 
from. We mention these facts to prove, that 
not even poverty on arrival here is an evil 
without remedy. It may be got over, and we 
are ourselves acquainted with many instances 
where a good house covers the pauper family 
of 1829.” 
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A letter from the agents to the Canad: 
ompany, which he had sce 
atements to the same effect : 

“Men willing to work, (it said), cannot 
have any diffic ulty i in obtaining emp! ment, 


and at higl 1 wages, compared with wh: t they 


t 
on, contained 


n “rs 


of 


have been accustomed to. uring ha vest 
there is always a scarcity of labourer , who 
in consequence obtain almost any wages 3 the ir 


conscience allows them to ask ; but that only 
lasts for a few wee ks. Howeve r, an indus- 
trious man can Save nougt 1 out of one season’s 
work to enable bine: to take up land himself, 
and he in his turn requires labourers to as- 
sist him at certain seasons ; and this demand 
is of course continually on the increase. In 
fact, emigrants cannot, for very many years 
yet, come out in such numbers as to overstock 
the market; and you may with perfect con- 
fidence give the fullest assurances to that 
effect. A very large number will find em- 
ployment on the roads cutting through the 
Company’s lands; but they will be finished, 
we hope, next year.” 
From the fact, thus satisfact 
lished, that at the present rate 
the great majority of labourers speedi 
became the proprietors of Jand, and the 
employers of following emigrants, he drew 
the inference, that a great emigration 1 
one year, instead of elu itting the 1 
in succeeding years, xtended the demand 
for labour; and sist. therefore, should 
emigration be taken up on a great scale, 
all that the Commissioners would have to 
guard against would be, a tem porary ex- 
cess of labour; but against that evil their 
care and caution must provide. The Com- 
missioners might employ the labourers, 
on their arrival, in public works, in order 
not to throw them at once on the general 
market. Taking wages at 2s. 6d. a day, 
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| tainty of profitable labour was, 


trifling, 
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a man would earn 39/. a year. Now, 
the passage of each person was calcu. 
lated, by Sir H. Douglas, at 17/. 10s., 
i family of three p that 
would amount to 52/. 10s., which would 
be much less than two years’ p' urchase of 
the man’s labour. Mr. Bayley, ina Re- 
port on the Crown lands, said, that in 
New Brunswick the public roads were out 
of repair, and that 1,000 labourers, for 
one vear, might be employed gta 
on them: the cost of putting them in 
order he ealeulated at 67,( 000, The cer- 
therefore, 
not 


rsons, 


there were 
means of em- 


secured in that way, if 
other and 7 ally profita +. 
ploying it. fad he not been convinced 
of that, he a have shrunk from the 
task of proposing a nx asure which, banish- 
ing men from their own country, might 
have left them destitute in America. There 
were strong reasons to believe, that emi- 
gration once begun, and conducted on a 
systematic principle, its expense would be 
and would be continually ex- 
tended. The passage to Australia was 
longer and more expensive than that to 
Canada, but the demand for labour was 
greater there, and many of the 
there had offered to bear a portion of the 
the condition of having as- 
sured them, for a litnited time, the labour 
of the emigrant. The Government only 
claimed the merit of having adopted the 
ideas of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Wilmot Horton) who had so long and 


settlers 


expense, on 


perseveringly urged on the country the 
consideration of the subject. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving for ‘ leave 

bring in a Bill to facilitate voluntary 


Emigration to his M Possessions 
abroad.” 

Mr. Schonswar said, he should give his 
support to the proposition of the noble 
Lord. He approved of its principle, but 
he had some objections to make to its de- 
tails at its next stage. 

Sir G. Murray said, he believed that 
this was the best mode of relieving the 
distress at home, and (if it was true that 
there was an overplus of the population in 
this country) of giving that overplus a 
facility of transfer to another country, 
where he was certain they could establish 
themselves in comtort and independence, 
and where they might secure to their de- 
scendants prosperity and happiness. He 
was pleased to have an opportunity of 
joining with the noble Lord in pronouncing 


jesty’s 
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an culogium on the zeal and assiduity of 


Mr. Wilmot Horton in promoting this ob- 
ject. His life had, indeed, been devoted 
to it. When he himself was at the head 
of the Colonial Office, he gave the subject 
his fullest attention. There was, however, 
one feature in the plan then proposed, and 
which was now retained in that of the 
noble Lord, to which he much objected ; 
he meant the appointment of Commis- 
sioners to manage the system of emigra- 
tion. The Commissioners were to have 
been in the form of a Board sittme in 
England, for the regulation of emigration ; 
and the first repr inged he had to their ap- 
pointment was, that, in his opinion, Com- 
missioners reside nt a ‘re ought not to have 
the power of allecating lands; and his 
second objection, that they ought not to 


{Fes. 22} 





have the power of directing details, which | 


might better be intrusted to persons living 
in the colonies. While the subject was 
under his consideration, he looked out for 
aman who might be trusted to make the 
necessary inquiries, and he selected Mr. 
Richards, mt accident had made him 
acquainted with, and who, in every pos- 
sible respect, scemed Colevleted to dis- 
charge such a duty with the utmost efli- 
ciency . That ge ntleman had reside “a for 
years in America, and had_ besides 
employed in the business of valuing and 
settling lands there. On that gentleman’s 
integrity he felt he could as much rely 
as on his talent and experience. To him, 
therefore, was intrusted the task of ex- 
amining into the matter. He (Sir G. 
Murray) was aware that large quantities 
of Jand in our North American colonies 
had been made the subject of extravagant 
grants by the Crown. The system for- 
merly adopted was not so well regulated 
as he could wish. That gentleman had 
now probably made his Report, for it 
had not been made when he (Sir G. 
Murray) left oftice. The plan he intended 
to have acted upon was this—that nothing 
should be done that appeared like holding 
out encouragement in a pecuniary point 
of view, or giving a bounty upon emigra- 
tion, but that those who volunta wily wished 
toemigrate, or whom their landlords w tdi d 
to quit their estates, or who were willing 
to go out under the auspices of any NSo- 
ciety, 
the Colonial Office, and should have every 
facility afforded for finding their way out 
to the colonies. He intended to have 
established at certain ports of the United 


been 


should open a communication with | 
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Kingdom, agents, whom he would have 
selected irom the haif-pay officers resident 
there, and who should have been the in- 


termediate arentsbetween the ship-owners 

and the emigrants. There would have 
os 

been in that no further expense, but a 


slight increase to the half-pay of the gen- 
tlemen thus employed. That was the 
whole system, so far as he contemplated it 
at the time. The power of the agents in 
the land-granting department in the co- 
lonies should have been regulated—they 
should have been obliged to make surveys 
of the grounds, and to give directions 
enabling the emigrants to proceed to their 
settlements, and enter on the possession of 
ee He thought the principle of inter- 
fering too much quite as bad, if not worse, 
hen i “th: it of interfering too little; and he 
believed, that when Government interfered 
too much in matters of this kind, it was 
generally guilty of much mismanagement. 
He had, therefore, avoided that error as 
much as possible, and he would recom- 
mend to his successors to interfere as little 
as possible. ‘That was the basis of the 
plan he contemplated carrying into effect. 

He did not know how far time might have 
developed it. He thought it would be 
advi mtaveous in every respect to facilitate 
which the emigrant could 
ue employment at the 
and thus 


the means by 
eet mto 

1 1 ] : 
place to which he emig 


immedi 


re ited, 


enable him quic kly to repay the expense of 
his voyaee. The timber-trade of Canada, 
and the improved means of water-carriage, 


afforded shee opportunity for quick and ad- 
vantageous employinent of the emigrant; 
and, with rezard to the colony itself, he 
believed th much 
strenethen Can ration to it 
of a considerable body of active and in- 
dustrious labourers 


nothine would so 


ada as the C mig 


Mr. Sennant said, ah impressed as he 
vas with a sense of evils of a super- 
abundant populati mm, eo was still more 


convinced of the necessity that the coun- 
try should not rush into the evils of an ex- 
cessive taxation. ‘The measure before the 
House would produce an increase of taxa- 
tion in this overburthened nation, of which 
the House seemed to have no conception. 
It was proposed that two-thirds of the 
landowners and rate-payers of a parish 
should be authorized to subject the parish 
to a permanent debt of any amount which 
their notion of the neces sity of emigration 
might require. Now, was it not clear that 
the superabundance of the population 
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would continue for ten years? And if it | 
should so continue, suppose that, aceord- 


ing to this Bill, two-thirds of the land- | 
owners and rate-payers incurred a debt of 


20,000/., for which the parish had an-| 
nually, for ten years, to pay 1,000/. as 
interest, and at the end of th. it time there 
should be a new influx of poor, not only 
would that annual charge of 1,000/. have 
in future to be paid, but there would be 
an additional increase of os rates, for the 
maintenance of the additional poor. He 
would ask hon. Members, was it not pos- 
sible that all the rent, and even all the 
produce of the parish might thus be ab- 
sorbed in the poor-rates? But there was 
a still greater objection to the Bill: its 
operation would necessarily remove the 
wholesome check which compelled the 
people themselves, as well as the land- 
lords, to exert some contro! over the in- 
crease of population. He thought it was 
rather hastily assumed, that the projected 
transportation of the poor would be found 
less expensive than their maintenance at 
home. He wished to know what was in- 
tended by the noble Lord, respecting the 
location of the emigrants under his Act, 
upon their arrival in the colony? He (Mr. 
Tennant) had himself considered the sub- 
ject of colonization, but he would not, on 
that occasion, explain the principles of his 
plans, as to do so would occupy, perhaps, 
three or four hours of the time of the 
House. He 
House would allow the measure of the 
noble Lord to stand over, until he (Mr. 
Tennant) should be able to lay before them 
a brief statement of what he conceived to 
be the sound principles of emigration. The 
true theory of emigration, he assured the 
House, was by no means diilicult to be 
understood. It was necessary that theory 
should be well known to the House, and 
he was sure it was a fit subject of inquiry. 
He wished the House would permit him 
to lay before it his system of colonization 
before it decided upon the present Bill. 
He should be able to do so upon the 10th 
of March, and he would wish then to move 
for a Committee to inquire into the theory 
and best plans of emigration. 

Mr. Grattan objected to the principle 
of the Bill. He believed that Ministers 
would find themselves disappointed, if 
they looked to any such measure as afford- 
ing the means of delivering Ireland from 
the poor. He preferred finding employ- 
ment for them at home, But as he still 


wished, however, that the 
i 
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|hoped that good might, perhaps, be 
| effected by the Biil, he would not op- 
pose it. 
Lord Althorp reminded the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, that his 
noble friend had explained that the Bill 
was, perhaps, faulty in one respect, which 
was, that it would not apply to Ireland. 
As there was in that country abundant 
room for improvement, it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Ministers tu employ the 
people in effecting the most practicable 
improvements within the country itself, 
The plan of his noble friend had been 
misunderstood by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite. It was not imtended to have 
highly-paid Commissioners to carry the 
provisions of the Bill into effect. It had 
also been objected, 
lands to emigrants was injudicious, and 
had produced ill etiects. But the objec- 
tion did not apply to the measure of his 
noble friend, whose object was, to supply 
the colonies with the labour in which they 
were at present deficient. The hon, mem- 
ber for Alban’s, had asked how the 
emigrants were to be located in the colo- 
nies? Now, the object of this Bill was not 
to locate the em igrants at all. Its object 
was to increase the supply of labour in 
the colonies, where it was too small, and 
to diminish it in Great Britain, where it 
vas too large. ‘The hon. member for St. 
Alban’s had exaggerated very grossly the 
expense which this system of emigration 
would create. First of all, that expense 
would not be permanent, as the hon. Mem- 
ber had represented; on the contrary, it 
would not continue for more than three 
years: and in the next place, it would fall 
very short of the amount at which the 
hon. Member had calculated it. The im- 
mediate expense would be no more than 
the amount of three years’ support of the 
poor by the parish. Unless the pressure 
of the Poor-laws were relieved, he did not 
see how it was possible to improve the 
administration of them. But when the 
parishes should be placed in the same 
situation as under the original institution 
of those laws, they would be able to ad- 
minister them according t to their original 
principles. Having given his attention to 
the Bill of his noble friend, he had, upon 
the fullest consideration, resolved to sup- 
port it. 

Sir George Murray was understood to 
explain, that he had alluded, not to the 
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Bill of the noble Lord opposite, but to 
those that were contemplated by a plan 
which was in agitation before he came 
into office. He had spoken of the grant- 
ing of Jands, because he knew that no man 
went out to Canad: i, without a 
tion of the future raising of himself to the 
condition of a landed proprietor. He be- 
lieved the noble Lord would find that that | 
feeling prevailed amongst those who be- 
came emigrants under his Biil. 
Mr. Sadéer said, that he rose to oppose | 
the Motion of the noble Lord under fe 
which it was difficult to express, and yet 
impossib le for him to restrain. Doing all 
possible justice to the motives of the noble 
Lord who brou: rht the 
well as to those of other hoi 


lings 


measure forward, as 


Rie 
lyzCInb 


{Fes. 22} 


| 

een mea eae 
ee |) ee in that House or the 

| 


| he could not ret 


| nature and intent of the measure. 
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begged, however, to assure the noble Lord, 
that his opposition to his Bill rose far above 
all party or political considerations, and he 
could aver, that had that or a similar Bill 
been introduced by the nearest friend he 
yuntry, his 
een equally 
tn procee d- 

» his obec- 
House, 
its atten- 


opposition to it would have 
decided aud uncompromising. 
ing to state as shortly as possil 
tions to the proposition prep the 
' an 


bine 


iin from ca 
tion to the real condition cf the country, 
as rECOLNISE d and declared by the very 
Not- 
withstanding the declarations to the con- 
trary, and the many documentary proofs 
isters f1 inie to time, 


app lec to by Ministe rs from tin 
In proof of the prosperity of the country, 


I | 
might feel inclined to sue him their sup- ; this proposition at ouce opened the eyes 
port, still hi could not refrain from express- * the House and of the country t to their 
ing his ¢ pinion in t trongest manner as lL condition. Searee ly had the echoes 
to the nature and effect of the proposed | to the cheers with which the declarations 
Bill It was a measure which was little | of his M Hesty's Ministers were received, 
calculated to rd relief to those classes en tl tuted the steady and progressive 
ws population to which it was intended ay of the prosperity of the country, 


» be applied, while it threatened th 
. | } ra om { ' i 
a still deeper evils than any they now 
endured. — It proceeded t principle 





vernment 
a proposi- 
Hattering 


7 , A" 

died away, ere one of that Go 
; ; = 

comes down to Parnament with 


tion at once falsifyine ail these 


which was at once de: vatory to the cha- | statements, and preci pestle still more 
racter of the House, and ulti ° ta the reibly 1 n mere language could do, he 
feelings of the country. Iu its operation, | condition of a vast mass of the community 
as explained by the n ble Lord, it would | te be so d I lorable, that nothing less than 
forestal those parochial revenues it h | the strong and revolting remedy of expel- 
ought to be devoted to other and far better | ling a large number of the most industrious 
purposes, and transfer, for objects as little | classes of the community could mitigate 


reconcileable with the interests as the feel- 
ings of the people, the evils of a national 
debt into the local districts of the country. 
But above all, he objected to the : 
as supplanting, or at all 
those more enla rged and effective measures 
of relief which migh t, and in these days of 
humanity and benevolence assure dly would, 
be made in behalf of x people— 
measures long dictated by wisdom and 
philanthropy, demanding no sacrifice but 
what the House and the country would be 
eager, he trusted, to make, and involving 
no ex pense but what would be repaid 
hundred fold, in the increasing plenty and 
prosperity of the people—measures as ob- 
vious in their nature as certain in their 
effect, to the consideration of which he | 
hoped ere long, to call the attention of the | 
As to the measure 
} 
| 


asure 


events postponing, 


a sufterin 


House and the country. 
before tne House, whether he regarded its 
principle, or its tendency and effects, no | 
language he had at command could suth- 
ciently express his repugnance to it. He 





“dino ti 1 98 
regarding them, as 


the sufferings of the rest. Could any thing 


prove more fullv the false and erroneous 





pi iciples which had un happily dictated 
the policy of this great ¢ ountry than this 
prope ition? could any thine contradict 
more effectually those glowing hopes and 


en he ey out to the 


Nrosp 

pro pe ! 

people by thi ary theorists who 
had so rashly and reversed the 


I pation had been 
i . . 

heretofore eoverned, and by which it had 
seep ip ed to that state of happiness 





ri C} 


and prosperity which it had till of late en- 
while it continued to regard its 
its true riches—not the signs 
nerely, nor yet the instruments, but the 
very ( Ne ments of its prosperity; instead of 

a at present, as so many 
individual causes of national misery? And 
who were they, asked the hon. Member, 
that were thus to be condemned as super- 
fluous, and sent from their native country 
as so many public nuisances ? 


OVE d, 


] 
J 

» 9¢ 
ps opte as 
i 


Certainly 


not the decrepit and the impotent; the 
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sickly and the infirm; the infant orphan, 
or the aged and feeble poor; that proposi- 
tion humanity could not endure for a 


Emigration. 


moment. No. It was the active, the 
young, the enterprising, the industrious, 


who were to be sacrificed to this scheme; 
those whose labour had created the capital 
of the country, whose courage had defended 
it, and to whom she must look as the chief 
sources of future prosperity—those whom 
England could never spare, and least of 
all at the present period. But the noble 
Lord rested his scheme on the presumed 
redundancy of the people. But how was 
this redundancy to be measured? Not by 
the standard which could alone justify that 
House in coming to so appalling a con- 
clusion; not in reference to the means of 
profitable employment and unfailing plenty 
which a kind, he might indeed almost say 
partial, Providence had placed within their 
reach. The no'le Lord, indeed, had ad- 
verted, as he understood him, to some 
23,000,009 of acres of land in Canada, 
to which the people of this country might 
be transported. Was he aware that far 
above that quantity, above 30,000,000 were 
at present unimproved in these islands, half 
of which at least was stated to be fully capa- 
ble of cultivation? He had seen mentioned 
in the emigration reports the average crops 
of corn which were produced by the emi- 
grants of Canada, which fell very far short 
of those which the poorest soils in this king- 
dom, capable of tillage, would produce. 
If they had, therefore, to resort to coloni- 
zation, why not establish home colonies— 
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money for that purpose, he would con- 
fidently assert, that the best colonies we 
could plant, either with a view to the pre- 
sent or permanent advantages of the coun- 
try, were those that might be planted on 
the deserts of our European empire. 
He meant nothing offensive to the noble 
Lord personally, but he must venture 
to assert, that his, and all similar pro- 
positions, when brought forward as mea- 
sures of national relief, arzued an utter 


ignorance of the nature and necessities of 


human society. They insulted the feelings 
and contradicted the experience of man- 
kind. Where was it that the evil com- 
plained of was felt most severely? Where, 
but in those parts of the world which were 
the most sparingly peopled, and where, 
notwithstanding the prolificness of nature, 
the savage inhabitants resorted to the most 
unnatural means of repressing their in- 
crease, avowing at once a motive similar to 
that now urged upon the House—the ne- 
cessity of diminishing their superfluous 
numbers? When had it been, that civilized 
nations had seen most clearly the same re- 
dundancy? Why, when their numbers were 
wholly insufficient to possess, much less 
cultivate, the soil they occupied. As to 
England, it would require little research 
into its history to assure us, that it was when 
the inhabitants had been the fewest these 


| degrading fears had been the most pre- 


superior to such a delusion. 


a scheme far less expensive, more practic- | 


able, and infinitely more patriotic than 
that of the noble Lord; one which weuld 
give employment to the idle, and bread to 


the distressed people of the country; which | 


would, without indeed extending the sur- 
face, augment the strength and increase 
the wealth of the country; which would 
add to its dominion, not the conquests of 
the sword and spear, but the happier tri- 
umphs of the plough-share and the pruning- 
hook; affording not only relief to the dis- 
tressed, without the sacrifice of their coun- 
try, but invigorating in turn every branch 
of internal industry, and giving increased 


activity and stability to the whole. But | 


even to this plan he had, as a measure of 
general relief, considerable objections, be- 
lieving, as he did, that more natural and 
efficacious remedies were at hand; but if 
the nation must colonize, and if Parliament 
was to sanction the expenditure of public 


i third of its 








dominant and operative. ‘They infected 
even thse who mivzht have been thought 
Thus, to go 
no further back, than a time when 
England did not perhaps number a 
i present inhabitants, Sir 
Thomas More entertained so great an 
alarm at the increase of the people, 
that he anticipated that they would speed- 
ily multiply to the devouring of ove 
another. So prevalent was that dread, 
that we find one of the last of the old 
chroniclers, Hollingshed, records the opi- 
nion as a matter of history, which, how- 
ever, he reproved in terms of such marked 
indignation that he would not venture to 
quote them in that House. He would 


not multiply proofs of the prevalence of 


this perverse and pernicious notion, but 
only add, that it was reserved for the 
greatest philosopher, whether political or 
natural, that ever iJluminated mankind, 


the glory at once of his country and of 


mankind—it was reserved for Bacon, in 
his place in that House, to refute the ab- 
surd and insulting notion; and to point at 
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those manifest badges and tokens which 
he averred the country exhibited, and which 
it still exhibits, of a paucity rather than a 
plethory of numbers: and, adverting to 
the vast, and indeed inexhaustible means 
which this country possessed within itself, 
he boldly declared, that the nation would 
never be over-px ople ‘d, and recognizing, as 
he did, its population as not the signs or 
the instruments merely, but as the very | 
elements of all prosperity, that any increase | 
in its people would be the augmentation | 
of its wealth, and the consolidation of its | s 
power and greatness. But, why need we | 
advert to past times in disproof of the | 





notion to which the sanction of this House | s« 


is now sought to be obtained? Near our | 
shores, and indeed almost close upon | 
them, lie the provinces of Flanders, thrice | 
as densely peopled as was this Island; in | 
a part of which, indeed, there are ne arly | 
700 inhabitants on the square mile! And | 
yet, in those districts, originally sterile in | 
point of soil, and brought to their present | 
unrivalled state of fertility by those means 
which would produce the same effects in | 
our own country, an immense population, | 
not merely subsiste d their inhabitants, but | 
afforded a surplus of at least one-third of 
their agricultural products for exportation, | 
and, by a method which this country 
might adopt to the equal advantage of 
every class among us, produced a gre eater 
measure of individual comfort, 
to the agricultural labourers, Gas was 

enjoyed in any of the less densely peopled 

countries of Europe. He would refer to 

the Report of the Secretary of the Irish 

Society of As ericuiture, who had been de- 

puted to visit those parts by that insiitu- 

tion, in proof of what he had asserted, who 

described the condition of the Pend | 
peasantry, notwithstanding their heavy 

rates, and the load of taxation under 

which they laboured, as eminently pros- 

perous. But, without referring to other | 
countries, the population of this country 

was not redundant, no, nor yet its rural | 
population, mismanaged and oppressed as | 
it had unquestionably been. It was true | 
that such was the common opinion, and 
one which prevailed the more, inasmuch 
as it furnished a ready apology fora long 
course of neglect, and afforded an excuse 
for that pernicious system first suggested 
by political economy and still recommend- 
ed by its heartless code. Taking even the 
Reports of this House, especially that on 
agricultural labour, there was no redun- 
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'in winter. 
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dancy, though the framers of that Report 
had come to that complacent conclusion, 
which, as he had said, was the ready 
excuse for leaving unapp he d pine? reme- 
dies for evils too apparent to be denied, 
ind which, he contended, were easy to be 
redressed. The first witness examined by 
mmittee, and one who, from his 
intimate — ledge of what is ealled the 
marl hout the country, 
was well entitled to that preference, he 
meant Mr M‘Adam, when asked as to the 

upply of labour in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, replied, that in the summer and 
harvest months he found labour extremely 
‘arce, though in the winter ones it was 
very plentiful. He quoted from memory, 
and should no doubt be corrected if he 
erred in this statement. And this was 
the real state of the case. Not only was 
ihe labour of the whole rural population 
demanded in the busy season of the year, 
but without a vast accession of migrating 
labour from Ireland, the fields of England 
could not be reaped, nor its harvest 
cathered in, saci in those districts 
which might justly be denominated its 
eranaries. It was no proof, then, of the re- 
dundancy of agricultural labourers, to 
show that they are partially unemployed 
[t was a proof, and a melan- 
choly one indecd, that their winter em- 
ployment had been greatly interfered with, 
and themselves, doomed, in 
that comparatively inactive season of the 
year, to involuntary idleness; it was an 
argument for a return to a better system, 
none for expelling the victims of so ab- 
surd a policy from their native country. 
And though the noble Lord should be 
able to carry his measure, which he de- 
voutly hoped he would not, stiil, when he 
had been the means of decimating the 
people, he would find the same inequality 
in the demand for labour, which he sought 
this absurd proposition, and 
agricultural 


cet of labour throug 


} . ee 
therefore, 


to remedy by 
which would remain as to 
labour, except he could reverse the order 
of the seasons, and change the course of 
While, then, it was ad- 
all hands that labour was not 
redundant in the summer months, he con- 
tended that employment might be found 
in the winter season of the year, and by 
means involving infinitely less expense, and 
involving none of the evils which the pre- 
sent hare would inevitably occa- 
En iploym ent might be created, and 
without thus 


, 


mitted on 


sion. 
its remuneration secured, 
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tearing asunder the closest ties of nature, 
and for ever dissolving those connexions 
in the preservation of which human beings 
found their dearest enjoyments. But that 
proposition, like most of those of the eco- 
nomists, required the surrender of the best 
feelings of the heart, and trampled on the 
dearest rights of human beings; not only 
a fresh system of policy, 
of morality was to be established. The 
best principles of nature were to be disre- 
garded, and the loftiest feeling of civilized 
man, patriotism, was to be obliterated. 
[Cries of no! no!| He said yes! 
this measure passed, the 

England would become the 
political economy, and teach the people 
that the love of their country was not 
worth cherishing, and that it would be 
the greatest blessing that could befall 
them to leave it for ever. Those who were 
either expelled by unrelieved misery, or 
induced by these various 
leave their country, would quit it without 
regret, and would soon learn to regard it 
with just aversion, The hon. Member 
here referred to several statements as to 
the cruelty which would result from this 
scheme if carried into effect in the large 
and extensive plan proposed; esp cially 
to those rel: iting to Canada and Alco: Bay : 
and said that that man must babe little 
of the history of colonization who did not 
know that misery was inseparable from it 
when thus conducted. He did 
to be misunderstood. He would 
to throw impediments in the 
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not wish 
not wish 


way of vo- 


luntary emigration. All the accounts | 
which had been received in this country | « 
from emigrants, Icft no doubt on the | 
minds of those whom they reached, that | 
the distress was greater abroad than at | 
home, and that they would have been in | 
finitely better off if they had never left the 
land of their nativity. It had been 
said by some hon. Members, that the | 
West-India interest was at the pvesent | 
moment suffering under the pressure of | 
distress. Now, if relief from the effects of 
superabundance of labour here, was to be | 


izration, and the 


found from em 
cause operated in the West Indies, then 
ment, the best 


same 
according to that are 
course for the West-India planters would 
be, to send off some of their people to 
Africa. It was really no longer to be 
endured, that those who 


ho took a part in 
the discussions of the Legi “ iture, should 


continue to lead mankind as if they were 


but a new code | 
| what might come from him. 


yes !—If 
Parliament of | 
pand r of 
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would suppose he wished to deny 
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nothing better than beasts of burthen. 
Political arithmeticians had, as it were, 
made out men to be 
worse than nothing, and contended that 
it would be a great political object to get 
| rid of them. In making these few re- 
marks, he hoped that no hon. Gentleman 
to others 
of observation upon 
There was not 
one of his plans which he was not willing 
to submit to as rigid a scrutiny as that to 
which he sought to expose the 
those around him. There could not bi 
the slichtest doubt, that theco nd lition of the 
labouring ssc s was rapidly ceterioratin 

and the means < 
employment were 
How could it be 
purpose many of the acts 
House were directed to that object alone ; 
he did not mean to “ue intention rally, but 
the effect was as complete and pi fect ¢ 

if the insidious design had been at al 
times present in the minds of the Legisla- 
ture. Those remarks were not thrown 
out at random, nor without careful and 
anxious attention to the — unde! 
consideration; and thongh he confined 
himself to the brief ai emets remarks 
he then offered, yet he had fully resolved 
early opportunity of formally 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House a motion declaratory of his views, 
and cont ining a practical plan for the 


the same freedom 


f pro ca them prof fitable 


rapidly passing away. 
pian 
i 

otherwise, when of set 


aoe aa ee 
passed in that 


1 
to take an 


relief of the people. To the plan of the 
noble Lord op posite, he could certainly 


| 

| 
not give his sapien, for he thoucht it 
‘ertain to lead to expense, 
wound the feelings of the people, | 
likely aah r to defeat the objects 
which the ise had in view. , 

Mr. F. pees had seldom 

subject that had be 


more unfa! 


seen any 
ht before t 
han the o 


en broug 
ly treated t 
ynsiderat 


House 


7 ° ' F S “ = } 
which was now under ci ion had 





been by the hon. member for Newark. 
Plans for the empicy ne of the supe 
abundant population had been for some 


pouring in from all ¢ uarters ; some 
employment in draining 
the Trish bogs; others that the waste I nds 
should be taken into cultiva and from 

another quarter, a suggestion had been 
made for taking the unemploy fed peopl 
down to Dartmoor, and teaching them to 
rear chickens.—He would only say, with 
reference to these plans, that he objected 
strongly to the unnatural impetus that was 


time 


surcwest ted th ur 


tion; ; 
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port the annual emigration of the an- 
nual increase of population, all such 


given to labour and capital in the cultiva- 
tion of waste lands, which cou!’ ever 
repay the expense that was incurred on 
them.—But the re was one plan a h had 
been mentioned by a right hon. Member, 
amongst others that were proposed for the 
adoption of the House, than which a more 
dangerous suggestion was never offered to 
the consideration of the House: it was 
that for giving each labourer a small por- 
tion of land for his own cultivation. Such 
a project, if carried into execution, would 
increase to amuch oreater degree than had 
ever hitherto been the case, those evils and 
mischiefs which it was intended to check, 
and which were now so bitterly complained 
of; and it would reproduce in E nels ind 
all those miseries that had resulted from 





the adoption of that system in Ireland : 
would cause this cou ntry Ys in a short time, : 
experience, not only all the evils that had 
accrued from it in Ireland, but it would 
entail them on our successors to a degree 
that at some future, not far distant period, 
the wretched Irish peasantry, who were now 
driven by its rest iIts to seek employment | 
and food in this countr y, would absolute ly | 
be deterred from visiting the shores of 
England, because they would see there a 
share of misery and desperation, which | 
equalled, if it did not exceed, their own. | 
He denied altogether that there was any 
cruelty intended towards the poor by the 
plan before the House, and he was con- 
vinced that if it were to be carried into 
execution, it would lead to permanently 
beneficial results. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that the real 
question for the consideration of the House 
was, not whether a systematic course of 
colonizat ion would be beneficial to the 
colonies, but whether the mother-country 
would derive any advantage from its adop- | 
tion. It was obvious to all, that if the | 
population of this country were compared 
with the qu untity of land, the former would | 
be found to be muc . too great. Taking, 
therefore, the most moderate census, thi 
annual increase in the population did 
not amount to less than 200,000 souls, | 
and would those who supported the plan 
now before the House propose that 200,000 
souls should emigrate yearly from this 
country? The very utmost extent of | 
emigration to the Canadas at present was | 
only to the number of 24,000 annually, 
without taking into the account those who 
emigrated to Australasia; and, unless the 
country were at once prepared to sup- 
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those of the noble Lord must fail in 
ing the effects anticipated. Where 
e ca to come from? If the 
Lord could show that emigration 
be carried on without capital, he 
possession of a most important 
but, according to his arcuments, 
he ¢ ‘hancel- 
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lor of the Exchequer, it was necessary that 
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the po} 
at a sta 
whilst 
served 


at Jenet 
cured was an increase of the misery 


Was se 


of the 


amelior 
tion, th 


Hou i 
h id sh 
port a 


uld be provided with 
ibsistence whilst they 
em, and all this while 
pula iti mat home was not remaining 
und, but was regularly increasing, 
ae capital which ought to be re- 
for their benefit was reduced, until 
h it would be found, that all that 


1: 
OKINe avout t 


labouring classes, rather than any 
ation of vag ndition. The _— 
erefore, for the consideration of the 
was, if the country could not, as he 


own it was not possible to do, sup- 


1 emigration to the extent required, 
11 


} . 4 + 7 ~ > 
by wnat means coulda the pres¢ nt super- 


abunda 
ploy Vit 
none b 


nee of labourers, who had no em- 
nt, be supported? He knew of 
ut the removal of all those restric- 


tions that now impeded the ap plicatio n of 


capital 


Vi riety 
1} 

able i he 

Cale 


effect tl 


had upo1 


to land, and prevented, in a great 
of ways the free exercise of profit- 
lustry. Of allthe sugvestions that 


under his notice likely to be immedi- 
ately beneficial none was to be compared 


it which proposed the commutation 
a any person, being 
acquainted with the pernicious 
rat the present system of tithe-rating 
1 i aaaieaong by preventing the 


application of mys ‘| to the purposes of 

agriculture, < lth us disabline the farmer 

. " 

from paiine| his lend in the highest state 

of cultivation, and, consequently, from 
tting the utmost produ:e from it, who 





evicou 


tion of 


evil was 


at once perceive, that the present 
ld be remedied only by a commuta- 
the tithes? and when the present 


remedied, the inereased impetus 


which aor ulture would instantly receive 
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ich manufactures and trade would 

nithy fg would be sufficient 

off liate distress, and pro- 
] 


fi ra continually increas- 
tlation. He was not an enemy 
ration, but he believed that ap- 
capital to land at home, and 
up a large number of people to 
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bear the burthen, of our taxation, would 
be the best means of providing perma- 
nent relief. 

Mr. A. Baring thought, that the future 
welfare of this country, aud of her labour- 
ing population, de pended u upon the solution 
of “the question of emigr o mn. 
ject before the House was a ques 
to the possibi! ity of affordi rg ’ 
emigration, and the House could not be 
too careful, in its endeavours to alter the 
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i he sub- | 
' 
tion as 


relief by | 


present state of distress, that they did not | 


adopt the visionary schemes of theorists. 
He hoped, indeed he was convinced, the 
House felt the necessity of attending to 


the subject now before them, which was of | 
the most intense importance. He had } 
i { ber for N kk | 
listened to the hon. member for ewark | 


with admiration on account of his talents, 
and also cf the earnestness with which 
he had argued, but, upon his soul, he 
wished that hon. Member had not, like 
the hon. member for St. Alban’s (Mr. 
Tennant) sat down before he had divulged 
the plan which he had in contemplation 
for the relief of the distress. He 
sure it would not have occupicd the 
Member five minutes, and that five minutes 


Vv . 
vas 


hon. 


would have been well employcd in letting | 


t 


them all into the secret. ile 
however, to say, that the hon. Member had 
indulged only in declamation against the 
measure, whilst the hon. member for 
Bridport had confined himself strictly to 
an examination of the dry details of the 
question before them. whete never was, 
in his opinion, a period since the war, or 
rather, since the struggle thet hadoecurred 
about the currency, during which this 
country had experienced so much pros- 
perity in her commercial interests as was 
now her lot. This was generally ac- 
knowledged to be the case at present, and 
the great difficulty the country had to 


was sorry, 


contend with was, the superabundance of 


Jabour. The hon. member for Newark 
had denied that there was a 
abundance ; but he would put one rae 
question to lin, and that was, whether the 
farmers did not complain that they had no 
means of employing their agricultural 
labourers, and that, after putting them on 
the roads to break stones, and other in- 
adequate occupations, they had not been 
obliged to shut them up to dig in a gravel- 
pit, for lack of means to employ them 
otherwise? People might talk of the in- 
humanity of shutting up people on board 
a ship, and sending them abroad; but he 


super- 
i 


| ers, 
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would ask, was not that a more consider- 
ate course which enabled them to get 
their livelihood in an independent and 


Emigration. 


improving condition, than condemning 
them to such an occupation as he had 
pointed out? The only real remedy, 


therefore, was, to see if it were not po ssible 

to give a real value to the labour of the 
poorman. He had heard complaints and 
objections made, that the Canadas were an 
unhealthy colony, but he would defy any 
one to prove it. He knew them from a 
personal residence there of years, and he 
had not found them so. The 
was very healthy, as much so as England, 
though there were unhealthy spots, as 
well asi some parts of England—the fens 
and marshes of Essex, for example. He 
considered it much better to aid emi- 


country 


gration than for those who were disposed 
to relieve the distresses of the labouring 
classes to contribute towards its alleviation 


in the shape of charitable ee 
The hon. member for Newark had talk 
about 30,000,000 of acres in 

tain that might be brought into cultivation 
by the employment of agricultural! labour- 
but he should like to know whe 
those 30,000,000 acres of land 
situated. Something had been said of 


Great Bri. 


the sterile lands of Canada, but he would 





take upon himself to say, that there was 
‘land in any country than that in 


no finer 
Canada. It was stated, in a Report which 
had been laid before the House, that 


land produced thirty-five bushels of wheat 
to the acre which had been under wheat 
from ten to fifteen years, and in 
which the stumps of the forest still re- 
mained. It was said, that the poor should 
be left to emigrate if they thought fit. 
The answer to that objection was, that the 
poor, if left to themselves, could not emi- 
erate. They had not the means to go 
across the Atlantic, however anxious they 
might be to escape from pauperism here 
to wealth and independence in America. 
Ail that was wanted was a bill to facilitate 
emigration. As to parishes, the difficulty 
was to get the minority to agree with the 
majority; but that subject would come 
under examination when the Bill was 
brought forward. Great relief would be 
afforded to the landowner, by emigration, 
though more to the labourer ; but yet the 
landowner, instead of having to pay the 
poor-rates annually, would have to ad- 
vance a sum to enable the labourer to 
emigrate. In every parish there were 


Cc rops 
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obstinate people, who took up strange 
notions, like the hon, member for Newark ; 
and it was necessary that those persons 
who 
humanity and Christia: 
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lity, and what not, 
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whole number of agrienitural labourers, 
or 6,250, was the greatest number th: 


talked of emigration as contrary to | 


should be compelled to enter into the | 


views of the majority of the parishioners, 

and pay their proportion of the « 

The hon. member Bridport (Mr. 
] 


K Pesce 


for 


Warburton) objected to the principle of 


dis- 
could 


emigration as arclief for the existing 
tress, because, he observed, that it 
not be carried far enough to take 

whole of the surplus population, and that 

if any redundancy was left, there would 
be no cure for the evil. He admitted the 
force of that argument, at the same time 
that he knew several parishes which had 
relieved themselves from poor-rates by 
adopting the system proposed, and enabling 


those to emigrate who were willing and 
anxious to do so. The vay in which the 
thing was done was this—the leading 


persons in the parish called the people 
together, explained to them the 
which would arise from the emigration of 
a certain portion of them, and gave them 
the option of going out if they liked to 
do so. ‘There was no coercion used, th 

offer was accepted by several, and the 
most beneficial results followed from such 
emigration. The evil of a redundan 
population was not general; it was contined 
to a few parishes throughout the country. 
It was extraordinary, however, how a 
small excess of labourers 
rate of waves; and therefore he agreed 
with the hon. member for Bridport, that, 
unless they could ¢o the whole length oi 
removing the redundant pop ulation of 
labourers, they would not remove the evil. 
The county of 

condition, with respect to its 
population, of any county in Englaud. 
The population of that county 
230,000. The male population between 
fifteen and fifty, were 
serious labour, and the ages for emigration, 
he estimated at 50,000. Now, if the 
inhabitants of Brighton and other largy 


] or 
benents 


ec 


1 +} 
lowered tue 
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the worst 


agricultural 


Was i 


Was 


which the ages of 


towns were deducted, and the number of 
artisans who were fairly employed and 
remunerated, he was satistied that the 
number of agricultural labourers in the 


county of Sussex did not exceed 25,000, 


Of that number he did not suppose 
—though of course it was only con- 


Jecture—that one-fourth was superabund- 


ant. He took it that one-fourth of the 
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and he was pro} 


off the | 


that there was a surplus population 


the county of Dur- 
ing the war rec 
j 


Sussex could spal 
ruitine was found sufficient 
wn the 


and durin tha 


to keep « redundant population, 


period no complain ; 








were made of a superabundant populatiot. 
t esti te of ( 90 as the num- 
the superabpundant p pulation in 
] 4 Nae * ’ 4 + 1 
the worst counties, North America took 


away every year the surplus population 
of ten such counties. de Dorsetshire he 
estimated the surplus poy tion of labour- 
ers at 4,250, oe he thoueht the a 


afford 


1 1 
a tnese 


. ‘ = 1 | oak . 
counties would not vlarger popu- 
} 


T 1 P t + 
He had state lacts, to 


lation. 


that it was not so entirely impr ssible as 
solue persons su] pposed, to get rid of the 
surpius population, At all events, it was 
es | ‘to look ering whether the 
relief which was held forth \ by this measure 
could be effected. For his own part 
under all the circumstances, he was in- 
clined to hope that the Bill would work 
well ; 

Ir, Slaney said, that though he differed 
from the hon. member for Newark on 
this subject, he would ti that hon 


Centleman’s 
TR } ' 1 
which they des 


and energy 


opinions with all the respect 
from the 
ich they 


rved, SINCeTILY 
with wh were broucht 





i forward. He believed that the Bill about 
| tO be intro¢ lueced \ ould be a means f 
all viatine the evils complained of, at least 
| in some respects. The hon. member fi 
Newark denied that there was a redundant 
opulati . Now, the que stion was not 
whether a superabundant population exist- 
ed th sug hout the kinedom | whet 
. Surplus population did not exist in par- 
ticular places; or, in other words, that 
in. the faces there were a number of 
» could not find employment 
t acie late waves ¢ All the reports prov d 





1 ry"! 1 
soutnern The valuable 


counties, 


ej 
on focal taxation further proved, that 
in the county of Sussex, the local tax- 
ation was 6s. 6d. in the pound sterling 
on the rack-rent, whilst in Northuml 

land the rate was only Is. 93d. in 
the pound. The wages of the labourer i 
Northumberland, however, was double thy 


amount received by the labourer in Sussex, 
comfortable 

Part of this differs 
owins to 


ortionably 


I 


and contented, nce 


was, of 


course, 

of population in the southern part of the 

kingdom, 
Qs 


he redu nd mncy 


for where 180 labourers only 
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were wanted, there were 200 to supply 
that want, while in the noith there were 
180 to supply the 180 that were 
Part of the difference between 
condition of the Jabourers in 
Northumberland, 

ditterent administration of 
s, from the 
county of 
and making a 
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only 
wanted. 
the 
and in 
the 
poor-law 
ed in the 
out of the rates 


1 
nowever, arose 


the 
+ Lon rey } 
SVStem Which pre Vall 


from 


former paving wages 


hetween the married labourer and the 
sinvle labourer, to the disadvantage of the 
laiter, and the encouragement of Woprovi- 
dent marriages. He was not prepared to 


say, that the evil was general throughout 


the country. He believed it was prevent- 
ed from increasing, by the fair play | 
civen to manufactures. He agreed with 

» hon. member for Bridport, that every jemigrants sent from his parish. The 
thing which was possible onght to be! farmers would take care to throw the 
done to let loose capital, and direct it to whole of the burthen on the Jandowners, 
agricultural pursuits. ‘his might be! and for this reason he objected to the 
done, wot bv granting bountk but by | proposed see It was easy to say, that 
removing unnatural impediments. He | theexpense should be spread overten years ; 
alte ved a great impulse would be given | but, after all, it ese be paid, and the 
to agricultural improvement by a general | question was, who should pay it? and 
enclosure bill. A general enclosure Act {the end of it would be, that there 
had been called tor, and he could not} would be a charge on the freehold for the 
conceive whiy it had not been passed. If} sake of producing temporary ease. The 


the smallest enclosure was to be etiected 


under the present system, it could not be 


done without an expense of 700/. to pro- 
cure an Act. A general Highway Act 
would also give great facilities for im- 


provement, and he rejoiced that his hon. 
friend, the member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Portman) had such a measure in contem- 
plation. He was confident also, that 


encouragement of spade husbandry would | 


prove extremely beneficial to the agri- 
cultural labourer. Yet, with all these 
means of improvement, connected 
home, he was convinced that 
the noble Lord would be very 
as it would give those who now had 


advantae- 


ous, 
scanty wages an opportunity of going 
where waves were higher; and, from 


peasants working the land of others, those 
who emigrated had a fair prospect of be- 
coming landownersthemselves. He could 
not sit down without observing, that no 
one should stigmatise an attempt to en- 


courage voluntary emigration as ‘‘crucl,” 


and he regretted that the hon. member 
for Newark (Mr. Sadler) had used that 
expression. 

Sir Edward Sugden did not rise to 
oppose the Motion, though he doubted 
whether the proposed plan could afford 
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any considerable relief. The population 
}of this country was increasing at the 
| rate of 500 persons every week, and 
| it was quite impossible that emigration 
could be carried to an extent which would 
relief. He agreed 


latford any effectual 


i with the hon. member for Bridport, that 
lthough the Bill was not compulsory, if 
leave too ereat a premium on emigration, 
and, in that manner, forced it, as hot- 
{louse plants were said to be forced, 
| The estimated expense of emigration for 
man, his wife, and two children, was 
/O67, If the public paid that expense, it 
' paid a premium to that amount on emi- 


t 

1 
| 
t 


ie proposal was nothing 
ge the estate of every 
the number of 


leration; and t 


than to mortga 
according to 


freeholder, 


only way to get rid of this was, to take the 
question “4 as a national measure, and 
to relieve the distresses of some places by 
a general tax on the whole country. The 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had admitted, that whatever va- 
cuum should be made by this measure, 
it would be filled up. ‘Then, if 
this was the case, why was not the ques 
tion to be met boldly by the introduction 
| of a bill at once to distribute the expense 
had no ob- 


soon 


over the whole country ? He 
j ent to facilitate emigration, but he was 
not disposed to encourage it, As to the 
money advanced being repaid, he 
confident that the thousandth part of a 
shilling would never be repaid. He was 
not disposed to throw any imp ediment in 
the way; but the subject appeared to be 
so Howend with difficulties, that “m 
inticipated very little benefit, and should 
0 op pose the Bill ultimate ly, ifitcontained the 
objectionable details he had referred to. 
Mr. Benett denied, that there was a 
superabundance of popu: ition, but there 
| was wantof money inthe poc kets of those 
| who usuall v en yploye <d agricultural labour- 
ers. He did not anticipate much ood 
from emigration, but he thought great 
benefit would be etiected by a commu- 
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tation of tithes, which acted as a pro-! 


hibition on the investment of capital im 
waste lands. Every man who expended 
20/. in improving land, gave one-fourth, or 
51. to the Church. meatier beptononeate 
to the improvement of land was, th es 
on productive industry; and if ‘ci 
l, and the taxes on pro- 


I d, he would venture 


were commutes 
ductive industryrep 
to say, there would be no complat t ot 


Ti 4] hla 
ti the NODvIE 


superabundant population. 
Lord could bring in « biil to improve the 
condition of the Jabouring poor as emi- 
erants, it would be well to do so; but no 
effectual m relief could be 
afforded without a commutation of tithes 
and a reduction of taxes, and, perhaps, 
the imposition of a tax on funded Aa a r- 
ty. If that was done, they would find, in 
the course of a few years, that there wer 
not too many labourers in Eneland. 

Mr. W. “Whit tmore thought, that the 
redundancy of population was on) 
partial, and would be much relieved by 
the measure proposed by the noble Lord, 
as he considered it to he in a great degree 
created by the mal-administration of the 
Poor-laws. He trusted hon. Members 
would not run away with the notion, that 
because the Poor-laws were t 


easure of 


to be mort- 
gaged for a period of ten years, that there- 
fore there should be a new national debt, 
since the consent of two-thirds of the 
landholders of a parish was necessary to 
this arrangement, and it was clear they 
would not azree to anything which was 
obviously a rains! their own interest, He 
approve dof the planof paving, notonlyt 
interest from vear to year, Dut proviainge 
a a sinking fund for the liquidation of the 
debt in ten vears. If he believed, that 
there was a redun dancy of population im 
the country generally, ~ paste despair 
of any etiectual relief under the present 
Bill. But, as he believed that the re- 
dundancy was partial— that it applied only 
to a few of the stricts, he 
thought the Bill might do much good, 
He trusted that Gentlemen would not be 
frightened by the idea that the poor-rates 
were to be mortgaged, but would con- 
sider the advantages presented to the oc- 
cupiers of land from a plan such as the 
noble Lord had deseribed, and amone 
them he was disposed to include the im- 
provement of the Poor-l ; 
for he felt convinced that they could not 
be ameliorated till some such measure as 
that now proposed was introduced. 


southern di 


aws themselves 
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Mr. Huné had listened with the createst 


attention to the debate. The question 
was of the last importance, but it was 
one which he had never expected to 
have heard discussed in that House 
fie was one who, out of that House 
had ; treated the subject with de- 
rislon, 1 to diszvust; but since 
he had heard the discussion in that 
Hou he felt that it was one of the 
0 t importance which could be taken 
ito ¢ tion. His imp n was 


mem! l for Wiltshire all those who had 
entered ito the discussion were mere 


Wilt- 


theorists. ‘The hon. Member for 
shire was a practical man, and he had 
truly stated, that there was no re- 
dund vy of population. The great 
‘ause of the distress was want of capital. 
Let them,as the hon. member fo Shera shire 
contend d, take otf the taxes, and com- 
ute the tithes, and in that way relieve 
the country. Such was the advice which 


the hon. Member had given to the House. 
But he (Mr. Hunt) had given the same 
» to the hon. Gentleman fifteen years 
now so late in the day, that 


advics 
avo. It was 
he believed nothing would give satisfaction 
but the complete 
time for commuting the 
He grieved that such 
been brought for- 
by the Government. As for 
colonization, he disa pproved of it, as he 


abolition of the tithe- 
system. The 
tithes was 
a Motion 
ward 


vone by. 
should have 
home 


did of foreign. Hon. Gentlemen talked 
of eolonizine oo. -heath and Dart- 

‘est. They micht as well talk of 
colonizing the top. of St. Paul’s. There 
was cood land enouch in cultivation, if 
there was any remunerating price for the 
produce. He was not such a Goth or 
Vandal as to condemn the use of im- 
prov machinery, but he knew ell that 


where thrashing machines had sacs de- 
stroyed, in those parishes the farn 
not a sufficient number of men to thrash 
out the 

prior to the de 
there had been a surplus population. The 
scheme of the noble Lord was one of the 
most preposterous he had ever heard of. 
re the poor-rates! In God’s name, 


though 


, 


corn to supply the market 
aa 


struction of the machines, 


Mortara: 
what state 


t 


dil not the noble Lord know 
? Why 


the Poor-laws were in? \ they were 
1ot worth three vears’ purchase. The hon. 
member for Callineton had said, that the 
surplus population existed only in the 


southern counties, and that it was only 
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in these counties that the poor were 
driven by low prices to commit acts of in- 
subordination. Was the House to be 
told that this existed only in the southern 
counties? Why, it existed in the manu- 
facturing districts, and even in the me- 
tropolis itself. He had been informed, | 

the lobby of that House, by the overseer 
of St. Leonard’s, of the distressed state 
of the poor in that parish, and he knew 
that in Birmingham the poor were em- 
ployed to wheel heavy barrows of sand up 
hill, making a distance of eighteen miles, 

for one shilling. This arose from the ex- 
cess of taxation. In Essex, the hon. 
Member for that county had stated, that 
some of the best lands were not half 
cultivated. In such a state of things, 
were they to relieve the poor by such a 
measure as that now proposed to the House 
by the noble Lord? The expense of the 
plan would fall ultimately upon the land- 
holders. In short, it was, upon many 
grounds, so objectionable, that if nobody 
else would, he should feel it his duty to 
divide the House upon it again and again. 
Though those who took the part which he 
did, had once been decried, and the terms 


Emigration. 


of ‘‘ swinish multitude” and similar words of | 


reproach, had been cast upon them, he was 
happyat length tosee agrowing disposition 
to listen to the poor, at least when 
were to be levied; but when petitions were 
presented, it was quite the reverse. He 
knew this to be the fact. He had been 
down to the House for a week to present 
petitions, without finding an opportunity, 
and the time allotted to their reception 
was not sufficient. The rent of land had 
been raised three-fold, and yet the rate of 
wages had not been raised in proportion, 
and it was the first duty of the House to 
prevent labourers being paid out of the 
poor-rates. If the noble Lord’s scheme 
took effect, farmers would not let their best 
men emigrate, and none would go but 
paupers and the worst parts of the popu- 
lation. Recently, 150 persons had been 
sent out from one parish to New York, 
but there they would not let them land. 
They had been obliged to put again to 
sea, and had never been heard of more. 
He believed that the noble Lord’s plan 
would lead to a great deal of emigration 
of this description 

Mr. Hodges wished to address the House 


upon the subject, but in consideration of 


the lateness of the hour, he postponed his 
observations to another opportunity. 


{ COMMONS} 


taxes | 
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Mr. Brownlow expressed his gratitude 
to the Government for having brought 
forward this measure. He was surprised 
that any one could doubt the existence 
of distress, when they had all heard 
from the hon. member for Mayo, on 
presenting a petition, that the poor of that 
county were in a state of starvation. 
Unhappily, the same might be said of 
other parts of Ireland. Upon the whole it 
was quite clear that there was a redun- 
dancy of labourers, both here and in 
[reland—notas compared with the surface 
of the land, but as compared with the 
demand in the market. He hoped that 
the Bill would be extended to Ireland, as 
| he expected that great relief would result 
from its operation. Otherwise, the poor 
of that country would flock into England, 
and no benefit would result from the 
measure, except to them, 

Mr. Briscoe rose amidst loud cries of 
“ Question.” He observed, that this was a 
subject of deep importance and difliculty, 
and he entreated the attention of the House 
while he made a few observations upon it 
[The Members manifested the greatest dis- 
inclination at the continuance of the de- 
bate, and many of them coughed loudly]. 
The hon. Member observed, that Gentle- 
men who had coughs had really better 
| stay away altogether. Want of employ- 
| ment was the evil the people suffered 
| from, and the Government must devote its 
attention to finding them the means of 
employment. There must be a commuta- 
tion of tithes, which now pressed heavily 
on the people; but he did not wish 
to see any spoliation of the property of 
the Clergy. Something, however, must be 
done for the people. THe wished to say a 
| few words upon the plan of emigration 
proposed by the Noble Lord [couyhing). 
He reminded the House, that the question 
of emigration depended wholly upon its 
details [renewed coughing.]. He advised 
the hon. Members, if they wished to save 
their time, to let him proceed without in- 
terruption, for no consideration should in- 
duce him to sit down till he had been 
heard with respectful and patient attention. 
[laughter]. If this course was persevered in, 
he should move the adjournment. He 
could not, consistently with the opinions he 
now held as to the great amount of the bur- 
thens of the people, consent that the rates 
of parishes in this country should be sub- 
ject to mortgage for the purpose now pro- 
posed. Without resorting to such means 
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of assisting emigration, he thought aid 
might be atlorded to the settlers in an- 
other way; and the money thus advanced 
might be paid back, principal and interest, 
within a certain time. He should give 
his best attention to the Bill introduced 
by the noble Lord, and, if possible, his 
support to its principle. 

Lord Howick said, that in making a few 
observations in reply, he could not avoid 
remarking upon an expression that had 
fallen from the hon. member for Preston, 
who had told the House, that they did not 
care for the people, but treated their peti- 
tionswith inditkerence. He wished to know, 
who cared most for the people of England 
—the hon. member for Preston, who would 
not burthen his estate to remove the emi- 
grants, or the Members of that House, who 
were willing, at theirown expense—though 
they knew they should burthen thcir estates 
by it—toimposeon themselves that burthen, 
in order to remove the poor of the country 
from a place where the ‘y were suffering 
from the pressure of want, to another where 
they would be able to support themselves 
incomfort; and, at the end of a 
time, to become land-owners? Hon. 
Members said, ‘‘ we will advance our 
money for such a purpose ;” but the hon, 
member for Preston said, ‘No; I will not 
burthen my estate for these people; they 
may starve, die, rot—I will do nothing for 
them” [‘‘no! !” from Mr. Hunt]. He wish- 


Emigration. 


short 


{Frs. 22 
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plained of. Ifa parish did not assist an 
individual willing to emigrate, but not 
having the means emigration 
would be confined to small capitalists un- 
able to bear the pressure of the poor-rates, 
and the paupers, the real burthens of the 
country, would remain behind. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Murray) stat- 
ed, that this measure, made him regret 
the change about to take place in the tim- 
ber duty. He seemed to suppose that the 
cutting of timber would give a_ better 
means of support to the emigrant than 
any other. It was, however, one of the 
great benefits of the alteration of the duty, 
that it would tend to divert the exertions 
of the settlers from a most vicious direc- 
tion. It was stated in the Reports already 
referred to, that what is called ‘ lumber- 
ing,” was nevera protitable occupation to the 
settler; and Mr. Richards observed, on 
going through a village less prosperous in 

s appearance than others, that “it was evi- 
deasie too much given to laaibecten.” He 
that * timber-cutting was generally 
game for the emigrant; and, at 
the end of some time, he was reduced to a 
worse situation than when he first landed 
—that his morals were injured, his habits 
debased, his credit lost, and his character 
ruined.” In another place, speaking of the 
prosperous condition of settlement of 
Welsh families, he said, ‘it was very pro- 
blematical whether they would have tlour- 


to do so, 


stated, 
a ruinous 





ed to notice one or two mist: ikes that hon. 
Members had fallen into. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who spoke from the 
floor, (Sir E. Sugden) talked of repay- 
ment; but there were objections of the 
strongest nature to demanding repayment 
from the emigrants themselves. The pa- 
rish ought to pay the money the pubiic 
advances. Several hon. members objected 
strongly to what they called eka e 1e 
poor-rates ; but, sill stood, 
vided that the parish should repay ne ie | 
pal and interest at the end of ten years ; 
but, if that were thought too long, he had 
no objection to reduce it to five years, 
With respect to what had been said upon 
its offering a bounty to emigration, it must 
be observed, that parishes would not enter 
into the plan further than might be con- 
ducive to their own interest, which would 
be a sufficient check to this bounty. An 
hon. Gentleman opposite thought it well 
to facilitate, but not to assist emigration, 
but that would have the efiect of increas- | 
ing instead of diminishing the evil com- | 


as the t pro- | 


timber to 


ished in the neighbourhood of much fine 
seduce them from their proper 
occupation, 

Mr. Goulburn said, that one particular 
class of timber referred to, could only be 
cut under a license; and persons cutting 
without a license, contravened the laws, 
and lived like smugglers; and it was the 
gling, and the habits consequent 
thereon, which produced demoralization. 

Lord Howick repeated, that timber-cut- 
ting prevented the prosperity of a settle- 
ment, by distracting the settlers from their 
other avocations on their own land. 

Mr. Ellice wished to inform the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that it was the 
universal complaint of every land-owner in 
Canada, that timber-cutting, whether un- 
der a license or not, distracted the atten- 
tion of settlers from the pursuits by which 
they must ultimately get their living. 
Motion agreed to. 


smug 


Potaro Tirnes in Inrtnannv.] Mr. 
Ruthven moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
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to exempt the potato-gardens 3 of the p or 


in Ireland, being under two acres, from 
the payment of tithes. He had, he said, 
brought forward the Motion rather as an 
appeal to the charity of the Clergy than 


with any desire to deprive them of their 


just rights. He did not wish to deprive 
the present Clergymen of any thing; but 
he thought that Ministers were called upon 
to do something for the pec ple of Ireland, 


and their exertions must be more availing 


if the clergy acted in unison with them. 


In Ireland, the clergy were by law entitled | he 
to the tithe of potatoes, unless where a 


modus could be shewn to have existed. 
In three parts of that country, however, 
the tithe of potatoes was not collected. 
In Munster, however, it was, even irom 
persons occupying a mere potato-gar- 


den, constituting their whole means | 
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| 


of sale ysistence. The tithe paid by them | 


sieht s amounted to as much as ten or 


twenty shillings an acre, and a great many | 
of the holdings were not tithed on a sur- | 
vey of the land, but on a calculation of the | 


tithe-proctors, which the occupier « 
land had no means of checking. It was 
to relieve those persons that he wished to 
bring in a Bill. Melancholy were the ci 

cumstances, in too n 1any instances, under 
which this severe oppression was inflicted, 
by the levying the payment of tithe from 
the poor man’s potato-garden. | 

up the sum of Irish misery when the tithe- 
proctor issued a monition from the Eccle- 


it filled 


siastical Courts, and at last swept away 
any little tangible effeets he could find im 
the poor cottager’s cabin. He could 


assure the Government, that, tu the 
svstem should be altered, nothine woulc 


allay the agitation of Ireland ihat sys- 
tem had done more than : r the eloquence 
of all the agitators that everexisted. H 


wished the Government seriously to con- 
sider of means to put that agitation for ever 
at rest, and it was because the Government 
had done nothing towards remedying the 
distresses of the poor of Ircland that he 
had brought forward his present proposi- 
tion. He wou'd state one limitation of 
his measure. He would only exempt the 
small pot ato-zare dens in those parishes 
saaews the cc omp osition for tithes was not 
carried into effect. He hoped that his 
ony Ministers might be able to put 
forward some measure for the amelioration 
of the system of tithes altogether in Ire- 
land, and especially with respect to that 
part of it which pressed so heavily on the 


| 


| but he felt compelled to do something, in 


| Strong objections to it on the ground ¢ 
| principle and vote Those tithes were 





poorer classes of the country. If the Go- 
vernment would show that kindness to 


wards Ireland, no person would be less 
disposed than himself to embarrass it; 


order to bring the subject of the sutie: 
ne of the poorer classes under the noti 

the House, with a view tot heir speedy 
relief, The ‘tes. Member concluded by 
tethers for leave to bring in the Bill he kh 
described at the beginne of his speech 
Mr. Stanley gave every credit to th 
1. Meniber for the integrity of his int 
tions, but objected to his proposition, ¢ 
the ground that it would prove wholly in- 

pt 


effectual for the obj + wh ich he had 
view, while at the same time there w 


i 


the undoubted richt of the Church, and 
it ae a act of injustice to tak 
them away; in addition to which, tl 


was the areument that the Tithe Com 
sition Act was getting more Into operation 
very day, which, of course, rendered the 
roposition of the hon. Member the | 


{ ] ] ? 
hould also be remembered, 





= 
alila- 


' : » 2 
that the prince oP le u pon which the I 
ment had been legislating for Irela 


; ] , yr ‘ * 9g + ‘ ’ . } 
Ine the last two or three vears, was th 
eaarkinvias A Sen ee te Ee Fico: 
mtinuance OF Smal Ho:aimMmes—| Led, 
? ° 1 i a) yy tT } 
hear, from Mr. O Connell}. He under- 


tood that cheer, but he would not th 


enter into a discussion of the soune 


that, be the system good or bad, the pre- 


it proposition was wholly inconsisten 


voor of Ireland. He repeated, that h 
44 ] AT . Reape ae : . 7 is 
ave the hon. wiember every credit 
eood intention, but justice between m 
ae ele Pee He tS : 
and man saould not » VIOiaAt 
some necessary and proportionate advan- 
taze being made demonstrat bly certain. 
He also objected to the Motion, becau 
it would be holding out false expectations 
of relief which the measure could not 
realize, for if such lands were made tithe- 
free, the landlords would raise the rents ot 


the holders, and thus put in their own 
pockets that which was intended for the 
poor. 


Mr. O'Connell said, that he did not 
think this measure would give relief to the 
poor of Ireland in a degree adeqnate to 
the intentions of the hon. Member who 
brought it forward, Still, howeyer, he 
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was sorry to sce it opposed, and sorry 
also to see the manner in which it was 
opposed, for what had fallen from the 
hon. Secretary for Ireland was 
thing like a sanction, coming from author- 
ity, of the dk plorable system of oppression 
which had so lone existed in Ireland. 
He entertained very different expecta- 
tions from the present Government, for he 
thought it would have repealed the law to 
which the hon. Secretary had alluded (the 
Subletting Act), or at least have made 
some alterations, with a view of mitigating 
its horrors, rather than have thus openly 
vindicated it in that House. 
Composition Act was not quite fair to- 


some- 


wards the people of Ireland, for it was so | 


that the clergyman could have, 
management, the J 


arranged, 
by a little 


{Fes. 22} 





The Tithe | 


Tithe Com- | 


position introduced into his parish if he | 


liked, but the parishioners had no power 
to say we like the Act, and we will call it 
into ea Neither could he admit 
that the legal right of the clergy to these 
tithes was so undoubted as the hon. Secre- 
tary appeared to think, for, in many dis- 
tricts in Ireland, the tithe of potatoes 
was not allowed. The hon. Member who 
had brought forward the proposition had 
said, that he did not stand upon the right 
of the people to the exemption, but rather 
appealed to the benevolent feelings of the 
clergy. He trusted that the hon. Member 
would not vere, under the cireum- 
stances, in pressing his Motion to a divi- 
sion; but, if he was resolved to do so, he 
(Mr. O’Connell) would certainly support 
him. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that this tithe was 
a still greater grievance in the West of 
England than in Ireland, for the tithe 


nerse 


was there 20s. an acre, though the acres 
were scarcely half as large as those in 
Ireland. 


Mr. Goulburn 
position, if aceded to, 
gross injustice, without any proportionate 
advantage whatever. The Tithe Compo- 
sition Act, which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had impugned, worked, he 
believed, remarkably well, and the share 
he had had in passing that Act gave him 
great satisfaction. It was coming into 
general operation, and producing, he be- 
lieved, mutual good both to the clergyman 
and the parishioners. With respect to 
the other matters adverted to, he entirely 
concurred in what had fallen from the 
right hon, Secretary for Ireland. 





contended, that this pro- | 
would be an act of | 





called 
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Mr. Dominick Browne wished to ob- 


disturbances in Ireland 


serve, that the 

were chiefly caused by the potato tithe. 
At the same time, he thoug rht the answer 
of the hon. Secretary for Ireland to the 


propose ‘d Bill was quite satisfactory. All 
the profits of the measure would g 
landlord, and, upon that ground, he 
not support the Motion. He 
therefore, that the hon. 
withdraw it. 

Mr. J. Grattan was of opinion, that if 
alterations were eftected in the Tithe 
Composition Act, it would bi the 
best Acts which had ever been passed for 
Ireland, 

Mr. stig ven consented, after what he 
had heard, to withdraw his Motion. 

0’ resets ta Mahon — strongly 
against the withdrawal of the 
said, he could not conceive why that Hous« 
was to be occupied with the discussion of 
last with- 


o to tne 
could 
trusted, 


NT } . 4 / 
Viember would 


some 


one of! 


lotion, and 


Motion which was to be at 
drawn. He thought the mea 
calculated to prove very beneficial! 


sure Was 


to Ire- 


land. All the small holders in Ireland 
were not tenants at will; some of them 
were holders tor two or three lives, and to 
them at least the measure would be of 
creat service. He denied that the clerey 


of Jreland were entitled to those tithes, for 


they had at various times been appro- 
priated to other purposes than to swell 
the wealth of the clergy. He also re- 


in the 


| 
tne pre sent 


marked, that while the tithes were 


hands of the pred cessors ol 


i stal | shed Church, there were no such 
complaints as those which were now so 
Ce en In conclusion, the hon. Meimbei 
said, that if the hon. Mover did not 
persevere in dividiug the House, he 
(O’Gorman Mahon) should, with great 
pic isure, do so himself, 

ir. O' Ferrell requested the hon. Mem- 


ber to abandon his intention of dividing 


the House. 
O'Gorman Mahon replie 


l, that if that 
request had been communicated before he 


1ad promised to divide the House, he 


certainly would have acceded to it. 
The House then divided: —For the 


Motion 1; Against it 133—Majority 152, 

CuaRitTABLe Bi IRELAND.| 
Edward 

bring in a Bill to apply to Ireland the 

Statute of 9 Geo. 2, cap. 56, commonly 

the Statute of Mortmain. ‘The 

hon. and learned Gentleman explained, 


QUESTS IN 


‘ , ° } E 
Sugden moved for leave to 
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that by the provisions of the Act, real 
property, and property in the funds, must 


be disposed of, to make the di positio mn of 


it legal, before the band of death was on 
the person giving away his property. 
prince iple of the Bill was, to p revent any 
improper influence over parties when in 
the last stage of existence. It had been 
found very beneficial in England, and he 
wished . extend the law to Irel: od. 

Mr. North wished that the hon. Mem- 
ber, before he had moved for leave to 
bring in the Bill, had submitted his pro- 
position to Irish Mesabers. No nece 
for it existed there; on the contrary, it 
was to be wished that more property shoulc 
be set apart for charitable purposes. Be- 
fore he could support the Bill, he must 
ictioned and recommended by 
the law authorities of Ireland. 


mm 


ihe 


SSILV 


see it sa 


§COMMONS} 





Mr. O’ Connell objected to the Bill, and | 
sion, at what period first petal by th 


said, that he should divide the H: 
every stage of it. ‘The ef 
be, to deprive the Presbyterian clerzy 
the power of rendering themselves inde- 
pendent of the Regiwm Donum. Nobody 
had yet ever =e ained of charitable 
donations and | 
og would deprive the 
of ali charitable bequests; and the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, who thus began a 
» against the laws of Ireland, 


sort of crusade 
t they were, and 


use upon 


YW OUI 


ect of if 


Catholic Church 


should first ascertain wha 
what was the state of that country. He 
could assure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that his Bil! would do a great deal 
of mischief, and he was sure that there 
was not a single Irish Member, who un- 
derstood the interests of his country, who 
would not oppose it. 

Lord Althorp said, that, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had moved for leave to bring 
in the Bill, had not stated any inconve- 
nience arising from the 
the law, and as the Irish Members were 
opposed to the Bill, he should certainly, if 
it were pressed to a division, vote against 
it, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that if no 
Irish Member would stand up and support 
the Bill, he should feel himself called upon 
to agree with the Irish Members, that no 
case had been made out. 

Sir Edward Sugden, in reply, expressed 
his surprise that his Motion should be 
opposed. He considered it dangerous to 
the State that large portions of land should 
be placed in the hands of the Catholic 
Clergy, as for their use, and certainly one 


present state of | 


requests in Ireland. The | 
| 1 ’ 
| the whole 


} 


| future day, 





}and the 
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object of his Bill was, to prevent the in- 
convenient disposition o: property to Ca- 
tholic charities: he would not, however, 
persist in his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Sinecures.| Mr. Guest, pursuant to 
his notice for this evening, moved ‘ That 
there be laid before this House a Return 
of all Persons holding Place or Office, 
whether Civil or Military, in which no 
service, or service merely nominal, is per- 
formed; stating with each name the ar 
nual amount of profits or emoluments, 
sources from whence the same 
are derived, the date and nature of the 
instrument conferring such Place or Office, 
the term for which the same was granted, 
and if for life or lives, the 
ages of such lives, whether aes d in 


possession or reversion, and, if in rever- 


names and 


present a of such Place or Office.” 
Mr. Spring Rice anticipated that th 

Motion, as now worded, would occasion 

considerable inconvenience, since it would 


induce the necessity of an application by 
letter to every individual to be named in 


catalogue. ‘To the principle of 
the Motion, Government was by no meats 
hostile, but he would recommend that it 
should be so framed as to render it prac- 
ticable to comply with the hon. Member's 
desire. 

Mr. Goulburn urged, that it would be 
difficult to aecede to the proposition, in- 
asmuch as no one could take upon him to 
decide what were nominal services and 
what were not. 

Lord Althorp advised the hon. Gentl 
man to withdraw his present Motion, and 
bring it forward in an amended form on a 
when Government would agree 
to its adoption. 

Warburton recommended tlie hon. 
Member for Honiton to accede to the 
suggestion of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Guest consented. 

Motion withdrawn. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, Feb. 23, 1831. 
MinuTes.] The Lunatics Bill was read a second time, and 
the London Bridge Bill was brought up from the House of 


Commons. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Feb. 23, 1831. 


Minutes.) Sir Richard Bulkeley Williams Bulkeley took 


his Seat for Beaumaris. 
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Bills. The Irish Elections Bill, the Coal Duties Bill, the 
Canine Madness Bill, the Consolidated Fund Bill, and the 
Pensions Duties Bill, were read a second time. 

Petitions presented. By Sir E. KNATCHBULL, against the 
Malt Duties, from various Parishes in Kent. For Parlia- 


{Fes. 23} 
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Recewing Petitions. 


“the Richmond 
coals exclusively 


off the impost called 
Shilling,” levied on 


| which are shipped in the Tyne ? 


mentary Reform, by Mr. BorropAtLst, from Newcastle- | 


under-Line:—By Sir M. W. Ripiey, from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne:— By Mr. Carrer, from Portsmouth :—By 
Mr. Beaumont, from Alnwick:—By Mr. SANDFORD, 
from various places in Somerset and Wilts:—By Sir J. 
MACKINTOSH, from the Weavers of Glasgow; from the 
Counties of Elgin and Moray, and from Fortrose. By 
Sir M. W. Ripwey, from persons in Galway, interested in 
the Kelp Trade, against any reduction of the Duty on 
Barilla. For the Abolition of Slavery, by Sir J. ASTLEY, 
from Pewsey and other places in Wiltshire:—By Sir J. 
MACKINTOSH, from Crieff and Kemnay, and from the 
Dissenters of the three denominations. 
peal of the Coal Duties, by Mr. SaNpForD, from the Pro- 
prietors and Lessees of the Somersetshire Coal Canal 
Navigation Company. 
by the same hon. Member, from South Brent, Somerset- 
shire. 
against contributing 6d. per month for Greenwich Hospital 
By O’GORMAN MAHON, from the Button Makers of Dub- 
lin, for a Repeal of the Union. 


By Mr. Hopson, from the Seamen of Sunderland, 


Coat Trape.| Sir E£. 


the Exchequer, in his place, had two ques- 
tions to put to him. In the first place, 
he wished to know when the Duty on Coals 
was to cease ? and secondly, whether any 
allowance was to be made to the trade for 
the stock on hand ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the duty was to 
cease on the Ist of March; and with re- 
gard to the second question, the best an- 
swer he could give was, that, according to 
the information he had received, the stock 
on hand would be nearly exhausted by 


Lord Althorp was anxious to do so, 
but the matter required some considera- 
tion. 


Mr. Yennant wished to know if coals 


| were to be exported to the colonies duty 


Against the Re- | 


For the Commutation of Tithes, | 


Knatchbull, | 
seeing the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 


free M 

Lord Althorp said, it was not intended 
that coals should be sent to the colonies 
duty free, but the rate of duty would be 
lower than at present. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR RECEIVING PEtTI- 
TIoNS.| Mr. Portman anxious to 
take the opportunity of inquiring of the 
noble Lord (Althorp), whether he had 
formed any plan by which the petitions on 
Parliamentary Reform, which hon. Mem- 
bers had hitherto had no opportunity of 
presenting, might be presented before the 
submitted to the House 


Was 


great question Wa: 
on Tuesday next ? 

Lord Althorp said, that he knew of no 
way, except the House sat on Saturday. 
It was highly desirable that the petitions 


which hon. Members had should be pre- 


that time, particularly in the neighbour- | 
| be great difficulty in making any arrange- 


hood of the metropolis. It was not in- 
tended that coals shipped for London in 
the interval should be subject to duty, if 
not disposed of before the Ist of March. 
Mr. S. Wortley thought, that the repeal 
of the coal duty would be attended with 
very little advantage, unless some measure 


| feel, 


were adopted for removing the present re- | 


gulations in the 
sale of coals. 


port of London for the 
Those regulations affected 


. . , , { 
the price of coels, he was persuaded, more | 


thantheduty. He therefore wished to know, 
whether the noble Lord had any measure 
to repeal them in contemplation. 

Lord Althorp said, he was not at present 
prepared to bring forward any proposition 
on the subject. The noble Lord, in reply 
to a question from Mr. O’Connell, as to 
the operation of the coal duties and regu- 
lations in Ireland, said that all the local 
Acts would be taken into consideration, 
and a general measure adopted. 

Sir M. W. Ridley was desirous to know 


sented, and he would suggest that the 
House should take Saturday for that pur- 
port . 

Mr. Fiwme thought, that if the House 
consented to this arrangement, it ought 
not to sit beyond six o'clock. 


my 


Phe Speaker said, there will undoubtedly 
ment that shall be satisfactory to every 
one, with respect to the time of the re- 
ceipt of petitions upon this momentous 
subject. © am sure that the House will 
and that they will do me the credit 
of believing that I anxious there 
should be no misrepresentation in the pub- 
lic mind that this House is unwilling to ex- 


feel, 


| tend, to the utmost possible limit, the time 





| 
| 
| 
| 


for receiving petitions. Itis impossible, as 
it has been said, to stretch the day to more 
than twenty-four hours, and public conve- 
nience has, therefore, required, that as the 
pressure of other matters is considerable, 
we should go into the business of the day 
at five o'clock. Time, however, is al- 
lowed for presenting petitions after the 
ordinary business has been gone through, 
as well as before it has begun; and at the 
close of the night, every Member has the 
opportunity, if he has the strength, to pre- 
sent petitions. Still, however, many pe- 


whether the noble Lord intended to take | titions remain to be presented, and no 
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other mode of getting them presented sug- 
gested itself to me but the proposition 
now made by the noble Lord. If, there- 
fore, it meets the wish of the House, I 
should suggest that the Chair should be 
taken at such an hour as will really give 
Members the opportunity of presenting 
these petitions, and I will for that pur- 
pose come down at twelve o'clock. At the 
same time that I say this, I must express 
my hope, that the House will enable me 
to do this with effect, and that Members 
will at that hour assemble in sufficient 
numbers to prevent the necessity of my 
sitting at the Table without being able to 
form a House. I propose, theretore, with 
the approbation of the House, to come 
down here and take the Chair at twelve 
o’clock on Saturday. 

Lord Althorp bore his testimony to the 
zeal which the right hon. Gentleman had 
always manifested in the discharge of his 
arduous and fatiguing duties. The noble 
Lord hoped that no other business would 
be brought forward than that to which the 
day was to be devoted, and he would sug- 
gest that the House should adjourn at the 
time mentioned by the hon. member for 
Middlesex—viz., at six o’c} 

Mr. Calcraft concurred with the noble 
Lord who had just addressed the House, 
in the eulogium which he had pronounced 
upon the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
for a long period so ably filled the Chair, 

The Speaker felt gratified by the ap- 
probation which had been bestowed upon 
him, and said that he really felt he had 
done no more than his duty, and no 
more than any hon. G 
have done who had thie honour 
in that Chair. He said, the House would 
recollect that there were three ballots 
fixed for Thursday, and, if the House 
would be pleased to adjourn over that 
day, the ballots must be taken on Friday, 
in order to carry into effect the proposi- 
tion which had been submitted. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn suggested that there 
should be a call of the House on Friday, 


ck. 


j 
entleman would 


of sitting 


in order to secure a full attendance of 


Members now in town, which proposition 
was moved by Sir J. Sebright, seconded 
by Mr. Hunt, and agreed to. 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR AND THE 
Commissioners 1N Lunacy.] Mr. &. 
Gordon said, the House would probably 
recollect, that an Act had been passed in 


1827 to appoint Commissioners to inspect 
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the Lunatic Asylums in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, though perhaps, 
it might not be aware that great good had 
resulted from that Act. He would only 
instance one place, the White House at 
Bethnal Green, which had formerly been a 
disgrace to humanity, and was now con- 
ducted with comparative decency: much 
of the success of the measure was owing to 
the unremitted diligence with which his 
noble friend (Lord Granville Somerset), 
the Chief Commissioner, had attended to 
his duties. He would not pretend to do 


justice to his noble friend byany eulogium; 


he would only say, that his conduct was 
above all praise. Of the Act, he wished 
to observe, that it had been more ex- 
pensive than he had anticipated, and the 
fees on the licenses granted by the Com- 
missioners had not sufficed to pay the ex- 
penses incurred under the Act. Con- 
sidering, however, that great benefits toa 
large class of helpless and unfortunate 
beings resulted by means of that Act, he 
thought the House would not object to 
the few hundred pounds expense, which it 
occasioned. The Act, however, or rather 
the Acts now in force, for the first one 
had been amended by a subsequent Act, 
were about to expire, and required con- 
solidation, and he moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to consolidate, continue, 
and amend the Acts of the 9th of Geo. 
4th, cap. 41, and the 10th of Geo. 4th, 
cap. 83, relating to the care of Lunatic 
Persons in Fneland. 

Ford Granville Somerset rose to second 
the Motion, and bear his testimony to the 
rreat utility of the Act. It had put an 
end to a great many abuses, but much was 
yet to be done to secure due attention to 
private persons. Fie was happy to have 
that opportunity of expressing his ap- 
probation of the conduct of many pro- 
prietors of Asylums, who seemed to be ac- 
tuated by higher motives than a view to 
profit. One defect of the present Act, in 
his opinion, was, that it did not provide any 
one paid Commissioner. Such a person, 
to reside in London all the year round, was, 
he thought, necessary; and he hoped to 
see some provision for that made in the 
Bill of his hon. friend. He was sorry 
that he had then, a disagreeable task 
to perform, in the vindication of the Me- 
tropolitan Commissioners from a charge 
that had been made against them from a 
very high quarter. ‘The proceedings of 
the Commissioners had hitherto received 
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the sanction and pen of the noble 
Lord who had preceded that noble Lord 
who now presided over the Court of Chan- 
cery, and they had hoped to have been so 


fortunate as to receive an equal degree of 


approbation from that distinguished indi- 
vidual; but he was very sorry to say, that 
within the space of last week, some oc- 
currences had taken place which tended 


very greatly to shake the expectations of 


the Commissioners in that respect. He 
was aware that, in advertine to the con- 
duct of the noble Lord who was now at 
the head of the Law Courts of the country, 
that House was not the place in which to 
array his observations; but he must beg 
to be understood, that in making the ob- 
servations which he deemed necessary, he 
was not referring so much to the indivi- 
dual as to the conduct of those against 
whom the eensure had be en levelled. 
No other consideration, save that which 
sprung from a desire to vindicat 
and his colleagues, should have induced 
him to speak on the subject in that House, 
whatever feelings he might have expe- 
rienced as to the injustice done them. 
It would appear, that some time last week, 
the case of a lenatie of the name of Hons- 
toun, came before the Lord Chancellor, in 
respect to which, he was sorry to say, the 
Commissioners had been considered in 
fault by that noble Lord. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had on that occasion used language 
and uttered expressions towards the Com- 
missioners, in the presence of the whole 
Bar, which could not be otherwise than 
painful to their feelings, accusing them of 
meddling and interfering in the most im- 
proper manner with him, in one of the 
most important functions—tiat of his ju- 
risdiction in cases of lunacy. In conse- 
quence of these observations, and find- 
ing also from private informatio n, that 
the reports in the New spapers of what 
had occurred in the Court of Chancery 
were much more correct than had been 
stated, he and his brother Commissioners 
had thought it not disrespectful towards 
the noble Lord—nor did th ey for an in- 
stant contemplate by such . proceed ing to 
interfere with his high judicial functions 
—to address to him a letter, stating th 

motives which had actuated them with re- 
gard to the case of Houstoun. As the 
Lord Chancellor, however, had thought 
proper to characterise that letter in the 
mode already stated to the House, he 
trusted they would allow him to read it to 
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them, in order that they might be enabled 
to judge whether it deserved such heavy 
censure. In doing this, however, he did 
not mean to say that the letter was above 
observation, or that it was one that it 
would be proper to be made public; it had 
been sent to the Lord Chancellor’s private 
house, was intended to be considered as a 
private communication, and probably had 
better have remained unknown to the pub- 
lic. Indeed, as far as he (Lord Granville 
Somerset) was concerned, he bad reason to 
believe that regret had been experienced 
for the expressions which were made use 
of respecting that letter, whi 
now to read to the Ho use 


th he begged 


“ My Lord,—The report, such as it ap- 
peared i in the ** Times ” and * Morning He. 
rald” papers of Tuesday last, of the case cf 
Mr. Houstoun, a lunatic, gives us reason to 
fear that, from a misapprehension of the 
way in which the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy had acted with regard to 
that individual, your Lordship adopted and 
expressed an erroneous opinion of our dis- 
position and our conduct in reference to this, 
as well as to other cases of persons confined 
under commissions of lunac y. 

“Weare anxious to state, that we neither 
directly nor indirectly have ever interfered 
with any patient under the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chancellor, unless in pursuance of the 
suggestion of the Lord Chancellor himself. 
We have ever studiously respected his high 
authority; but wehave felt it our duty, when- 
ever circumstances connected with persons 
confined under his phair have come to 
our knowledge, which seemed to require his 
attention, tosubmitthem to his L 
your i rdship’ Ss predece ssor never intimated 
that he considered such a course an undue in- 
terference with the 
dual to whom his Majesty intrusted his ju- 
ted with lunatics ; 
but, on the contrary, he uniformly sanc- 
tioned and approved of it. 

“ inthis particular case, some of our body, 


rdship, and 


1 
+ 


functions of the indivi- 


risciction In matters connec 


rT 
i 


when cHicially visiting Mr. Stilwell’s house, 
found the lunatic Houstoun in great agita- 
tion, and much distressed at the idea of 
being removed thence to seme other place 
of confinement, and, having ascertained, 
as far as an er-parte inquiry could inform 
them, that there was no apparently good 
reason to justify his removal, one of them 
wrote a private letter to Mr. Lowdham, that 
he might acquaint the then Lord Chancellor 
with these circumstances, and Mr. Lowdham 
expressed his Lordship’s thanks for the in 
formation which was thus afforded him. 
The visitors stated these facts to the next 
General Meeting of the Commissioners, who 
decided that their clerk, Mr. Browne, should 
in amore official manner communicate them 
to Mr. Lowdham, for Lord Lyndhurst’s in- 
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formation, so that Mr. Houstoun might not 
be removed from Mr. Stilwell’s house with- 
out an investigation as to the fitness and 
necessity of his removal. In consequence 
of this, Lord Lyndhurst directed Dr. Bright, 
Dr. Southey, Dr. Turner, and Dr. Hume, 
the four Medical Commissioners, to pro- 
ceed to Mr. Stilweli’s, toexamine Mr. 
toun, particularly on this point, and to make 
a special report to him; this they accordingly 
did, and his Lordship gave orders, through 
Mr. Lowdham and Mr. Brown, 
Houstoun should continue to be confined 
at Mr. Stilwell’s till his Lordship gave fur- 
ther directions. Since that px eae various 
applications have been made to the Com- 
missioners on the subject, as well by Mr. 
Stilwell as by the other party, 


that Mr. | ; . 
at | House to make any allusion or reference to 


| not feel the 
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proof. He could only say of himself, as 
one of those who signed it, that he sould 
slightest regret at having used 


| any single expression contained init. The 


Hous- | 


noble Lord objected also to that letter, 
because the Commissioners who signed it 
had not distrusted those reports in the 
newspapers which had occasioned them to 
write it. But, although he was aware it 
was against the customary rules of that 


the correctness of the reports which daily 
appeared in the newspapers concerning 


the proceedings of that House, yet there 


and our in- | 


variable reply has been, that we could not | 


further interfere ; and we have every reason 
to believe that the replies of our clerk, to 
similar applications, have been to the same 
effect. 

“‘ Having thus stated, as concisely as pos- 
sible, the only connection we have had with 
the circumstances of Mr. Houstoun’s con- 
finement at Mr. Stilwell’s, we trust your 
Lordship will publicly relieve us from the 
charge of presumption and undue inter- 
ference with the authority of the Crown, 
which your Lordship is reported to have 
preferred against us ; for we beg to observe, 
In conclusion, that, in the performance of an 
irksome duty, we are not conscious of ever 
having evinced any disposition to exceed 
the authority conferred on us by the Statute 
under which we act; and we doubt not that 
your Lordship will feel that the observa- 
tions which have been attributed to your 
Lordship are calculated to deprive the Com- 
mission of that public estimation which is 
essential to the proper discharge of its offi- 
cial duties —We have the honour, &c. 

‘Office of Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, 19, Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square, Feb. 
16,” 


Such was the letter which it was deemed 
by the Commissioners to be not disre- 
spectful to address to the Lord Chan- 
cellor: it in no way impu; red the deci- 
sion of the noble Lord in the case in ques- 
tion; it merely adverted to a misappre- 
hension on his part of the conduct and 
motives of the Commissioners, and stated, 
that he had, in consequence of that mis- 
ppyreuension, passed a most unmerited 
and severe censure on their conduct. The 
noble Lord had not done them common 
justice in passing this censure—for, with- 


out giving the public an opportunity of 


judging of the letter, he had characterized 
it as a most indecent and presumptuous 
letter, and one that demanded signal re- 


| ever been given to understand, 


| 


, could not be relied on, 


were no such restrictive regulations with 


regard to the proceedings in the Courts of 


and had 
that those 
reports were in general correct, and con- 
tained the substance of what occurred in 
all the Courts. But on this ground it was, 
that the Lord Chancellor had thought 
proper to say, the Commissioners had 
acted indecently. If the report were, as 
his Lordship stated it to he, grossly incor- 
rect, why did he not call the Reporters be- 


Justice, and he had ever found, 


fore him, and inflict the deserved reproof 


on them ? and if the Reporters in the noble 
Lord’s Court were such that their reports 
the first thing he 
should do would be, to insist on having 
others more efficient. But he (Lord G. 
Somerset) believed that the reports in 


| question were substantially correct. The 


noble Lord had, however, gone furthe: 
thancalling the letter of the Commisstoners 


| an indecent one—he had said there was a 


further consideration, and observed, that 


the course pursued by the Commissioners 


deserved punishment; and then he talked of 
” and of “ My Lord Chief 


‘* My Lord Holt, 


Justice Willis,” and of the methods pur- 


(sued by them, ending with an expressed 





intention of consulting the Lord Chief 
Justice as to the mode and measure of the 
punishment he should inflict for the 
offence committed by the Commissioners 
in writing the letter to him. If the pro- 
ceedings in the Courts of Justice of this 
country were to be reported, and if, upon 
some misrepresentation or injustice done 
them, individuals were to be so treated for 
attempting to vindicate themselves by such 
a letter, it would go all over England that 
they were to be threatened with i imprison- 
ment, because the Lord Chancellor was 
so great a man, that in facts he won't be 
wrong,—and in opinion he can’t be wrong 

Although he greatly regretted that he 
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should occupy the attention of the House 
in a matter of such a personal nature, he 
could not but think he had done only 
what was right in attempting to clear him- 
self and his Fellow-Commissioners from 
the stigma which the noble Lord had cast 
upon the m; and, ready as he was to bow 
to the opinion of the House, he could not 
but express his sincere hope that he and 
his colleagues would receive the full be- 
nefit of publicity to the explanation which 
he had deemed it necessary to obtrude on 
the House. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
the noble Lord had fallen into a great 
mistake in the recital of the circumstances 
attendant on the conduct of the Com- 
missioners in the case of Houstoun, as to 
the Reporters of the Court of Chancery, by 
supposing that they all derived their in- 
formation from one common source, and 
that the editors of the two Papers in which 
the reports complained of had appeared 
were the Reporters of the Court of Chan- 
cery. [Cries of “ No, no!” from Lord 
Granville Somerset.) Well, he was glad 
to find, then, the noble Lord had not 
laboured under such an erroneous impres- 
sion; but, in the present case, there were 
reports of the Chancery Court in only two 
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and adverted to the authority with which 
| the Act had armed the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners, using the name of the noble 
Lord himself, in the first part of the letter 
which he wrote, as if he sanctioned 
the concluding paragraph, in which Mr. 
Brown said, he had the authority of the 
Lord Chancellor for the detention of the 
lunatic by Stilwell. Such an interference 
was deemed by the Lord Chancellor to be 
of a nature that demanded to be instantly 
repressed and checked. He certainly un- 
derstood that the noble Lord’s name was 
used so as to sanction the paragraph which 
the Lord Chancellor thought ofiensive, and 
which he would read to the House. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman read the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

Office of Metropolitan Commissioners in 
Lunacy, 19, Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, May 7th, 1830. 

Sir :—I have the instruction of Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset to acknowledge your letter, 
addressed this day to the Commissioners, 
respecting the intention of Mrs. Flower to 
remove Mr. Houstoun from under your care, 
and, at his Lords ship’s desire I attended the 
Lord Chancellor’s Secretary in Lunacy on 
the subject, who has re que sted the Medical 
Commissioners will visit, and report to the 
Lord Chancellor on the propriety of acceding 
to Mr. Houstoun’s wishes. 





of the newspapers, and none but those 
were authors of the report in Houstoun’s 

case, so that the noble Lord must have 
been misinformed when he relied on other 
sources for his information as to what had 
been said in the Court. He was not en- 
gaged himself in the case, and he was 
sorry he did not see the late Solicitor- 
general in his place, who was better in- 
formed on the subject; because that hon. 
Member was engaged as Counsel in the 
case of the lunatic, and had occasion to 
make some observations on the conduct of 
the lunatic, and also on that of Mr. Brown, 
the Secretary to the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners. Sir Edward Sugden mentioned 
that he had addressed two letters to the 
Court, one of which was written anterior 
to the present Lord Chancellor’s time, in 
the month of May, 1830. He was sorry 
he had not been able to prepare himself so 
fully as he should have done in respect to 
this matter, had he been previously made 
aware of the noble Lord’s intention ; but, 

if he mistook not, the impression on the 
mind of the Lord Chancellor was, that 
Brown’s interference in the matter was 
highhy irregular and improper. He came 
forward cn a most unnecessary occasion, 





In the mean time, I am be acquaint you, 
that you are authorised to detain Mr. Hous- 
toun until you have the farther directions of 
the Lord Chancellor on the subject. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
James Stilwell, Esq. Rospert Brown, 

Moorcroft House, 

Hillingdon, 

Here was a direct interposition on the 
part of Mr. Brown, telling Stilwell to de- 
tain the lunatic Houstoun, as if on the 

authority of the Lord Chancellor, and that 
interposition, in his opinion, seemed to be 
sanctioned by the noble Lord. It might be 
that Brown had no intention to attach the 
authority of the noble Lord’s name to the 
concluding paragri aph, in which that order 
to Stilwell was given; but it certainly not 
only admitted of that construction, but ab- 
solute ly required an explanation to be con- 
strued in any other manner. He be- 
lieved, if the noble Lord had taken the 
trouble to inquire fiom sources which 
would not have deceived him, he would 
have found, that the reports to which he 
had referred were inaccurate; and that 


although the Lord Chancellor had cast a 
heavy censure on Mr, 


Brown for his un- 
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necessary interference, so far from having 
thrown any imputations on the Commis- 
sioners, the noble Lord had, in the course 
of delivering his judgment, expressed his 
anxiety to do justice to the ¢ ‘ommiussioners, 
and bore his testimony to their a 
and upright conduct, 
assistance which the Great Seal and the 
public had derived from their labours, 


This would have been the result of his | 
towards | 


inquiries had he directed them 


sources which would not have deceived | 
Court at the time, and | 
though it was not customary i! — 


him. He was 


to pay much attention to cases which 
they were not engaged, he reco! ee at per- 
fectly, that what he had stated had passed. 
With respect to the noble and learned 
Lord’s observations on the letter of 
Brown, all he had to say was, that in his 
opinion they were hi chly proper, and the 
letter deserved notice. Although the noble 
Lord had said, 
vass the opinion only of the noble and 
learned Lord, yet he must state, that there 
was a wide diflerence between canvassing 
the opinions of that distinguished and 
Jearned individual, and canvassing his 
judgments. One fact he could state from 
his own recollection, that, when the Court 
was pressed to give costs against Stilwell, 
it was remarked by counsel, that he could 
afford to pay the costs, inasmuch as the 
circulars he had sent were so many ad- 
vertisements of his good conduct, and 
would prove most advantageous to him in 
his business. These circumstances he did 
not detail to the House as matter of law; 
but to show that it was necessary for the 
Court to accompany its opinion on this 
case with observations on the parties con- 
nected with it. As to the letter of the 
noble Lord and others, the House was 
aware that it was written after the judg- 
ment of the Court had been delivered. 

Mr. Ross, across the Table, denied that 
the judgment had been delivered. 

The Solicitor General thought he was 
richt as to the fact. ‘The letter must ne- 
cessarily have been written after the judg- 
ment was pronounced, for it referred to 
the observations which accompanied the 
judgment. In writing that letter, he con- 
ceived that the noble Lord and the hon. 
persons who had signed it forgot the situa- 
tion in which the noble individual stood 
to whom the letter was addressed. Right 
or wrong, the jndgment to which it re- 
ferred was the judgment of the Lord High 





and to the valuable | 


it was his tatention to can- | 
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Chancellor. Right or wrong, the obser- 
vations complained of were said to be 
made by the Lord Chancellor, exercising 
his judicial functions, and deciding in a 
case of lunacy. It might be that Mr. 
Brown, the Conmissioners’ Secretary, did 
or did not deserve what had been said 
of him. Jt might have been that the 


| imputations or the commendations on 


the conduct of the Commissioners were 
right or wrong, but still these observations 
formed a part of the judgment cf the 
Lord Chancellor. If the expressions attri- 
buted to the Lord Chancellor, therefore, 
had all been uttered, there clearly was no 
eround for writing the letter which had 
been addressed to him. If his judgment 


' was wrong, the law of the country allowed 


no other mode of impugning it but by an 
appeal. Writing such a letter, therefare, 
was not the proper course to pursue to- 
wards any Judge, even if that Judge was 
wrong, ant 1 had come to an erroneous de- 
cision in the discharge of his duty. The 
noble Lord had stated, that the letter was 
not intended to be in any way offensive 
to the Lord Chancellor, but it sometimes 
happened that the intentions of a writer 
were not accurately conveyed. He was 
not now adverting to the conduct of the 
noble Lord and the other persons who 
had signed that letter as if they were pri- 
vileged persons, but upon the same prin- 
ciples which would apply to the humblest 
individuals; and, looking at the subject | in 
that light, he would take the liberty of say- 
ing, that after judgement had been pro- 
nounced by the Lord Chancellor, in a case 
coming regularly before him, they ought not 


to have fixed upon a newspaper report as if 


it contained the authorised judgment of the 
Lord Chancellor, and upon that report to 
come to the conclusion, that certain ob- 
servations had been delivered, reflecting 
on them. Upon this assumption, the 
noble Lord and others adel upon the 
Lord Chancellor publicly to disavow, or, 
in their own words, ‘‘ to relieve them from 
the charge of presumption and undue in- 
terference with the authority of the Court 

The writer of the letter in question as- 
sumed that those charges had been made 
against them—assumed the fact to have 
been proved because they found it in a 
newspaper report. No person in a Court 
of Justice ever decided that a report con- 
tained a true statement of facts becavse 
it had appeared in a newspaper; and he 
was sure that if a person quoted such a 
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report ¢ as evidence of any fact, or any de- 
cision, he would be laughed at, and such 
an attempt would call for the strongest 
animadversion from any Judge who was 
required to admit that such evidence was 
correct. It might be that what he had 
stated as to newspaper reports was not 
known out of the but it ought 
to be known to persons out of the pro- 


profe SSI mn, 


fession as well as in it; for it was obvious 
that the same rule was «ected upon by per- 
sons out of the profession. If a Judge 


was to be called upon, however, to answer 
for any newspaper report of his yadgments 
and observations, there would be such a 
weight upon his mind, fest 
should be inaccurate, or should bear 
hard upon individuals, as must necessarily 
break in upon that clearness, impartiality, 
and sound discretion which were so neces- 
sary in the administration of justice, and 
all of which were more particularly called 
into exercise at the moment a Judge was 
pronouncing his judgment. If at such a 
moment a Judge had not confidence in 
his own powers, and was not secured from 
being called upon to account for every ob- 
servation that might be aseribed to him 
in newspapers or other publications, he 


too 


could not possibiy do his duty with satis- | 


faction, either to himself or the public. 
In this particular case the news) «pe 


reports were not only 


to do justice to individuals, who felt 
themselves aggrieved by a public recanta- 
tion of what had been ascribed to him. 
Now, he put it to the noble Lord, as one 
of the writers of the letter, how a Judge 
could make a recantation, unless he pro- 
nounced it from the seat of judgment, or 
that he went to the : 
letter would not eth been satisfactory. 
He put it to the House whether it was 
consistent with the administration of jus- 
tice, or how could be admi- 
nistered, if a Judge’s observations when 
yiving judgment were found fault with, 
and appeal was to be made, on every 
Occasion, not to the legitimate tribunal 
pointed out by the law, but to the public ; 
and still more, if that appeal was to be 
founded upon unauthorised paragraphs in 
newspapers ? He supposed the noble Lord 
meant to bring forward this subject seri- 
‘nsly, or he would not have called the 
NOtien of the House to it; but he would 
take leave to tell the noble ‘Lord, that the 


press for a private 


justice 


1 mad 


assumed to be} 
accurate, but the judge was called upon 
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any observation | 
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mode he had adopted was not the mode 
he ought to have taken. He fully con- 
curred in what had been said as to the re- 
spectability of the Commissioners author- 
Parliament, but those Commis- 
not placed in such a situation 
hey should interfere with the exercise 

rs of the person who held the 
pot out the course which 
in any lunacy 
called upon to pro- 


Commissioners in Lunacy. 


ised by 
sioners were 
that t 

of the 
Great Seal, or 
he ought to take 
any judement he was 
nounce, any personal observation he 
thought fit to make In the exercise of his 
judicial functions. THe would not detain 
the House faster, He admitted that he 
was not weil prepared to enter into the 
the case. The House, however, 
must see how extremely inconvenient and 


. pow S 
Case, mm 


or in 


merits of 


| unjust the course was that had been pur- 


the House entertained such 
order to enable the Lord 
Chancellor to his defence, without 
which no opinion the House could deliver 
would be just, the Lord Chancellor must 
be called before it, and evidence gone into 
as to all the facts. If the House was not 
prepared to adopt such a course, it could 
not come to any other result. Under these 
circumstances, he | oped the House would 
be of opinion that the noble Lord had not 
le out anv case against the Lord Chan- 
ceilor, and that it would not countenance 
the course of proceeding which had been 
adopted. For his own part, he was satis- 
fied, that what had been said by the Lord 
Chancellor, instead of being such as the 
newspapers represented. as far as regarded 


sued. if 
a subject in 
make 


the Metropolitan Commissioners, was quite 
Others had been alluded to 
but their conduct 
the Com- 
and ¢ 


the reverse. 
by the Lord (¢ 
was put in cont 


hancellor. 
rast with that of 
missioners, whose conduct haracter 
were thereby sufficiently vindicated. 

Mr. Ross Ose that when 
Lyndhurst was Lord Chanes lor, 
ot being offended, he expressed 
ratitied by the Commissioners 
directing attention to any particular 
facts connected with the lunatic cases 
which were brought before him. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman contended, that the 
letter after the judgment of 
the Court was pronounced in the cause ; 
the facts, however, as to time, were these: 
The complained of were 
made by the Lord Chancellor on Monday 
se’nnight: and at the conclusion of those 
observations he 


Lord 


instead 


rved, 


always 
himself 


his 


written 


Was 
Os 


} + 
observa 


had said, that he should 
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take an early opportunity of disposing of 
the cause. The letter was written on the 
following Wednesday, and the cause was 
disposed of on the Friday. The letter, 
therefore, was written before the judg- 
ment was pronounced, and the object of it 
was, to give the Lord Chancellor an op- 
portunity of correcting the erroneous im- 
pressions which it appeared he had taken 
upon the subject. As to Mr. Brown's 
letter to Stilwell, on which the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General laid so much 
stress, as if it conveyed the idea that the 
Commissioners had interfcred improperly 
with the jurisdiction of the Great Seal, the 
clear and natural interpretation of that 
letter was, that the directions to Stilwell 
were under the Lord Chancellor’s author- 
ity. The Commissioners never called in 
question the Lord Chancellor's judgment ; 
they were not parties in the cause, and 
never contemplated impugning the judg- 
ment; but what they complained of was, 
that the Lord Chancellor, misinformed as 
to the facets, should make observations 
reflecting on individuals were not 
judicially before him, and had no oppor- 
tunity of refuting or denying the state- 
ments which reflected onthem. As much 
blame was attributed to the Commissioners 
for acting on newspaper reports, he was 
bound to say, that what had fallen from 
the Lord Chancellor was communicated 
to him before he saw the reports in the 
newspapers ; and, therefore, the Commis- 
sioners had not relied exclusively on the 
accuracy of the newspaper reports. As 
to the letter, he conceived that the Com- 
missioners had a perfect right to send 
such a letter tothe Lord Chancellor, and 
he, for one, was not ashamed that he had 
put his name toit. He thought that the 
Commissioners had additional right to 
complain that that letter was followed by 
a threat from the Lord Chancellor of com- 
mitting them to prison. 

The Attorney General said, that this 
discussion illustrated the extreme incon- 
venience of referring to observations made 
by a Judge in his judicial capacity. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
stated for the first time, that the letter of 
the Commissioners was not founded on the 
Reports which appeared in the 7?mes and 
Morning Herald newspapers, but upon 
private information. ‘The letter stated no 
such thing—It merely referred to the re- 
ports in the Times and Morning Herald, 
and therefore it was unfair now to the 


who 
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Lord Chancellor, to state that the letter 
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vas founded upon other information, when 
the letter itself only called his attention 
to what was stated in the two newspapers. 
Now, as a private informant had been 
alluded to, he (the Attorney General) 
would have liked to know who that pri- 
vate informant was. He did not like 
alluding to mdividuals, but when he re- 
collected that the Commissioners thought 
fit to disclaim a ijetter written by the 
person who acted as their Secretary, h¢ 
should not be surprised to learn that th 
private information was derived from t! 
same quarter, and, coming from such a 
quarter, he was not surprised that it had 
not been entirely consistent with truth, 
and had given rise to the misunderstand 
ing which had taken place. The Lord 
Chancellor was warranted by the facts to 
state what he did with respect to Mr. 
Brown, the Commissioners’ Secretary, and 
he was not bound to disclaim any obser- 
vations he thought fit to make respectin 
the Commissioners. ‘The Lord Chance!- 
lor was not only authorized, but bound to 
give his opinions, and the reasons on whiic 
those opinions were founded, for the sa- 
tisfaction of the public, whose servant h 
was. On the occasion referred to, how- 
ever, the Lord Chancellor went out of his 
vay to compliment the Commissioners, 
and expressed his conviction, that the: 
were not parties to the irregularity com- 
mitted by their Secretary, in writing the 
letter to Stilwell, although that letter was 
dated from the oftice of the Commis 
oners. The circular which the Secreta: 
had previously written, modestly sug 
gesting that the powers of the Great Sea! 
with regard to lunatics, should in a grea 
decree be conferred on the Commissioners 
had met the Lord Chancellor's eye, and 
naturally excited attention to any thing 
proceeding from the same individual. ‘I! 
letter containing this monstrous proposi- 
tion was formally disavowed by the Com- 
missioners, but Mr. Brown, the writer, 
still continued to act as their Secretary. 
He was sorry that the discussion had 
taken place, because it must lead to per- 
sonal animadversions and recriminations. 
But in another sense he was glad of it, for 
it would give publicity to the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s determination cf supporting the 
dignity of his office. 

Lord Granville Somerset explained. 
He had disapproved entirely: ©! Mr. 
Brown’s letter, and disclaimed it, and it 
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was not Mr. Brown who had suggested the 
proc eedings to him. 

Mr. Robert Gordon defended the con- 
duct of the Commissioners, but wished it 
to be understood, that his noble friend 
had complained less in his charaeter ofa 
Commissioner, than in that of a Membe:i 
of Parliament. 

Mr. George Lamb thought it was 
very much to beregretted that such an 
inconvenient and indecorous Ictter had 
been sent to the Lord Chancellor. It 
had contained an assumption of aut = ity 
which could not but be very offensive to 
that Judge, as well as calculated to phi 


The Attorney General could not but re- | 
peat that the letter was in every respect 
most ill-advised, and only calculated to | 
excite suspicion, and bring 
on Mr. Brown. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


| 
| 
es : : | ; 
his jealousy of a trespass on his authority, | not « 
; : af ees 
| 
| 


down censure 


Iris INsurrecrion Acr.] O'Gorman 
Mahon presented a Petition from Stepien 
Fitzgerald, complaining of having | 


JCC) 
transported under the Insurrection Act. 
The hon. Member characterized the case | 


as one of great hardship and injustice, and | 
accused a Major Warburton with havi ner | 


been guilty of great oppression and | 


cruelty. | 
Mr. Ellice thought, that the hon. Gen- | rece 
tleman ought to have mentioned the mat | Hou 
1 
= to some of the authorities previously | 4 
+] . e 1 
) presenting the petition. poe 
O'Gorman Mahon was proceeding to | t 
make some furthe r observations on the wma 
hardship of the case W hen, } som 
Mr. Shaw moved, that the House be | alloy 
counted, and there being only twenty-one | 
Members present, an adjournment. ne- | relat 
cessarily took plac ; St 
i IEPA EOE LEDOP wit) 
| lear 
IOUSE OF LORDS, | 
Friday, Feb, 25, 1831. R 
Minutes.] Bills. The Canada Lands Bill, and the Poor- | Lor 
Rates Returns Bill, were read asccond time. | cond 
Petitions presented. For Parliamentary Reform, by Earl | to t 
Cowrr, from the Staffordshire Potteries, signed by pdnelt. 
68,000 persons :—-By Earl Grey, from Bristol, Berwick- | sp 
on-Tweed, Bilstone, Belfast, Devonport, " aterford, mue!} 
Thorne, Winchester, and Waterford: Sy the Marquis of | |, 
Lanspown, from Lymington and Ayr:—By the Lorp | atte 
CHANCELLOR from Leeds, signed by 17.000 and odd | lin ¢ 


names:—By Earl Spencer, from a number of Mer- | 
} » * $ 

chants and other persons resident in London; and | 
from several Parishes, for a Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, | 


and for Retrenchment. Ry Earl Duprey, from Wolver- 
hampton, against the Truck System. For the Repeal of 


the Duty on Coals, by the Duke of Norro.k, from 
Shoreham. Against Slavery, by the Bishop of Wincues 
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His opinion 
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As the law now stood, any man who had 
a debt of 100/., or any two men who had 
debts, which together amounted to that 
sum or had nothing to do but to sign 
an affidavit, and give a bond for the costs, 


more, 


in the absence of the party against whom 
the process was directed, in order to have 


They 


mm 


any individual declared a bankrupt. 
had but to allege that he had cx 


' a | } tras , no ter] 
an act of bankruptcy, by bemg dented to 
1 1 = ° bd 
creditors when at home, or by lying ta 


prison for a certain time, and the docket, 
as it was called, was at onc< 
him, thouch he mightbea 


"1 1. y . 4 
> struck agcainst 
most re Spt et ible 


rh he neither 


nay, solvent man, and thou 

knew what was going on, nor had any 
opportunity of defending himself. The 
consequence often was, that when the bank- 


ruptey was contested, and the parties had 
to go into a Court of Law to support the 
commission, it was found that great in- 
justice had been committed, and the as- 
signees, who had not the power of | ringing 5 
forward any other acts of bankruptey, were 
seldom able to make good the orizin ‘i: 
The subject was, however, one of great 
difficulty; and the had been 
sugested was in shape of for a 
rule nzsz, with power to shew cause against 
it, but which carried certain objections with 
itof great force. The best course was, to 
deal with caution, and, if the Legislature 
agreed to his pro reforming the 
tribunal, an opportunity would be given, by 
the ew system, for the find- 
ing: of medy for so great an = 
course he would suceest would be , that 
their Lords — should not take this misibher 
under consideration until the new 
ture was, hoped to see it, in actual 
and successful oper ition, and he had no 
doubt that the experience of the learned 
and skilful perse to whom the Courts 
were to be confided would them 
to a sufficient remedy. He was part to 
add, that during the last two days he had 
understood that proposition had the 
entire concurrence of those who were most 
competent to pronounce 
it. The nob! mncluded 
that the Bill be read a first tim 

Lord Lyndhurst, after complime eer, 4 
the noble and learned 


> remedy which 
a motion 


position of 


working of the n 


as he | 


ns 


> 
vrurde 


an opinion upon 


e Lord ex by moving 


Lord on the able 
speech with which he had introduced bis 
measures, and observing, that time for con- 
sideration must necessarily be given before 
any noble Lord could form ‘et Opin- 
ions respecting those measures, wished 
to state at once in what points he agreed 


corre 


f LORDS} 
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/ sometimes happened, 
| of great diffic sy occurred : 
judica- | 
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with the noble and learned Lord, and in 
what points he wished to reserve his opi- 
nion until he had an opportunity fully to 
consider all the details of his noble and 
learned friend’s measures. He was sur 
their Lordships had had too much ex- 
perience of him to fear that he would 
any considerable portion of theu 
time. He repeated, that he did not mean 
to argue the question, but only to advert 
to those points in which he concurred with 
the noble and learned Lord, and those on 
which he must remain in doubt until 
details were befcre the House. With re- 
spect to the first measure, the Bill which 
stood for commitment that day, he entirely 
agreed with the principle of the measure, 
as introduced by the noble and learned 
Lord. Of the details, of course he could 
not be aware; but there would be ample 
time to consider them hereafter. Soon 
after he (Lord Lyndhurst) had the honou 
of holding the situation which the nent 
and Jearned Lord now held, he had com 


Chancery. 


occupy 


| menced several amendments, with respect 
| to the superintendence of the ¢ 


ommittecs 
of Lunatics, which he was glad the noble 
and learned Lord had adopted. With re- 
spect to the second provision of the Bill 

previously introduced, he thought the 

noble and learned Lord had acted wisely 
and discreetly in retaining the Commis- 
sions. It was frequently necessary that 
inquiries should be made in the ne ighbour . 
hood of lunatics, to which inquiries those 
Commissions were the most competent. if 
however, that eas 

and while he 
had the honour to hold the Great Seal, 
were sl or four of such cases. 
The noble and learned Lord had adverted 
to that of Lord Portsmouth, and there 
had been also the eases of Davis, Brand, 
and others. For the purpose of preserviny 
the order and sobriety and decorum of th 
proceedings in these cases, an authority 
hieher than that of the Commission 

seemed requisite. He had, therefore, ap- 
plied to the noble Lord, the C 
of the Court of King’s Bench, to as ‘ertaln 
whether it would not be practicable th 


one of the Sudees should act in concert 
but difficulties 


hiet * Justice 


with the Commissioners; 
manifested sepmaeive is in the execution 0! 
such b plan, which induced him to abandon 
it. Undoubtedly he had thought, that if 

single Judge could be commissioned fot 
that purpose, it would be very adyat 

tageous; but after the most careful search, 
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in not a single instance could be found of | to carry it iato exeeution, but he trusted it 
I- such a measure. It had been his inten- | would at length be effected. There ' 
LO tion, therefore, as the noble and learned | another 

ti Lord had said, to propose, that in any ca c | of the subject which he 
me in which, tn the opinion of the Great Se al land which he had anticipated—he m 


improvement ula Ulli 
I 














a a Judge ought to pre side, power should be th the alterations to be mac n the | 

Id given to include him in the Commission. | of the Re tr Ui ( C { 

i He was not acquainted with the details of } Chancery. He had consid 

in his noble and learned friend’s measure as | jc tin conjunction h th l ¢ 
rt to lunatics, but he approved of the princi- | cellent Jud he i r of RY 

th ple, and recommended it to their Lordships’ | wit view, if possible, to of 

Ol} adoption. He would then pass to what his | lone recitals in decrees re ti { in 

ne noble and learned friend meant to do with | Court of Chancery, forming an 

| respect to the Court of Chancery.  Al- | brance of paper which had bee of 
ch | thouch his noble and learned friend was | the great nuisances of the Court. TI 
ely | quite justified in making the long statement he bad it in contemplation t med 

re, | which he made in opening his views to | possible, in order that by ¢ T 

ed } their Lordships, ye t the outline of his th Sy > \ il as ot] RAN ? h i 

uld measures was short. ‘The first point to | mov the odium under which the Court oi 
‘ha which he would advert, under that ete | Chancery laboured. But |} 

on | related to the mode of paying the Masters | was met by the fees of the R t 

yur | in Chancery. That system had o¢ cupi oe the Copying Clerks, which dep 
ble his attention, and he had aa avoured to | on the leneth of the deci He | ! 
il alter it, with the assistance of the Master | right to deprive 1 of th { by h 
ect of the Rolls, but he was met at all points | own authority, and he w lived to 
ees by the fees of the Masters; so that he found | bandon the attempt to abate what, cer- 
ble it impossible to effect his object by his own tainlv, he as well as every one else, consi 
re- authority; and he had therefore brought a | dere dt to be a nuisance. THe then brou 
Bill bill into this House for the purpose. ‘That ha docs 1e purpose into that Hou 





the | bill was approved by their Lordships, and I hich was passed by their Lordships, b 
ly | passed this House, but it was not so fortu failed din the other Hous . Thatal 
nis- nate in the other House, where it ae 1e 
hat strongly opposed, and dropped. But he by cer 2 
yur took no merit to himself for that, for it was | he hoped that his noble and Icarned frie: 


+ 
{ 





108e merely carrying into effect one of the mea- | v oa | have mot t | 
i | sures recommended in the Report of that! and that the improvem woul 
ascs very Commission which had been appointed | length, be carried which he had struge! 
: he to inquire into the Court of Chancery, and ; both as Lord Chancellor, 
peas which teport had been so much abused, lof Parliament to effect, in 
Ses. and so little pert ised or understood. Its | were the points on which h 2 ry con 


rted object was, to remove a barrier which stood | curred with his noble and ! 


here in the way of other improvements, and he | He now came to those b 

and ’ S| s 1p: } ; ’ ; 
sirshan was glad that his noble and learned friend | nobl | learned fi | ( 1 
VIT hs = ] 1° 1 Big 14 

nee had taken the same course; and he hoped | as to which he had his doubts 


f the that the measure now supported by his} which he forbore to give any opin! 


Orit noble and learned friend in this House, | present But before proc 
EIS and by his colleagues in the other House, | country in the discharge of | 
oy would be attended with more success than | felt it due to his noble and! 
aceirt the one to the same effect which he had pro- | to their Lordships, to 
rea posed. Another improveinent which his | himself, to state the points ¢ 
that noble and learned friend had in view was, | had doubts, and the 

nce the transfer of the business of taxing costs | doubts. ‘The first of t] point 


ulties from the Masters in Chan cery to the Six | alteration of the mode of taking evi 
on 0! Clerks. That was one of thei improvements | in Courts of Equity. | nob 
ndon recommended by the C hancery Commis- i learned friend had put the aitera 
tifa sion of 1826, and it was one, of which he 


( fot thoroughly approved, and hoped that it} vating point of view in his o 
Ava would now be adopted by this and the| speech; but he assured their Lord 


sda other House. He had attempted in vain [that the matter was sot withont its 
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When he went to preside 

Court of Chancery, with all the 
dices of a Common-law lawyer, he 
ht that it would be easy to effect an 
respé ct. But on 
more narrowly, he 
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difficulties. 


in the 


A 
oa 
improvement in 
looking at the matter 
found, or thought that he found, great 
ditticulties on the subject; and he, with 
many others who had the same prejudices, 

yuubt the policy or expediency 
of taking 
Several 
‘ommis- 


this 


hegan to rar 
of sexy the established mode 
‘e in Courts of Equity. 
of the “Me mbers of the Chancery ¢ 
sion of 1826 had begun their labours with 
the same view of the matter 
which he t = entertained, and he might 
present Chief Justice of 
the Common Ple is, Mr. Justice Littledale, 
Doctor Lushington, and Mr. Smith. They 
s he thought on this sub- 
sirous to substitute the 
evidence 


evidet 
1 
| 


precisely 


Ms irticularize 


thought at first a 
ject, and were dé 
Common-law method of taking 
for the mode at prest nt established in 
They attempted to 


Courts of Equity v. 

brine over the rest of the Commissioners 
to their vie Ws, and there was no point 
more anxiously and thoroughly si ifte d and 


discussed by the Commissioners than this; 
but the result was, an unanimous o 


1 } od Bie a4 : 
that the present mode of — evidence 


pluton 


in Courts of Equity cht not to be} 
deviated from. iney saw the eo 
nience and disadvantages attending that 
method of taking evidence, but they also 


saw, or thought they saw, that the incon- 
; ] 


veniences and disadvantages which would 
be the consequence of changing the me- 
thod would er, and, upon the 
y thought it better that there 
I did not 
to say positively that they were right in 
his view of the matter. He did not 


} , | ; 1 
the case. But he stated 
doubt 


: . 
’ oO ¢ 

be still creat 
} 1 } 

whoie, tie 
’ 1 
should be no mean 


chance. He 


aft present arcue 
: grounds of the 
mind, as to whether 
this part of hts noble and learned friend’s 
could be carried 


4 Pee i 2 
Which existed Ih nis 


arrangement into effect 





with advantae He did not state it 
s a reason for decided opposition, but 
sa n for pausing and. sini 
1 n er further before he came toa 
decided conclusion on the subject. When 


he had first appli d his mind to the con- 
sideration of the point, he had found great 
lties in it. om doubt there were 
some apparent abs 
lence in tli Court of Chancery ; 
ld tell their Lordships, that the 
sided in the Court of Chan- 


difl Hie u 


taking ( Vi 
but he eon 


j ’ - 1 
‘ Wage W tic 


»ypre 
A 


dities in the mode of 
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cery had very seldom to decide a question 
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upon a balance of evidence, without that 
evidence having been before sifted in a 
Court of Common-law. The cases oc- 
curred but rarely in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor had to form his judgment upon a 
balance of evidence; and when the cases 
did occur, the practice was to direct an 
issue to be tried ina Court of Law before, 
a Judge and Jury, who saw and heard the 
witnesses. It must, therefore, 
seldom that a mistake im point of fact 
could be committed in the Court of Chan- 
cery. The great advantage of viva voce 
testimony was, that the witness was seen 
and heard by the Judge and Jury but all 
this advantage would be, in a great mea 
sure, lost, when the evidence was taken 
before one Judge, and the cause was to be 
tried by another, and yet this would be the 
case when witnesses would be examined 
on his noble and learned friend’s plan. 
Counsel and solicitors would, of course, in 
most cases, attend on each side to examine 
and cross-examine, and this would be at- 
tended with great expense and embarrass- 
ment to the parties. And then he would 
ask his noble and learned friend, whethie: 
hisown experience had not taught him the 
very defective mode in which a case was 
brought before a Common-law Court by 
the report of the Mest Prius Judg 
though it was the best shape in which thie 
evidence could be brought before th 
Court? For his own part, 

the Judge, read on motions for a new tria 
had often appeared to him Iittle bette 
than unintelligible jargon, until the cas 
was explained by the observations of those 
who had been present at the trial; and 
this would be the situation of the 
Court of Chancery with respect to the evi- 
dence when taken on his noble and learn- 
ed Friend’s plan. Why did he say this / 
His reason was merely to show the erounds 
of the doubts which he at present ente! 
tained, whether it would not be better to 
leave the Court of Chancery to direct 
issues as at present, when the case depend- 
ed on a balance of testimony, than to sub- 
stitute a regular and exclusive tribunal lo 
the trial of issues for the Court - Chan 
cery. There was another consideration, 
connected with this part of the subject, wi II 
deserving of attention. One great object 
in Courts of Equity was, to prevent the evi- 
dence for the pl uintiff being seen by t 
defendant until he had closed his own evi- 


be very 


», al- 
{ 


) 
1 
l, 


vet 








dence in defence; and the purpose of this 


the report of 











we 


sub- 
| fo 
ail 
tion, 


wel 
Cb 
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obviously was, to deprive the defendant of 
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‘ted in’ London, and within 











the means of making a fraudulent or fabri- | round it, to seventy Commi me i : 
cated defence. Courts of Equity were so | ed into fourteen Lists; aud the adm 
strict in this respect, that before the Court | tration in Bankruptey in the « itry 1 
would consent, on any ground, to enlarge | intrusted to Commissi O 
publication, the person applying for that | appointed for the pur 
enlargement was compelled to swear, that j and learned Lord, his pred ( 
he was unacquainted with the evidence Woolsack (Eldon), had ei n t 
taken on the other side. Nowit would be | same character of the coun C 
quite impossible that this advantage could | sioners as his noble and | ae | 
be preserved when the evidence should be now on the Woolsack had viven of t 
taken on his noble and Jearned friend’s | Com 310 nerally ; therel 
plan. The investigation in most cases | it had been Lord Eldon’s « t to trans- 
could not be concluded in a single day. | fer Commissions of Bankruptes much 
There must be an adjournment, and the | as possible from the country to th« i 
defendant would thus be aware of the evi- | Commissioners. Almost all t 
dence on the other side in time to enable | indeed, that prevailed in the adn n 
him to set up a fabricated defence; and | of this branch of law wei nfined to t 
of this opportunity, if he was a dishonest | country Commissions. ‘This wa ( 
man, which defendants unfortunately too | viction which all his experienc : 
often were, he would not fail to avail him- | servation in the Court of Ch ry had 
self. This was an important part of his | confirmed; and he had, in t c 
noble and learned friend’s plan; and as | the last Session | th : 
he was not, at present, prepared to give it} in his opinion, ought to be applied—and 
his full concurrence, he stated the difh-| that was, to follow up the | r 
culties attending it merely to show why he | mended by Lord R ssly | M1 
could not accede to that part of the plan | permanent Commissions in t ; 
until he had seen the details aud had fur- | in the country, in the pner as in 
therconsidered the whole subject. Heshould | the metro; lis. His n l d 
be glad if, in the result, he could agree | friend, as understood him, meant to 
with his noble and learned friend; but if | retain these Con Ol t 
he should feel himself compelled to differ | Lists for places b id forty miles trom 
from him, he would state the erounds of | London ; d he was e@lad that h 
dissent fairly and frankly, and without any | and learned friend hac so t 
party or personal considerations, These | with him, and h mht t 
questions about the Court of Chancery had | noble and = Jearned { tl 
been too often mixed up with party and | acted wisel d prudent \ 
personal feelings and considerations. But | deal had bee Ll ont ol 
away with such feelings and considerations | the London Comm . 
in treating of these subjects, which were in | been m the su t of much al 
reality no party matters. Such questions | That son ul i hei 
ought to be treated with the utmost frank-| rienced men \ pe 1, and t 
ness and candour, for ali of them could} some men_ ret lL tl ppoi 
only have one object in view—and that | after being far advanced in a 
was, to put the Court upon the best foot- | tainly true. He knew and admitted 
ing as a tribunal for the administration of | but at the same time he must say, that t! 
justice. Having said thus much on the | Commissioners generally, and asa 
subject of the mode of taking evidence, | were as able men, and as good law 
he would, with their Lordships’ permission, | any in the profession ; and we tosry t 
say a few words on another important] least, in that respect fully on a 1 
branch of his noble and learned friend’s | with those who insulted and reviled 
plan, and that was, the alteration in the | He alluded to a petition presented 
machinery of the Bankruptcy tribunal, |time ago to that House, relative 
which it was hoped would have a bearing | Commissioners, i h tl 
backward on the business in Chancery, | he was convin most uni 
and diminish the labour of the Judge who | charges w race t tl 
presided there. That branch of the sub-]} would say nothing to t meeti t 
ject might be divided into two parts. The] which that petition was agreed to, be : 
administration in Bankruptcy was intrust- | according to the newspaper reports, he 
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n abused at that meeting. 
Commissioners might 
administra- 
nd the judicial. As 
to the ministerial duties, there could not 
be a better tribunal for the performance of 
that part of the duties than that of the 
London itis gl ke ast that was 
so, which 
to any q meee of 
as was well known, 


had bee 
Phe duties of the 


mere 
be divided into two parts—the 


} We 
iimiseil 


mt 


ministerial, a 


tive or . 


his opini ion. It was atribunal, 


netimes, 


there was a great deal of business in Bank- 








ruptcy, and at other times very little; but 
this tribunal adapted itself asily to all 
circumstances, be the aaiiees more or 
Jess. Then as to judicial part of the 
duties, he was satisfied, that, on the whole, 
these had been well done—d« ne with very 
eat diliven e, ability, and intelligence. 
in support of this he might refer to a very 
strong fac ten » smallness of the number 
of app vied 1 the decisions of the Lon- 
don € ss ioners. ‘The appeals were 
very ae is portion to the business 
done; in these few appeals there were very 
w reversals. H had inquired int eee: 
ceedings of the third iat during the thre 
years and a half in which he held the 
Great Seal, 1 in all that time, out of 
160 Commi is ti re was < ily one 
ippeal, and even that appeal was dismiss- 
ed with ce [t was merely by accident 
that he took this third list as the subject 
of inqt , and not from any idea that the 
Commi ners composing it W uperior 
to the in t! other t This was a 
st x fact to show that tl Judicial du- 
ties were well performed. He | new y the 
inswer that had b 1 given to tl at the 
ieetine to which he alluded. It was said 
th; parti s were deterred | y the expense 
of appeals. He had never found, however, 
that in a suit in Chancery the parties were 
much deterred from litigation by consi- 
derations of the expense, and, In point of 
fact, they were not deterred for that rea- 
son in this instanee, since there were 
abund: ance Of appeals from the judgments 
of the country Commissioners. Still he 
did not mean pc sitively to say, that the 
business might not be as well or better 
done in another way, and by another tri- 
bunal. He merely stated these things as 
a reason for reserving his opinion as to 
that part of hi and learned friend’s 
plan, till he had an opportunity of seeing 
the details, and of further considering the 
whole subject. He had now concluded 


the observations which he had to make on 
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the propositions which had been submitted 
to their Lordships by his noble and learned 
friend. As to what might be called th« 
financial part of the arrangement, he was 
not as yet sufficiently acquainted with it to 
be competent to make any observations 
upon it, and he believed that it would be 
necessary for their Lordships to call foi 


several documents on that subject, before 
they could thoroughly understand it. 
There was one particular, however, on 


which he was desirous to make an obs« 
His noble and learned friend had 
that the diminution which thes 


vation. 
State if 


arrangements would make in the incom« 
of the Lord Chancellor, was 7,0002. 
year. By his calculation, the diminution 


was only 2,500/. The whole of the Lord 
Chancellor’s emoluments amounted to be- 
tween 14,0002. and 15,000/. a year— 
arising partly from fees m Chancery and 
in that House, and partly from his salary 
as a Judge, and his salary as — r of 
tha Of this sum, 2,5002. was 
paid to the Vice-chance Mor. = se office 
was at first experimental, and Lord Eldon 
given up 2,500/. of his income as 
to provide an income for this 
experimental Judge, the whole extent of 
the loss to the Lord Chancellor by the 
proposed arrangement would not be more, 


House. 


having 
Chancellor, 


as he calculated, than 5,000/.; but then 
he retained, as he conceived, fees to 
half the amount from the Commis- 
sions, which reduced the loss to 2,5002. 
Of course, this observation was found 
on the supposition that his noble and 


learned friend meant to retain the Com- 
missions, and only meant to intrust them to 
anew tribunal. Now, he had this observa- 
tion to make, that as long it 
thought proper to place the Lord Chan- 
cellor at the head of the peerage, 
income ought not to be less than 


Was 


as 


his 
14,0002. 
or 15,0002, a-year, more particularly con- 
sidering the precarious ness of the office; 
and, in his opinion, the 2,500/. which was 
paid to the Vice-chancellor ought to be re- 
sumed, and that sum ought to be made up 
to him out of the Suitors’ Fund, which could 
very well afford it. He was decidedly of 
that by this, and other means, thi 
s of the Lord ctor ne micht 
be made up to the full sum of 15,0007. 
a-year. Then as to the increasing of the 
Lord Chancellor’s retiring ato to 6, 000/., 
it was to be considered, that there mig 

be three or four retired Chancellors in ex- 
istence, and then he was afraid, that the 


Opinion, 


emolument 
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other House would hardly agree to allow 
the 6,000, to so many retired Chancel- 
lors, although means might be found to 
make up that sum, by appointing retired 
Chancellors to some other proper situa- 
tions—such as head of the Privy Council 
—and then a further allowance might be 
made in addition to the existing retired 
salary. At present, the retiring salary 
ceased on the Ex-chancellor’s accepting 
another appointment. ‘There might be 
some difticulty im forming a_ proper 
arrangement in this respect, but he did not 
think that it was impossible. He begged 
pardon for detaining their Lordships so 
Jong. He was glad, that so much was 
now likely to be done of that which he had 
attempted to do, though he had unfor- 
tunately failed, as he was anxious — 
there should be an end of the odium which 
had been attached to the constitution of 
the Court of Chancery. There were two 
points only as to whic -h he felt consider- 
able doubt—the ch: nge as to the Commis- 


sioners of Bankrupts, ‘and in the mode of 


taking evidence in the Courts of Equity ; 
the latter certainly was a most in nport ant 
change, and one which deserved the gravest 
consideration. He knew, that the Master of 
the Rolls did not on that head agree in 
opinion with his noble and learned friend, 
but he hoped that ut last they would be able 
to come to a just conclusion on the subject, 
and that the change, if change should be 
made, would be eftected in such a way, that, 
in case it should prove a failure, they might 
easily retrace their steps. 
caution, it might, perhaps, be worth while 
to try the effect of a new svstem. He 
had only been anxious to throw out these 
few suggestions before he 
official duties, 
ships for the attention with which they had 
heard him, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that nothing 
could be more s “goctirsn to him than the 
observations and explanations of his noble 
and learned friend, and the very candid 
manner in which he had stated his ap- 
probation of those parts of the general 
plan in which he concurred, and_ the 
equally fair and candid manner in which 
he had stated and explained his doubts 
as to other parts, which he could not 
at present fully approve, but which he by 
no means pledged himself to oppose. It 
was satisfactory to hear his noble and 
learned friend state his views so candidly 
and fairly, distinguished as his noble and 


With this pre- 


left town on his 
and he thanked their Lord- | 
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learned 
and 
now that his noble and learned friend bad 
the difficult i 

Gout ta ahlea 
Si re avIC, 


{ ‘ . ] ra 
friend was, by varied learning 


ereat experience; and he trusted 
} 


mentioned 
his mind, that he 
would be his duty, to remove thi 
culties, or so to vary and m 
sure, as to keep clear of them. He sl 
lad if h 


bation of his nol 


mdifv lis mea- 


be very ¢@ » could obtain the ay 





| aed . } : ] 
‘and learned friend to 
his general plan, and any suggestion 


him would be listened to with the 


earnest and respectful attention. r 

be thought sufthcient to have said this 
much ctine his noble and Jearned 
friend’s observation and explanations, 
since he had not fed red himself to Op- 
pose even those parts of the plan as to 


which he at present felt doubts: but he 
was anxious to say a few words 


the grou 


ids and reasons of his noble and 


learned friend’s doubts, as otherwise, an 
injurious Impression might @o abroad, as 
to the propriety and advantage of some of 


the most important parts of the measure 


It was true, as his noble and learned 
Fri nd had obse rvé d, th it the subi ct 
ought to be treated openly, f kly, and 
candidly, and without personal or party 
feelings, and both his noble | learned 
friend and himself had, he was convinced, 
only one common object; and, with that 
impression on his mind, he would shortly 
iivert to one or two of the difficulties 
which press d on his noble and learned 
F ric nd SD nind. The rst of t| sé thi { 
Bills—that which related to Lunati 

was mol his ne ble 1) | | ad ( > 
measure than his, especially the second 
branch Ol lt, nd th I l i was not 
surprised that cocaine friend uid ap- 
prove of that being carried forward t ’ 
successful cc a: yn. As to the mode of 
paying the Masters, he 1 ally was not 
aware that this had been part of the bill 


i 
which had gone down last Session to the 
other House gee had dropped, owing to the 
l wi 


demise of the Crown, and which certainly 


he had opposed and retarded [Lord Lynd- 
hurst— ‘‘ It was a separate bill.” ]—Why, 
then, if it was, he had certainly t op- 
posed that bill; for he was not ire of 
its existence What he had opposed, 


and that ee but still most con- 


scientiously—was that 1, by which it 
was propos d to ap] int an addi land 
new Judge in Equity. He was not aware 
of the bill for altering the mode of paving 


ne 
the Masters, which coincided with the 
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view which he himself > erenery on that 
ibjeet, and he had no doubt but that his 
noble < nd learned friend me concur in 
a measure, which, it appeared, he had him- 
self anticipated. As to the report 
1e quite 


mimissioners of 1826, he 
friend, 


and Icarne 


Chancery Co 


’ 
Lt} 
1 } ] 1 
agreed with his noble 1 


that few persons had perused it with much 
attention, and perhaps that might be said 
of himself; for he really did not know 


that the Comm > had recommend led 


the payment of the Masters solely by 


Sc “3 1 . cee 
Salaries, But still, the fact was, that he 
, at a > vt ti 
had perused the whole of that Report from 
aw i : 
bezinning to end; and what he thought he 





4 1 ¢] ‘ > on rnmmonn n 
sounG there was, not a recommendation to 
. — ° 1 
pay the ters by salaries only, but a 
ree irtly Dy fees 
nd worst of 
1 +} }° 
all j he disad- 
van iyinent. If 
th , and the 
Saia n he mivht 
] . 
live very 
4 1 
ea not trouble 
: 75 > “4 
1 li 1 H th busi 38. if he was 
re Bee 1] ! | 
avariciou ihe salary Would no cnueck 


! } 


>, . . . S P 1 
on his di py tion to create delay and ex- 


, ee : p ve eK ae 

per In tne suits, in ordel to muitipiy his 
LA a 1 ’ x i | P < e 

jees. There would be no check on avarice, 


hi 1x¢ d mt de of 
rst plan that 
vas, to pay 
aries only, and 
not upon the 
sdure, but on the 
-~so as to obviate 
lay and expense 
S | 


5 
? 
) 


itl _ 4 : 
eC, HewUvner ile 
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micht 
| knew, in 
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them to discuss it 
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in this country ; that was followed by the 
second stage, in which examinations were 
taken by Commissioners. but in the pre- 
sence of the parties and their counsel and 
cents, if they chose to attend and question 
the witnesses; and of late, the Scotch had 
got beyond that, and had reached the 
third stage, in which the issues of fact were 
tried before a Judge and Jury. It was not 
surprising that Dr. Lushington should have 
had a partiality to the first stage, which 
was that of his own Court, the 

Civil Law being, as was wall known, very 
in attached to their own ways ; either 
was he surprised that his learned friend 
had not made ; 
the principle of viva voce examination, with 
a partiality to which, he was said to have 
begun the investigation. According to his 
(the Lord Chancellor’s) plan of proceeding 
gradually, he proposed by his Bill to 
take one step, from the first stage to the 

econd, in the hope that this wauld enable 
ica to make a safe advance to the third 
stage. The Chancery Commissioners, 
mentioned by his noble and learned friend, 
have concurred, for anything hi 
the expediency of retaining the 
existing mode of taking evidence ; 
f them must have altered thei 
Before he had sub- 


so, some 0 
opinions since 1826 
mitted his plan to their Lordships, he had 
laid it before many gentlemen of the pro- 
fession, some of them having been them- 
Commissioners in 1826, and left 
among themselves, hi 


not being present. THe had absented him- 


self, as the freedom of urging and discus- 


pre it existed, Ww itl vithess [t 
Mi ht, peri ip 2) lithe iif to § ib tute | 
another mode; but he was far fiom tl hink- 
ing it impossible; and he certainly did | 
think, that it would bea great improve ment | 


issues tried in the Master’s 


Office, instead of sending them to a Court 
of Common Law, leaving it to the Lord 
Chancellor to decide on questions of law, 
and on new trials, after the facts had been 
ascertained by trial in the Master’s Office. 
As to the amar s of this mode of t king 
evicle , they had the experience of pro- 
ceedings of Q similar kind in Scotland, to 


out four or 
been in the 
ge, that in which the Court of 
ry wat Doctors’ Commons now are 


enide them. ‘The Scotch, ab 
hi 


li 
five h indred years ago, had 
civil law sta 


“Ta 
Chance 





ing objections might otherwise have been 
r¢ strained by delicacy, and they had ap- 
proved of his plan ; so that if the Chancery 
Commissioners of 1826 were unanimous In 
ipproving the continuance of the present 
taking evidence, they had sinc¢ 


system of 
view of the subject. 


taken a much sounder 
As to the Commissions of Bankraptey, 
it was notorious, that in the country the 
attorneys made jobs of them, and yet if 
vas equally notorious, that in inany places, 
some of the greatest men and the ablest 
lawyers—Mr. Serjeant Cross, Mr. Losh, 
Mr. Evans, afterwards Recorder of Bom- 
bay, and some others whom he might 
mention—had acted in these Commissions. 
t was but fitting, that a word should be 
put in for the country Commissions, when 
they had been so severely attacked. But 
his general objections did not apply to the 
Commissioners either in town or country, 


Doctors of 


a very vigorous defence of 


but if 
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but to the system. Ile differed from his 
noble and learned friend as to Lord Eldon’s 
observations on the subject, and could not 
suppose that these observations were con- 
fined solely to the country Commissions. 
He admitted that many of the London 
Commissioners were able men andexcellent 
lawyers; but, at the same time, it was 
perfectly well-known, that some of them 
fell into the grossest blunders. For in- 
stance, it appeared in actions at law, that 
those composing one of the lists, had found 
aman a bankrupt on an act of bankruptcy 
supposed to have been committed by the 
son, and an act which, after all, was not 
an act of bankruptcy. The Commission 
was, of course, superseded, and the ag- 
grieved party recovered damages against 
the Commissioners. But in these cases the 
proof was often difficult; and in the casi 
mentioned, although it was proved, the 
unfortunate sufierer got only trifling dam- 
ages for what to him was, perhaps, total 
ruins; and this blunder was committed 
by the celebrated fourteenth list. The 
great objections, however, to these Com- 
missioners were theirnumbers—their sitting 
all together- -their practising before each 
other—and their being constantly called off 
from the exercise of their duties as Judes, 
to appear as barristers in the defence of 
their clients; forit should be understood, 
that the public did not purchase the whole, 
but merely asmall part, of their time, by the 
salary paid to them as Commissioners. 
Against these, and not the men, were his 
objections directed, for he repeated what 
he said on the former evening, that it was 
impossible for any sets of Commissioners, 
under such circumstances, to @ive satisfac- 
tion. Passing to the other part of his noble 
friend’s observations, he must say, that he 
thought the plan of taking viva voce evi- 
dence, instead of interrogatories, would tend 
much to get rid of all that chicanery which 
had been long in the Court of Chancery a 
subject of just complaint and animadversion. 
With respect to the country Commissions, 
he must say, he thought the plan proposed 
would be a great improvement, and that 
the suitors in bankruptcy would be much 
benefitted by the appeal, which would at 
once lie from the assignee in the country to 
one of the Judges of the new Bankrup 
Courtintown. It would also much relieve 
the Court of ( ‘hancery itself, by freeing it 
from a troublesome and tedious class of 
business. His noble friend had adverted 
to the probable loss which the holder of 
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the Great Seal would experience by these 
reductions and alterations, and he had 
denied, that it would amount to more than 
2,5002. a year, while he (Lord Brougham) 
estimated it at 7,0U0/. Unquestionably, he 
had not been in ottice lone enouch to know 
much of its receipts, and if the Civil List 
Bill did not pass, it was not likely that he 
should receive any salary atall. His noble 
friend, too, who was probably the Chan- 
cellor in reversion, while he was the Chan- 
cellor in possession, might form a some- 
what different estimate of these things; 
but this he would say, that it never could 
be intended, nor would Parliament, he was 
sure, allow it to be, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England should receive a smaller 
salary than a Puisne Judge. In conclusion, 
the noble and learned Lord paid a high 
compliment to his noble and learned pre- 
decessor (Lord Lyndhurst) to whom he 
was indebted for the suggestion of many 
valuable alterations, and for the maturing 
of others, particularly the ground-work of 
the valuable improvements in the adminis- 
tration of the important branch of lunacy, 
His Lordship also, im conclusion, compli- 
mented the Lunacy Commissioners, to 
whose exertions the country was indebted 
for many valuable alterations in the man- 
acement of Asylums. 
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Bill read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Minutes.) New Writs. 
of G. 8. BYNG, esq., become Comptroller of the House- 
hold to the Lord Lieutenant of Ir d. 


Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Guest, the pi 


For Milbourne Port, in the room 





holding Office in the Department of the Customs, whose 
Salaries and Emoluments exceed the sum of 1000/.; 
, With each name, the length of service, and the 
amount of security given, if any:-—-On the Motion of 
Mr. RuTHVEN, the several Acts, matters, and things, for 


which } luments have been received, during the 





three last y , by or for the Judge or Commissary of the 
Court of Prerogative and Faculties in Ireland, and also by 
or for the Registrar of the same Court; specifying the 
amount of each fee or other emolument, particularly, as 
paid or demanded :—On the Motion of Mr. S. Rice, the 


Second Report upon the subject of the Public Accounts, 











le by Messrs. Brooksbank and Beltz to the Treasury, 
dated 24th December, 1829; and, Copies of the Instruc- 
ird of Treasury to the Public De- 


iment, respecting the mode of keeping 






tions given by the 
partments of Gover 


their accounts, in consequence of the Re ports of the Com- 


missioners of Inquiry upon the subject :—On the Motion 
of Mr. GouLBURN, the unredeemed capital of the Publie 
Funded Debt, as it stood at each of the periods, on 5th 


January, 1828, and on the 5th January, 1851; theamount 
of Ex ry, 1828, and 
Sth January, 1851; the amount of terminable Annuities, 
whether for lives or years, payable on 5th January, 1828, 









hequer Bills outstanding on 5th Jant 


and 5th January, 1851; the Sums which will be required, 


in the year 1851, to defray the charge of the Interest and 
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Management of the Permanent Public Debt, as it existed 
on 5th January, 1831; the Sum paid, inthe year 1828, 


on account of the charge of Interest and Management of 


the Permanent Public Debt; the Sum which will be re- 
quired, in the year 1851, to defray the Interest of Ex- 
chequer Bills; the Sum paid, in the year 1828, to defray 
the Interest of Exchequer Bills; 


Great Britain and Ireland, other than on account of the 
Interest and Management of the National Debt and his 
Majesty’s Civil List, in each of the years 1827 and 1850. 
Petitions presented, By Mr. W. Patren, from Royston, 
against the Duties on Raw Cotton. By Mr. ByNa, from 
Paddington, against the Assessed Taxes. By Mr. EvANs, 
from Leicester, in favour of the Corporate Funds Bill ; 
and from Derby, for securing to the Hindoos the enjoy- 
ment of their Civil Rites. By Mr. Lester, from Poole, 
against the proposed alteration of Duties on Timber, 
Wines, and Cottons. By Mr. Tarot, from Glamorgan, 
for a Commutation of Tithes; and from Bridgend, in 
favour of the Ballot. By Mr. Herarizs, from Killeen, 
Galway, against the reduction of the Duty on Barilla. 


Suppry — Navy Esrimarrs.| On 
the Motion of Sir J. Graham, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply. 

Sir J. Graham then rose to move the 
Vote for the Navy Estimates, and begged 


and the total amount of 
all Payments made out of the Consolidated Fund of 


{COMMONS} 





' details of it, 
| should inculpate his predecessors ; 
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on account of the Victualling Board should 
be distinct from those on account of the 
Navy Board, and thus it became necessary 
that there should be separate charges in 
the Estimates. At first this appeared to 
him (Sir J. Graham) a matter of mino; 
importance ; but when he came to investi- 
gate the accounts and papers submitted to 
him in his own office, he was led to believe 
that it was a wise and salutary measure, 
as it prevented much inconvenience from 
the intermingling of accounts, and mili- 
tated against the practice of throwing 
the surplus of one department into the 
deficiency of another. He disapproyed 
most hi chly of this practice; but, in 
entering into some extreme ly re prehensible 
it was not necessary that he 
for he 


| did not say, that the practice of which he 


complained had not formerly prevailed. 


| But although it was sanctioned by long 


to claim the induleence of the House on | 


account of his inexperience in bringing 


' and 


forward such details as it would be his | 


duty on the present occasion to submit, 
which would be more especially necessary 
because, although his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, 
voice, he regretted to say, that he had 
lost his. It would not be necessary for 
him to trouble the House at any grea 
length, as he would at once proceed to 
the subjects to which it would be his 
duty and his desire to call the attention 
of the House. The hon. member for 
Edinburgh had, on a former evening, 
intimated that he (Sir J. Graham) had 
wantonly, and without any necessity, 
materially altered the form of the 
Estimates ; and he was sorry to observe, 
that a right hon. Baronet, who was a high 
authority on such subjects, had_partici- 


pated in that opinion. Now, he could 
assure those hon. Gentlemen and the 
House, that he had not willingly made 


much less any change which 
appeared to him unnecessary. But, upon 
the best view which he had been able to 
take of the subject, it appeared to him 
that the change which he had made was 


any change, 


not immaterial, and he flattered himself 


that he should be able to show the House 
that it was mdispensably necess - ry. Last 
Session, the Treasurer of the Navy intro- 
duced a Bill, which afterwards passed into 
an Act, for regulating the payments in his 
office; and it provided that the payments 


Navy | 


usage, he considered that inasmuch as 
it was at once inconvenient, inexpedient, 
unconstitutional, they should not 
° “ my 

hesitate to apply a remedy. To explain 


the nature and origin of this practice, he 


| was compelled to go back to a_ period 


had recovered his | 
| which 
| happily secured, 


comparatively remote. One of the first 
Acts that succeeded the Revolution, by 
our and liberties were so 
was the Appropriation 
which was introduced by no less a 
person than Lord Somers. By this Act 
the Commons obtained for themselves, not 
alone the right of fixing the whole quantum 
of Supplies, but likewise, a recognition of 
their right to appropriate it to particular 
branches of the public service. But Hatsell 


nohts 


Act, 


| in his Precedents says, the Navy was an 








exception to the general rule; and it ap- 
peared, that down to 1795, when his book 
vas published, the Naval Estimatesdiffer d 
from the other Supplies, and Hatsell « 
signs as a reason for this, that hae. 
always great difficulty in forming the 
Naval Estimates, from the very nature of 
the service, which is expose d to more 
casualties than anyother. There was ae 
difficulty in obtaining information 
specting ships on forei ign manons 5 th 
quantum of repair neede d by such vessels ; 
and the many unforeseen circumstances 
against which there could be no provision, 
which were continually liable to arise, and 
thus create an expense that had not been 
anticipated. The sum for the service of 
the Navy had been voted under three 
heads; but the gross sum was always ap- 
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plied to the service generally. Within a 
few years afterwards, however (he believed 
in 1798), when Lord Spencer was First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Parliament ex- 
tended the general principle of the Appro- 
priation Act to the Naval service; and 
since then, the Appropriation Act had 
regularly distributed the gross sum under 


Supply —~ 


the several heads, according to the votes of 


the House ; and thus was there no longer 
any difference between the Supply for the 


Navy, and that for the other branches of 


the public service. But although Parlia- 
ment had declared, legislatively, that there 
should be no difference, yet practically this 
had been disregarded, and the gross 
was, as before, applied to the service 
generally. Buthe, after carefully viewing 
the subject, considered that the time was 
arrived to give full effect to the change 
which took place in 1798; and tha 
authority of Parliament should be enforce ed, 
in the regulation of the Supplies for the 
Naval Service, in the same manner as it 
was in the other services. Ho!ding strongly 
this opinion, it was his duty to bring under 
the attention of that House a few facts, to 
show the great and growing departure 
from the rule laid down in 1798, which 
now prevailed. He had no great 
to lay before them, nor anything to state 
which might be, perhaps, prop rly throw: 
forth as an inculpation o 1f hisimmediate pre- 
decessors ; yet the matter was well worthy 
of the attention of the House: and thoug 

it night not be necessary to cast a retro- 
spective glance, 


1 
searching, upon this maiter, 


3 sum 


abuse 


of a nature very strict and 
vet he had 


no doubt it would be deemed advisable to | 


t the | 
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| 


; unaccounte 


turn upon it a prospective glance of the | 


strictest scrutiny. He had to inform the 
House, that works of great extent in the 
department of the naval service had been 
begun, completed, and paid for, without 
the knowledge or sanction of Parliament, 
or without the subject having once been 
brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons, These works were paid for out 
of the surplus upon other votes, which were 
greater than was needed for the purposes 
to which it was intended they should be 
applied. There was a work at Weovel, 
near Portsmouth, commenced and com- 
pleted, and paid for, by the Victualling 
Board, without any vote from Parliament. 
Inde ed, the subje ct was never mentioned 
in the oun but once, and that incident- 

ally, when, last year or the year before, 

his learned. friend, the member for Ports- 





| he had spokenonly ofthe 
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mouth, seeing great works going on in his 
neighbourhood, asked a question respecting 
them, in his place, and he was informed, 
in reply, that the proceeds arising from the 
sale of some public buildings in Portsmouth 
would defray the House 


EXPeNnse., The 
would probably feel when he 


SI rprised, 


told them the amount of that expense, 
and when they remembered that it was 
sanctioned by no vote of theirs: the ex- 


pense was 155,534. There was another 
work of the Victualline Board that was of 
greater extent aud more expensive. He 
alluded to the works at Cremin. This 
case differed from the other, because it was 
brought under the Estimates of 1826. 
But the vote then for the works was only 
40001., while, since 1825, 229,4417. 
had been expended. This he considered 
the works having been origi- 
nally conte mplated when we were at war, 
and had 100 sail of the line at sez 

Another work, begun, carried on, and 
finished, without the sanction or knowledge 
House of Commons, was one in the 


as excessive, 


of the 
Isle of foreign colony— 
and although it was of no great amount, 
yet, as my olving the same vic lous prince Ip) le, 

he considered it worthy of attention. The 
expense was under 10,000/., and it was, as 
in other provided for by balances 
d for to Parliament. Hitherto 
Victualling Board. 
o show, that the 
ectionable—ind« ot 


Ascension—in a 


cases, 


ee 
le — next proces d t 
} 


very ( unconstitu- 
tional 3) tem of appropriation of sums 
voted by that House to uses other than 
those specified in the voted estimates, was 
not confined to the Victualline Board, 
but also had been acted upon by the Navy 


Board. ‘The first example he would cite in 
point was the expense of certain works 
carried on at Woolwich. ‘The estimate 
for these works was 184,465/., the works 
being a wall and basin; and vet the sum 
actually expended was 325,908/., being 
very nearly aie the amount of the ori- 
ginal estimate; and, what was more, and 
what the hardly 
P repared to hear, the difference was made 

0 a without a vote or the sanction of Par- 
liament, bya mode to which he should pre- 
sently have oecasion to direct the attention 
of the Committee, All that he wanted 
then to upon the House was, 
that sums of the public money were ex- 
pended, and works carried on, w rithout the 
sanction or knowledge of that House—a 
practice, he need not say, highly objec- 


Hiouse was, he was sure, 


impress 
i 
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tionable—indeed, unconstitutional. The | than Parliament had provided for? The 


question was not whether these works were 
useful, or that expenditure on the whole 
advantageous, but whether any such ex- 
penditure should be undertaken unless 
with the sanction of Parliament. The 
next work carried on in this way, without 
the sanction of a vote of that House, was 
one at Leith—on which the Navy Board 


expended 7,908/., not one shilling of 


which was voted by Parliament. This oc- 
curred in 1829; and it might be in the 
recollection of hon. Members, that he had 
himself, at the instance of the inhabitants 
of Leith, urged the consideration of the 
works on the attention of Government. He 
had done so, but he never foramoment con- 
templated the expenditure ofa single penny 
not specifically voted by that House for that 
distinct purpose. He stated this to anti- 
cipate any observations on his then ap- 
parently censuring an expenditure which he 


had himself approved of. The next item of | 


public money, expended without the author- 
ity of Parliament, was that of a ship build- 
ing at Bombay, to which 26,2402. was ap- 


propriated last year without a vote of that | 


House—the sum being taken from the 
estimate for the dock-yards at that place. 
The vessel—a_ seventy-four—would re- 
quire 50,0007. to complete her—so that 
he should have to call for a vote for the 
expense of the current year—not wishing 
to follow the course of his pred 

who, last year, took no credit 
26,2421. which they did not expend on 
the dock-yard, and had the item under one 
head referred to another. He had now to 
call the attention of the Committee to a 
still more important defect in the system 
of expenditure pursued in the naval de- 


ecessors, 


for the 


partment: he alluded to the practice of 


employing more men in that service than 
the votes of Parliament sanctioned. Since 
1820, the Committee would be surprised, 
he believed, when he informed it, that 
1,500 had been constantly, and in one 
year 3,100 men were—employed in the 


Naval department, more than the esti- | 


mates sanctioned. In other words, and 
this would make the matter tangible to the 
Committee, since 1820, 1,243,100/. had 





been paid for wages, more than the vote of | 


that House sanctioned. A question very 
naturally suggested itself—-how did the 


answer to this question opened his views 
of the proper mode of bringing forward 
the Navy expenditure, under the distinct 
and sifting investigation of Parliament. 
The answer then was this :—To make good 
this extraordinary additional expenditure 
of the wages of 1,500 seamen, his prede- 
cessors in office had reduced, practically, 
the estimates for timber, and the materials 
for building ships, and for keeping ou 
arsenals in such a state as that war should 
not take us at a disadvantageous surprise; 
that 1s, the estimates voted for these spe- 
cific purposes by that House were not 
entirely expended under these heads, and 
the difference between the sum actually 
expended, and that voted, was appro- 
priated to other items (that for the wages 
of the 1,500 additional seamen, for ex- 
ample), the actual expenditure und 


el 


| which exceeded the sums specified in the 


voted estimate. ‘The Committee would 
not readily believe the extent to which 
this transfer of the surplus under one head, 
to the deficit under another head, had 
been carried on for years in the office 
which he then filled. Take the artic! 
timber and ship-building materials, to 
which he had just alluded, asa striking 
instance in the way of the expenditur 
being much less than the vote, the add: 
tional 1,500 seamen being a striking in 
stance, on the other hand, of the excess 
of expenditure over the estimate annually 
submitted to that House. 

In four years the votes for timber 


and building amounted to. .£3,705,000 
While the actual expenditure 

WASUNIG tao ee ek eens ce BLOTOS 
Leaving a surplus of estimate 

over expenditure of ......£1,030,000 
Then in the article of army provision 
the voted estimate, as compared with the 
actual expenditure, stood thus :— 
Estimate for four years ....£2,700,000 
Expenditure for four years.... 1,895,000 





Leaving a surplus of estimate 
over expenditure of........£ 805,000 
The avnual surplus, therefore, was 
200,0002., which being appropriated to 


| other items, the expenditure of which 


Government manage to pay this extraor- | 


dinary surplus of expenditure over esti- 
mate? Whence did the money come, for 
supporting 1,500 seamen a year more 


| 


exceeded the voted estimate; the eeneral 


| outlay under the head ‘“ Naval Depart- 


ment,” was thus made to square one way 
or another as it came before Parliament. 
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Was this the mode, he would ask, in which 
the public money should be appropriated ? 
or rather was that the mode of appropria- 
tion which Parliament should sanction ? 
There were two facts connected with this 


system, which he thought well worthy of 


the notice of the Committee. The first 
was, the distinct declaration of the Chair- 
man and the Deputy-chairman of the 
Victualling Board, in a report made to 
him, that it would be impossible for th 
Navy Estimates, in the large sense of the 
term, to be framed according to any other 
principle than that to which he had just 
directed the attention of the Committee ; 
that the naval service was of that peculiar 
nature, so dependent upon contingencies, 
that it would be impossible to specil'y 
beforehand the actual outlay under each 
head, and that the thing must be done, in 
a manner, in the gross; the surplus of one 
item making good the deficit of another, 
and thus the whole expenditure squaring 
with the sum of the estimate. ‘To this 
principle, so laid down, he could not sub- 
scribe. He saw no reason why the actual 
expenditure should not, as nother branches 
of the public service, be estimated so as to 
square with the actual sums voted, and 
why it should be left a rough 
which the surplus under one head shoule 
be employed to make good the 
under another. He had consulted the law 
officers of the Crown on the subject, and 
they had declared the practice he had ad- 
verted to illegal, while he was persuaded 
it was injudicious. He, therefore, disap- 
proved very much of the opinions of the 
Chairman and Deputy-c hairman, and 
the practices to which they had led, which, 
although not corrupt, might easily be- 
come so—the salaries of the emg ofti- 
cers being part of the votes of the year, 
and a possibility existing of making a 
saving on one side account for a deficiency 
on the other. Thus, from what he had 
stated, it appeared, that large sums had 
been expended on Weovel and Cremin 
without the knowledge and sanction of 
Parliament, and that these expenses were 
provided for by the surplus arising on 
votes, which gre: atly e xceeded the necessity 
ander which it was presumed they were 
asked. He was now about to state some- 
thing, in which, no doubt, his hon, friend, 
the member for Middlesex, would fully 
agree with him. ‘They had often together 


euess, In 
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fought the estimates when announced for 
the current year, 


but they had omitted 
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one thing, of the necessity of which their 
long sitting in Opposition ought to have 


Navy Estimates. 


convinced them, they had omitted to in- 
sist on the means of knowing what was 
the actual expenditure. In 1829 and 


$30, = attention of the House had 
been called to the defects of the Vic- 
tualling Board system, and both his hon. 
friend and himself had too much neg- 
lected the details of the estimates, in 
their anxiety to effect a tangible reduction 
of the ceneral sum of the Had 
they not been too much occupied in point- 
ing out these savings, they would have 
effected much benefit in investigating how 
far the actual expenditure under each 
head squared with each estimate. The 
only remedy which he saw then was, to lay 
before the House annually a balance-sheet, 
in which would be specifically placed 
under each head, the actual expenditure 
of the Navyand Victualling Boards. Under 
the Act of Parliament to which he had 
early called the attention of the Committee, 
he felt himself bound to sever the expen- 
diture of the two branches, now included 
under one head of Navy Estimates, into 
the expenditure under the Navy Board and 
under the Victualling Board, an d his right 
hon. friend, the Treasurer of the Navy, 
had determined upon a still further divi- 
partment. ‘This severing of 

the items under the two great heads of 
the Victualling and Navy Departments, 
would be one great step towards the sim- 
plification which his are sed balance- 
sheet conte ay lated. He also meant to 
s, the ex- 


votes. 


sion in his ck 


4 


clas sily, under distinct heading 


penditure of the several sub-branches of 
each department, such as the Navy, the 
Marines, Tri anspor rts, and the provisions 


and means of conveyance of convicts. In 
proceeding to ihe estimates for the present 
year, he should feel himself obliged to 
submit a large vote for timber, and other 
materials for ships, docks, &c., in conse- 
quence, ina great degree, he must say, of 
the misappropriation in the four vears to 
which he had more than once referred, of 
the sums voted for this, just now, very 
important branch of our service. He should 
have felt, he need not premise, great satis- 
faction if, consistently with a sense of 
duty, he could have proposed a reduction. 
But, he could not, consistently with his 
duty—feeling that these were not the 
times when short-sighted economy should 
be studied in our arsenals, and ap plied to 
our means of providing for the mainten- 
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ance of the honour and safety of the 
country. He should, therefore, have to 
ask the Committee for a larger grant, viz. 
819,0002., under the head of Timber and 
Materials for the Ships, Docks, &c. than 
the vote of last year; and he should, be- 
sides, have to submit a specific estimate 
of 60,0002. for steam-engine machinery, 
for steam-boats of war. With regard to 
the number of men, although there was 
an apparent increase to the extent of 3,000, 
the House would be deceived if they ima- 
gined that any augmentation of force to 
that extent could, in reality, place 
under the vote he proposed; for on the 
Ist of January, although the vote last year 
was for 20,000 and 9,000 ma- 
rines, he yet found, upon his accession to 
his present office, that there were 21,900 
seamen, and 9,500 marines—500 of these 
being supernume raries. The number was 
now less, and he aske d for the Jarger num- 
ber of 22,000 seamen, and 10,000 ma- 
rines, for the express purpose of not keep- 
ing a greater number of men than Parlia- 
ment by its express vote had authorised. 
He would keep a large margin in his ac- 
counts. It was not the intention of the 
Government to keep 32,000 men afloat, 


Supply— 


take 


seamen 


but he asked for the means of keeping up | 


the force which he found in existence, on 
acceding to office, without violating that 
principle which the Government ought 
always to observe, but which had of late 
years been set aside. ‘The total esti- 
mate of last year was 5,594,955/.; that 
for this year would be, 5,875,3861., 
280,4312. more than last year. To explain 
this, it was necessary to premise, that 
whereas last year the estimate for men was 
but 29,000, while he then plainly _— 
for the full complement of 32,000, thereby 
adding to the estimate 101,000/. 
in the estimate for dock-yards and build- 
ing materials, there would be an increase 
of 130,0002.; in the charge for workmen 
in the dock- yards, there would be an in- 
crease of 24,000/., and 
crease of 70,0002. over the estimate of last 
year. He had already pointed out the 


being’ 
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Then | 


in timber an in- | 


| ships of the N 


misappropriation of a portion of the sums | 


voted for some of these estimates; he had 
shown that while some were more than 
the expenditure, others were considerably 
less; and it was his object to classify e ach 
bona fide expenditure under its respective 
head, so that Parliament might see with 


its own eyes the actual appropriation of 


the public money which it voted for the 
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public service. Now, to enable him to do 
this, it was but fair to state it was neces- 
sary for him to have a balance-sheet with 
a pretty large margin, so as to enable him 
to assort to each item its particular place, 
and to make allowance for those con- 
tineent ditterences between the actual 
expenditure and the estimate, which at thi 
outset at least, and under the particular 
circumstances of the country, it was hardly 
possible for him to wholly avoid. In all 
, however, he should come forward 
and ask for the actual amount which hy 
conceived the estimate required. In this 
spirit, as he had before-mentioned, he asked 
for 25,000/. for the line-of-battle ship now 
building at Bombay; for which 26,000/. 
was last year appropriated without a 
vote of credit. He had stated, that the 
whole estimate of this year for naval ser- 
vices would exceed that of last year by 
80,4312.; but by the savings which he 
proposed to effect in his de ‘partment, 
that sum would be reduced considerably. 
But, before he proceeded to describe these 
savings, he begged leave to remind the 
Committee, that a certain discretionary 
confidence must be left in him, as toa full 
statement of the grounds on which he felt 
it to be his duty to make the increase 
he had just specified to the year’s esti- 
mate. The circumstances of the country 
at this moment would, he was convinced, 
sugvest to the Committee a reason for a 
qualified reserve as to certain points con 
nected with this increase. He wag {ree 
to avow, that he could not, consistently 
with his sense of duty, recommend any re- 
duction of the naval force of the country, 
suchas, under other circumstances, extern 
and internal, he should have felt himse!t 
bound to effect; but tothis general expres- 
sion of the fact he must, for the reasons 
to which he had alluded, then confine 
himself. In the civil department, how- 
ever, he had effected reductions to a con- 
siderable extent. Of the ten Commission- 
ers of the Victualling and Navy Boards, 
he proposed to abolish two commissioner 
vavy Board, a salary of 
O0/. a year; two of the 
Victualling Board, salary 1 0007. a year; 
a Draughtsman of the Navy, at 350/.; 
and two Clerks, at from 3002. to 5007. a 
year. Then, as the Committee was aware, 
under the present arrangement, the salary 
of the Treasurer of the Navy was saved to 
the public, and arrangements were in pro- 
gress for abolishing the office of the Pay- 


cases 


from 1,0002. to 1,5 
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master of Marines, and for transferring 
his duties to the Victualling and Navy 
Boards. In the different dock-yards also 
he had been able to effect considerable re- 


ductions. He reduced the number of 


Civil Officers in those yards by fifty-six ; 
and this reduction, and after making due 
allowance in superannuations, would eflect 
a clear saving to the public of 16,6742. 
The present charge was...... £22,305 
The Superannuation Allowance 
would be .acssas 5,631 


Leaving a clear saving to the 

PUG Oli 6 cine cevens oeea% 15,874 
He also meant to ettect a reduction of 
eighteen other offices, the salaries of which 
amounted to 3,0502., but for which there 
should be no superannuation allowance. 
In all, he had effected a reduction in the 
civil department of his office to the extent 
of 27,2381. As he had touched upon 
the subject of superannuations, he hoped 
he might be permitted to state, that after 
all he had on former occasions said, with 
respect to the improvidence with which 
they had been hitherto, in too many in- 
stances effected, it would not be then ne- 
cessary for him to repeat at any length, 
the principles which guided him in effect- 
ing them in the instances to which he had 
just directed the attention of the Commit- 
tee. He felt it would be impossible, con- 
sistently with a sense of right, to refuse a 
superannuation allowance to an officer 
who had entered his office on an under- 
standing that, under circumstances, he 
should be entitled to it. He trusted, 
however, that if would be found that he 
was not too indiscriminate in his admission 
of these claims. His rule was, to allow 
just claims and length of service when the 
ofice was aecessary; and in cases in 
which the offices were superfluous, his 
rule was, to abolish the office, but to allow 
a fair superannuation allowance. The 
latter would be but a temporary pressure, 
while the former would, after a compa- 
ratively short and yearly decreasing period 
be a general saving to the public. He had 
also carried into effect another alteration, 
which had been contemplated by his pre- 
decessor. There was a large number of 
public servants, who received — salaries 
instead of 
of these persons upon wages, and the 


wages. 


benefit of the superannuation would re- | 
vert to them on their retirement. sone 


right hon. Baronet concluded with mov- 
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ing, that 1,081,6007. be allowed his 
Majesty for the wages of 32,000 men, 
including 10,000 marines, for the service 
of the current year, at 2/, 12s. per man 
per month. 

Sir G. Clerk did not rise to offer any 
direct opposition to the right hon. Baro- 
net's motion, but to correct certain errors 
into which he had fallen in his statement. 
He thought himself called upon to defend 
the late Ministry, and believed that he 
should have no very difficult task in doing 
so, since the right hon. Baronet himself 
had quoted the authority of Mr. Hatsell 
on the subject. ‘The right hon. Baronet 
would soon find, that his vaunted consti- 
tutional plan of classifying the several 
items of the naval expenditure under 
heads in which the actual expenditure 
should accurately correspond with the 
estimates, as in other branches of the pub- 
lic service, would, owing to the peculiar 
nature of our naval force, and the numer- 
ous contingencies and intricacies involved 
in it, which it was impossible to foresee or 
provide against, be wholly impracticable. 
To the authority of Mr. Hatsell, no one 
was more willing than himself to bow with 
due submission; and in the present in- 
stance, he found that authority was in his 
favour; for that learned gentleman ex- 
pressly stated, that in the estimates and ex- 
penditure of the Navy, on account of the 
difficult circumstances attending it, the 
House did not require so much strictness 
as inthose of the Army. If he was not 
mistaken, the late Mr. Fox, when holding 
a situation at the Navy Board, had made 
the same statement. Put the attempt 
which the right hon. Baronet was now 
about to make, had been made in Ame- 
rica, and abandoned as impracticable. 
The American Congress was, even more 


| jealous with respect to the administration 


of the public money than was the House 
of Commons, and yet they had abandoned 
the schemes which the right hon. Ba- 
rouet was now about to try. It appeared 
from the Report of the Secretary to the 
American Navy, made to Congress last 
year, that such was the fact. By the way 
he should wish to know from the right 
hon. Baronet, how he found out that the 





He had put 114} 


law of 1798 regulated the Navy Esti- 
mates. ‘That Act certainly enacted regu- 
lations with respect to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and their transactions with the 
Government; but it had nothing to do 
with the Navy. Up to that year from 
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the period of the Revolution, the ex- 
pense of the Navy department was de- 


frayed by a charge of 4/. per man, this 
charge, including the waves of scamen, 
the cost of ships, and other items of ex- 
penditure: but that mode ng led to 
an accumulation of naval debt, Mr. Pitt, 
in 1798, proposed the plan which, under 
certain modifications, was in force till 
1821. A change was certainly made 
then, but not such a one as the right hon. 
Baronet seemed to imagine, for in that 
very year the estimates voted 

usual, excepting that what was under one 
head, or gross sum, was divided into twen- 
ty or thirty separate items. ‘The fact was, 
this was the only modification of which 
the mode was susceptible ; and when the 
right hon. Baronet spoke of his great re- 
medial balance-sheet, with its ‘* wide mar- 
gin,” 
the wide margin arrangement was a tacit 
acknowledgement that his plan could not 
be carried into effect, in the sense which 
they were bound to believe he propound- 
ed it. He repeated, that the right hon. 
Baronet would find the change he now 
meditated quite impracticable; the Ame- 
ricans had done so, and the American 
auditor of accounts had said, that they 
must take enough to cover all contingen- 
cies. The right hon. Baronet had called 
the system to which he had alluded 

growing abuse. He denied that it was so. 
There was no corrupt purpose served by 
it. Thepersons who made out the Esti- 
mates always gave them according to 
their best means of information. He was, 
however, anxious to see the bala: 
promised by the right hon. Ba 


} Me 
Having 


were 


ice-sheet 
ronet. The 


books that existed in the Navy siete s had 
not for their object to shew the precise ex- 
penditure of the money voted. Those 


books had been constructed with the sole 
object of checking the receipts and 
bursements of the Treasurer of the Navy. 

A change, however, had lately taken pl ce 
in the books. That change was made by 
Mr. Thomson, the Accountant-general 
of the Navy who had proposed new books 
of accounts, of which he had no doubt the 
balance-shect now produced by the right 
hon. Baronet, was the result. That mode 
of keeping the accounts was tried for the 
first time in 1826, as an experiment. There 
was a great doubt whether that experi- 
ment would succeed, but after various 
trials, improvements had been gradually 
introduced, till now, he believed, the sys- 


dis- 


let him tell him, that the admission of 
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tem had nearly arrived at perfection. 


Some time ago there was a Committee of 


Inquiry into the mode of keeping the 
public accounts, and the system now 
adopted by the right hon. Baronet was 
then recommended, and it could not be 
expected that when such a Committe 
was in existence, the Victualling Board 
would anticipate their decision. These 
were the gencral principles on which he 
defended the conduct of the right hon. 
Baronet’s predecessors in his present office. 
He would now give some explanations on 
a few of the items. ‘The first of these re- 


lated to the works at Weovel, near Ports- 
b] 

mouth. The victualling establishment 

was carried on partly at Gosport, and 


partly at Portsmouth, and in consequenc 

of that circumstance much inconvenience 

was often found to arise. ‘The Lord 
High Admiral (for to him this change was 
owing) observing the inconvenience, pro- 
posed to remedy it by uniting the vic- 
tualling establishments at the place which 
he had mentioned. Considerable expens: 
was of course incurred in the removal of 
the two establishments to one point, but 
the Estimate now laid on the Table by the 
right hon. Baronet, certainly exceeded 
what it had been when he (Sir G. Clerk 

was In office. In 1827 (under Mr. Can- 
nine’s Administration he believed), a Trea- 
sury Order was made, directing that no 
should be taken, on that account, 
than had been taken in late years. Di 

rections were also given, that the new 
buildings should be used as well as they 
could, and all the old buildings were to b 


sold. 


more 


In consequence of the arrangements 
the Admiralty was enabled to 
to the amount of 4,000/. 
The next 
Baronet referred, was 
Upon that subject 


make re dee tions 
or 5,0002 annually. 
which the right hon. 
that of Leith harbour. 
he should say that he wished the Treas: Wy 
would suspe nd the works there going on, 
until a new survey had been taken. ‘That 
work was, however, begun under the au- 
thority of an Act of Parliament. He had 
objec ted to it on a former occasion, and 
he had then been left alone in his oppos'- 
tion. But, said the right hon. Baronet, 
a sum of 7,0002. had been expended upon 
the works, without the Government 
coming to Parliament for authority to 
expend the money. If the bon. ona 
would look into the Act of Parliament, 
would find that the persons poss« ney of 
certain wharfs at that place, gave them 


ace { 
case to 
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i up to the naval department. The Ad- | a sumot 40,000/. v cl 
f miralty, therefore, no longer required the | timates for buildine 
e Dock- yard at Leith It had the before | Gattle p. In th 
V determined to sell the premises, though | of the era 
5 they were not sold yet, In Consequence of | was : in | 
the depreciation of property, which, ywing | pl dine 
e to various circumstances, into which it was | if, there! | 
(| unnecessary to ent ry hi id paiae taken | eround t ay 
e place at Leith. !f the Adm h ud | 5 oted tl s 
pushed the sale of those premises s, instead | po Lin th 
l. of receiving 20,0000. for them, which they | that h Id | ble ton 
were worth, they would not have received ls 'y the right h 
0 for them at present halfthat money. This}the right hon. B 
- sum of 7 0004., therefore, ought to be con-] trouble of looki for it 
= sidered as an advance of money nia le by | le wou find the bala 
i the Government until the sale of the pre-| year [829 drawn up in 
dl mises. ‘There was another point in the}the fact which he had 
speech of the right hon. Baronet to which | must also delend th 
( he wished to call the attention of the Com- | tuallin | ag 
d mittee. The right hon. Baronet had said, | right hon. Baronet, tor tl 
is that there had been expended on the] not have been justified 1 
= works at Woolwich 320,0002., although | than 210,000/. last year. 
184,000/. only had been voted: for them.] of that sum was required 
h Now the omens of the expenditure above | of varris road | 
si the grant of Parliament was by no means} price there, accou 
of so large as the right hon. Baronet repre- | for t \ ] 
rT sented, and arose from causes which atf-} too, had | emplor 
forded a sufficient justification for it. ‘Th | ran t 
d work at Woolwich, on which this expen-| 2d. ] u O tt 
< diture had mainly taken place, was nota | victuallis iht 
7" new work. Jt was a wharf wall, of which | putation | 
q- it had been found Inecessary to alter the | ralty of Vv As t 
10 direction, because it created an accumu- | ber of 1 to be emp 
it, lation of mud, and thus impeded the na- was the confident 
‘i vigation of the Thames. In the course of | Government, on thi rl 
W the work, the dilapidated state of the wall | th editerran to | 
V of Woolwich-yard became apparent. In| that mun! from. 
i the papers lodged in the Adi miralty, the| 27,000 men. They had: 
ts right hon. Baronet would find remon-| that reduction, becau 
to strance after remonstrance issued by the | quite ar d when t! ( 
) Admiralty, insisting that no money save | carry their it on 
to What was absolutely necessary should be } not to b sotten, tl 
laid out on that work. It was only last} the > vi 
ct summer that part of the wallat Woolwich | ch Jess than 
ry had given way; and it was deemed ne- spent, so th 
yn cessary to proceed with the greatest rapid- 0,0002. in ( 
at ity in getting it built up above high-water] sum fad ngt been ‘} 
i mark, inasmuch as it cost 50/7. a week in | mained | 
ul pumping the water out whilst the work | avy purp o whicl 
nd was erecting below t level of the river.| of the Crown micht 
si Now, if the Kadadcalty could provide for { 1 Che right honourable | 
et, - that expense out of the age regate amount | plated the dr out of 
on of the Estimates voted for the naval ser-| contemplated, best tl 
‘nt vice of the year, he thought that they] 280,0002, aboy a 
to were justified in so doing. The observa-| ma of | year. 
et tions which the right hon. Baronet had | Gentleman doubted the e 
he made on the charge of 26,0002. for build- | st nt, he would refei 
ol ing a ship of the line at Bombay, admit- | miralty balance-sheet for | 
em ted of an easy answer. Inthe year 1829,! was, therefore, now im th 
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surplus of 280,0007 
purposes, and as the right hon. 


now asked for 280,000/. more 


destined for naval 
Baronet 


than was 


voted last vear, the Estimates for the Navy 
this year exceeded the Estimates for the 
Navy last vear by no less a sum _ than 


560.0002. The mode in which the 
Estimates were formerly 


spicuous; but 


Navy 
drawn up, was 
clear and per the mode In 
which they were drawn up at present, was 
so fantastic, that it 
nake a correct, nay, he 


+ 


authority of the 


was impossible to 


would even add, 
right hon. Ba- 


Vi ible abstrac 


himself, an inte 

thon Ta loani | ql } ro wa nt 
tnuem. i€@ caeniec that there was any 
thingin the Act passed last year which could 
justify the construction which the right 
Baronet had put upon it, that it 
nt upon the Adwiirs ilty to separate 
Victualline Board 


’ 


As the Es- 


on the 
roret 


hon. was 
incumbe 
the expenditure of the 
from that of the Admiralty. 


timates were drawn up this year, it was 
impossible to tell what the expense of 
maintaining the 32,000 men, which the 


called upon to vote, 
Indeed Estimates 
confused, 
had miss 


Committee was now 
would amount to. 
were drawn up in a manner so 
that even the right hon. B 

taken the ageregate amoun “A them. 
There should have been none palpable 
and paramo unt advantace to h ie justi- 
fied such a «net as the present yf el 
the ordinary mode of drawing up the Es- 
timates. The right hon. Baronet had 
stated, that he had saved some superan- 
nuations to the by paying several 
of the individuals employed in the dock- 
yards, not by annual salaries, but by 
daily wages. ‘He supposed that the richt 
hon. Baronet was correct in the Jaw which 
he had laid down on that point; but he 
begg¢ed to know where the right hon. Ba- 
ronet found inthe Statute anything that 
warranted him in saying that ‘a superan- 
nuation did not belong to a 
salary of ligd. paid weekly, 
though it did belong to a satary of 1502. 
paid quarterly ? According to this mode 
of reasoning, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miraltvy would not be entitled to a super- 
annuation if the hon. member 
for Middiesex were to move and carry his 
motion, that instead of beme paid 5, 007, 
a year he should receive 132, 13s. 113d. 
per day. In that case, the righthon. Ba- 
ronet would, on his own pee siple, have 
no right, on his retirement, to the pen- 
sion secured by Parliament to the holders 
of high and efficient offices, The right 


the 
o LLIL 


aronet 


+ fF 1°e7 
country, 


allowance 


1497, 19s. 
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hon. Baronet had told the Committee, that 
he had saved fifty-six oftices in the dock- 
yards. He had looked through the Esti- 
mates, and could not find those reduc- 
tions out ; perhaps the right hon, Baronet 
would be good enough to point them out 
tohim. Though some reductions might 
have been made in the salaries of clerks 
with 150/. a year, he found that the sa- 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
still remained at its old amount of 5,000/, 
a year, This appeared to him singular 
indeed. He recollected, that in a speech 
which the right hon. Baronet had made 
from the Opposition side of the House last 
vear, he had said, that if there was on 


| salary more than another which required 


reduction, it was the salary of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. ‘* What reason is 
there,” asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
“that the father of my noble friend, th: 
member for Northamptonshire, should 
have received a salary of only 3,000/. a 
year, as First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
that mv Lord Melville should now receive 
5,0001. a year as holder of the same office 
in a time of profound peace?” He did 
expect, remembering this observation, that 
the right hon. Baronet would have felt 1 
due to himself to have begun any reduc- 
tions which he might. deem it expedient to 
make his own department, by the re- 
duction of his own salary. He did ex- 
pect that the declarations which the right 


hon. Baronet had made on that side of 


‘the House would have turned out some- 


quence, 
| mation. 


| was vlad that the right hon. 


thing better than vague effusions of el 

or fine specimens of noisy decla- 
As a public man, however, and 
acting on public grounds, he (Sir G. Clerk 
ound —e 


i! not made any reduction in the salary ot 


| might, perhaps, | 


that hich office, and he hoped mat thi 
ight hon. Baronet would live long to en- 
ioy both the sag and the office. He 
e told by the right hon 


4 ess eferred the con- 
| 


Baronet, that 


| sideration of the amount of his salary to 


the Committee which was then sitting up- 
stairs upon salaries in general. Jut af 
such were the principles on which th 

members of the present Government wert 

acting, why h: 1d the y not acted up to th 

principle which citi profe ‘ssed? For in- 
stanee, in the case of the Chancellor of 
Ireland, why had een r not referred his 
salary to the same Committee, instead o! 
settling it upon theirown authority? 7 
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| likewise found that they had reduced tli 
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salary of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
twenty- five per cent: but they had done 
more, they had reduced the dignity of the 
office. The Secretary to the Admiralty 
was not at present in Parliament, although 
that officer generally had held a seat the 

He did not know thi it the Secretary tc ae it 
Board micht not be in Parliament next 
week, but dese he was not at present. 
Then, again, as to the office of President 


of the Board of Trade: one of the redue- | 


tions for which the present Ministers had 
taken credit was, that though the 
dent of the Board of Trade was entitled 


totwosalaries, as — ling the offices of Pre- | 


sident of the Board Trade and of 
ter of the Mint, bea only received one sa- 
e } 


lary. That reculation, he begged leave to | 


say, was of long standing. ‘The rec 
tion which had been made, of two Com- 
missioners of the Navy, who had been 
superann vated, he did not dis ipprove of, 


] 
The declaration of the First Lord of the 


Admiralty was, that wheneverthey found an | 


office to be useless, they abolis! ed it forth- 
with, and granted the one a superan- 
nuation. On this principle they had acted 
in some cases, where the —_ ion was 
uncalled for, and the office, in his 

nion, absolute irs necessary for me efter ase 
management of the public service, as in 
the i instance of Mr. Tucker, the Surv vor 
of the Navy, who now received a st 


‘ 


annuation of 666/. a year, and whose ser- | 


vices would have been cheaply pr rchas dd 
at his former salary of 10007. : he con 
duct of the present Administration, in re 

versing the economical arrangements aie ich 

the late Government had made with re-| 
spect tothe Commissioners at Bermudaand | 
at Jamaica, was, in his opinion, highly ob- | 
jectionable. It happened that in the 
course of last year the Commissioner at 
Bermuda was obliged to resien his situa- 
tion, and to return home, on account of 
ill ng 

tion, the late Government had ordered th 
Ses elon at Jamaica to repair to 
Bermuda, and perform tl 
Offices. No sooner had the present Ad- 

ministration attained power, | than they | 
ordered the 





pore cae 
Instead of filling up his situa- 
| 


} : ° . | 
1e duties of both 


new Commissioner to act at Bermuda; 
and this, too, was done by a Government 
which professed a wish to get rid of pa- | 
tronage. 


Commissioner at Jamaica to j th: 
return to his old post, and appointed aie 


He would not enter, upon this | f 
occasion, into the question which had been | tion of machinery. 
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80 often discussed, as to whether the Trea- | hon. 


a | 


Baronet to go down 


9 


Ae 


pore Mic har was asi 
| He jouer it was not a 
este -a singular tore fit 
| | en hel by 1 Vl hit 4 
!now a member of his M { 
.tm nt who thou t it 
cul thatthough he was a < 
| his n, which made it 
1} had not taken t} \ ) 
th cr the | ilar { 
avainst him \ ( 
i tim vl i th i h | ( 
ofthe . fraud w r ( 
hap} ied, that wh Mr. \ \ 
a ed A te th ( , a] (| f 
aep tment « f ( 
sum than 20,0002, v S( 
vertine to the redu of t 
Sjoners one a { | i d | 
naval Commissi¢ 1 h had 
in the Victualline Board, he cot 
it in very strone terms, l I; 
the Government 1 | 
wanted to send a Commis 
out-ports? But though the 
| 
ministration had reduced these t 
cers, they had created a new « 
the Ives Th ] r d 
countant-general to the ] cd: 
nicht hon. Baronet opp had p! 
wn private Secretary, \ ho | 
Assistant- iry to th 
mittee, in that office, over the h 
the old servants of the publi N 
1 Adm trati which pl 
i 
] ? 
rd y : _ 
traoy 1s y beha : | 
to find fault wi he indi 
been aq ted to that « 
that he \ fully pete 
Il the dut {} but he v 
tain, that t] it hon 
retained his seat onthe Opposit 
ind tl lat Admin { 
Sine office, and such an a 
the right h Gentlem 
| called it a scandalous job. 
to the 1 tion of the fiftv-si 
the dock-vards, he had bet 
Committee that | coul 
t} hi -SIX Ou rs 1 > 
hat an y ! parties wh 
dism1 d fic i th Se Val Is W 
he most scientific ¢ ers w! 
them; and this, too 
ro hon. Gentleman had put o 
imates a charee of 60,0007. 
hi Ife bere 
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satisly himself 


vards himself, and to 
importance of 


pets 
some ol 
It he did that, he was certain that the right 
yuld si 


some of the off 


i? e ' 
mat mspection ol the 


* 41 Cane aghich | coglieed 
the offices evhich he had reduced, 
’ 
t 


- 


hon. Baronet we on find out the ne- 





cessity -of replacing cers 


whom he had removed. As to the 
uUnoun of the right hon. Baronet’s Esti- 
mates, the right hon. Baronet had told 
them, th it was impossible to make an 

stract of his Estimate yas to compare 
it with the abstract of last year’s Esti- 
mates; but he had accomplished that | 
impossibility ; he had made out an ab- 
stract of the Estimates of the present year, 


ppy to communicate it to 
sitll t, if he would only 
to cast his eyes upon 
ed last year 


the neht hon. 

is +] | er 
do him the honom 
it. The Government had ask 











fora sum of 5,500,0602. for the service of 
the Navy. In Estimates of the late 
Government, the abstract was at the be- 
einning, but in the right hon. Baronet’s 
avstract it Was | ul in tae aniddi . at page 
25 of the Estimat e total amount 
of the present Estimate for the Naval 
head of the service, was 1,657,0002. while 
last vear it was 4,296,0002. The increase 

on the pi nt Estimate, therefore, \ 
SL. ow, with rezard tothe victual- 
line Estimate, there was no abstract at all 
of that, and it was th yre Impossible to 
li, by the right hon. Baronet’s Estimate 
the ¢ ‘ amount of tl o” CX- 
| Se if ho ! ab- 
stract himself, and by this it appeared, 
total amount of the present Esti- 
t] v1 iallinge d partm it was 

f Last wit was 1,198,000/ 
C4 sent i imate exceeded that 
of last year by 19,0002. The erand total 
of the Navy Estimates for the last yea 
W 5 49551 t the gra i tot il ot 
\ ie tes ry 1 S iroWwas 
7 ), \ nus, as i had lr dy 
ited, ther s an exeess of 2 00,0001, 
beyond the n of 286,0002. which the last 
Ministers had saved, which was d¢ ited 
in the Excheque and which the pre nt 
Min meant ly to their own pur- 

! ) ] 4 
| ! { Suyj u4 y aig 1 A ob To 
( d t i lustimat by the end of the 
, they would have pent 566,000/ 
more than t} pi decessors in oilice. 
Ilavine made this statement to the House, 


he bezved it to be understood, that he did 
not object to the amount of the right hon. 
Baronet’s Estimate, but to the manner in 


which the Estimate was drawn, and also 


| he would answer the right hon. 


‘COMMONS} 





>| it without the it 


| him as 


| the 
compared with the salary of 
| compared with the salary o 


| 
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by | to the manner in which it had been intro- 
duced by the 


right hon. Baronet. 

Sir J. Graham could not help admiring 
the playfulness and good humour with 
which the right hon. Baronet had treated 
this subject, and assured the House, that 
Baronet in 
the same tone. First, let him notice the 
observations of the right hon. Baronet 
vhich were directed toward him person- 
ally. ‘The right hon. Baronet had thought 
it necessary to allude to what he 
| Graham) had said, while on the other side 
of the House, with regard to the salary of 
the first Lord of the Admira ulty, and had 
asked him, whether he still retained the 
opinion which he then expressed. In reply 
to this question, he had to assure the right 
hon. Baronet and the House, that his opi- 
nion on the subject had undergone no 
alteration; and further, that it not 
owing to any omission on his part that his 
salary had not been reduced. He had 
alreac dy s as he was sure the Hons 
would re¢ ihe. that the salaries of all the 
ministerial officersin Parliament were under 
the consideration of a Committee. Under 
these circumstances, and considering that 
he was not the most proper person to fix 
the amount of his own s alary, the amount 
of that salary remained unchanged; but 
he | : the House, that he 


(Sir J. 


Was 


state von 


vexged to assure 


,; should consider any salary which might b: 
| awarded to him as larger than any humb: 


The hon. 


rvices of his could ‘deserve. 
| assigned the reason 


Baronet had himself 


hy the salary of the oflice of Secretary to 
the Admiralty had been para The 
individual holding it was not a Member ot 


the House, and conse qin ate. Ministers had 


| | thought themselves justifiec d in dealing with 


nterventh ‘a preliminary 
inquiry by a Committee. The Secretary 
himself, he was h: 'PPY to add, was perfectly 
satisfied with the reduction that h: id been 
made. The hon. Baronet had alluded to 
what he (Sir J. Graham) had said respect 
ng the noble Viscount who had prec ded 
First Lord of the Admiralty. | 
was true that he had argued that, consider- 
ing the difference in the value of mon 

lary of that noble Viscount, 


n ol 


wh 
his predeces 
, was too laree: but he was sure thie 
right hon. Baronet would do him the just! 
torecollect, that the main point upon which 
he had objected to the s 


sors 


alary received by 
Lord Melville was, that, alone with that 
salary, the noble Lord held a valuable 
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sinecure patent place in Scotland. The | could state, that he be! 
yreat principle for which he had contended | of his hon. friend, and th 
on the other side of the House,-—a princi- lhe had at led to t 

ple from which he had not departed on this | department, would | 

side of the House,—was, that when an in- | of very bene! rest hi 
dividual! held a sinecure offiee, and an office | charged the lat O 

to which duties and a salary were attached, | tion to econom! 

the emoluments of suchan individtial oucht had | he woul 

to abate, like half-pay; and that oflicers all cas hich ts i} 

who were in full pay ought not to hold | attached to offices, ther i 
civil situations with salaries. He had said, | Ad n more tel 

that, while they deprived a poor offic ar han the | 

of 1704. a year, they ought not to allow was. | Cio | 
an officer, who had 6,0001. a year as] bad with dl 

Secretary of State, to drew his fall pay. | pertect « isten 

He repeated now the opinion which he had | they had e | 

given on the occasion alluded to by the } right h Baror h 

right hon. Baronet,—namely, that it was | for doine with 

not decent for Lord Melville to enjoy the t fthe N The right 
salary of First Lord of the Admiralty in | isserted hy 

conjunction with the emolument of almuch me Ir to] | 
sinecure office in Scotland. ‘This was the | possibly t thror 

chief point on which he had relied, although | best: authority f 

he had not waved the other point, which, | hon. B ret \ i 

whether he was right or wrong with regard | ant! v was the aut 

to it, was certainly a debateable point at | manv ) filled the offi . 
least. For the rest, then, the salary of the | ably as la wud 

First Lord of the Admiralty was, with other | labours hod id to 

salaries, under the consideration of a Com- | rig Baro | 

mittee, and he would make no further ob- | sides were not ve 

servation upon it, except that whatever re- | the \\ special 4 

duction that Committee micht propose, he | th l whe 

should most cheerfully accede to the pro- I shy not t uty t 
position. His conduct in this matter was | seq tly, all effi 

before the House and the country, and by | were p med the p 

the House and the country he was willing | He 1 can f 
to be judged, whether there had been any | Bare 

thine mercenary or inconsistent in that | missi of it 

conduct. The next objection of the nieht | night hie Bar 

hon. Baronet was levelled against the | mi er of Ber 

arrangement which the Government had j of the last 

made with regard to the Treasurer of the | vernment had appoint 

Navy. His right hon. friend who filled | act ‘ Con 

that office was present, and would be ready | Jamaica v ( 

to give an account of this matter. Allow | when | pt 

him, however, to observe, that the only | ago, re wa 1a 

question for the House to decide upon was, | Bermuda and a Commi } 
whether the duties of that office were or were | The Commis 

not eiticiently discharged? If they were, | home sic! L sul 

the Government had saved the country, by | he had not re rec 4 AP 
thisarrangement, 2,0002.ayear. Ashe and | ham) came into o 

his right hon. colleagues had contended, | question of the n 

on the other side of the House, that the | filled up the office. 1 
Office might be arranged, so they had | hon. Baronet had falle: 

arranged it when they came into office. | ant mis-statement, t 
He repeated, that the only question was, | J. Graham) had suj h 
whether by that arrangement the duties of | missioner for Jamar 
the office were efficiently performed. Hej] statement the right t 
had some knowledge upon this matter, and | founded a charg in of 
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cesirous of patronage 
of not hesitating to gratify his desire at the | 
public expense. Now what was the fact? 
The fact was, that the 
Jamaica, re lative of a gallant 
been appointed 


ae 
WhO Was a 


officer opposite, had only 


two ah aud was not entitled to any 
superannuation, He need hardly say, 
therefor », that that gentleman had not 
been sup ‘rannuated, In making the ap- 
pointment which he had made, be had 


e believed 
A gallant 


and 


he in hi Is conscien¢ 


proceeded as 
to have proceeded, 


1 1 
he ought 
officer, whose wounds, and 

] } : 4 
ears, entitled him to the 


= 
ernment,—-he was sure that he 


rvices, 

need 

rs fein. | , eo 

Oniy mention the name of the gallant 
’ ’ ? 

ie alluded, and the 

this ob- 


sher—had 


r 
7 1] 
House would 


servation, he meant 


ry 
reaauy concur in 


~ 
~ 
pod 


been offered him a frigate soon after 
he came into. ofhe Cantain Usher, 


Commissioner of 


notice of 


| desireable 


1,  ® &- al ] , a 
however, toid him that he was unfit to go | 


to sea; that he was oppressed by hi 

wounds, and that his sufierines and con- 
stitution required another climate. Upon 
this represent: ion, he had thought that 
he was performing only an act of fairness 
and of justice to a gallant man, in ap- 
pointing Captain Usher, there being no | 
chai superannuation, to the post 





| “ 


| ed with which were very intricate 


wh sioner Inelis had resigned. 
So c] e, for his love of patron- | 
age, his ¢ re of influenee, and his not 
hesitating to burthen the country with an 
unnecessary charge. From this subject 
the right hon. Baronet had py ded to 
mnimadvert pon the alterations wh 1 had 
been made in the victualline department 
Now, the theory for which he had con- 
1 nded O11 t] ( tl Si ! of ft Hlouse,— 
a theory which had found abundantly 
confirmed even by the little experience he 
had had,—was, that the best security 
which the publie had for the good conduct 
of its servants was undivided responsi- 
bility. Upon coming into oflice, he had 


found two medical Commissioners, and, 





considering that number just the most 
improp r one, and finding that one of 
them was re uy to resign, it had been 
thought proper not to fll up the vacancy 
which this resiznation mad The right 

hon. Baronet had asked, “ what will you 
do with one medical Commissioner, when 





sf” He 


There 


you want to send to the 
would tell the right hon. 
were two surgeons a 
tached to Greenwich 


outport 


Baronet. 








| 


§ COMMONS} 


ind influence, and | services would be available on any such 
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occasion as that to which the right hon. 
Baronet had alluded. Now he ean he 


| perfectly willing that the character of his 


administration of naval affairs should | 


| judged o f by the propricty or the alle 0- 


| pric tv of 


kg 


that single circumstance with 
egard to the Vic tualling Board which the 
oa hon. Baronet had so unjustly stig- 
It did so happen, that, by the 
constitution of the Board, the deputy- 
chairman was chairman of accounts ; and, 


without meaning the slizitest disrespect 


i the gallant me mabiors of 


J 
and als 


| Commissioner of 


ne physician at- | However, he had soon found, 
ital, and their | tain other places was altogether incom- 


he must say, that if 
that profession 
3S fit for any one service than for 
another, that service was, presiding ovet 
public accounts. The Chairman was old, 
was entitled to superannuation and to his 
pay, and it was thought that it would be 
that he should retire. The 
rentleman to whose appointmc nt the 
right bon. Baronet had alluded had been 
Secretary to the cash departme nt of the 

Board. When he into 
he applied to two near relatives of his 
ho were attached to public d parts n ot, 
,—and te ling thein 
had been called 


to naval ; centlemen, 


vere le 


Caine othce, 


—they were his uncles 
1 
] 


thathe, without experience, 


to an ofhce of great importance, connect- 
accounts, 
—accounts which, from the reports of that 
House, he had reason to believe had been 
by no means well managed,—telling them 
this, he had entreated them to name to 
him some gentleman upon whom he could 
rely,—some gentleman of tried skill, and 
rience, and integrity, promising them 
that he would appoint such gentleman his 
ir ate Secretary. His two relatives con- 
curred in naming the gentleman to whom 
ie’ right hon. Baronet had referred; that 
centleman, moreover, had been favourably 
mentioned in the report “a the Com- 
missioners for keeping the publi »accounts, 
in reports of Committees of 
that Scien, In making this appoint- 
ment, however, he had been misled. He 
had thought that the private Secretary of 
ver first Lord of the Admiralty would b: 
able, without inconvenience, to fill another 
place besides. And why had he thought 
so? How had he been led into this 
mistake ? It was because the private Se- 
cretary of his predecessor had been a 
the Victualling Board, 
other place besid 
that to re- 


xDD, 
es 


and had held some 
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patible with the office of private Secretary | 
to the first Lord of the Admiralty; and | 
the moment in which he made ths dis- | 
covery, he had dismissed the gentleman, 
and placed him in a situation for which 
he knew that gentleman was competent ; 
although, by taking this course, he entailed 
on himself much additional labour—and | 
that, too, labour which he feared that, 
from his inexperience, he might uot dis- 
charge as efficiently as it ought to be. He 
appealed, therefore, to the House, whether | 
he was not justified in this. He appealed 
to the House whether this was such a 
transaction as, if it had occurred while he 
was on the other side of the House, he 
should have stigmatized as a scandalous 
job? Let him tell the right hon. Baronet, 
hat the transactions which he had felt it 
his duty to bring under the notice of the 
House, while he sat on the benches oppo- 
site, were of a very different character to 
this. With respect to the contract with | ; 
the inhabitants of Leit! 1, he had pressed 
for the completion of that contract. ne 
had taken this course, because he thought 
the contract was a special contract, and 
that, having been once entered into, it 
would have been unjust not to complete | ! 
it. True it was, that he had considered 
it, and that he did now consider it, to be 
one of the most improvident bargains that | 
had ever been entered into; but it was 
now too late io consider that: 1thad been | 
entered into, and ought, in his es 
to be completed. The objections which 
he had made to other works were not on 
the score of their not being useful; and! 
in demonstrating the utility of them, 
therefore, the right hon. Baronet had 
answered the case which he had laid be- 
fore the Committee. He had objected to} ' 
such works having been undertaken and 
carried on without the sanction and with- 
out the knowledge of that House, a pro- 
ceeding which no Government could justi- 
fy before the House of Commons. The 
very existence of some of the works had 
not been communicated to the House of 
Commons. Now, with regard to the 
works at Weovel, he had moved for an 
account of the sums of money which had 
heen voted by Parliament for defraying the 
expenses of the works at Weovel, and 
also of the sums which had been ex- 
pended on those works, which was as 
follows: 


In 1827 the sum voted £1430, expended €2,592 
1828 . o nit ° . 14, 0395 








beet ( xp raed on those 
ho suns for that 
te ner for was ae tit wasul 


"y1 . } ry .f£ Pp 1; 
e sanction of Farl 


nee the other nie 


ig drawn in 'th 1S mi nn 


ittached to the 





~ 


erized—and he appealed to the 


omge ose 





impossib “i » to eine a 


ency, if tl they kad obtained only such 
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4 1 
a supply as could cover ODVIOUS and 


aan eee 1 er 
1umerated wants? He would tell the 
l4 ‘ ? 4 1 - sate : ‘ 
right hon. Baronet what any constitutional 
ee Seen Be ; 5 } } 
nistry would do. ‘They would do one 
? a 
of two thine’s :—they would come down to 


that House, explain Ge emenTeney vy, and 


ask for extraordinary aid; or, if Parlia- 

ment were not sitting, they woul 

and cowardly Minis 

incur the necessary expense on their own 

nite semble the Parliament 

thout loss of time, and take the Commons 
ie e] 3 Ps | ee 


of England into their councils. This d ne, 


did not 


wv 
—;" 
-~ 


would be indemnified if they were 
} en Bt 


found to have acted rivht; ane lif they had 
acted wrong,they would meet with the fate 


hey deserved, by being spurned by the 
is@, an 5 aS a necessary Cons Q lence. 
dismissed from their ofl bv the ¢ wn 


. 1 ° se . ‘ - 
Such, in his humble opinion, woulr 








ne conc of a constitt itio Mn istry ; 
Lhe | no hesitation in rec- 
tifyine—as he believed he was in duty 
bound to rectifv—every thine which he 
wrong, without reference to any pro- 
pective emergency. [He knew that he 
had given the right hon. Baronet an ad- 
vantare by producing, for the first time, 
all ¢ imat whic , at the frst Qiance, id 
{ pear to | on of th clearest. 
Yet, after much dcliberation, he could 
state with confidence, that if the House 
would pass it, insist upon this estimate 
being drawn in the same way for the fu- 
tu nd then, in ¢ vy sub it year, 


e 
: a 
, ,Y } i¢ ry ] , , 1: ny , 
compare the items, and demand how each 
1 


indiy idual sum had been expended, every 
hon. Gentleman oun be able hence 
forward to understandthe Navy Estimates 
which was more, he believed, hon many 
hon. Gentlemen could say he had been 
able to do in former years. This had 
been his principal object: and if it were 
effect iy -OHVIONS « quel would | ® 
facility of el king abuses, and of pre- 
venting the misapplication of the Sup; ies. 
lf he were to go out of office to-morrow 


hould have the consolation of eta 
had applied a remedy to such 


abuses for the future: and to effect this 
was far more cone Sin is his taste and 
disposition, than to indulge in useless re- 


lid not mean to say 
estimate was without 
r these, he could not 


the wood eftects 


mson TOSe, as he had 
rred to, to express his belief, that 
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it was within the power of one individual 


competently to discharge the duties of 


those offices which he had the honour to 
hold _— The duties of the Trea 
surer to the Navy consisted in a general 
superv ision of all that passed in his office- 
of an examination into the accounts of the 
several pay-offices, and of the warrants, 
from a neglect of which the public had 
suffered very seriously. His duty was also 
to examine the balances, and to check 
the mode in which the accounts were kept. 
=~ office of Treasurer of the Navy had 
been greatly changed since last year. Be- 
fore last year there had been a P aymastel 
of the Navy, who pe rformed many of the 
duties which he maintained the Treasure: 
himself should discharge. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had alluded to the want of super- 
inte swe on the part of the Treasurer ; 
und he must admit, that the hon. Baronet 
would mm justified in complaining, if the 
Treasurer did not give that attention and 
examination to the accounts which was 
necessary to the public service. The hon. 
Baronet had asked, whether the Treasurer 
of the Navy got rid of the responsibility 
with respect to pecuniary matters, and 
whether that also was thrown on the per- 
son who should perform the minor duties 
of the office? ‘To this he answered, that, 
as Treasurer, he should get rid of no part 
whatever of the responsibility that ever 
attached to the ies e, and that the office: 
alluded to had no responsibility as to 
money matters. He had no means of di 
frauding the public, and therefore no se- 
Cc curity was expecte .d from him; whilst the 
cashiers, having pecuniary responsibility, 
were bisaonil to give the public ample secu- 
rity. Having stated the manner in which 
it was intended that the minor duties ot 
the office should be discharged, he though 
he might appeal to the right hon. Gent 
man who pre ceded him in office (Mr. F. 
Lewis), whether m ny of the duties of the 
Treasurer might not be performed by an 
assistant, without the Paymaster? Hi 
would put it to the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether some of those duties ought not 
rather to be performed by such an officer 
than by a Paymaster? The right hon. 
Gentleman had experience, and knew 
whether the minor duties might not be 
performed by a clerk; and whether it was 
worth while for the public, that a person 
holding such a situation as that of Tre 
surer of the Navy should perform such 
unimportant duties. Many of those duties 
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Treasurer of the Navy. This observation 


brought him to the consideration of the 
alteration which had taken place in the 


office last year. He and those with whom 
he acted, when at the other side of the 
House, always maintained that the ofiice 
of Treasurer of the Navy might be joined | 
with some other office, and that the Pay- 
master should be retained. 


which was always manifested by it to retain 
parliamentary patronage, abolished the 
effective office, that cf Paymaster, and 
entailed upon the Treasurer the perform- 
ance of duties which, if he 
lowed to use the expression, were below a 
the rank of the officer holding such a r 

sponsible situation. There were a ' 
minor details, however, which could not 


micht be al- 





be performed by the Treasurer, and should | 


be performed by aclerk. By the arrange- 
ment of last year, 
to the pub lic was resisted. By the ar- 
rangement now made, there would be a 
saving to the public of 2,0007. a vear-— 
minus, perhaps, a small sum of 200/., as 
an addition of salary to the officer who 
performed the minor duties. Of his own 
performance of the duties of the office it 


would not become him to speak. Per- | 
tent to |} 


haps he might not be found comps 
perform those dutics. in did assure the 
House, however, that he had an earnest 
desire to discharge them; and, though he 
might not succeed, he was sure oe many 
other individuals might be found who 
were adequate to the discharge of the 
duties which properly belonged to th 





othee of Treasurer of the Navy, as wel o 


as the duties belonging to the other of! 
he had the honour of holding. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis, having been 
directly appealed to, felt himself called 
upon to trespass on the House for a few 
minutes. He would pass by the allusion 
made to the arrangement of last year, 
the subject was then very fully discussed, 
and would come at once to the footing on 
which the office was now placed, being 
held by the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
P. Thomson) in conjunction with another 
very important office. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would concur with 
him when he said, that the office which he 
held must give full occupation to his time 
and thoughts. He admitted that a con- 
siderable part of the duties of the office 


’ 





A EY 
{1 EB. @ d§ 
did not require the attendance of such a 
re sponsible servant of the public as the 


The late Go- 
vernment, however, with the anxious desire 


variety wai 


a proposal for a saving | 
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- Treasurer of the Navy were of minoi 
importance, and he did not dispute that 
ithe right hon. Gentleman might occupy 
| a portion of his time in the discharge of 
j the most important duties, and exercise a 
\ person 
Is so conversant with accounts, and one so 
| « ompetent to understand them, as the 

cht hon. Gentleman no doubt was, 
‘led to see that all was going 
to preve nt any abuses: but 


useful control over the accounts. 


meee be enal 
ae t},] 

On SMCOoTHIN 

the country conid not expect that the 
ofiice of Treasurer of the Navy would 
always be filled by 
Althouch the 


a person so competent. 


rranzement which had been 


made was not precist he what he should 
1 - 
ha sugee sted, vet he could not avoid 





as glad the ancient and 
Treasurer of the Navy 
had not been abolished, not because the 


that he v 
| 


saving, 


honourable othee ot 





lu be 7 ? 
office was ancient and honourable merely, 
but aiso because It was important If the 
1 


Preasurer of the Navy was not a respon- 
ible soon ok now? hy h 5 ee = 
sie person, Known Hy his character in 


and if the House ever should 


that House, 
be unwise enouch to trust the discharge 
of the duties of the office, and the large 
‘essarily under the con- 
trol of the Treasurer of the Navy, to any 
person of a lower class than hitherto filled 
the office, many vears would not elapse 
before the House and the country would 


Suim Of money ne 





: 4 1 . ® 
have occasion to regret such a course of 
procect 


o, country was now at 
peace, but it should be prepared for a war 


again; and when that event took place, 


considering the important interests con- 





| fided to the Pre ure , he hoped the House 
| would ney be induced to trust the per- 
| formance of those duties to the senior 
ion erk of the Treasurer’s department. ‘No 

‘e | dou nt, the duty might be partly 

| dischareed by the right hon. Gentleman, 

|and the other part by the senior clerk of 
lthe Treasurer’s department. That indi- 

| vidual had now to execute nine-tenths of 
| the duties formerly performed by the Pay- 

| 


master of the Navy He did not deny 


that there was a creat deal of th ‘ordinary 
pondence of the office which the 
right hon. Gentleman need not attend to; 
but yet he did not think that the whole 

ht to be thrown on the 
senior clerk. ‘The person who now per- 
formed what were called the minor duties 
was highly respectable, intelligent, and 
competent, but the Treasurer could not 
always depend upon having such a man at 
Besides, there were ques- 


ecortl 


Col responds nce oueg 


| his dispos: il. 
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lions as to prize 
wages, involving points of law, 
constantly under consideration ; 


coming 
and as 


these questions arose in many cases out of | 


claims made by seamen, it was important 
to see that the claimants had what was 
due to them, and that their rights were 

carefully, fairly, and honourably examined 
into. ‘These were amongst the duties of 
the office, and he mi ght be permitted to 
say, that duties so important should be dis- 
charged by an individual somewhat above 
a chance clerk. If the duties of the office 
were to be performed by the senior clerk, 
he hoped some addition would be made to 
that officer’s salary, to enable the ‘Trea- 


surer at all times to secure the services of 


acompetent person. ‘These observations 
he made upon the understanding that the 
arrangement now made was not one ofa 
transitory character. 

Mr. Hume reminded the House, that it 
had been entertained for some time past 
by a kind of interlude. The dise — 
as to the oftice of Treasurer of the Navy 
might have been very proper when the 
vote was called for for the Navy Pay- 
ofhice ; but, on this occ asion, it only took 
off attention from a subject far more im- 
portant. Afterthe statements of the right 
hon. Baronet who now brought forward the 
Estimates, and the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
George Clerk) who formerly submitted 
them to the House, he (Mr. Hume) was 
most anxious disiinctly to ex 
nion. ‘The right hon. Baronet below him 
(Sir George Clerk) had, as he conceived, 
very adroitly led away and engrossed the 
attention of the House, by entering into a 
number of mimor details as to the Esti- 
mates laid before the House. In order to 
show that his attention was not to be led 
away, he could assure the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that he could not jump to the 
conclusion which the right hon. Baronet 
had done, as to the imperfections and in- 
accuracies which appeared in the new Esti- 
mates, and the unsatisfactory manner in 
which they were prepared. If he knew 
any thing of what an estimate ought to 
be, it should inform them what they were 
called upon to vote, the amount, and what 
purpose it was to be applied to. ‘This was 
what an estimate ought to be; but, if he 
understood rightly what had fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir James Gra- 


is opi- 


press hi 


salne 


ham), for a series of years the Members of 


that House had been the dupes of fal- 
lacious accounts and statements Jaid be- 


money, and arrears of 
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fore them by Ministers. If the Com- 
mons of England could not depend 

the matters laid before them by Minis- 
ters — if they could not place implicit 
confidence in the accounts and returns 
laid before them, there was an end to 
all security for the public. He was not to 
be told that it was for the convenience of 
this or that department that the misappli- 
cation of the public money, now disclosed 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
take place. He was not to be told that 
such a misapplication might be necessary 
in the exigency of a war. There was no 
war since the misapplication had taken 
place, and no reason was given to justil’y 
proceedings so contrary to Jaw and to the 
custom of Parliament. He hoped the 
House would not run away from this sub- 


| ject, as it appeared it had done, by thie 


cheers which followed the conclusion of 
the right hon. Baronet’s (Sir George 
Clerk’s) speech. That right hon. Baronet 
admitted that he could tind no fault with 
the new Estimate as regarded the Admi- 
ralty-oflice, or the Navy-office, or the Pay- 
office ; but yet he came to this, as toa 
kind of climax, that the Estimate 
brought forward was not worthy of any 
consideration, if viewed as an improved 
arrangement. It had been 
and that was one of the objections mad 
against those Estimates,—that 
ers’ wages were included in the scientiti 
department. Such was not the case, 
The total Estimate for that department 
amounted to 20,2762. for the Royal Naval 
College, the School for Naval Architecturs 
the Royal Observatory, the Observator, 
at the Cape, chronometers, for reward 

experiments, and other expenses ; for ex- 
tra pay to his Majesty’s ship Chanticleer, 
employed in a scientific expedition, and 
for the hydrographical department ; 
with the exception of the wages of two 
labourers, one employed at the Royal 
Observatory, and the other at the Obser- 
vatory at the Cape, there were no labour- 
ers’ wages included in that department. 
With regard to the arrangement as to tli 
Victualling-office, he would admit that 
there had been an error committed. ‘Thi 
abstract of part the first appeared both in 
pages 28 and 29. Now it would have 
been sufficient to give it in page 28, 
where it was included in the grand total 
614,6682. lls. 6d. But that was an error 
which was not calculated to render the ac- 
counts more complex. It was a mere error 


how 


asserted,— 


the labour- 


and 
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in the arrangement, and all the items were 
given under their separate and proper 
heads. It was only fair to say, that the 
right hon. Baronet had given them an 
arrangement which was at present satisfac- 
tory; at the same time that he (Mr. 
Hume) did not mean to say, that next 
year it might not be considerably im- 
proved. But, though he was ready to 
give his unqualified approval to this Esti- 
mate, so far as regarded the form, he re- 
gretted to add that he could not approve 
of the substance—that was, of the 
amount. When they came to vote the 
sums required for each individual depart- 
ment, the observations he had to otter, as 
to the amount of the several items, would 
come more properly. He might observe, 
however, that, 
the Estimate of last year was 5,300,0002, 
they were now called upon for no less a 
sum than 5,800,0001. being an merease 
over the Estimate of last year of 500,000/, 
which was a sum of considerable import- 
ance, 
from an increase, a reduction of 500,000Z, 
or 1,000,0002. would be 
mate. But, passing from these topics, 
however important, he must again refer to 
the statement made by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, when introducing the Estimate, that 
it was the custom, for a series of yeais, to 
take money from the House, as for on 
service, and to apply it 
his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, the Hous 
would not discharge its duty if it did not 
institute an inquiry into this proceeding, 
in order to discover how far this illegal 
practice had been carricd, He where it 
had originated. He had no doubt, 
inquiry were instituted, 
propriations would be discovered, in addi- 
tion to those referred to by the right hon. 
Baronet. He now recollected what his 
Majesty’s Government did, and could con- 
ceive upon what grounds they acted, when 
the finance e inquiry was going forward, and 
the Committee were about to enter into. an 
inquiry relative to the Naval Department. 
On the last day that Committee sat they 
came to a resolution, recommending his 
Majesty’ s Government not to delay i inquiry 
into this department, and to m: ake such 
changes i in it asw ould place it on a proper 
footing. The Finance Committee, how- 
ever, never contemplated such a proceed- 
ing as applying millions of money to pur- 
poses which Parliament never intended 
they should be applied to. If Parliament 


to another. In 


ii an 


many © ae misap- 


whilst the total amount of 


Indeed he had hoped, that, so far | 


{Frn. 








found in this Esti- | 





| by Parhament might be exci 
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had known of many of the expenses which 
had been incurred, they would never have 
permitted them. He had taken the sense 
of the House on three different occasions 
as to the expense of the dock-yards, little 


conceiving that works were then goimg 
forward of which the House knew no Eisinier. 
He must therefore admit, that the right 
hon. Baronet had certainly made a most 


ieorsiedg -an @Xx- 


—imMoney 


important exposure to the 
posure of a system of deceptir mn, 
having been voted tor one species of works 
and expended in another, which was 
contrary to every thing that was known of 
titution of this country. After 
exposure had made, the 
House would not do its duty if it did not 
institute an inguiry to ascertain how long 
those abuses had prevailed, and when and 
with whom they had commenced. He 
never sup p sed that millions of the public 
money had been vear after year applied to 
es for which Parliament had never 
e was confident that if 


the cons 


such an been 


purpos 


pees | are ti 


the House had been aware of such a prac- 
tice, it outs never have p ermitted it. 
Three years as ro, having soles doubts as to 


practices going on in the dock-vyards, 


he had moved for > from Sheerness 


and the other dock-yards. ‘Those reports 
were laid upon the Table of the House, but 
they aflorded no clue to the abuses and 


had been this night ex- 
House. The a 


' 
j 
anber n 


ce ception which 


pos d to th 


yp ication of 
asum of money in ain O 


1ot intended 
| 1S¢ d for One 
vear. tle could understand that it might 


} } ] . 
that works should proceed 
more rapidly than was at 


and that Mn 


be dle; irable 
first intended, 


usters might not be able to 


wait till the meetine of Parliament; but 
could any man suppose that, u they took 
the liberty of applying the public money, 
contrary to the Act of “ee ppropriation, one 
year, they were not Eoiad to come for- 
ward next year to state what they had 


done, and call upon Parliament to sanc- 
tion it? The late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer well knew what had taken place 
in the Finance Committee when a mis- 
appropriation to a much smaller extent 
was detected. After the discovery was 
made, the Committee met next day, and 
agreed toa spec ial report, condemning the 
mis-appropriation of 250,0002, which was 
taken from the French Compensation Fund, 
and applied to the building and repairs of 
Buckingham Palace. Could the late 
Ministers forget the defence they then 
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made? They stated, that 
borrowed the money, and they added, that 
they did not defend the appropriation, as 
it was not regular. Could any man say, 
then, that such an appropriation of public 
money as had taken place in the Naval 
Department was regular; If they were 
to permit such proceedings, where was 
the responsibility of any set of Ministers, 
or what control was exercised over the 
finances of the country by the Commons 
of England? The House 
proceeding with such a measure of censure 
as should prevent the possibility of its 
future recurrence. In reality the 
of Commons had no control over the 
public expenditure, if it should appear 
that within a short time so large a sum 
had been taken for one purpose, and ap- 
plied to another. He knew not the 
amount of the sum thus illegally disposed 
of, for there was no confidence to be 
placed in any of the accounts that had 
been laid on the Table. A systematic de- 
ception was carried on, who 
were parties to it ought not to be conti- 
nued for an hour longer in the public ser- 
vice. If the Navy was fal ly 
chargeable with having sent forward those 
erroneous returns, no man concerned in 
the proceeding ought to continue a mo- 
ment longer connected with that Board or 
with the public servic Every one 

was a party to the abuse should be cen- 
sured, for the whole financial history of 
Great Britain, d nothing 
equal to it. It turned out now, that in 
many instances half the sums voted for 
public services were not expended for the 
purposes for which they had been voted. 
It was a complete farce, if such proceed- 
ines were allowed, for that House to dis- 
cuss the Estimates. It now appeared that 
150,0002. of the public money had been 
expended upon the works at Portsmouth 
which had never been voted by Parliament 
for such a purpose. Some cars azo, he 
(Mr. Hume) put a question to the hon, 
Baronet below him (Sir George Clerk), 
who was then on the opposite side of the 
House, as to those works. The hon. Ba- 
ronet might recollect, that the answer 
which he then gave was, that the sale of 
the old works would provide for the erec- 
tion of the new. The same answer was 
given to the hon. member for Reigate, and 
to the hon. member for Portsmouth, who 


and those 


Board 


who 


he asserted, show: 


in subsequent years put questions to the 
and yet he 


hon. Baronet on this subject : 


they had only 
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7 5 © , 
expended this money upon those works 
vithout any authority for doing so. No 


should visit the } 


House | 























explanation could in any degree palliate o1 
excuse such conduct. 
ling at paltry trifles. 


rr 


rhe salaries of a few 


officers was a drop in a bucket compared 
with such a proceeding—In one instance, 
the Government expende dd 229 0002. of 


‘e only 74.0002, w 
they had only 


the public money wher 
voted. At Woolwich 
taken a vote for 182, 
expended 325,000/. [t did not 
how many years shia system had bec 
coing on, but, he believed, for ten o1 
twelve vears. 
] 


Sir James Graham said, his statement 


had been that, within the last twelve years, 
was voted for Woolwich, and 


184,0001. 
the sum of 325,000/. expended. 

Mr. Flume resumed—in that ease, th 
systematic deception had been 
for twelve years. Well might the lat 
Government refuse to grant him a Com 


mittee of Inquiry into the expenses of this 


department, for if he had once got his tinge 
in, he would never have taken it out 
till he had probed the deception to t! 

bottom. If the Government evel 


late 


stood condemned, it was by this disclo- 
taken up, if it was « nly 


It should be 
for the slight they had 
Hous 
but s ayil 1c", 
our hau and we 
The members of the 
say they regretted this 


sure. 

thrown upon th 

“We have got the 

‘don’t care for you! 

late Government might 
but he did not b: 


money Ii 


that an y of them would be | bold enou: ~~ to 

sti — up é and defend it. If they did, what 
ht the y not defend? He might 

wh at abuse had they not defended 2? Ifthe 


38 
treated this matt 


. | 
land 


Ministers, however, 
cehtiy. what would the people of Er 
say, when they found thousands , tens of 
thousands, and millions of their money 
plied inthis way ? [a laugh.| This was n 
amatter to laugh at. If there was ever a 
grave question, so far as related to finance, 
it was the present. It was one of the most 
important disclosures on a financial subject 
that wasever made. Those who were con- 
cerned in these misappropriations might 
endeavour to defend them, as having been 
for useful public services, but that was no 
It was the violation of princi 
of whichhecomplained. With regard to th: , 
Leith works, he would admit that he had 
been a party to the recommending a loan 
to be given, in that instance, of 300,000/., 
at 34 per cent, to be repaid by instalments, 





excuse. 
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This was no cavil- 


0002. whilst they 3 h u | 


apy] Cai 


carried on 


»of Commons. What was it. in effect, 
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but he never meant that a shilling of that 
money should have been given by Govern- 


Supply— 


ment, without coming down to Par- 
liament, in the first instance, to obtain au- 


thority to lend it. Another gross abuse 
had been, that, whilst Parliament voted 
9,000 men for the Marine service, 9,500 
had been kept up. Every man kept up 
beyond what the Mutiny Act gave power 
to kee p, had been illegally kept, and would 
subject those who were 
rious consequences in a legal point of view. 
It now appeared, and the discovery was, 
indeed, a most important one, that since 
the year 1820, Government had paid 
1,243,0002. more in wages than had ever 
been voted by that House. How were the 
present Ministers prepared to deal with such 
a Government ? Hedid not know what 
number of servants and labourers might 
have been employed, but it would be ne- 
cessary for them to go through all the es- 
timates up to that year, in order to ascer- 
tain the facts. Would the hon. Baronet 
(Sir George Clerk) say, that in such a sys- 
tem of accounts, where such deception 
could have been practised, there was the 
slightest check against the mal-appropria- 
tion of any sum? What he thought still 
more serious regarded the misappropria- 


tion of public money in stores. ‘Lhe peo- 


apoeeble to se- 


ple of England should look to passing | 


events—to the changes which were in pro- 
gress ; they should see that it was highly 
probable that steam-vessels would be much 
employed in the next war which might oc- 
eur, and they should pause in laying out 
so much money upon stores, the more es- 
pecialiy as they ought to bear in mind, 
that 25,000,000/., since the war, had beer 
expended on the building of weer He 
was sure that they would pause when they 
saw that the right hon. Baronet alone (Sir 
G. Clerk) had expended, in the last four 


years, more than 3,090,0002. in building 
ships. The Government should pause 


before it expent led money in —- 
turing new ships, when there were already 
three times as many as pee ever be 
wanted. There wasasmuchas1,030,0002, 
of the disposal of which they knew no- 
thing, He wanted words to describe with 
sufficient strength his disapprobation of 
such a departure from duty by the Minis- 
ters, who were bound by their oaths to 
have pursued a diflerent course. Boards 


had been the ruin of this countr y; they were 
the great sourcesofe ‘xpenditure. Hewould 
right hon, Baronet, 


say, with the that the 


{Fen. 25} 


the « lirect 


: : : 
| taken In supposing 
ath 


; men were 
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/ ment, under present circ 
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whole proceeding was illegal. It would bea 
question tora Courtof Lawafter a Commit- 
tee of that House had ascertained the fact. 


If thee untry were to receive no other 
benefit from the services of the right hon. 
Baronet but the exposition of that night, 
the country and the House would be his 
debtors, for the candid and manly manner 


] “| 
had come forward, not like 


Vvernments, endea 


Ci he 


in whic! 
] r G3 
otner G 


vouring to screen 
abuses, but to expose them to detection, 
with a view to providing a remedy. The 
rl oht hon. Baronet had done well for the 

public service by unmaskinga system which 
he would do well not to pe rmit twe nty-four 
hours to pass without endeavouring to 
He hoped, too, that the House would 


alter. 
not let another session pass without bring 
ing the Navy Board to account. He 


would again assert, that upon the superan- 
nuation Jist there might be a great saving, 
and that 1,500,0002, might be saved upon 
the whole service. What country but 
ould think of Jaying out 1,000,0002. 
of money in building ships, when we 
had numerous ships lying in ordinary, and 
and rotting unemployed. ‘The 


= 
thisct ‘ey 
this W 


Govern- 
ought 
not to spend more money than would kee p 
ships in r parr, specially as England had 
twice or three times as many ships as 
France. He could not sit down without 
expressing h st disapprobation at 
of expenditure, 

Sir Byam Martin could not refrain after 
allusion that had bes 
the conduct of the Navy 
offering ‘planation respecting it. 


The hon. 


umstances, 


1s strong 


n made to 
Board, from 
Sole ¢ 
member for Middlesex was mis- 
that the 
. 1 ’ ae 

rested with the Navy Board, 
mates were always revised by the 


ps going 
yy the Esti- 
‘Admire lty. 
1 bel Hie borne 
re voted by the ey such had 
always been the practice, from the earliest 
times. In 1731, 100 years ago, 10,000 
men were voted, but 11,130 were raised. 
The same system, too, prevailed at other 
periods. In 1785, a period zi the most 
anetionte peace, the same thin; 
In the year 1787, although A 18,000 
voted, 19,440 were borne. In 


With respect to more m 
than we 


* was done. 


1788, 18,000 men were voted, but 
19,940 were borne. In 1792, period 
the hon. member for Middlesex was 
fond referring to, 16,000 men were 
voted, but 17,360 were borne. The 
complaint now made, therefore, was 


applicable to every vote passed since the 
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existence of the Admiralty. His own 
opinion, however, was, that the system 
was objectionable in principle, although 
convenient inpractice. There wasan Act 


§COMMONS} 


of Parliament which broke down the Ap- | 


propriation Act; he meant the JIlst George 
2nd, which made it imperative, that, from 
the amount voted for the service of the 
Navy, a sum sufficient to pay the wages of 
the seamen should at any rate be taken. 
This Act was again enacted and recited, 


in an Act of the last vear of the reign of 


his late Majesty. He would give the 
House an instance of the omnes 
of voting a limited sum for each specific 
branch of service in the Navy, 1 
the several services 
according to their wants, from the total 
sum voted by Parliament. There was an 
Act by which the Admiralty com- 
pelled to provide assistance to all distressed 
shipwrecked seamen. Now, who could 
foresee, when the Estimates were brought 
forward last year, 
ships would have been wrecked, and 
have entailed an additional expense on 
the Navy department of 10,000/.? The 
greatest inconvenience would arise, there- 


was 


fore, if the Navy Board were not permitted | 
| had been supposed and stated by some 


to apply part of that sum voted by Parlia- 


ment to the different branches of the service | 


an alter- 
appro- 


as they were required. In 1798, 
ation certainly took place in the 
priation, but whether from 


instead of 
being provided for, 


'dueed the N 


| partme nt, 


that all the Greenland | 
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order was made. From this it would ap- 
pear, that the difficulty which was sup- 
posed to exist in this country was found 
to be no difficulty elsewhere, and was, in 
fact, merely imaginary. The country was 
much obliged to the person who had re. 


Double Entry ; ‘and it would be most useful! 
if it was adopted g generally throughout the 
accounts of the country. Hitherto they 
had been going upon a system of entire 
dec eption, for w ben they thoucht they were 
voting for one thing, it turned out that they 
had been voting for another. With resp et 
to the business of the night, he must say 
that he had been disappointed in the 
amount of the Navy Estimates, and 
believed he might say, that the hopes of 
the country were disappointed also. It 
appeared to him that there . iS room 
for very great reduction in the Navy de- 
and when they comps ared the 
expenditure of this country with that 
others, he did not see how that point cou 
be disputed. He regretted exceedingly 


ot 
1 
{ 


' that the present Minis try was follo wine 
the course of the late Ministry as 


to the 


| public expenditure, and he predicted from 


j 


accident or | 
| proved of 


design, he had not been able distinctly to 
ascertain, although he believed that if was | 
accident. One clear proof of the Navy 


Board not having ‘dina the conveniences 
of the system of applying the money to 
those branches of the service where it was 
wanted, was, that upon an average, 62,0002. 
per annum had been expended less than 
had been voted by the House. 
Sir H. Parnell said, that it 
convenient to leave the application of the 
sums voted by Parliament to the executive 
Government, but at all events he thought 
that it was a very unconstitutional measure ; 
and he was convinced that every vote could 
be made applicable to the general balance- 
sheet of the State. This was the case 
with respect to the French navy, as ap- 
peared by a large quarto vc lume that had 
been published —ever v expenditure having 
reference to an article in the Budeet under 
which it was voted ; and, in fact, the Officer 
could not pay the amount, unless he re- 
ceived an order which recited the chapter 
and section in pursuance of which the 


might be 











that its loss of the public confidence. It 


persons, that the noble Lord had’ taken 
his Budget from the book which he 
(Sir H. Parnell) had published on Finance. 
That he must deny, for though he ap- 
the taxes 10ble Lord had 
had he consulted that work h 


the 
taken off, 


i would have found the means to carry on 


the public service without laying on any 
additional taxes. That part of the nob! 
Lord’s Budget, therefore, had certainly not 
been taken from his book, and he did 1 
approve of it. 

Sir George Cockburn maintained, that 
it had always been the practice to consi - 
der that the zross sum voted was applic- 
able to all purposes indiscriminately in 
detail, provided the total amount of the 
vote was not exceeded. Unless a discre- 
tion were allowed to officers on foreion 
it would be exceedingly difficult 
to keep aceounts. 
station of the Isle of Ascension, 
had been alluded to in the course of the 
were not of a nature to require 
He thoue! 


stations, 
accounts of t 
which 


my 
ane 


evening, 
the interference of that House. 
the right hon. Baronet quite right in keep- 
ing up the effective force of the Navy. 

Sir Teanee Graham observed, that Minis- 


ters were placed in a difficult situation 


iit 
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avy Accounts to a system of 
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being obliged to bring forward heavy esti- 
mates, at the same time that they had 
entered upon office under strong pledges 
of economy. He was satisfied, however, 
that circumstances had justified his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the course it was 
adopting, and he trusted that the majority 
which had the other night supported the | 
Army Estimates would also sanction those 


now before the Committee, it bei ‘ing equally | 


naval and. military 


necessary to keep ¢ 
establishments on an ans footing. 
Mr. Hunt thought it his duty to say a 
few words, when he found it propose ‘d to 
take five millions and a half out of the 
pockets of the people on account of the 
Navy alone. Suc h an immense expendi- 
ture could hardly be created without a 
vast deal of neglect, or it might be worse. 
A large sum was annually voted for timber 
for the Royal Navy, and he had been cre- 
dibly informed, that no contracts were 
entered into for the om 5 of that article— 
that there were no public biddings as with 
respect to other matters. He wished to 
know how the thing was managed? And 
whether there were any contracts, public 
or private, and how frequently these oc- 
curred? He wished to observe, too, that 
he had heard at Portsmouth that the hon. 
Captain Grey was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Acton three months before 
the vessel was launched—it was also said, 
that this was one of the last acts of the 
late Administration. He wished to know 
whether the statement was true? He 
must deprecate the increase that had taken 
place in the Estimates, - he might be 
thought enlpable for not having taken the 
sense of the House when such extrava- 
gant sums were proposed to be voted 
away. His only reason for abstaining 
from taking such a course consisted in the 
plain fact, that Ministers had promised 
the country an effective reform in the Re- 
presentation, and he felt unwilling to em- 
barrass them by opposition. It was upon 
this account that he felt tongue-tied upon 
the oeeasion, and was restrained from 
speaking of measures like the present in 
such terms as they deserved. 
cerely hoped Ministers would bri: ng for- 
ward a plan of efficient Reform, and if 
they did so, he told them they would have | 
the country with them, and need not fear 
the threats of Me arene vs that side of | 
the House. However, his Majesty’s 
Government thought bie could satisfy | 
the country without conceding Vote by | 


| 


{Fen, 25} 


He sin- | 


j money was prop St 
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[Loud cries of ‘* Oh, oh.”| It might be 
‘oh, oh,” there, but in the country it 
would be ‘ wo, wo,” if this concession 
were refused. 
| Mr. Hume wished fora better classifica- 
— of the 32,000 men bing oyed in the 
,in order that the num- 
2 ‘rade S, 
distinguished, as in the 
perhaps, give 
to call 
for a specification of such details. When 
the proper time arrived, he should move a 
reduction of 7,000/., proposed to be al- 
lowed to Generals of Si vetnen, such places 
I necures, If they were kept up, 
they ought to be given to marine ofhcers, 
not naval of flicers. To-morrow he would 
move for a return of the men and officers 
included in the Estimate, in detail. 

Mr. Leader said, that of the 6,000,0002, 
about to be voted away, only 1,500/. was 
devoted to the service Ireland. He 
observed, that inthe same estimate 1,500/. 
was vote a for the salary of the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, and 1.5002. for the port 
of Trincomalee. As an Irish Member, he 
thoucht it his duty to protest against such 
an appropri ation. 

Sir James Graham said, that his hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex, would 
find that the men were already classed in 
the Esti He believed, too, that his 
hon. friend would find, on inquiry, that 
there were cogent reasons for retaining 
the ¢ and be- 
stowing those appointments on naval men. 
He hoped his hon. friend would not, 
therefore, press his Motion. 

Sir B. Martin said, that public compe- 
tition (which existed with respect to all 
other articles supplied to the Navy) was 
only prevented in the case of timber, by 
the impracticability of carrying the prin- 
effect. The last 
, ae private contract about 
three months azo; there had been no con- 
tract for about ine years preceding. 

bk Hume observed, that the men and 
monev had never been voted together be- 
fore. He did not at that moment intend 
to object to the vote for 32,000 men, 
but when the Resolution 
‘d, he would take the 
opportunity of objecting to the item which 
‘he had mentioned. 

Sir J. Graham said, he found, on ex- 
amination, that his hon, friend’s obserya- 


| Ballot, they were grievously mistaken. 
| 
| 


avy and Marines 
bet of officers, and the 
might be casilyv 
Army. He mi 
notice of his intention to-morrow, 


various 


echt as well, 


eIng s! 


tmates, 


reneral Ofticers of Marines, 


ee ee ere oe : 
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granting the 
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tion, with respect to the separation of the 
votes for numbers and pay, was correct, 
and in compliance with former practice 
he should first move a Resolution as to the 
number to be employed. The question 
with respect to Generals of Marines could 
come on when the money vote was pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask, whether Sir 
James Cockburn, who, he believed, had 
never been in the Marines, had been 
appointed to a high situation in that 
corps? If he had, that would, he knew, be 
considered by the whole corps of Marines 
as a stigma cast on them. 

Sir J. Graham said, it 


+] 


was the in- 


f COMMONS} 


tention of Government to break up the, 


establishment of the Paymaster of Ma- 
rines, and abolish the office altogether. 

The duties of Paymaster of Marines had 
been partly military and in part civil. He 
inspected the corps and their clothing, 
this 
the civil duties, one of 
the contracts for clothing (that would go 
to the Victualling Office), and another 
being matter of account would be referred 
to the Navy Office. It was proposed to 
make the ‘Treasurer of the Navy, who was 


W hich 


| corps. He 
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have been raised to it. If Sir J. Cockburn 
was one of the 32,000, he should move 
that instead of 32,000 men to serve in his 
Majesty’s fleet, the number be reduced to 
31,999, including, not 10,000, but 9,999 
Marines, with a view to mark his dis- 
satisfaction at this attempt to create 
new ofiice. 
Mr. Hume 
Motion, the 
cleared, when 
Lord Hotham said, the appointment 
in question appeared to him to cast ai 
unjust and unnecessary stigma upon he 


Marines. It was on public grounds a 
objected to the measure. 


having formally made his 


Ulery was about to bi 


The Mai ret 
were a corps which could not be too hig! 
esteemed. If there were any a ot 
value belonging to the corps, they ouglit 
to be bestowed on the officers of that 
had no personal feeling on thi 


' oecasion, as he had not the advantage of 


was a military duty; with regard to | 
related to } 


paid as Vice President of the Board of | 


Trade, Paymaster of the Marines, 
tempore, but without any salary. Certainly 
Sir J. Cockburn had never belonged to 
the Marines, but inasmuch as he had 
faithfully discharged the duties of Pay- 
master of the Marines, and as his ofhice 
being abolished he must have received a 
superannuation allowance if other 
duty had not been provided, it was thought 
right to make him (whose elliciency could 
not be doubted) 
Marines, in which c apac ity 
charge the military functions of | 
his Majesty having been ples rased 
him to his militar ry rank of | 
By this arrangement a cons ide dhe saving 
would be effected. In making it he had 
acted solely with ice to the public 
service. 

Sir G. Cockburn put it to the right hon. 
Baronet to say, whether he (Sir G. Cock- 
burn) had ever applied to Government on 
the subject of his brother’s appointment. 

Sir J. Graham said, certainly not. 

Mr. Hume observed, that although he 
objected to the office, he had no objection 
to the man. He did not care anything at 
office were 
should 


some 


he wot uld dis- 


aymaster, 
to restore 
or-general. 


refere) 


all about the man. If the 
necessary, 


some Marine Officer 


Inspector-Gx neral of 


| 
pro 








Sir James Cockburn’s acquaintance ;_ but, 
on public ground, if the hon. Mem! 


divided the House on the subject, | 
would divide with him. 

Lord Althorp said, that the appoint- 
ment had been made with a view to 


economy, in order to save the 
tion. It was not, in fact, a new appoint- 
ment, but a substitution of one ottice f 
another. Ifthe hon. member (Mr. Hun: 
chose to retain the superannuation 
though he (Lord Althorp) should be sur- 
prised at it,—and if the House chose it, 
the Ministers must submit. 

Mr. Hume said, the stigma cast by t! 
appointment on the corps would be « heapls 
wiped off at the expense of 10,0002. Ih 
trusted the appointment would not b 
persevered in, and he should almost re 
it as a personal favour to himself it 
were done away with. 

Mr. Keith Douglas was unde rst ood to 
say, that the al bolition of the place of Pay- 
master of the Marines was one of thos 
measures of economy recommended bj 

Ministers when they sat on the Oppesit 
side of the House, “and which the y found 
they could not now carry into effect; 
even the hon. member for Middlesex wa 

against it. 

Mr. Hume wouid not detain the House; 
and after what his noble friend had said, 
understanding that his noble friend would 
not persist in the appointment, he woul 
not divide the House. 

Lord Althorp in reply to the hon. 
Member, was understood to imply, thal 


supe ranhua- 
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the Government did not mean to rescind | 


the appointment. 

Colonel Davies was of opinion, that 
the proposed alteration would not be 
economical. 

Sir James Graham briefly defended the 
alteration proposed by the Government. 

; 


There were two officers between whom a 


{Fes 26} 


choice was to be made; one of them was 


seventy-four or seventy-five years of age, 
and he thought it much better to super- 
annuate the old man than the young one. 
He denied that any stigma was cast upon 
the Marines by the proceeding which 
Government had preposed. 

The gallery was cleared for a division. 
No division, however, took place, the pro- 
position was agreed to, and the House 
resumed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, Feb. 26, 1831. 


{The House of Commons met this day exclu- 
sively for the purpose of receiving Petitions on 
the great question of Reror.] 


Minvutes.] W. F. HANDLEY, Esq. took the Oaths and his 


Seat. 


Petitions presented. For Reform, by Mr. Trari, from 


Stromness aad Wick :—-By Mr. R. Gorvon, from Crick- 
lade and Dursley :—By Colonel Tyrewu., from Bury St. 
Edmund’s:—By Lord Stanvey, from Liverpool :— By 
Mr. Alderman WalraMAN, from the Wards of Bread-street 
and Bishopsgate, and from the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn:—By Sir J. Sesricur, from Bishop Stortford 
and Hitechin:—By Mr. C. Dove as, from Lesmahago, 
Lanarkshire: —By Mr. PutLupotts, from the City of 
Gloucester:—By Mr. Alderman TuHompson, from the 
London Bankers and Merchants, signed by 52 Bankers, 
and 700 of the principal Merchants in the Cit 
KENNEDY, from Glasgow, signed by 20,975 inh 
from Peebles, Sanquhar, Beith, and Inverary: -By the 





Lorp ApvocatTe, from Cupar, Langholme, and Dundee: 
—By Sir R. FerGuson, from Dundee, Wewton Stewart, 
and Cambuslang:—By Mr. J. Woop, from Tadcaster, 


Yorkshire :—By Mr. PENDARvVISs, from Truro, signe 
500 persons; from Lostwithiel and Saltash; in the 
sence of the noble Lord, the member fur Cambridye, from 
Chatteris, in the Isle of Ely, and the other from Whitel 
sea:—By Mr. WarsBurTON, from Melksham, Calne, and 
Shaftesbury:— By Mr. Humes, from the City of Bath, 
signed by 5,000 inhabitants; from the Isle of Wight, 
signed by 35,500 inhabitants; from the City of Leicester, 
signed by between 3,000 and 4,000 persons; from the Town 
of Brighton, signed by 8,000 or 9,000 inhabitants; from 
the Working Classes of Glasgow; from the populous and 
important Town of Paisley, signed by 8,000 or 9,000 in- 
habitants; from Aberdeen; from Hastings, Bannockburn, 
Rye, and the Cinque Port Towns; from the Unrepré 

sented Inhabitants of the Parish of Mary-le-bone, agreed 
to ata most enthusiastic Public Meeting; from the Hamic 

of Mile-end; Dunshort, in Fifeshire; Hinckley, in the 
County of Leicester; Stepney; from the Cabinet-makers 
and Joiners of Manchester; from the Freeholders and 
Burgesses of Monmouth; from Kindike, Scotland; fron 

Kirkfield Bank, County Lanark; from Lismahago; from 
Kilbarchan, Renfrew; from the forty-nine Trades of 
Leith; from the Incorporation of Weavers in Selkirk; 
from Frome; from the Inhabitants of the County of 
Caithness; from Ainsworth, Warblington, and Bolton-le- 
Moors, Plympton Erle, East Wemys, Asworth, Washing- 
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the county of Monmouth, the inhabitants | 
of Salford, from Crompton, Ludlow, Lym- | 
Titchfield, Wellingborough, Christ- 

Wigan, Luke’s, Middlesex; 
the county of Dumbarton, the 
town of Hamilton, the town of Cardross, 
the boroueh of Renfrew; from Carrick- 
fergus, Ballymena, Galway, Chipping Wy- 
combe, Kettering Hastings, Woolwich, | 
Cheltenham, Ain nea and other places. 

Colonel Baillie ovserved, that the peti- 
tion from Bristol was most respectably and 
numerously signed; and the only reason 
why it was not intrusted to him was, be- 
cause he would not pledge himself to the | 
Vote by Ballot. He was afriend to Reform; 
but he wished to keep himself free to ex- | 
measure which might be sub- | 


ington, 
church, 
‘Towceste r, 











amine any 
mitted to Parliament. 

Mr. #Zunt had been written to, that he | 
mig cht sup port the prayer of several of these | 
petitions, At most of the places, particu- | 
larly at Manchester and Brighton, the 
people were unanimous in demanding the | 


Ballot; and so strone was the feeling in 
that no other reason could be 
people of Bristol would | 


favour of it, 
assigned why the 
not place their petition in the hands of | 
their popul: ir Member, than that he rt 
not pledge himself to this favori te measure. | 

The M: uquis of Chandos, alluding to 
some expressions formerly used by mem- 
bers of the Ministry, implying that, if they 
should be unsuccessful in the measure of 
Reform which they meant to propose, they | 
would dissolve the Parliament, 
observed, that such a threat he very much | 
disapproved of, and thought, that, under 
he present circumstances of this country, 
and in the present aspect of foreign affairs, 
no Administration ought to dare to dis- 
solve the Parliament 

Mr. Cutlar r Ferguson, speaking as the 
Independent Representative of a Scotch 
ich had thrown off the yoke of 
was quite 


present 


County, wh 
ent and the peerage, 

his constituents, 
find it necessary to dis- 


he Governm 
prepared to mect 
Ministers should 

solve Parliament. 


Sir John Se 


ht said, that not being 
counected with the Mins stry, he could not 
be aware of the » nature of the propositions 
which they intended to bring forward ; but 
this he would say, that if that House eda 
decide the important que stion which was 
approaching in a diflerent way from that 
which he believed to be the almost unani- 
mous sense of the country, it would then 
be the duty of the Administration to dis- 


brigi 
brig 
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solve the Parliament, whatever might be 
the consequences. 

Mr. John Wood supported the prayers 
of the petitions from Manchester, Salford, 
and other places. He knew that the family 


of Lord Balearras possessed the nomination 


| of Wigan, while the people had no choice 


in their Representatives. That family had 
said, that they would keep the present 
Member in till a certain noble Lord cam 

of age, and that then he should take his 
seat for that borough in Parliament. Was 


‘that a satisfactory state of the national 


representation ? 


Lord Stanley said, that the feeling 


| favour of Reform had made very great pro- 


cress in Lancashire. He, however, did not 


| approve of Ballot, and he was not satisfied 


that his constituents were in favour of it. 
He knew that it would open a door to 
| hypoc risy, and teach men to smile in you 
face, while they were preparing to st ib you 
whenev ver you turned your back. 

Mr. Portman stated, that the feeling in 


| favour of Reform had become very general 


in Dorsetshire; and he was prepared to 
give the Ministers his support, if they 
brought forward a full and efficient plan 
of Reform. 
Mr. Wilson Patten concurred in the 
views of his noble colleague (Lord Stanley). 
Petitions read. 


BristoLt PETITION AGAINST REFORM. | 
| Mr. H. Davis presented a Petition from 
Bristol, against what the petitione rs feared 
were the projected measures of Reform. 
He concurred with the petitioners, and he 
could not but express his deep regret, that 
at such a time, the Ministers should have 


| determined on agitating the country with 
|measures of Parliamentary Reform. [le 


feared that the result would be any thing 
butbeneficial. He could not but think, that 
the Reform sought out of doors meant 
neither more nor less than revolution. 

Mr. Hunt strongly condemned the lau- 
| guage of the hon. Member. He had no 
| right to call the reformers revolutionists. 
| He knew the history of the petition well. 
It was not the petition of the merchants, 
bankers, &c. of Bristol; it was neither 
more nor less than ‘“ a hole and corner” 
petition. Having been got up thus clan- 
destinely in Bristol, it was sent to the 
several ‘parish suthoritios within fourteen 
miles of Bristol, and thus were obtained 
signatures. Many of them he described 
as being only those of mere paupers—of 
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persons who could not resist what they | PreTITIONS FROM WestMiINSTER.] Mr. 
were commanded to do. | Hobhouse, in presenting Petitions from 

Col. Baillie defended the respectability | parish of St. Ann, We r; from 
of the petitioners. several Benefit Societic from a parish 

Mr. H. Davis said, there were about | in Wilts ; and from a parish ™ 
5,000 signatures to it, and there were not | of Galway, in favour of | 
above 700 signatures obtained out of Bristol. | Reform, took occasion to o! that t 
It did not warrant the description given of | great mass of the peop! 
it by the hon, member for Preston, The | mously in favour of Reforn j ‘ 
persons were most respectable. knowledge he had of the fecli ) ; 

Petition to be printed. constituents, he had no doubt th 

| would satisfy them but aR , compre- 

Perition rrom Epixsuren.] Mr. | hending Vote by Ball rt Parliaments, 
Kennedy said, he held in his hand the | and an extensi nO rag o tl 
Petition from Edinburgh, agreed to at a; extent of the number o} ! con- 
public meeting in that metropolis, in favour | tributing to direct ta The peopl 
of Reform, containing 21,700 signatures, | were no longer to be t Vy nea- 
and he felt no common honour in having it ; sures of delusive Reform. No 1 had 
intrusted to his care. The population of | stood up during the course of d 
that city was 160,000, and when it was | stated that he would oppose Parli y 
considered that the representation was vir- | Reform. This was a n 
tually vested in three individuals, he appre- | present discussion, and one » he was 
hended the House would agree with the | happy to observe. The public | 
petitioners, that a Reform in Parliament | proper degree of confidence \ 
was necessary. He felt the utmost con- , Ministers; and he hoped th 
fidence in the present Administration, and | be disappointed in tl \ 
trusted, that the great measure about to be | to be brought forward on T y . 
submitted would prove satisfactory to the Mr. Hunt, in ] i - 
country. On the present occasion he ab- | Petitions, praying for R 1 Vo 
stained from entering upon that question, by Ballot, ore 
and, as many hon. Members had petitions | Line, Blackburn, rfield, i ; 
to present, he would not detain the House, | Bolton, Manchester, Late! 

Mr. Dundas bore his testimony to the shaw, Petersfield, Paisley, fi - 
high character of the requisitionists con- | tunda, Blackfriars’-road, fro I, 
vening the meeting at Edinburgh, among | Forfar, Newark, and other ; 
whom were the Lord Advocate and his supported the prayer of th p 
Deputy. Notwithstanding the respect- and took occasion to remark 
ability of the requisitionists, he should be , less manner in which petiti pre 
wanting in his public duty, if he did not ; sented to that House the | 
declare, that improper methods had been , Birmingham had only seen h ir pe- 
employed to obtain signatures to the pe- | tition s dealt wit! nd it had 
titions, occupied the attention of use not 

The Lord Advocate remarked, that there , even for two minutes, he fel th 
was a misapprehension in the hon. Mem- | they would t trouble them s to 
ber’s mind, as to the circumstances under | petition any more. He trusted that the 
which the petition from Edinburgh was , Reform, to be brought forward on T 
signed by him, and the Solicitor General | next, would be full and eff ul, or el 
for Scotland. The fact was, that the requi- | it would not satisfy the people; 
sition for the meeting was made before he | could tell the Ministry, that th len 
had the honour of holding the office in of Bolton, and the same decision 
which he was now placed, nor was the | spreading throughout Lancashire, ! 
present Solicitor General for Scotland in | termined to rot in gaol, before th 
his office either; but these circumstances | serve in the Militia, unless they were to hav 
did not alter his views with respect to the , a share in the representation of the country 
petition, which was signed by nearly the aapinliinietlaapaheons 

: ei of that portion of the inhabitants of HOUSE OF LORDS. 
, ‘dinburgh who were considered as the Monday, Feb. 28, 1831. 





leading persons in society there. 
Petition to be printed. 
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Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, and of Vote by 
Ballot, by the Earl of Rapnor, from Bridgewater, Gis- 
borough, Kilbynee, and Marlborough :—By Earl SPEN- 
cER, from Leicester and Lincoln:—-By Lord SALTouN, 
from Inverary:—By Lord DurHAm, from Northam, 
Gateshead Hill, Durham, and from Sunderland :—By Earl 
Morvey, from Plymouth:—By the Duke of Drvon- 
SHIRE, from a Parish in the County of Waterford:—By | 
the Marquis of LANspown, from Wells, and other places: 
— By the Earl of GLENGALL, froma Parish in the County 
of Limerick :—By Earl Cawobor, from Caermarthen 
By Earl Grey, from Uxbridge, Leith, and Lanark :—By 
Lord KrinG, from the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
Great and Little Bolton, Christchurch, Caithness, Selkirk, 
Bannockburn, Nort! Radford, Leslie, Fife, Barn- 
staple, and from Brighton :—-By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
from Banff, Londonderry, Dumfries, Kircudbright, and 
other places. Against Slavery, by the Archbishop of 
York, from several places in Yorkshire:-—-By Lord 
Kenyon, from Carmarthen:—By Lord Dacre, from 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and other places, By the Marquis of 
CLANRICARDE, from Galway, for an extension of the 
Franchise. By the Earl of GLENGALL, from 
Kilkenny, for a Repeal of the Union. 


New Portce.] Lord Wharncliffe pre- 
sented a Petition from the Parish of St. 
George, Hanover-square, complaining of 
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lampton, 





parishes in 


the expense of the New Police. The peti- | 


tioners did not complain of the nature of 
om force, nor of the manner in which it 
as conduc ted, but the y thought it very 
hatd that they ‘shor ild have to pay so very 
largely for a security, it costing them 
10,0002. per annum, from which others 
derived as much benefit as they did; 
the old watch system, these ie nses were 
6,500/., and now they were 17,5007. 
Viscount Melbourne said, he was glad 
to find that there was no objection to the 
nature or conduct of the police force. It 
was evident that an efficient force could 
not be pi 
an inefficient one cost, and it could never, 
he hoped, be considered a wise economy 
to starve a service which so ef -ctually 
preserved domestic peace and the security 
of property. 
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Act of Parliament only gave a right to 
levy 8d. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, the charge was 
not made on the parish rate, but on the 
full value of the property; and it was 
levied, not by the valuation of the pa 
rishioners, but according to a demand 
made on the parish by the Commissioners 
of Police. The Act of Parhament deter- 


Distress in Ireland. 


| mined the whole sum should be charged 


under | 


. | 
ocured at the same expense which 


| had 


on the poor-rates, and by that contrivance 
property was compelled to pay the sum 
imposed; and, in fact, those who could 
pay were obliged to pay for those who 
could not. 

— Ellenborough said, the parish of 
St. George had no right to complain. 
Before the establishment of the police 
force there was security only in particula: 
places, but at present there was a general 
security, and those who benefitted by it 
must pay for it. 


Distress 1x IneLanp.] Lord Dacre 
presented a Petition from Erris, in the 
County Mayo, setting forth the great 
Distress which prevailed in that part of 
the County, and calling for immediate re- 


lief, 


Lord Teynham called the attention of 


Government to the state of misery, and 
of almost starvation, which prevailed in a 
part of Mayo and Galway ; and said, that 
it was the duty of the Government to afford 
some immediate relief. 

Earl Grey said, the Irish Government 
was already informed on the subject, and 
eiven notice of its intention to afford 

] 


| relief, and no doubt could be entertainc: 


‘he police must of nec cessity | 


be more burthensome in the rich parishes | 
| the noblemen and gentlemen ‘of Mi ayo had 


than in the poor; but the question in 


reality was, did it or did it not benefit those | 
' all they could do was insufficient without 


on whom the ¢ ‘xpense fell? At the same 
time he assured the noble Lord that every 
care would be taken to keep down the 
charges, 
ive as possible at the least expense. 

Lord Wharncliffe not 
parish of St. George should have to pay 
for the wants of others; it was quite suffi- 
cient that it should be chargeable for the 
maintenance of own security. The 
expense of the watch did not exce d 33d. 
in the pound, while that of the police was 
114d. 

Earl Rosslyn wished to know, how 11d. 
in the pound could be charged, while the 


did see 


its 


and to make the service as effect- | 


of its anxiety to do so. 

Lord Teynham repeated, that imm 
diate attention was necessary ; for, thoug 
exerted themselves as much as possible, 
the aid of the Government. 

The Marquis of Lansdown assured 


noble Lord, that the distress of the part of 


| the country alluded to had not escaped the 


why the | 


attention of the Irish Government; oe 


those who knew the character of the nobl 


| Marquis at the head of it, could rely on 


the promptitude and benevolence of his 
exertions. He had only further to say, 
that it would be well if public attention 
was less forcibly drawn to the means which 
Government was disposed to employ to 
afford relief in cases like the present, fo 


| it was evident that, if expectations were 
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too highly raised, its views might, in some 
degree, be counteracted, and the suffering 
of the people extended. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReForm.| The Lord 


Chancellor preseuted a Petition from the | 


County of Devon, in favour of Reform, 
the tenor of which, he said, was moderate, 


Reform. {Fe 





B. 28} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as it only prayed for a correction of the | 


i 


Representative system of the country. He | 
trusted, that there was no person prepared | 
to oppose a petition of this nature, as, | 
however reasonable the Gnprctons to the | 


other demands of 


Reform might be, he | 
that could say, that the Represe ntation of 


the country was perfection, and could not | 


be improved, was fitter for a museum or a 
menagerie than to be a Member of the 
Legislature. 
Petition, numerously and respectably sign- 
ed, from Li iverpool, I, which esttained a 
aimmedation of a nature more ques- 
tionable than that suggested in the last, and 
in which he could not state that he was 
disposed to acquiesce. The petitioners re- 
commended the adoption of the Vote by 
Ballot, but, 
with them, he was far from doing what 
he had been misrepresen ited to have done; 
namely, treating the feeling of the people 


though he could not agree | 


on this subject with contempt. He was | 


aware that the public ¢ opinion in favour of 


the Ballot was growing stronger every day, | 


and he treated those who held it with the 
deference they were entitled to. He was 


still unconvinced on the subject, and he | 
believed that a Ballot would be nothing | 


like the effectual remedy which the pro- 


posers of it expected. —Petitions to be laid | 


on the Table. 


Tirneks, EXPENSES, AND LITIGATION. | 
Lord King presented a Petition from Grey- 


stock, praying for an Amendment of the | 


Tithe-system. The petitioners complaine id, 


that they had been for thirty years involved | 


in litigation with their Rector, and that 
they had lost many thousand pounds in 
endeavouring to support their ancient 
customs and moduses; that they had 
been dragged into all the Courts at West- 
minster, and into the Ecclesiastical Courts 
at York and Carlisle; that at one time 
forty or fifty suits were pending against 
different persons; and that, although the 
Earl of Eldon and Lord Lyndhurst had 
decided in favour of the petitioners on the 
subject of moduses, still the Rector per- 
Severed in opposition -to their decisions, 





He had, also, to present a | 


Tithes. 


with their 
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He would, Lordships’ permis- 


sion, read an extract from the Report of 


the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the laws relating to real property. 
The Commissioners say— 


“On the still more important subject of 
tithes, we propose at present to consider of 
a limitation for them in the hands of the 
laity only. We hope to suggest some im- 
provements in law, by which tithes, in 
the hands of the may remain 
equal lly valuable to them, and be rendered 
less productive of vexation to the laity. We 
are deeply impressed with the conviction 
that the property of the Church should be 
held sacred,and that the clergy s 
tected in the ¢ njoyment ot their pos 
but we conceive that the cle 

benefit from reculati 
might lessen the litigation 
to tithes now too frequi 
might rescue this species of property from 
the odium which, on this 
times unjustly cast upon it. We should 
venture to bring 

] 4 


! , 
on this subject only arter the most mature 


ecclesiastics, 


hould be pro- 
seSsions 
and rights; 


might d 


erive 
to which the claim 
ntly gives rise, and 
account, 


iS somec- 
forward any propositions 


consideration, and after 
nity hid been afforded to those most im-~ 
mediately interested to give an opinion as 

this view 


to their P robable tender cy. With 


an ampie opportu- 
' ts 


we have submitted certain questions respects 
ing tithes and other ecclesiastical property 
to the right reverend the Bish and we 
delay proposing any < beacon | i the law 
upon this subject, until w 
favoured with the such of them 
as may be pleased to communicate their 
to pro- 


1} li 1 
e shall have been 


answers oj 


opinions to us. We feel reluctance 
pose any new rule affecting the property ot 
the Church without their previous sanction 

“ We are fully — to say, that in 
our opinion, the right to | 
in the hands of the laity oug 


lated by the same pri inciples # as a right to 
any other species of lay property. For this 
purpose, they are not to be distinguished 
from common of pasture, estovers, rent- 


charges, or any other profit issuing out of 
land. They ire in commerce, and they ought 
to be subje ct to the same rules of limitation 
and prese ription by which other pi roperty is 
governed. The law has been settled other- 
wise. There is no statute of limitations ap- 
plicable to the right to appropriate tithes ; 
ind, contrary to the general principles of 
premeaacnentd by the aie ctice of the Courts, 
every thing has been pr i to disturb 
enjoyment and to stir up controversy. Ina 
parish where the 1 ctory is impropriate, it 
can be proved, that no tithes have 
paid for a certain portion of land, anc 
claim has been made for them during two 
hundred years: the lay rector may have 
conveyed the tithes to the owner of the land, 
The presumption of a court of justice under 
these circumstances might be expected to be 


sumec 
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that he has done so, and that the deed has 
been lost: this is not like the presumption 
of alost grant of an easement which we 
have ventured to censure. Upon sound 
principles of reasoning, the legitimate in- 
ference from the premises is, that there was 
a grant by which the tithes were severed 
from the rectory. Though the existence of 
an Act of Parliament has been presumed 
against the Crown to protect a much shorter 
period of enjoyment, it has been held, that 
such a grant cannot be presumed from 
non-payment against the lay-impropriator ; 
and that, unless evidence be given of the 
grant having existed, tithes must still be 
paid to him. Long enjoyment, which 
strengthens all other titles, weakens this ; 
and here the longer that the claimant has 
been out of possession, he has the better 
chance to recover.” 
If the Lord Chief Justice had been in his 
' 


place, he should have taken the oppor- 
t 


fLORDS} 


unity of asking that noble and learned | 
i that Resolutions might be founded upon 


Lord, whether he intended to bring ina 
bill relating to tithes, which he was un- 
have in 
there was a learned Gentleman in the 
other House who had a measure prepared 
on that subject, which he had delayed 
only on the 

Justice was about 


lating to the sub 


— 


} 
derstood to 


to introduce a bill re- 
Sci. 

Earl Grey said, that no man could be 
more fully convinced than he was, that 
great inconveniences arose from the tithe- 
system, and that a speedy remedy was 


J 
j 
} 


> 


necessary. He did not rise, however, to 
discuss the question, but merely to answer 
the question which the noble Lord was 
desirous to ask of the Lord Chief Justice 
if he had been present. That noble and 
learned Lord had intimated his intention 
to bring in a bill for the purpose to which 
the noble Lord alluded. As it related, in 
part, to Crown property, it was necessary 
to apply for his Majesty’s consent, and as 
soon as that consent should have been 
obtained, he had no doubt that the noble 
and learned Lord would be prepared to 
introduce his measure. 
The Petition to lie on the Table. 


DistRESS IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
Disrricts.] Lord Teynham rose to sub- 
mit a Motion which he thought necessary 
from the present circumstances of the 
country. He was happy that order was 
restored, but still it was to be lamented 
that much distress existed. That distress 
was necessarily attended with many de- 
plorable circumstances, and gaye rise to 


contemplation, as | 


supposition that the Chief 


traordinary. 


| Lordships’ House. 
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many crimes. Amongst the causes which 
deteriorated the condition of the peasantry, 
the malt and hop duties had hitherto a 
principal and injurious effect. The peti- 
tions which had been presented for the last 
two Sessions proved the general existence 
of the distress. In another House it was 
usual to print such petitions. The object 
of his present Motion was, to found upon 
the petitions presented to their Lordships, 
a proceeding which might lead to an 
alleviation of the misery which was too 
prevalent. He meant to move for a clas- 
sification of the petitions which had been 
presented for the last two years, complain- 
ing of agricultural distress, stating the 
names of the counties or places from which 
such petitions came, the number of sig- 
natures which each contained, the prayer 
of the petition, and other particulars. He 
called for this classification with the view 


the petitions, such as the circumstances of 
the case required. 

Earl Grey said, that this Motion ap- 
peared to him a most extraordinary one; 
and the mode which the noble Lord 
had adopted for introducing it, no less ex- 
He admitted that the dis- 
tress which prevailed deserved all the 
attention which could be bestowed upon 
it; but he was glad that the condition of 
the people was improving. The noble 
Lord had referred to a practice in the 
House of Commons, which he (Earl Grey) 
should be sorry to see adopted in then 
‘ It was the practice in 
the House of Commons to print petitions, 


| at great inconvenience and expense to the 


country, and he thought that that example 
ought rather to be avoided than followed. 
He knew of no similar duty being im 
posed upon the Officers of the House of 
Commons, but he was certain that no 


such duty devolved upon the Clerks of 


that House, as to classify these petitions, 
to which they must devote a portion of 
time which would be impossible, con- 
sistently with their other duties. The 
noble Lord could at any time refer to these 
petitions, in the library of the House, or be 
could have them produced upon the Table 
for any occasion for which he required 
them; but this Motion, if not altogether 
impossible to be complied with, would at 
least occasion such an expense and waste 
of time, that he was sure their Lordships 
would not consent to it. He believed, 
that in the instance of the Catholic Relief 
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Bill a list was made out, by Order of | sate: By Mr. Alderman Warrnman, from t 
. Ya ee ee St. Dunstan, Stepney:—By Sir J. Granam, fi J 
the House, stating what petitions were for, |p jnark, and Monmouth: _ By Me. Howe, 
and what against the measure. That was | of Christchurch —also, fora Repeal of the Corn I 
the only precedent, and it would not an- | vi gta Ce le ee : ; 
. eovil, Somer ; Bi ) I > 
swer the purpose which the noble Lord had | Ashford-in-the-Wat ath is Ma 
in view. He was not inclined to consent | from Cl ; Oldham 1 
to the Motion. | ano ae 
Lord Teynham said, that as it appeared n Inv Peet r 
the Motion was attended with greater | Faunton, Against ! »b 
difficulty than he had supposed, he would | patie oF ah sie abies . = 
withdraw it, and he naps that, incalling | ton. The Petitioners deprecated A 
the attention of their Lordships to the pe- | Sener Orne) See vem ee eee 
} Distress in I d, | x fe f, Ir. JUN 
titions, he had done all that he ought. | Sari, from the Inhabitants of Ei 
Motion withdrawn. 
Mr. O’ConveLL axp THE IRIs 
OL LL ODPL IE OLD LD mm ; 
| Govern) ENtT.] Mr. O'Connell rose to 
HOUSE O F & OM) MONS } present a Petit on fr ym Lei } li -bri re. 
| f, > | 4] laa hy ; 
Monday, Feb. 28, TS3i. fora Repeal of the Le SIStalive Un Hie 
. | would take advantage of that o 1 to 
Minutes.] Mr. Exuice moved for a New Writ for the | isk the rioht hon. S tary { ind 
Shire of Nairn, in the room of the Hon. Geo. Campbell, aecaganercieaeaks < ote . ace eos 
who, since his election, had accepted the office of Groom of | (QUESTION, With ference to aq tlOon O 
the Bedchamber. his on a former occasion y, that | 
Mr. WYNN brought up the Army Mutiny Bill, which was | (Mr ( be a Wy) ] ee eres, ; 
read a first time. | ce) Meek at a ? 
The Bankrupt Acts Amendment Bill was read a second time. oll to enter oe: Saat | with 
On the Motion of Mr. Hunt, a Select Committee was ap- tha as h Government. with as to avert- 
pointed to examine the Petitions for Reform, to distinguish a - é an ee + ‘ ‘a 
those which prayed for Vote by Ballot, and to report the ng the penal resurts a then p Te 5 
same to the House. | prose ution. But bet ui 
Returns ordered. Onthe Motion of Mr. Pritirorrs, the | asked the right hon. Gen t 
Customs Duty paid at Sidney Creek, within the Port of | oie cae 1 7 en we as 
Gloucester, in the three years ended on 5th January, 1851; vie on What grounds | nag mad I 
distinguishing each year, and the quantities and species of | declaration, he begved | te f 
Goods for which the duties were paid, and whether such hy. > had autl ised no 1 vn J 
duties were paid for goods carried coastways, or to foreign | |" a Ae nese ane I ‘ 
parts; also, the total amount of the Salaries paid, and | half to offer ny terms of c mp se, and 
Expenses incurred, for the establishment of the Custom | that no such eompromi W r) i to 
House at Sidney Creek, for the three years ended on Sth | y- ee a... ; ee d a 1] 
January, 1851; distinguishing each year, the number of a 5 KNOW! ~ ahi ran abu ten id 
Officers belonging to the establishment, and the estimated | him, on the other hand, tha yo! 
average number of hours per day, during which each | ¢},¢ mselve nthorised to iw that 
Officer was actually employed in the discharge of his duty. ‘ P ie acy y sae 
Petitions presented. In favour of Parliamentary Reform, Gove ent W md very: = piadty : 
by Mr. Bett, from Hexham, and other places in the | jnto such a compromis \ »3 Dut 
County of Northumberland :— By Mr. L. HopGes, from | , Cor the und ed deni ‘ i] 
the East Division of Kent, and from the Parish of Bethel: | “'*™' ‘5 8" E at ht sboeet _ 
By Mr. Burxr, from Exeter, ond other places in | Ol the right hon. Gentleman, | t 
Devonshire: —By Mr. Wiiks, from Long Sutton: —By | that such was the fa i mad 
Lord Esrincton, from Newton Abbott, and from Sheb- | thi Bee eRe Ae n 6 to 
beare:—-By Mr. Strurt, from the Borough of Derby :— | ats he ny ‘7 eee ere et a 
By Mr. Mitpmay, from the Corporation of the City of | himself anc tl right h ( He 
Winchester :—By Mr. Ecerron, from the Town of Mac- | by rer r leave then to distine k hi i, 
clesfield:—By Sir G, Grevitue, from the Borough of | a atl e es ee rg: A all } ‘tee 
Warwick:—By Mr. Wiisrauam, from the Town of | whetne ny P tae meee Sete : 
Nantwich, in the County of Chester:—By Mr. SHaw compromise on his behall ¢ aii A 
Lerevre, from Basingstoke:—By Mr. Jonus, fromthe | socked him to state their nal t 
Borough and County of Caernarvon : By Sir F. BLakg, | H 1 snnld he n 1, “a ’ 
from Berwick-upon-T weed :—By Sir R. Peer, from the | ‘HOUSE rhere could be no } . 
Royal Burgh of Banff:—By Mr. L. Ler, from — | Sinclsga r their nam S hi t y 
and Hindon:—By Mr. ApgEANzg, from Wisbeach, t. | were accredited a ‘ ee the Ip- 
Mary, Isle of Ely, Milbourne, the Parish of Fording, an ee ae a eee 
other places in the County of Cambridge: —By Mr. Rum- | positic yn the principal-—asked for publ . 
BOLD, from Great Yarmouth:—By Sir M. W. Rrovey, | and if thev were not his it WV but 
from Barnard Castle:—By Sir R. BAtrgson, from Lon- : . hie bee: eaten 
donderry :—By Mr. peel from Carmarthen :— By 9 common justice » hold Sy ee eee 
ALruorp, from the County of Pembroke:—By Mr. an postors. 
Lame, from Melbourne:—By Mr. J. Woop, from me > | Mr. Stanley felt 1 hesitation in givin 
City of York, and from a Society at Birmingham :— By | ian he ee 1h als r eeety fa aa 
Mr. Lone WELLESLEY, from the County of Essex: By : ion. M he Ur Un BARES SERENE ‘ = 
2 Mr. MaperRLy, from Croydon and Abingdon:—By Mr. | his po = When, onaf occasion, 
O'CONNELL, from Walter Honeywood Yates, Esq.:—By he was as le d by a no! | Maranis (Chan- 
; Sir T. AcLanp, from Plymouth:—By Mr. Alderman + y ‘ a as 
dos), nai r the Irish iment had 





Woop, from the Householders of the Ward of Cripple- 











































1007 Mr. O'Connell and 


entered into a 


{COMMONS} 


compro mise with the hon. | satisfactorily by the right hon, Gentleman, 


Member, by which the prosecution against | 


iti we ould be abandoned, though the 
question came upon him somewhat by 
surpris e, he stated—what he then most 
distix retly repeated—that the Irish Go- 
vernment had not only not entered into 
such a peace themselves, but would 
not, and h: id moreover refused to hold any 
negotiations with those persons who had 
pl offered such a compromise on the part 
of the hon. Member. Te on that occa- 
sion had also stated, and then would re- 
peat, that a letter had been laid before him 
vO sh = of the hon. Member, 

hich was, to induce the 
sateen, on certain specified 
go the prosecution pending 


by one or ty 
the purpot t of 
Trish 


oO } le 
grounds, to fore 


azainst the hon. Member. He would 
then go further, and inform the House, 
that the docum: nt to which he alluded 
was in the hand-writing of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s son-in-law, a id 9 was enclosed i 

letter to Mr. cesta the hon. Member’s 
professional and private friend, written by 
the hon. Member’sown son. The purpo rt 
of this letter was moreover declared to him 
to be dictated by the hon. Member him- 
self, and he had reason to believe that 


my 


»fact. The n, with respect to 


the fac 
. i ole ee ? 1 
th e » individua s who hac d laid this letter be- 


fore him, with a view, but in vain, of 1 
Mithun Chee Teron «tvs ane ae in ra 
ducing the Irish Government to x cel 
mise the prosecution then pencing agaist 


the hon. Memb r, he 
declare their names, and they were the 
Earl of Glengall and Mr. Bennett. That 
Lord and Mr. Bennett, he re- 
on him, and laid befor 
stated, 


noble 
peated, waited 
a letter writte 
by the 
purport of which was declared 
tuted by the hon. Member himself, and 
enclosed in a note to Mr. Bennett from 

1, for the pur- 


the hon. Member’s own son, fo 
pose of inducing the law authorities in 
[reland to abandon the prosecution, on 
certain terms of compromise with the hon. 
Member. ‘The answer was, that no such 
compromise would be for a moment enter- 
tained by the Irish owe rnment, and that 
the law must take its course. And for the 
truth of these facts, he referred the hon. 


? 1 hd 
n, as he had before 


to be dic- 


Membe rto Mr. Bennett a md to tl 1€ Earl of 


ped he had given the 
stion a most explicit 


He hi 
1on. Member’s qui 
answer. 

Mr. 


O'Connell could not bu admit 


that his question had been answered most 


) Trish law 


te seas i] 
was authorised to | 


} 


him 


hon. Member’s son-in-law, the 
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the Irish Government. 


He was glad that the proposition of a 
compromise was thus traced to Mr. Ben- 
nett and the Earl of Glengall. With 
respect to that noble Lord’s interference, 
all he could say was, that it was without 
his knowledge, for he had had no commu- 
nication with Lord Glengall on the subject 
whatever. With respect to Mr. Bennett, 
the case stood thus :—That gentleman had 
written to him (Mr. O’Connell) from Lou- 
don, threeletters, stating thatan individual, 
not an actual member of the Government, 
was authorised by certain persons in office 
to make propositions of great personal ad- 
vantage to himself, with a view of bringing 
abouta compromise between him and the 
authorities. His answer was, 
that he should first hear upon what terms 
the Government would dictate the compro- 
mise, so far as it referred to its intentions 
towards Ireland; and that for himself he 
would not enter into any compromise. He 
moreover desired that Mr. Bennett should 


not write to him again on this point of 


personal compromise. Mr. Bennett’s last 
letter was written on the 6th of January; 
from which day till the 5th of February 
he had no communication, nor even then 
but through his son, to whom Mr. Bennett 
addressed himself, stating as his reason,— 
‘“‘ Your father having refused to listen to 
any compromise, I address myself to you. 
On receipt of this letter, he cert ainly, as 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated, did 
dictate to his son-in-law the terms on 
which alone he would enter inte a com- 
promise, and the declaration, in his son-in- 
law’s hand-writing, was enclosed in a 
letter of his son to Mr. Bennett. But 
what did his son say in this note to Mr. 
Bennett? Why “that my father has been 
deceived and deluded by mn 
Administration, that he will 1 


so much 
present 


| enter into any negotiation \ with any of es 


members, till it first consents to abandon 
the prosecution against him without any 
equivocation, ” And his son added, that 

“as it may not be exactly conformable 
with the dignity of the Irish Government 
to formally abandon the apna my 
father will not insist on a formal aban 

donment.” His son then specified the 
terms on which alone he would consent to 
a compromise,—namely, first, that the 
prosecution should be unequivocally with- 
drawn, and, secondly, thatthe Irish Govern- 


ment should state what measures of relief 


were intended towards Ireland. He added, 
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that as the benefit and prosperity of Ireland 
was the end of all his (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
endeavours in that House and elsewhere, 
and as the measure for a Repeal of the 
Union was regarded by him only as a 
means towards that end, he should con- 
sent to relinquish the agitation of that 
question, if the measures of the Govern- 
ment tended to the benefit and prosperity 
of Ireland. This was all the compromise 
proffered on his part. The hon. Member 
proceeded to say, that he could not deny 
that the Government had entered into no 
compromise with him with respect to the 
prosecutions against him—none whatever ; 
but neither had he entered into any with 
the Government. 


{Fen. 28} 





| 


} 


He was as free as ever | 


to advocate those political opinions which | 
| would be ata perfect stand-still in Dublin 


rendered him obnoxious in the eyes of the 
present Administration ; 
compromise had originated from him, or 
from the Irish law authorities, he was 


therefore, as no | 


warranted to say, that it must have sprung | 


up between them both. Then as to the 


prosecution still pending against him, the | 


matter stood thus :—There were originally 
thirty-one counts, in two 
entered against him; seventeen under 
common-law, charging him with “ fraud, 
conspiracy and sedition,” and fourteen 


indictments, | 


charging him with the violation of a Statute, | 


(10th George 4th,) which empowered the 

Lord Lieutenant in Ireland to suppress, 

by proclamation, meetings tending to a 
9 z oD 


breachof the peace. The former—the seven- | 


teen common-law-counts—had been, with- 
out solicitation on his part, abandoned 
by the Irish Government; and he was 
warranted to conclude, that they were so 
because they could not be maintained. 
With respect to the fourteen other counts, 
—to those charging him with defying 
a proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant,— 
he had demurred; and he, and seven 
other gentlemen, also charged with the 
same misdemeanour, having sworn that 
they had not committed the offence 
alleged against them, and by so doing 
could not “plead guilty to the charge (as 
had been stated elsewhere) he had “with- 
drawn his plea of demurrer ; and there the 
matter at present rested. He would not 
say, that the Attorney General in Ireland 
might not, on the first day of next Term, 
mark judgment against him,but he main- 
tained, that that judgment ‘eould not be 
declared against him till his Writ of Error 
had been argued, first before the twelve 
Judges in Ireland, and, if necessary, be- 
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fore the House of Lords here. And here 
he thought it right to state, that as the 
seven gentlemen associated with him in 
the indictment had acted on his suggestion 
as a lawyer, he, and he only, should be 


the Irish Government. 


liable to all the legal cor sequences. It 
might be asked, why he had given up his 
chance of acquittal by a Jury ? His 


answer, -le little expected, after the sneers 
and laughter with which his declarations 
were usually received in that House, would 
receive much credit or sympathy, but as 
it was the truth, he would state it. It 
was, because he dreaded the consequences 
to the peace of his country by the excite- 
ment which the trial would inevitably have 
produced, that he waived his chance of 
acquittal. He knew that all business 


during the five or six days the trial 
would last;—he knew that the trades 
of Dublin would have escorted him with 
craped banners to the number of 30,000 ; 
that at least 2,000 respectable inhabitants 
of that city would have attended him each 
day to the Courts; and above all, that 
processions, including thousands upon 
thousands of an excited multitude, from 
all the counties adjoining Dublin, and 
even extending to Wicklow, Meath, 
Kilkenny, Roscommon, and Cavan, would 
have filled the streets, anxious for the 
result ; and because, knowing all this, and 
devoted as he was to the political revene- 
ration of [reland, he would not consent 
that, that regeneration should be purchased 
even at the risk of shedding a single 
drop of human blood [The hon. Member 
was interrupted at this point of his speech 
by a voice from the gallery pronouncing 
with great emphasis of tone, ‘That’s a 
lie.” The individual who gave utterance 
it was immediately taken into custody. ] 
he ho Member repeated that he had 
beens abs no compromise with the Irish 
Government, nor had it entered into any 
compromise with him. 

Mr. Stanley appealed to the House 
whether the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber had not fully borne him out in his 
declaration of that and a former evening, 
namely, that the Irish Government would 
not listen to any compromise whatever with 
the hon. Member, and that the proposal 
for such a compromise emanated from the 
friends of the hon. Member himself. The 
hon. Member admitted that he had dic- 
tated certain terms of compromise to his 
son-in-law, and that these terms, thus 


a 


to 
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dictated by himself, and in the hand-writ- 
ing of his son-in-law, were enclosed by 
his own son ina letter to Mr. Bennett; and 
he admitted, that the Irish Government, 
before whom he (Mr. Stanley) had in- 
formed the House, Mr. Bennett and Lord 
Glengall had laid these documents with a 
view to inducing a compromise of the pro- 
secution pending against the hon. Member 
had refused to enter into any compromise 
whatever with him; and by these admis- 
sions had borne out his (Mr. Stanley’s) 
statement to the letter. Whether these 
individuals were authorized or not by the 
hon. Member, or acted with or without 
his knowledge, was best known to himself, 
and affected not his (Mr. Stanley’s) de- 
claration. With regard to the prosecu- 
tion, he would appeal to the House whe- 
ther the hon. Member had not admitted 
the whole point in dispute between them. 
He would appeal to the House whether 
the fact on this point was not as he had 
stated it,—namely, that the indictment 
against the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford, being divided into two parts, 
for though it was one indictment in point 
of form, it was substantially two indict- 
ments, the first fourteen counts of itcharged 
him and his confederates with having held 
meeting's in defiance of a proclamation, to 
which an Actof Parliament had given all 
the force and sanction of law, and the last 
seventeen charged them with having enter- 
edinto a conspiracy to hold them together. 
If he had misrepresented the facts of the 
case, and he thought that he could not be 
charged with misrepresenting them, even 
by the hon. and learned member for Wa- 
terford, he was open to correction; but 
he believed that both in the first fourteen 
and in the last sixteen counts of the indict- 
ment, the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford and his confederates were 
charged with distinct misdemeanours. 
The hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford, when he was first informed that this 
indictment against him was in_ prepara- 
tion, put forth the boldest declamations 
against it that ever came even from his 
lips. He said, first of all, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Government were illegal 
—-that the Law-Officers were acting 
wrongly—that they did not know what 
they were about—and that, when the 
Government brought its work to a con- 
clusion, he would overwhelm it, for its ig- 
norance, with scorn and confusion. What 
was the result of this his first ebullition 
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of folly and violence? Why, that when 
three-and-twenty gentlemen were empa 

nelled as Grand Jurors, the learned Judge 
who addressed them, told them in terms as 
plain as any which the language could 
afford, that if they believed the facts to be 
such as the witnesses had sworn in theii 
depositions, they must, in point of law, find 
a bill against the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Waterford and his confederates. 
What then were the proceedings of the 
hon. and learned Member? He said, 
“ 1’ll demur tothe first fourteen counts of the 
indictment ;” in other words, he admitted 
the facts which we alleged against him, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, you are completely wrong 
in law.” Well, the Crown joined with him 
in demurrer, and then the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, in spite of all his legal 
quirks and astuteness, saw that there was 
good reason to withdraw his demurrer. 
Yes, the hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
spite of his contemptuous declaration, that 


| he would teach law to the officers of th 


Crown, —a declaration which had as much 
courtesy in it as any other declaration of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman,—finding 
his case in law to be most defective, went 
upon another and a different tack, and 
»ndeavoured to join issue with the Crown 
on the facts. Before he putin his demur- 
rer, the hon. and Jearned Member had 
threatened to overwhelm the Government 
with every species of scorn and raillery fo 
its undertaking the prosecution against 
him. That was his first proceeding; then 
finding himself mistaken in his law, he 
wished to try his fortune on his facts; and 
then, finding that he was no better off on 
the facts that on the law of the case, he 
withdrew his pleas, and, oh lamentabl 

conclusion tosuch magnificent vauntings! 
suffered judgment to pass against him fo: 
a misdemeanour. This being the case, 
what advantage could the Crown have 
derived from proceeding against the hon. 
and learned Member and his confederates 
on the sixteen other counts, which charged 
him with a different species of misdemean- 
our arising out of that which was  sub- 
stantially the same offence? The hon. 
and learned Member had told the House, 
that he had givenup nothing to the Crown, 
and that the Crown in return had given 
up nothing to him, It was true, that the 


Crown had given nothing up to him, and 
for this plain reason,—that the Crown, in 
obtaining judgment against him on the 
first fourteen counts, had gained its ob- 
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ject. The Government wished to avoid 
taking any measure which could bear the 
slightest appearance of personal persccu- 
tion,—a mode of proceeding at all times 
to be deprecated, and therefore it had 
carefully abstained from pushing the pro- 
secution against the hon. and learned 
Member and his associates any further 
than the point which it had already 
gained. The hon. and learned member 
for Waterford had said, that he did not 
expect to get much credit in that House | 
for any assertion which he might make. | 
With all the respect due to that hon. and 
learned Member, he must say, that that | 
was a confession which he did not antici- | 
pate that hon, and learned Member would 
make. But when the hon. and learned 
Member said, that his only reason for | 
shrinking from a trial by jury was, that he 
was unwilling to excite agitation in Ire- 
land, did he expect to find any man in | 
that House,—did he expect to find any 
man in the whole country, who recollect- 
a word of the thousand-and-one speeches 
which he had made at public meetings, or 
of the innumerable letters which he had 
circulated throughout Ireland, that would 
give him credit for a desire not to create 
agitation in the country? He felt that it 
was very difficult for him, called forward 
as he had been on this occasion, to enter 
into a discussion of the motives which im- 
pelled the hon. and learned Member to 
make such a declaration. Heknew them 
not—more than that, he envied them 
not. He trusted that the House, if he had 
been betrayed into the use of any expres- | 
sions which were inconsistent with its dig- | 
nity or his own character,—which were | 
not fit for him to use, or for them to hear | 
[cries of ** No, no”|,—would make allow- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ance for the occasion which called them | 
forth. He was speaking under the cor- 

rection of the Chair; but when the hon. 

and learned Gentleman was telling the | 
House of his extraordinary anxiety that | 
the public mind of Ireland should not be | 
excited,—when he was proclaiming the | 
intensity of his desire that there should be | 
no agitation in Dublin,—when he was | 
asserting that he was afraid of the violence | 
of the people, whom he had himself been | 
stimulating for years,—when he was de- | 
claring that he was fearful of the effects of | 
his own agitation,—he could not believe | 
that after such an exhibition, the hon. and | 
learned Member would get credit for his | 
assertion, that he had refused to go to a ! 
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trial before his country from a wish to 
allay or even to avoid agitation. He had 
a number of the speeches of the hon. and 
learned member for Waterford then with 
him in the House, but he could not find, 
that on all the occasions, or rather on any 
one of the oceasions, on which the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had addressed his 
countrymen on the subject of the Repeal of 
the Union, he had treated it with that 
calm temperance of debate which was ne- 


the Irish Government. 


| cessary to carry his point with the well- 


informed part of them, or had abstained 
from that indignant virulence which was 
certain to rouse the dangerous passions of 
the uninformed portion of them. Here 
were one or two of the passages, to which 
he (Mr. Stanley) was alluding, and to 
which he wished to call the attention of the 
House, because they illustrated, ina very 


| extraordinary dezree the desire which the 


hon. 


vent 
public 


and learned Gentleman had to pre- 
any agitation,—any violation of the 
peace in Ireland. [The hon. and 
learned Gentleman here read an extract 
from a speech of Mr. O’Connell, in Ire- 
land, holding up to the admiration of the 
people of that country the endeavours of 
the people of Belgium and Poland to 
separate themselves from the sway of 
Holland and Russia respectively. In 
Ireland, he said, slavery still predomi- 
nated : he hoped, however, to see the day, 
and that not far distant, when Ireland 
be free. He looked upon her 
triumph as secure, because it would be 
bloodless.} Now, would the hon. and 
learned Member tell him that the example 
of Beleium and Poland was not, in that 


| speech, held up to the imitation of Ire- 


land, and that a Repeal of the Union 
between England and Ireland ought to 
be considered on the same footing as that 
between Belgium and Holland, or that 
between Poland and Russia? The hon. 
and learned Member then proceeded to 
tell his hearers—‘* We have surrendered 
our freedom—we are pitiful slaves, serfs 
who deserve only contempt and a blow : 
Jrish negroes, whose very groans are the 
property of the English slave-owners.” 
Were these, he would ask, the terms of 
Was this 
the language of an individual anxious to 
prevent excitement? Was this the mode 
in which the legislative union between the 


two countries was to be dissolved, on the 
friendly footing upon which the hon. and 
learned Member professed his wish to dis- 
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solve it? He did not know what the 
feelings of the hon. and learned Member 
were; whatever they might be, he, for 
one, did not envy them. He could hardly 
believe that the hon. and learned Member 
was in earnest when he said, after using 
such language, that he was not desirous 
to promote excitement. As to his own 
conduct, as Secretary for Ireland, he 
should be ready to enter into an examin- 
ation of it, whenever the hon, and learu- 
ed Member should carry into execution 


the threat which he had made, of bring- | 


ing it under the consideration of the 
Hlouse. The hon. and Jearned Member 
had threatened to call him to hold up his 


hand, like another Polignac, at the bar of | 
that House, for his nefarious conduct in | 


Ireland. The threat was, however, quali- 
fied with this provision, that he would not 
do this until he had a reformed Parlia- 
ment. Let him wait but for a_ short 
month or two, and he would have a re- 
formed Parliament. Then, when the hon. 
and learned Member had his reformed 
Parliament, he should be most ready to 
meet him before the assembled Represent- 
atives of the people, and to answer any 
charges which he might prefer against 
him. He could not, however, sit down on 
the present occasion without alluding to 
another instance of the hon. and learned 
Member’s mode of avoiding excitement. 
He alluded to the extraordinary letter 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had recently written to the Hurlers of 
Kilkenny. He called on the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to explain what that 
body is, which is known to the Constitu- 
tion as the Hurlers of Kilkenny? [Here 
the right hon. Secretary read an extract 
from the letter. It was to this effect; 
—‘ When he had last addressed the Hurlers, 
he had advised them to desist from their 
proceedings, lest they should assume the 
appearance of tumult. He was happy to 
find that they had taken hisadvice. [Per- 
haps, said Mr. Stanley, there were other 
motives.] Now he could address them 
once more. Now was their time, not for 
meeting tumultuously, but for acting 
peaceably, and securing the return of his 
hon. friend, Colonel Butler, by constitu- 
tional agitation. Such of them as had 


votes should give them to Colonel Butler ; 
such of them as had not votes, should use 
their influence over those who had;—in 
short, they ought to leave no means of 
constitutional agitation untried.”]_ Who, 
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he would ask, formed this body of Hurl- 
ers? Did not the hon. and _ learned 
Member know that it was a body of men 
who had kept the country for some time 
in confusion? Did not he know, that it 
was a body whose proceedings he had 
denounced as illegal and dangerous to tli 
public peace? Did he not know, that if 
was the same body of men who, in his 
strong expressions, were palsying his arms 
and paralysing his efforts by their mis- 
conduct? And, knowing all this, did he 
deem it to be a constitutional course to 
call on such a body to use not their votes, 
but their influence, in obtaining votes, fo: 
his friend Colonel Butler? He felt that 
he owed an apology to the House for 
going into this subject on the present 


occasion. He could assure the House 


| that he should not have entered upon it 
'if the hon. and learned Member had not 


taken credit to himself for a desire to pre- 
serve tranquillity, and to avoid excitement 
So extraordinary an asser- 
tion had led him involuntarily into a course 

which did not, indeed, belong to the sub- 
| ject in hand, but into which he had been 
obliged to enter, in order to show, that 
though the hon. and learned member foi 
Waterford now dreaded the effect of his 
| own system, that system had not been to 
keep down, but to create agitation ani 
excitement in the bosoms of the people of 
Ireland. 

The Petition was brought up. 

The Speaker said,—I have to inform the 
House that a person is now in custody for 
the outrage which has just been committed. 

Mr. O'Connell, in moving that this peti- 
tion be read, observed, that he wished to 
take notice of the speech of the right hon. 
Secretary of Ireland, which though it was 
triumphant in manner, and full of assertions 
of self-praise, appeared to him to be desti- 
tute of any rational foundation. He called 
the especial attention of the House to this 
fact, that the right hon. Secretary had not 
contradicted any part of his statement 
about the legal arrangements. The right 
hon. Secretary had said, that the Govern- 
ment had given up nothing in giving up 
the indictment against him for conspiring 
to hold illegal meetings, inasmuch as it had 
gained a conviction against him upon thi 
indictment for holding meetings in defiance 


-arliament. Did the hon. Secretary, when 
he made that assertion, know, that that 
indictment was varied by charges of fraud, 








of a proclamation sanctioned by act of 
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and by charges of sedition committed at 
meetings, and committed in speeches 
alleged to have been uttered with the 
express intent of bringing Government into 
contempt, and the Constitution into dis- 
regard? Had the right hon. Secre tary even 
denied that there was moral guilt in that 
part of the indictment? So much for that 
part of the right hon. Secretary’s speech. 
Now for another. He had never uttered 
a wish that there should be no agitation ‘2 
Ireland. He desired that there should } 

agitation in England for Pastiementary 
Reform, in Ireland for the Repeal of the 
Union. If there had been no agitation on 
the subject of Reform in En; eland, would 
not that subject still have continued to 
slumber in that House, with paltry mi- 
norities of fourteen or fifteen Members? 
It was agitation, constitutional agitation, 
which had produced such promising pro- 


spects of Reform in England; and it was the | 


same species of agitation w hich he trusted 
would convince the House of the necessity 
of repealing the Union, and of restoring to 
Ireland thereby the means of maintaining 
its inhabitants in peace and plenty. He 
had been denounced in the House that day; 
he had been denounced in it often enough 
before. Other Secretaries for Ireland had 
taunted him with being an agitator. The 
echoes of their words had reached him 
across the waters, even when they had 
taunted him with greater virulence—and 
he did not impute virulence to the right 
hon. Secretary opposite—than any which 
had been displayed on the presentoccasion ; 
and yet he had lived to see the day, when 
those very men had brought in, with their 
own hands, the very measure for which he 
had excited the agitation in Ireland, which 
they had so loudly and so indignantly con- 
demned. But the right hon. Secretary now 
stood up in the House with an air of inno- 
cence, and just as if he and the Govern- 
ment of Ireland had not created all the 
agitation of which he complained. He 
would take that opportunity of informing 
the country, that oppression more gross and 
more tyrannical had never been exercised 
in any country thap that which the right 
hon. Secretary had exercised in Treland. 
The right hon. Secretary had professed his 
readiness to answer him upon that charge 
before a reformed Parliament. He took 
the right hon. Secretary at that pledge ; 
and if he should ever see a reformed Par- 
liament, which he was afraid he should not, 
he would, come what might of it, put the 
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right hon. Secretary on his defence before 
it. If he should have the honour of a seat 
in that reformed Parliament—and in such 
a Parliament he should think it an honour 

have a seat,—he would bring under 
its notice the unconstitutional letter which 
the right hon. Secretary had written to the 
magistracy of Ireland. Even in the midst 
of all the misery by which they were sur- 
rounded, the pe ople of Ireland had ¢ njoyed 
many a long ie d loud laugh at the states- 
man-like wisdom which had dictated, and 
the grammatical accuracy which pervaded, 
that extraordinary epistle. What did the 
House think that that ( niieealted upandea 
magistracy todo? Nothing more than to 
(lisperse a meeting, even before it had com- 
mitted any thing which could be construed 
into a crime. The right hon. Secretary 
accused him of creating excitement in 
[reland. He, in return, accused the right 
hon. Secretary of creating it. He did not 
wish for that crisis whicl h some of the 
Government Papers were calling for, He 
wished for no crisis. He knew well, that if 
the people of Irel: sil avoided all appeals 
to force and bloodshed, that democratic 
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| Spirit, of which he had hailed with rapture 


the appearance in Belgium and Poland— 
and may to morrow’s sun bring us tidings 
of defeat to Russian despotism! which he 


adored in the mountains of Switzerland,— 


which he trusted to see before long enliven- 
ing the green mountains of his own native 
land,—which had produced, speedily 
would produce, Reform in England,—he 
knew well, he said, that that democratic 
spirit which had_ pr roduc ed such glorious 
effects in all other parts of Europe, , would 
Ae in Treland equal rights and equal 
privileges with those enjoyed in England, 

if the people would only take his advic e. 

He would repeat the words “if the people 
would only take his advice,”"—that is, if 
they would only agitate constitutionally, 
and bring forward their claims firmly, 
manfully, and peaceably, untarnished by 
crime, and unaccompanied by outrage. 
On this point then he stood triumphant. 
[Peels of laughter for some minutes.] 
“ Laugh, Gentlemen, laugh,” said Mr, 
O’Connell, with great vehemence of tone 
and gesture, ‘ but mind that your laughter 

be not mistaken. I say, thi it I stand on 
this point triumphant. Mark the right hon. 
Secretary. He has spoken, he has spoken 
out, he has shown no deficiency of zeal, no 
deficiency of spirit; and yet has he shown 


that in any of the many multitudes which 
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have met on this subject in Ireland, there 
has been offered any particle of violence to 
any one individual? Has he shown that 
any assault has been committed on any 
Magistrate, or any person in any part of 
Ireland? That they may have vir lated the 
law, in respect of its technicalities under 
the late Act, may be true; that they have 
been guilty of agitation, may be likewise 
true; but have the people of lreland been | 
guilty of any breach of the peace in their 
discussions on the Repeal of the Union? 
Have they been guilty of any violation of | 
the spirit of the law? I say,—and I say | 
boldly, —that they have not; and sosaying, | 
have I not a right to say, that on this part 
of the case I stand triumphant?” The | 
hon. Gentleman then proceeded to say, 
that when any person came to their meet- | 
ings to discuss the question of the propriety 
of repealing the Union, he was heard with 
patience—his argument was not inter- 
rupted: when it was concluded it was 
answered, and then the party found him- 
self in a minority, generally of one, but 
sometimes of three or four. The right 
hon. Secretary had told the House of what 
he (Mr. O’Connell) had not done. He 
would beg leave to tell the right hon. 
Secretary of what he (Mr. Stanley) had | 
done. The Marquis of Anglesey arrived | 
in Ireland almost unnoticed. Shortly after- | 
wards, he (Mr. O’Connell) went to Dublin. 
The people of Dublin thought proper to pay 
so humble an individual as himself a com- 
pliment on hisarrival. [a/augh.] Gentlemen | 
might taunt him there as they pleased ; 
but did they think that any taunt which 
they could direct against him there would 
ever prevent him from discharging his duty 
tohiswarm-heartedcountrymen? Hecould | 
assure hon. Gentlemen, that they could not 

do him a greater kindness with his country- | 
men than to receive with cheers, as they 
generally did, any point, however slight, 
that was made against him, and to receive | 
any thing which he said in reply to it with 
shouts, and taunts, and laughter, almost | 
bordering on insult. Well, the Marquis 
of Anglesey went to Ireland. The people | 
received him without the slightest compli- | 
ment. They met him (Mr. O’Connell) | 
otherwise. What was their return for it 2 | 
A proclamation, founded on that Statute | 
which enables a Lord Lieutenant to put an | 
end to all discussion in Ireland,—which | b 
enables him to substitute his own will for | 





law,—which enables him to suppress all 
associations,—which enables him to put 
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issued such a proclamation in England, | 


| was more benevolently 


| against their associations, 
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an end to all societies for improvement, al! 
societies for education, all societies for 
charity,—which enables him, in a word, 
to say, 

‘Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas.” 

hat is a base Act of Parliament, and we 
are slaves who are obliged to obey it. It 
wasan Act of Parliament, which was given 
us in vile disport along with the Emaneipa- 
| tion Act, as if the House had been deter- 


; mined to convince the people of Ireland 
| that it could not even confer a benefit upon 


them without accompanying it by an insult 
and an injury. Yes, it acted as if it we 

throwing a bone to a dog, which it detested, 
but which it was obliged to feed. The 
Lord Lieutenant issued his proclamation 
against the trades of Dublin, and_pro- 
hibited them from meeting with their em- 
blems and banners. What then? The 
trades gave up their intended meeting, and 
though they were much irritated, went, 
100,000 of them, to his house in Merrion- 
square, and then separated, after cheering 
him, with as much decorum as any assem- 
bly,—ay, even as this House ever sepa- 
rates. That was the first proclamation. 
Itwas an act of despotism. The righ 
hon. Secretary had avowed himself the ad- 
viser of a proclamation founded on a law, 
which all his party, when it was passed, 
stigmatized as a despotic law: 
.’ said the hon. Gentleman, ‘ had 


should despise you, Gentlemen of England, 
if you did not immediately call for its re- 
peal. Did you submit. quietly to it, | 
should hold you base and degenerate, and 
unworthy of your sturdy forefathers, who 
knew what was due to themselves, and 
were not afraid to die in maint: dain it. 
What came next? Oh! that which con- 
vinced him that the late Administration 
disposed than the 
present to the people of Ireland. The 
late Administration issued proclamations 
but did they in 
consequence cease to hold them? When 
they persisted in holding them, did the 
late Government come forward with pro- 
secutions to destroy the Irish people ? Oh! 
no; the late Government—anti-Irish, anti- 
Catholic as it was—did no such thing; it 
was reserved for the Whigs, the base, per- 
secuting Whigs, whose profe ssions he had 
been accustomed to scorn, even before he 
had become acquainted with their prac- 
tice. Buttoreturn. After 
Northumberland had suppressed by _ his 
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proclamation the first meetings which were 
held for the Repeal of the Union, a num- 
ber of gentlemen determined to meet and 
discuss the subject at a public breakfast. 
They did so for weeks. A second pro- 
clamation was issued against them, but 


the breakfasts continued, and the Duke of 


Northumberland instituted no prosecu- 
tions. Butas soon as the Whigs came 
into power, and the Marquis of Anglesey 
arrived in Ireland, he discharged another 
proclamation against the breakfasts. Now, 
he put it to the House, whether, if the ques- 
tion of the Repeal of the Union were to be 
quietly and calmly discussed, it would be 
better to have the discussion after dinner, 
when any thing that was impassioned was 
likely to ‘be addressed with greater effect 
to excited feelings, or after tea and coffee 
in a morning, i the reason was cool, 
and the blood in a state of quiescence ? 
To put down these breakfasts, out came 
an extraordinary proclamation, signed by 
the ex-Member for Preston, who dared to 


call the people of Dublin a rabble. A 
rabble! Would he venture to call the 
people of Preston by that name? Now, 


any one that could pay 2s, had a right 
to attend these breakfasts.) Davy Mac 
Leary, who hated a papist as he hated 
the devil, was a constant attendant at 
them, and along with him came many of 


those men whom the former dissensions of 


Ireland had separated from its best friends. 
The breakfasts, he repeated, went on, the 
cause which he had at heart was flourish- 
ing, and to put it down, out came another 
proclamation, founded on the most de- 
spotic Act that was ever registered in a 
Statute-book. ‘* You talk to me here,” said 
Mr. O’Connell, ‘‘of the Conatitietion in 
Ireland. Where it? You have 
itdown. Would you allow your Consti- 
tution to be put down here in the same 
way, Gentlemen of England? We are 
dissatisfied with its being put down among 


is 


put | 
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| ings 
| do know, 


} ance of such meetines. 
| their meetings in themselves were not ille- 
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[ shall have occasion to say more on some 
future opportunity. In the mean time, 
the farmers in the county of Kilkenny, 
most of whom are respec ‘table and sub- 


the Irish Government. 


stantial men, began to hold meetings. 

They took upon themselves the title of 
: I 

‘hurlers,’ and assembled oreat num- 


Two or three genilemen, who, like 
myself, are opposed to such unions went 
to them, and prevailed upon them to dis- 
perse. Mectings for similar objects were 
spreading through the country—they had 
spread into the counties of Wexford and 
Carlow, and even further. I then wrote 
a letter to them, advising the discontinu- 
[ told them that 


bers. 


gal; but that they would become illegal 
as soon as they were held in such num- 
bers as would excite fear that a breach of 
the peace was likely to take place. I said 
to them, that | would not have a Repeal of 
the Union unless it could be effected by 
peaceable means, and I told them, that I 
would give up my advocacy of that great 
question, unless they gave up their meet- 
How it was I know not; but this [ 
that my name was used by a 


' gentleman who addressed the people on 


| hon. 


) IS, 


behalf of the Government, to prevail 

them to disperse. I admit that other mea- 
sures were alsoemployed ; but my name was 
certainly used as a means to keep the 
people quiet. And now one of the right 
Secretary's accusations against me 
that I have addressed these same people 
in this language,—‘ I advised you to 
desist when I thought that you were 
going to break the law. Now that you 


have a constitutional meeting, at which 
you can agitate, I advise you who have 
votes, to give your votes to my friend 


Colonel B aie ‘who is a friend to Ire! land, 
and an advocate for a Repeal of the Union, 


' and you who have not votes, to use your 
influence over those who have.” Is there 
any thing morally wrong in asking these 


us; and then comes forward the right 
hon. Secretary, and taunts me with being | 
an agitator. Yes, he taunts me with | 


being an agitator,—he, who by his op- 
pression has caused all the agitation of 
Ireland. Though the people of Ireland 


are slaves, they are not yet such base and | 


abject slaves as not to resist oppression by 
all the means which the law aliows them. 


The right hon. Secretary issued a pro- | 


clamation, I repeat, agamst us, and wrote | 


at the same time a letter to the magistracy, 


as illegal as a letter could be, and on w hich | Hurlers was able to contribute something 


men to exercise their influence over their 
friends and relations who are in posses- 
sion of votes? Sure I am, that the right 
hon. Secretary would not be loth or sorry 
to exercise his influence over any Lord 
who happened to be master of a number 
of votes in that county, to employthem all 
in behalf of Colonel Butler’s opponent. I 
said to the Hurlers, ‘‘ Let the expenses of 
Colonel Butler be paid;” and I said this, 
| because I knew that every one of these 
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to defray them. Thus much in reply to 
the observations of the right hon. Secretary 
on my letter to the Hurlers of Kilke nny. 
The moment these meetings took place, we 
determined to found another association, 
to preserve the right of free discussion, 
and to putan end to all illegal associations. 
Before we had done any thing at this as- 
sociation, out came another proclamation 
against us, Again I repeat it, the pro- 
clamation was an act of despotism. Is 
not the Sedition Law in existence? Is not 
the Libel Law still in operation? Are not 
these sufficient to check our proceedings, 
if we act illegally? Is not the House 
aware, that at all our meetings two Govern- 


ment Reporters were always present? Did | 


not I take care that they should always 
have the best places to hear or speak, and 
room enough to write down without inter- 
ruption any thing and every thing that we 
said? If we were seditious, why did the 
Government not produce the evidence 
which was in its power to convict us of se- 
dition ? Why did it not recur tothe ordinary 


law of the country, instead of recurring to | 


this despotic act ? But out came, after all 
this, a third proclamation, and then [ am 
told that I excite agitation. I say to the 
right hon. Secretary ‘ De te fabula narra- 
tur.’ You, who have turned your will into 
law,—you who have shut the door against 
discussion,—you impute to me the effects 
of your own excitement. | shall have 
another opportunity of speaking upon this 
subject, and therefore [ shall not say a 
word more upon it at present. The right 
hon. Secretary has quote od extracts from 
two speeches of mine. I don’t know 
whether both are accurate; one of them 
indeed I know to be so? and I will, for 
the sake of argument, admit them both to 
be so. What have I said in them which 
any honest man can find fault with? I 
spoke of the slavery of Ireland. I said 
her people were slaves. [L ask whether 
that country is not in a state of slavery, 
in which the will of one man forms the law 
of all? If I am mistaken in that point, 
then the people of Ireland are not slaves ; 
but if I am right in it, then they are slaves, 
and they would be base and degraded 
slaves indeed if they hugged their ‘chains 
in quiet, and did not sometimes dash them 
at their oppressors, I said in the course 
of one of those speeches, that I rejoiced in 
the success of the Belgians. I repeat that 
sentiment here. Fraud and force were 
never employed te consummate a more 
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heterogeneous union than that which 
existed between Holland and Belgium. 
I rejoice with my whole heart that the 
Poles have repudiated their forced union 
with Russia. I am glad, too, that in 
Switzerland the spirit ‘of democracy has 
proved itself indomitable. But when ] 
told the people of Ireland how I gloried in 
the triumphs of these different nations, | 
told them, that the road through which those 
nations had achieved them was not the 
road which they ought to take. I told 
them, that their case was different: : I knew 
that I had a difficult task to perform, for 
I had to teach Government its duty to 
the people, and I had to teach the people 
how to obtain its rights from Government. 
| I wished to restore Ireland to her proper 
rank among the nations of the earth. 
Will any man tell me that there is any 
other country in the world, of such ex- 
uberant fertility, in which there are so 
many starving individuals,—that there is 
any other country in the world in which 
there is so rich a Church, and so Iittle 
relief rendered by it to the poor? I tell 
| you, that with Ireland you have not at 
| present a union, You do not give her 
either the same laws, or the same privi- 
leges, or the same advantages which you 
enjoy yourselves. Yes, your very laws 
for the two countries are not the same. 
You have not for England the same bank- 
rupt laws which you have imposed on 
Ireland—you have not the same laws that 
we have for the security, either of person 
or of property, and, above all, you have 
not the same jury-law that we have. And 
that, by the bye, brings me to the con- 
sideration of a point, a most important point, 
indeed, in my case against the Govern- 
inent, which I had almost forgotten. Thi 
right hon. Secretary had a Jury struck 
against me and my confederates, as |: 
is pleased to call my friends, by the deputy 
clerk of the Crown, who took the first 
hundred names which stood in the book. 
In that number were twenty four Alder- 
men, twenty-three sheriffs, several Peers 
one Admiral, and other persons of that 
description. One of the persons whom 
the Crown Solicitor struck off the panel 
was Mr. Alderman M’Kennie. Any person 
who knows any thing of Ireland knows 
well the character of that gentleman. 
| Another person who was struck “off by the 
| Crown Solicitor was Mr. Arthur Guinness, 
the Governor of the Bank of Eaten. 
Both these persons differed from me 
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on the question of the Repeal of the | had put beyond bt the fact that he 
Union, but they were men of known! thought, that if he could break the letter 
integrity and impartiality. Would that! of the law with impunity, he could c 
have been done in England? No, for} ceed in persuading that Ilou ind tl 
there the Jury would lh: we been drawn by | country that it was not his object to pro 
ballot. And here, again, I have todeclare, | duce tumult and confusion by a. violation 
that the late Administration, anti-Irish and} of the law. The hon. and learned Men 
anti-Catholic as it has been represented, | ber had said, that the agitation in Ireland 
was more kindly disposed to Ireland | had been caused by the Governm } 
than the present. Had they remained in} clamations. Now, did tl | ‘and 
office, we too in Ireland should have had, learned Member mean to rt. that t] 
the advantage of forming our juries by/ was n eitation before tho oclan 
ballot. I speak on that point advisedly, j ations issued? He had always tl ’ 
for I was consulted professionally as to} that the hon. 1 learn Memb id 
the details of the measure.” The hon.! made it his boast and his pride, that | 
Member then procecded to say, that he} wa i r of that avitatio it was. 
had now followed the right hon. Secretary as tl h id learned Membc | 
through every point of his speech, ~ kn¢ to | wh meetings called 
hon. Secretary had, however, omitted to} the expre vowed purp f in 
notice any of the questions which he (Mr. creasing agit n, that the | itions 
O'Connell) had originally put to him.} had been issued. What then could the 
Had he stated a single case of violence} hon. and learned Gentleman mean by 
done either to person or property by the | saying that the proclamations had caused 
anti-Unionists? There had been some} the agitation? Let him entreat the House 
violence of talk, but the people of Ire-| to consider in what a condition = 
land, slaves though they were, were not! Government in Ireland would have fo 
yet gagged; and all that their enemics, itself if these m¢ is had been yer ve rs 
could charge against them at present was,| The hon. and lea Member might call 
' that they had spoken, Oppressed as they; those mectings fasts, or | ieoht 
were, the y were struggling peaceably andj call them any thin he pleased, but 
constitutionally for their right to free and | ev y man of common sense and common 
open discussion, and o the same consti- | honesty kne ll enouch, that to call tl 
tutional liberty as the people of England ; mectings b —— $s was a mere evasion, 
enjoyed. He might not succc od i in getting |} —a shift, to et that under one nam 
itfor them; but he knew that he was in| which had been forts Iden by the law unde 
the situation of those who in former times; another. The breakfasts, or the m nes, 
had struggled for the liberties of their! let them be called as the hon. and learned 
country, and his he: a told him, and its} Member pleased,—were means by which it 
decision was confirmed by the approbation | was endeavoured to evade and violate thi 
of his countrymen, that he had struggled | law. It would be unnec for him to 
sincerely, and honestly, and earnestly, and yinto the details of this « His righ 
he still hoped successfully, in that cause} hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) ij t 
which he had dee ‘po in "Wis heart—the | all the circumstarices connected it, 
cause of the people of Ireland. He yeti fairly before the House, and all the reply 
trusted that their cause would finally; which the hon. and learned member foi 
; triumph. Waterford had been able to make was, 
Lord Althorp said, he thought that no} that his right hon. friend had not pointed 
man who had read the speeches of the | out one single act of outrage committed 
hon. and learned member for Waterford | at these mectings. But was it within the 
could doubt, that they were calculated to | senias of faith,—not to say of credulity- 
; excite sedition. He did not know whether | to believe, that if such meetings had not 
he was to attribute it to the hon. and| been suppressed, and if the hon. and 
; learned Member’s skill in legal subtilties, | learned Member had been allowed to 
or to the hon. and learned Member’s | pursue such conduct, and to make such 
" custom in his profession of looking only | speeches, any other consequences could 
, to the letter of Acts of Parliament; but | have resulted except outrage and sedition ? 
. Whether it was to these, or to something | The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
4 else, that the fact was to be attributed, | told the m, that the “* Hurlers” were ar 
- still the hon. and learned Member’s speech , spectable body of men; and yet the hon. 
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ind learned Member had acknowledged 
in the same breath, that they were persons 
who went about the country to procure a 
and to commit other 
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reduction of tithes, 
+} 


unlawful acts. If such conduct as the 
hon. and learned Member had attributed 
to the “* Hurlers” were not illegal, he 
should be glad to know what the hon. and 
learned Member called illegal. And yet 
these were the persons whom the hon. and 
learned Member exhorted to use their in- 
fluence at an election! Did the hon. and 
learned Member suppose that any on 


could mistake what 
f suc 


“‘ influence” of ‘+h men? 





here meant * fore: lation, 
and nothing else ; vy on 
attach any other n word; 
for of what influence, nee of 
force, were the ‘ ssessed ¢ 
But he felt that 1 ssarily 
trespassing upon the time of the House. 


House | had hear 


| the case; th ey had 
hon. and 


The 


heard the learned Member's 
defence ; and he left it to the House and 
the country to judge whether the lan- 
euage and the conduct of the hon. and 


calculated to 
reland. 


learned Member had been 
prevent sedition and outrage in 

The Petition was read : on the question 
that it be printed, 

O’ Gorm Mahon said, that he had one 
or two observations to make upon this 
subject, and ed the House that they 
should be but one ortwo. He could not, 
however, remain silent, conceiving the 
matter to be _ Bren importan Every 
vate would be look« 


assui 


portion of this De! 


with the sherel st interest by the people of | 
Ireland. He would not go through the 
details of the case on either side. It ap- 
peared, however, that a negotiation had 
been entered into; but although many 


d come down in th 
negotiation had 


hon. Members h: 


of learning by whe 


been commenced, th House was still in 
the dark upon the point. All that they 
knew was, that certain persons, profess- 


ing that they were authorized by the Go- 
propos ed an arr ‘ane ement 
with the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford: but the Government denied 
that they had given such authority to any 
one. In fact, both par ‘ties seemed alike 
anxious to deny having commenced the 
The hon. and learned mem- 


had 1 
Naa | 


vernment, 


ne potiation. 


ber for Waterford, too, had said, that |! 
when he wiiidleaes his plea to certain 
counts, the Government declined prose- 
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cuting on the others, but that there had 
been no compromise on either side; and 
that the thing sprung up suddenly, The 
whole transaction reminded him of an 
absurd scene in an old play, where Adam 
was brought upon the stage in boots and 
spurs, for the purpose of being created, 
Then again it appeared, that the charg 
to which the hon. and learned Membei 
had pleaded “ Not Guilty,” which plea 
he had withdrawn, was merely a charge o| 
having committed a breach of a certain 
tatnie, not a charge of moral guilt, and 
that the penalty of the offence was thu 


> 


months’ imprisonment. With regard to 
what had fallen from the noble Lord 
(Althorp), he must say, that the nob! 


Lord’s reasoning had surprised him much, 

The noble Lord had inferred, that becaus 
the meetings were peaceable while they wer 
held, they would have produced outrag: 
and sedition if they had not t been put 

down. He could not understand this r 
He admitted to the noble Lord 
meetings were evasions of thie 
law; but if ever an evasion of the law 
were justifiab le, this evasion was. It was 
an unjust and ty! rannical law, and it was 
evaded by the people of Ireland, between 
whom and this country there was no real 
union, either of interests, or sympathies, 
or good laws. He could not help saying, 
that this cry of sedition against the meet- 
ines in Ireland came with a very bad 
erace from the noble Lord, who had said 
not long ago, that he saw no harm in a 
tri-coloured flag; that he was glad t 
; 


soning. 


that the 


tri-coloured flag had been reared; and ! 
hoped it would prosper. He repeated, 
that to call these meetings seditious, 


meetings at which there was no flag at all 
much a tri-coloured flag,—was 

very bad taste on the part cf the nob! 
Lord. They might as well say, thiat 
because sat was a mace upon the Tabli 
some hon. Member might seize upon tt, 
and use it for the purposes of assault uj 

others. He had heard with great dis 
satisfaction what had been said 
abandoning the question of the Repeal ot 


less 


abo if 


the Union. The Union had been effected 
hy bad, vicious, and  unconstitutioual 
means; it ee been carried against the 


consent of the people, and against th 
ypinion pr ced of the most eminent men 
in the British Parliament; and it had 
hrougat upon a happy and contented 
eople innumerable mischiefs. That the 


D 
i 
pe le of Ireland had set their hearts upou 
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1029 Mr. O'Connell, &c. 
a Repeal of the Union, was a fact as 
indisputable as that hon. Members wer 
sitting in that House. Thousands had 
met in Ireland to carry the Repeal of t! 

Union; thousands would still meet for 
the same purpose; and so far from blam- 
ing the hon. and learned 


Waterford, for having agitated that ques- 
tion, it was his greatest pride and boast 
that his name also was linked with th 
agitation of it. As long as hie lived he 


would never cease ag 
Mr. Stanley would 
House one moment. He merely } 
the purpose of setting the hon. member 
for Clare right as to a matter of Tl 


not d tain the 


fact. The 


hon. member for Clave had said, that the 
hon, and learned member for Waterford 
had only withdrawn his plea te o an indict- | 
ment for an offence which subjected him 
to three months’ imprisonme nt. Now this 
was not the fact. | 
Mr. O'Connell. — No, no; the hon. 
member for Clare is quite mistaken. | 


Mr. S. Rice would not prolong the dis- 
cussion formany minutes. He was bound 
to believe the hon. member for Clare, and 
the, hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford to be sincere in their opinions which 
they had expressed upon the Repeal of | 
the Union; and if they were sincere it 
those stone: no doubt they had a righ 


to the expression of them. What, how- | 


! 
| 
t 


ever, he entreated of those om on. Membe vs 
was, that if they were sincere, they would 
not content themselves with incidental dis- 


cussions like me resent, but come forwai 
manfully to such a regular discussion of 
it, as, he must say, notwithstanding their 
sincerity, they had hitherto appea to 
shrink from. He would not vield to 
either of those hon. Members in 
to Ireland. He trusted, that during t 
many years he had served her, he had 
never shown lukewarmness when her in- 
terests were to be advanced. eal 
could persuade himself that the measure } 
for which those hon. Members clamoured 
loudly would be advantageous to Ire- 

land, he would agitate the question with 
the best agitator of them all. Let him) 
entreat the hon. Members to take the 
Seige of the House and of the country | 
fairly upon the question. Let them do 
this for the benetit of the ople of Ivre- 
land. The hon. member for Clare had 
said, that the pr ople of Ireland were happy | 
before the Union. He, however, had rea d 


t] 


the history of his country very differently 


‘ votion 


} 
Hoa 
Lit 


A 7 
And if 


pe 


fon. O8% Fiual 
{Fzes. 28? L£ves 


member for, 


itating the question, | t 


th I] } ial | iam 

the dj ssion of ha t n 

room) 1 a rn or | IST! \ 

were not th MI mb ol t if eCrlal 

Parliament a better audience than tl 

coe the county of Kal! vy? Let 

him entreat the hor 1. Members to fix tl 
day -to ae ‘ine their forces into the field 
and to fight the battl fairly. Let this | 
role ich a debat : Oj l_—and 
he had no doubt that every rational man 

| would come out of it with t 

that the continuation of the Union 
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great importance ; and he could not pro- 
mise that = state of the public business 
would enable him to give the noble Lord 
precedence 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that he 
had put off this Bill the other night at the 
noble Lord’s r “quest, until this day. He 
had now his witnesses in town, and he 
must say, that he thought he was very 
hardly dealt with. However, he now 
cave notice, that he would certainly bring 
on the second reading of the Bill on 
Monday next, no matter at how late an 
hour it might come to his turn to moye it. 
He would put it off no longer. 

Motion agreed to. 


PRESENTATION OF Petitrons.] On Sir 
J. Graham moving that the Order of 
the Day for receiving the Report of the 
Committee of Supply be read, 

Mr. Litileton observed, that there were 
yet many petitions on the subject of Par- 
liame ‘ntary Reform to be presented, not- 
withstanding the kindness of the Speaker 
in sitting on Saturday. Now, consist- 
ently with the course which had been 
pursued on similar occasions, he supposed 
that the House would receive these peti- 
tions before the subjeet of Reform was in- 
troduced by the Ministers. The noble 
Lord (J. Russell) was to bring forward 
the measure of Reform to-morrow, and 
he rose now for the purpose of reminding 
hon. Members of the difficulty of getting 
the Petitions received in time. 

Mr. Lenett had a petition to present 
from the county of Wilts, and, therefore, 
urged the propriety of receiving such 
petitions to-night. 

Colonel Davies 
were no less than twenty-se 
the Day, and thirteen Motions on the 
paper,—and he put it to hon. Members, 
whether they would stop the public busi- 
ness by devoting the night to the recep- 
tion of petitions. 

Mr. Benett was surprised at this ob- 
jection from such a quarter. He had 
some petitions to present, one of which 
he held in his hand, and he should move, 
as an Amendment to the Motion of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), 
“* That this Petition be brought up.” 

Mr. John Wood rose to second the 
Amendment. It was well known, that 


observed, that there 


this morning’s post had brought numbers 
of petitions on this subject, which ought 
to be presented, 


He came down to the 
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House at a quarter to ten o'clock, but 


of Petztions. 


finding that there were 
names on the Speaker’s list, 
clined to put his down. 

An hon. Member gave notice, that he 
should take an early opportunity of moy- 
ing that a Committee be appointed to 
receive petitions, since, without some such, 
arrangement, it would be quite impossible 
to get through the public business. 

Mr, Little fon thought it highly impro 
per, that petitions on such a subject should 
be received except in a full House. 

Mr. Calcraft considered the subject ot 
Reform the most important that could 
occupy the House and the country at pri 
sent. He thought it inexpedient for the 
House to hear the statement which was 
proposed to be made to-morrow, of the in- 
tentions of his Majesty’s Ministers on that 
important question, before it should have 
heard the prayers of the people on the 
same subject. If the petitions should 
deferred until to-morrow, their presenta- 
tion would occupy so much time, that the 
motion of the noble Lord could not con- 
veniently be brought on. Should even 
discussions arise upon them that night, so 
that all could not be presented, the few 
that might remain would not take up so 
much time, as to interfere with the noble 
Lord’s important motion. He thought 
the House ought to deviate on that occa- 
sion from its ordinary rules. 

Lord John Russell agreed with the 
hon. member for Wareham, that it was 
expedient that all the petitions on tly 
subject of Reform should be presented 
before the measure of Reform, contem- 
plated by his Majesty’s Ministers, was 
submitted to the House. He wished that 
there should be a proper understanding as 
to the hour in which his motion would be 
brought forward, and, therefore, he took 
that opportunity of mentioning, that he 
should propose it at six o’clock. 

General Gascoyne must infer, from 
what had been said upon the other side 
of the House, that the noble Lord antici- 
pated the rejection of his Bill to-morrow 
night. As regarded the petitions, he 
would recommend that the same mode 
should be adopted for their reception as 
had been adopted respecting the petitions 
on the Catholic Question. Before he sat 


already thirty 
he had de- 


down, he wished to call the attention of 


the House to what he had heard respect 
ing a person who had been guilty of e 
tremely disorderly conduct in the Gallery, 
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which seemed to have been passed by 
entirely without notice. It did not be- 
come the dignity of the House to allow the 
member for Waterford to be insulted with 
impunity. He(General Gascoyne) had had 
the honour of sitting in that House for 
nearly thirty years, and in all that time 
he had never witnessed so insulting a 
breach of its privileges [eries of “ Move, 
move !”’|. It was not for him to make 
any motion on the subject. It was the 


duty of the noble L ord, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, to take the roe of the 
Ilouse upon the Breach of Privilege as 
sool as it was cnidedieaied tohim. As 
the noble Lord had not done so, he (Ge- 
neral Gascoyne) would take the sense of 
the House upon the subject, as he saw no 
reason that it should so much depart from 
the usual course on such occasions, as to 
allow so gross an insult to pass without 
notice. 

The Speaker said, it is always import- 
ant that I should set an hon. Member 
right when I perceive him to be in error. 
On this occasion it is the more necessary 
that I should set the hon. and gallant 
Member right, as, if there has been any 
error in the omission of which he com- 
plains, the fault must be attributed to me 
more than to any one else. When i made 
the communication to the House, = 
the person who had violated its privil 
vas in custody, the noble Lord (t he 
Chancellor of the Ex« hequer) came to me, 
and inquired whether it was the proper 
course to bring the individual to the bar? 
I thought it more becoming the dignity 
of the House, that, whilst its business was 
going on, the offending person should be 
kept in custody; and that, after the 
House had gone through its own business, 
then the individual in custody should be 
brought to the Bar, to be dealt with as 
the House may think proper. The hon. 
and gallant Member must be aware, that a 
person being in custody by the order of 
the House cannot be liberated until he 
shall have received its judgment. 

General Gascoyne explained, that hay- 
ing heard nothing further than that re 
insult had been committed, and had bes 
communicated to the House, he euch 
it his duty to call attention to it. 

Sir R. Peel said, that when there was 


before the House so much important bu- 
siness, it was to be regretted that two or 
three hours should be lost in unnecessary 
discussions. 


As he understood the noble 


{Frb. 28} 
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Lord to say, that the public business 
would not be seriously impeded by the 
arreena of the petitions on Reform, 
he (Sir R, Peel) did not think that any 


inconvenient pre cedent could be establish- 


ed by their being received. It would be 
inconvenient to all parties, that those 
titions should be presented before the 


motion of the noble Lord to-morrow night, 
rece ption would put back the 


as their | 

late hour. It was, at thr 
] 
i 


motion till 
same time, 

the motion should not be 
ward, before the 
had been heard. 
give his voice in favour of their being 
sented r his own part, 
he was quite disinterested in the matter, 
as he had but two petitions to present, 
vas in favour of Retorm, 


desirable to al parties, that 
\ L¢ ° 

proueht for- 
peutions on the sub 


i = 1 ne 
Lie would, thereiore, 


imi nediately. Fo 
t 


and of these, one 
and the other awainst it. 

Mr. Hunt said, he 
to present on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform; but | 


1 | ieee 
had sevcral pe Titions 
] 


expe rt that 
d until after 


as he did not 
they would have been reecive 
the conclusion of the business, he had left 
them at home. If the House resolved to 
ions, how ver, he must Zo 


after thoe art ‘ — i 
after those he had to presen i 


. a ! : 
receive the petit 
i | 
sure the public was more anxious with 
| 


respect to this subject than any other pro 
eens the House could be employed 
in, and he was therefore anxious that thy 
petitions should be received that night. 


Duncombe said, that as it ap- 
ral wish ¢ f the House 


Mr. W. 


peared to be the gen 


that the Reform petitions should be 
a WY eae eee 
ceived, he hoped those hon, Members who 
ae aes notice of motions would eco) 
had given notice of motions would con 
. . 7 TY 4 =P - 
sent to withdraw them. He trusted 1 
those | etitions were received, he wever, 
7 ad 1 ee 
that Members present he them Would ¢ i- 
] | . [> a 
fine themselves to the subje of Refi 


In conclusion, he wished to oe the noble 
Lord, if the Reform petitions were not re 
ceived, what public business he would 
propose to <o on with ? 

Lord Alt torp replied, that his right hon. 
friend (Sir James Graham) would move, 
that the Resolution of the Committee of 
timates s 


Supply on the Navy E: ould 
be brought up. - aecordance with wl 

appeared to be the eeneral wish of the 
Ifouse, however, he thought it was betta 


to continue receiving the Retorm petitions. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped, that it would be 
ip 

‘stood that the rule was r 

Petitions; and that 


unde! 
as rezarded Reform 





no others would be brought up. 
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It was then moved and carried, that the 
Petition be brought up. Mr. Benett! 
accordingly brought up the Petition, whicl 
was from Wiltshire, praying for Reform 
and Vote by Ballot. 


~D _.% 

i ARLIAMEN 
| 

f i 


életon said, he oe Petitions to pre- | 
sent f rom Staffordshi re, and four of those ! 
petitions cami ies: places the inhabit- 

ats of which prayed that they might 
have the elective franchise extende 


4) wee et ae 
tnem, and the righ 


7 r y } ] _ >, “Tye vie ] 
io represent them in Parliament. 


petitions were Sit ur’ by Whigs and To- | 


1] 


ane See pee Ere 
Pes, poor ana ric h, and by sone of all | 


classes and conditions. ‘The first of those 

petitions was from the township of Bilston, 
in the parish of W olverhampton. Ther 
were 50,000 inhabitants in the Pp: ish, 
and 16,000 in the township. The next 


petition was from the town of Dudley, 


c 


containing a population of 25,000. f1 
lly situated in the county of 
imbedded in Staf- 
fordshire. The fourth of those petitions 
was from the town and warren of Walsall, 
containing 15,000 inhabitants. It was 
not wonderful that the inhabitants of th 


south-west part of the county of Staf- 
ford, con tai hing a Ps ypuli ation of 150.0 QO, 
or 200,000, should be anxious for i 
entatives, for there was no borough situ- 
ated in that part of the county, and those 
persons could be said to have no other 


{epresentatives than the county Members. 
Ancther of th pt titions which he had to 
present came trom the Staffordshire | 

situated in the northern part of the 


ted with which there 


ti ries, 
ounty, and connet 
was a population of 65,000. he 
tition he had to present was from Burton- 
2 sect nt, and it was In favour of gene- 
ral Reform. The county of Stafford, he 
considered, had a fair claim to an in- 


> 


creased number of Representatives. It 
contained 400,000 inhabitants, and, set- 
counties, it 

— -] 
carded | 


ting aside the metropolitan 
ranked as the third, so far as r 
commercial and manufacturing skill, and 
employments 
With the 
Tamworth, 

ereat county had no Ri 
The] on. M mber ( onclud d by 


that he stated these facts for ger 


and the 


formation, and should reserve himself on 
measure of 


till the 


the rene ral question 
VT ‘ 


his Majesty 


ranyReronm.|] Mr. Lit- {1 


t of returning Members | 
»| make any suggestion during the progress 


connected with machinery. 
exception of the Members for 
county members, this 
pre sentatives. 
observine, 
eral in- 


Ty, oe ' ee ee eee 
Ministers WaS prougot for- | 
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| wa ard. The hon. Member concluded by 
| presenting the pe titions. 

Sir J. Wrottesley expressed his entire 
| concurrence in the prayer of the petitions, 
fand also in the observations which had 
| fallen from his hon, Colleague in present 
ny them,—Petitions to be printed, 


Priviteces or THE Hovse.] Lord 


| Alt hort said, that the time was then com: 
when it would be proper to advert to an 
occurrence of the early part of the even 
ing. He had not thought it proper to 


that the proceedings of the House should 
not be interrupted. But as the House 
had then gone thro ugh its business, it was 
‘time to take some notice of what had 
|passed. The person who had committed 
| the offence was in the custody of the ofti- 
cers of the House; and he meant to pro 


of public business, conceiving it bette: 


t| pose, if that were the opinion of th 


House, that he should be called to th 
| bar, reprimanded and discharged. The in- 

sult to the House had been so gross, that 
ihe could hardly conceive that the person 
who committed it was in his right senses. 
That he should = reprimanded, however, 
> to the dignity of the 


would be necessar\ 
' House, and “ey was the proposition li 
should submit to consideration. The nobk 
concluded by that———Ja 
cobs should be called to the bar of th: 
| House, reprimanded and discharged. 
An hon. Member wished that it might 
be ascertained by what means that indi- 


Lord movi} 


a 
Sy 


‘vidual had entered the House. 
Motion agreed to, and the person 
brought to the bas: 
The Speaker: What is your name? 
\lexander Jacob was the answer, 


ean Speaker: Have you anything to 
e to the House as an apology for you 
mise vomibgit? 

Alexander Jacob demanded that that 
justice which every British subject had a 
right to expect should be done to him. 
He could assure the Speaker and the 
honourable Members, that he was brought 
to the Houseby his business, and in coming 


there he was not guided by any improper 


motive, nor did he contemplate doing any- 
thing that was prejudicial to his country. 
He thought he had a right to enter the 
Gallery as an individual, and he conceived 
that the hon. Member could not expect 
that he should remain silent and-—— 
[order /] 
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The Speaker: 
you may not increase your offence by pur- 
suing such a course as that you have now 
entered upon.— 

Alexander Jacob had 
sidered the course he had to purs 
did not need any warning to mak 
serious. He was proceeding to make some 
further 
the hon. member for Waterford, when 

The Speaker ag iin Called him to order. 
Alexander meant to 
but if he were out of order in explain- 


Privileges of 


I wish to warn you, that 


seriously con- 
ue, and 


him 


Jacob apologise, 
i 


ing— 


The Speaker told him, he was not brought 


It 


to the bar to justify his conduct. he 
had any apology to offer to the House he 
might make it. 

Alexander Jacob wished to apologisé 


ip 
for his conduct, and humbly begge d pardon 
for what he had done. 

The Speaker told him to withdraw. 

Lord Alihorp said, that Mr. Jacob had 
made something like an apology, 
apology was not [It was not 
sufficient to justify the he | 
first proposed. He must be call 
make a more humble apology before t 
House could consent \j him. 


r¢ 
my 


satisfactory. 
course 


d on to 





he 
to discharze 
He would therefore move, that 
Jacob, for his to that 
should be committed to Newgate, and 
that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. te) Connell trusted he n 
doned for interposing 4 In the Case. 
was aware that the insult had not 
offered to him individually, but to t 
House, and for that Mr. Jacob had read 

thoucht 


asked pardon. He 


4] ae ! 
Alexandel 


House . 


offence 


ight be par- 
He 


that ther 


was something in his manner, though 
whether it was accidental or not he 
did not know, which, perhaps, made his 


conduct rather his misfortune than his 
fault. He seemed to labour under some 
influence, either temporary of the day or 
permanent, which entitled him to the pity 
of the House. Was what the individual 
had been guilty of unexampled? Had it 
never occurred before? He hoped that 
merey would be shown in this case as had 
been shown in others, which would not 
violate the dignity of the House. There 
was in the mana strange obliquity of intel- 
lect to make him guilty of such an out- 
rage, Whether the obliquity were per- 
manent or occasional, 
giveness. 
tion—he 


it would merit for- 
He had expressed his contri- 
had asked pardon—and what 


observations on the language of | 
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more aby ct could he pr rform ¢ By t ; 
he submitted, the dienity of the Heus 
was sufficiently vindicated, and there was 

|no oceasion to inflict a higher p iment 
than the reprimand at first proposed. He 
would therefor nove s an Amend- 
nent on the noble Lord Mi , tha 
Alexander Jacob be brot it to ft | - 
be reprimanded, and discharged. 
Mr. Alderman Waith I 
Amendment 
Sir Ro Pe I pp 
proposition of the no 1.0 HH 
conucelve the fe lin \ j h il 1 ft 
hon and. le rn 1G {| ‘ L ( ( 
Vere Pp TS APR it t| e Was ali t 
the privil f the Hou If there 
was that obliquity of intell ug : 
ed bv th hoi id ed nti 
ch m1 ht be suspected, v 
uld wine out the otlence, it was least 
)] thi: he Hor t 
tO ing I ) hat ( i ft 
look at v v ited at in 
woraval of t fren the indl- 
Vit 1 tL Stal a i h \ ) N { 
wii! } real le . na 
that they | rht him fT 
That G {i not b tray a ily ! i | 
lect If tl was aca f Dp 
} 
nature for that obliqui h d 
admit that as an exct Tl 3-9 
ne SILY to Vin lic et l t nd } i 
vileres of that House, lt h the 
who ( > » the TOUS! iON 1 l 1Ol 
that was the ti ry ob] jul { i 
Memb te d to | 1 { HH <¢ 
ld never admit that < ( 
i] ; } janzer t] 
might be fr juentiyv co t that 
was not the first time that the pris es of 
the H« had been violated. Within the 
last two vears, h« h | l pers t own 
from th Gallery into the Hoi ( } n- 
ing the subject under discussion at thi 
moment Then the Me had adopted 
the same course propos oy bs { bl 
Lord; it had not been contented wit 
apology, and had p! iced the indiy il in 
custody till next day, when | pol 
was accepted. He considered that cou 
proper on this occasion, and he | L the 
House would not be contented | rely 
reprimanding the individual. ped 
that it would adopt the prop 1 of th 
noble Lord, and defer the discu yn. till 
another day 
An hon. AZember, who spoke bef 
wished it to b ascertained by what 
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means the individual had obtained access 
to the House. 

Mr. C. W. 
with his right hon. friend, 
the offence was unfit to 
If the House passed it over, it would seem 
as if it were inviting a repetition of the 
offence. 

Lord Althorp said, considering the faci- 
lity that was then afforded to viol: ating the 
Orders of the House, it seemed to him 
ntended to preserve 


Wynn entirely concurred 
and thought 
passed over. 


necessary, if they 
freedom in their debates, not to pass over 
The hon. and learned Gentle- 
defended the man, as he 


the case. 
man properly 
was the person more immediately offended, 
but he must see, that to vindicate the 
dignity of the House, it was necessary 
that some further punishment should be 
inflicted. 

The Amendment negatived without a 
division, and the original Motion carried 
nem.con. The Speaker was ordered to issue 
his warrant to commit Alexander Jacob 
to Newgate. 


SuppLty — Insrpector-GENER - Ok 
Manines.] On the Motion of Sir Jame 
Graham, the Report of the Committee of 
Supply was brought up. 

On the Motion that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. Hume rose to state, that some mis- 
understanding existed as to the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Baronet on a 
former evening relative to Sir James Cock- 
burn. The right hon. Baronet then 
stated, that this Gentleman, as Paymaster 

Maries, had both civil and military 
duties to oS at his civil duties 
ceased, and his military dutics continued, 
He was informed that this was not correct; 
that Sir James Cockburn had_ never per- 
formed any military duties whatever. He 
never had inspected the Marines, or been 
present at any parade for the purpose 
of inspecting them—the Inspector of 
Marines was, therefore, a new appointment, 
He hoped that the right hon. Baronet 
would state what were the military duties 
of Sir James Cockburn. The Marine 
Corps, he believed, from what had come 
to his knowledge, felt most deeply the 
appointment of this gentleman. He 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would not 
persevere in throwing a stigma on the 
Marine Corps, than which none was less 
deserving of it. 

Sir James Graham said, it was true that 
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he had, on a former occasion, stated that 
Sir James Cockburn had discharged both 
civil and military duties. His civil duties 
had ceased when the office of Paymaster 
was abolished, but he was also Inspector 
of Marines. Since he held the oftice of 
Paymaster, he had only the rank of Major ; 
but he had inspected the barracks of the 
Marines—he had inspected their accou- 
trements—he had inspected their clothing 

—and he had never visited an outport thé it 
he had not attended a parade. He knew, 
too, that Sir James Cockburn possessed, 
in a great degree, the confidence of his 
(Sir James Graham’s) predecessor, and 
that noble Lord relied on Sir James’s re 
ports for his knowledge of the discipline of 
the corps. That noble Lord had also had 
many opportunities of knowing Sir James 
Cockburn’s merit. When it was neces- 
sary to put an end to the office of Pay- 
master, it became a question how the 
Adj itant-general’s duties should be dis 
charged? He understood that something 
which had fallen from him before had 
given offence to that gallant officer, which, 
as he meant it not, he much regretted. 
What he said was, that the present Adju- 
Fisat gener was, from age and infirmities, 
inadequate to the discharge of the accu- 
mulated duties which he would have to 
perform in fulfilling his own and those of 
the Paymaster. Entertaining that opi- 
nion, he thought it was necessary to 
superannuate that officer. He had the 
highest opinion of General Campbell, 
whose public services he prized very much, 
and it was only on account of his great 
age that he was not capable of discharg- 
ing his duties. As it was necessary to 
superannuate the Adjutant-general, thi 
question he had to consider was, which 
was the cheapest and best arrangement 
he could make? He had stated on a 
former evening, that his Majesty had been 
pleased to cive Sir James Cockburn the 
rank of Major-general; and as he was 
thus restored to his military rank, the 
best arrangement that could be made was, 
to appoint him 
Marines, that he might discharge the 
duties of the Adjutant-gener: 11 and the 
military duties he had discharged as Pay- 
master. He still retained the opinion, 
that with a view to the discipline of the 
corps, this was the best arrangement 
which could be made. His hon. friend 
stated, that this arrangement cast a stigma 
on a corps which he readily admitted was 
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a most useful and gallant body of men. 
Where all were brave it was invidious to 
distinguish ; but certainly the Marines 
were amongst the bravest of the brave, 
and had ever been distinguished for their 
gallantry and their faithfulness, He was, 
however, disposed to persevere in his ap- 
pointment, unless the sense of the House 
should be against him, as it was his deli- 
berate opinion, 
Major-general Cockburn was advisable. 
The deputy Adjutant-general had, hereto- 
fore, been selected from the corps, and he 
proposed that that office should be pre- 
served for the Marine officers. By that 
means he thought he might get rid of the 
difficulty. He had never had any ac- 
quaintance with Sir James Cockburn till 
he had accepted office ; but he was bound 
to say, that since he had known him, he 
was induced to believe that it would con- 
duce to the good of the service to make 
Sir James Cockburn Inspector-general of 
Marines. If the arrangement which he 
proposed was satisfactory, he should 


Exclusion of Warrant 


think that he had done what was due to | 


the Marine corps, and what was due to 
economy. 

Exciusion or Warrant (Nava) 
Orricrrs From Courr.] Mr. Hume 
wished now to call the attention of the 
right hon. Baronet to a subject which 
had given great pain, and he would 
say offence, to a ae body of meri- 
torious officers in the Navy. He meant 


that regulation by which warrant officers in 
the Navy were not allowed to appear at 
his Majesty’s levees. In this class were 
included Surgeons, Masters, and Pursers ; 
but he confined himself at present to the 
first named. He had always been of opi- 
nion, that it was of great importance to the 
naval service to raise the character of sur- 
geons employed in that branch of our 
national force. They were now a much 
superior body of men, in point of qualifi- 
cations, to what they were formerly ; yet, 
leta man be ever so well qualified asa 
surgeon, he was excluded from appearing 
at Court at levees. This he thought an 
extremely unfair distinction, for the sur- 
geons of the Navy ought to be placed on 
terms of equality with surgeons inthe Arm y. 
Sir J. Graham did not dispute the ri: cht 
of the House of Commons to discuss any 
subject it might think proper; but cer- 
tainly that which the hon. Member had 
now introduced was the last, in his opi- 


that the appointment of 
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nion, which it ought to take up. It was 
one which prope rly belonged to the con- 
sideration of the Lord Chamberlain. If 
it were the object to prevent levees from 
being crowded, he did not know 
where the line could be better drawn, 
with respect to the Navy, than between 
officers who held commissions and those 
who did not. He deprecated the use of 
the word stigma, as applying to any por- 
tion of the service, when nothing of the 
kind could be intended. 

Mr. Hume said, there was an inconsist 
ency in the re culation, for a man who was 
excluded one day as a naval Surgeon, and 
his name was struck off the list, might 
be presented at Court the next day, anda 
case of the kind had actually occurred. 

Sir J. Graham said, that in that case 
the party would have his card a 
few days previously to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and he would exercise his discretion 
vith respect to his admission, 

Colonel Davies, referring to the pre- 
subject of discussion, deprecated the 
an officer of the Army over 


too 


to send 


vious 
ae ies of 


the heads of so many most deserving offi- 
cers of Marines. 

Lord Hotham regretted, that the manner 
in which the ri ee Baronet had treat- 
ed the subject was not calculated to re- 
move the pain created by what he consi- 
dered an undue preference of one branch 
of the service to another. If the officer 
who was superannuat d was now too old 


was it not 


for any increase in his duties, 
too much to say, in effect, that there was 
no other officer in the Marines qualified 


It was quite unfair to 
corps that they should 


to fill his place ¢ 
that most deserving ¢ 


be deprived of the only office of distinc- 
tion within their reach. No set of men 
in the public service had been distinguish- 


ed more than the Marines, and they ought 
oy after hard duty in every part of the 
world, to be deprived of their fair chance 
of promotion. 


Hazr-pay rn Civit Orrcrs.] Mr. 
Robert Gordon rose to ask his right hon. 
friend, the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
on what ground it was, that the Lords 
of the Admiralty were permitted to hold 
their half-pay at ‘the moment the y were re- 
ceiving salaries as members of the Board? 
In the Army, a regulation prohibited 
any person holding a civil situation and 
receiving half-pay at the same time. He 
should be glad to know why this regulation 
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did not apply to the Navy; and if it did 
not, why the lower grades—such as half-pay 
Captains and Lieutenants—were not per- 
mitted to obtain the same advantage? He 
also wished to know whether the salary of 
the Secretary of the Admiralty was or was 
not independent of his half-pay ? 

Sir James Graham, in reply, said, that 
the peculiar circumstances under which an 
officer of the army could retain his halt- 
pay, together with the salary of a civil offi- 
cer, were regulated by an express Act of 
Parliament; but the 
always had been, placed on a different 
footing. In that service it was customary 
for his Majesty to regulate, by an Order in 
Council, the officers which were or were not 
to hold their half-pay with a civil allow- 
ance; and he (Sir James Graham) had 
thought it his duty to recommend the four 
Lords of the Admiralty as entitled to that 
indulgence. While, however, he consider- 
ed that the Lords of the Admiralty were 
entitled to this exception, from the peculiar 
nature of their duties, and the smallness of 
their remuneration, he had, at the same 
time, thought, that the salary of the Secre- 
tary of the A Imiralty was sufficient with- 
out such an allowance; and the House 
would see, from the estimates laid on the 
Table, that his Majesty’s Government had 
also reduced that salary from 3,000/. to 
2,5002. The salary of a Lord of the Admi- 

ralty was 1,0002.a year. If a Vice-admiral, 
his half- pay would be about 700. Now the 
House would at once see the hardship 
which a rigid adherence to the rule would 


inflict, when they found that a Vice-admi- | 


ral might, as a Lord of the Admiralty, be 
compelled to attend seven hours a day for 
ten months in the year; and, after all, if 
his half-pay was taken away, the reward 
for the additional service would be only 
3001. a year. With regard to the half- 
pay of Lieutenants and Captains, he could 
only say, that as each exception depended 
on its own particular merits, if any officer 
thought himself aggrieved by losing his 
half-pay when he accepted a civil situation, 
he could memorialize the Admiralty ; and 
his case, if it was found deserving atten- 
tion, would be laid before the Council. 

Sir George Clerk 
happy to hear that this question of allow- 
ing the Lords of the Admiralty to hold 
their half-pay with their salary, which 
was so much agitated last year, had met 


with the concurrence of those who were 
then disposed to think it inexpedient. 
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Civil Offices. 


Sir George Warrender had always been 
of opinion, that it was bad policy to under- 
pay public servants, and he was glad to 
find that his opinions were acknowledged 
by the gentlemen now in power. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that the prin- 





Navy was now, and } 


expressed himself 


ciple of taking away the half-pay of an 
officer, when he accepted a civil situation, 
would, if carried into effect, be productive 
of great hardship both inthe Army and the 
Navy. An hon. friend of his, the lat 
Surveyor-general of the Ordnance, and 
who possessed a regiment, bestowed on 
him for long and tried service, would, 
| under such circumstances, have been very 
| hardly treated had he been compelled to 
| resign it on accepting office. 
| Mr. Hunt thought, although hon. Mem 
| bers were so unanimous on the subject of 
| officers receiving those double allowances 
that their opinions would be different if 
they had to pay for their generosity in the 
i sh ne of a Prope rty-tax, and that the y 
would then join with the present tax-payers 
in voting them unnecessary. What he 
rose for, however, was to “ask the right 
hon. Baronet, whether there was any truth 
in the report ‘that the hon, Captain Grey 
was ap pointed tothe command of a frigate, 
called the several months before 
she was off the stocks? He begged also 
to ask, if this was a customary practice in 
the Navy. 

ir James Graham repeated what he 
stated before, that the appointment ot 
gs apt ain Gre y to the Acf@on was made by 
Lord Melville in the month of Novem! 
last, and before the present Porte nt 
‘came into office. The Act@on was a ves- 
| sel built in pursuance of the plans of Su 
Robert Seppings, and he believed that 
Captain Grey was x hand to her at the 
express desire of Sir Robert Sep ping s, who 
wished this talented and deserving younz 
officer to have the command of her; . an 
that Lord Melville complied with that 
wish, from a desire to give a proof of his 


Act@on, 


age Grey. Appointments of this kind 
were, he believed, by no means unprece 
cated. 

Sir George Cockburn thought it right to 
say, that the service was frequently bene- 
fitted, rather than injured, by appointments 
of this description, which furnished great 
facilities for the collection of the crew. 
The Actaon, he believed, was now ready 
| for sea, although three months had _ not 
| elapsed since the appointment took place. 
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The Report read 
Resolutions agreed to, 





second time 
and leave given to 
lutions. 
Excist Acts—Printep Caticors.] 
Lord Althorp, in moving that the 
so into a Committee onthe Excise Acts, 
said, his object in doing so thus early was 
to state definitively what the Government 
intended to propose with respect to the 
duty on Printed Calicoes. 
this course in order to put an end to the 
suspense which prevailed in the trade with 
respect to the amount of the duty to be 
taken, and the time drawbacks were to be 
allowed. Great —- had, 
ted, been taken to the original proposition ; 


~ 


is 


arrangement had been come to with the 
ventlemen engaged in the trade, which he 


hoped would prove satisfactory. He ad- 
mitted freely that the tax on printed 
calicoes was an impolitic one; but he 





thought the tax on raw cotton a 


but after repeated discussions, and much 
consideration of all the bearings of the 
question, he was happy to say, that an | 


hundred millions o 
good deal } 


less so than one on the manufactured arti- | 


although he conceived it to be the 
duty of any Finance Minister of this coun- 
try to get rid of it as soon as the cireum- 
stances of the country would allow him. 
The mode of taking 
ton at present was by a charge of six per 
cent ad valorem. Now, he 
take the duty off printed calicoes, and lay 

a duty of five-eight hs of a penny per 
pound on raw cotton. He had originally 
proposed a duty of one penny; but, 
compliance with the wishes of the trade, 
he now consented to throw off three- 
eighths from that proposition. 


cle, 


This duty 


the duty on raw cot- | 


proposed to | 


{Fes. 28} 


and | and as the price was not 


bring ina Bill in conformity with the Reso- | 


House | 


He adopted | 


he admit- | 
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expected, there- 
the loss would 
persons appre- 


fore, to fall immediately, 
not be so great as ; 
hended. 

Mr. Goulburn did not rise to object to 
S$ propos a but as it was 


some 


4 


the noble Lord’ 


stated by the noble Lord, when he brought 
forward the Budzet, that eh : loss from the 
repeal of the tax on printed calicoes would 
amount to 500,000/., and that he would 
be unable to make good that loss without 


a duty of one penny per lb. on raw cotton, 
he wished to know, now that tl 

Lord had reduced that duty to five-eighths 
of a penny, how the sum was to be made 
up, n even the increased tax on 
nial cotton was also to be deducted from 
the anticipated amount? He did not ob- 
ject to the arrangement of the noble Lord; 
but when he saw how very small a surplus 


1c noble 


: 
wiht colo- 


of revenue was pi ovided for the year, he 
certainly felt anxious to know how the de- 
ficiency " produce d by this change, which 
he took to be 250,0002, was to be made 


good. It was ei. that there were two 
ps sunds weight of cot- 
yorted, and that the duty on that 
500,0002., but then, by the duty 
cent to be repealed, there would 


t ve. 
With respect to 


ion in i 
would be 
of six per 
be a los 2 50,0002. 
the system of drawbacks, he knew it 
extremely difficult to deal with it; but he 
confessed he saw much to object to in the 


1) of 


was 


plan of allowine the drawback for three 
inonths on the export of c se oes already 
| printed. At the present moment, the law 


| allowed 
| of printed calicoes, | 
in | 


was, however, not to be levied on Colonia . | 


cotton, which he left unaltered. He hac 
paused a good deal with respect to on 
question of drawback on the stock on hand, 
but after the best consideration he had 
f § been able to give the subject, he had come 
to the conclusion, that the only way to do 
justice to the public, and at the same time 
to preserve the interests of the Govern- 
' ment, was to take the duty off printed ca- 
licoes immediately, and allow the draw- 
back for three monte ise He knew well 
t that some loss would be sustained by the 
manufacturers, but it was impossible to 
avoid it. They heard every day that the 
taking off a tax was not t always attended 
with the lowering of the price of an article, 







| been 





of attention. 


an unlimited pe ai for the export 
mut if the drawback 
was to allowed for three months, no 
longer than » thought it 
would be very easy for persons engaged in 
the trade 
drawback, in thesame manner as if it had 
printed before the alteration. He 
lid not, in fact, understand at present how 
frauds on t revenue were to be pre- 
vented. 

Mr. Alderman Watthman was not op- 
posed te ) ers slight increase of duty on the 
raw material, but he objected to the term 
of three months claiming the draw- 
The necessities of the trade re- 
quired six months, and he thought 
that the wishes of men in_ business 
should be attended to. There was an- 
other point, however, relative to the 
stock on hand, which he thought worthy 
He knew from the best au- 
thority, that the quantity of printed calicoes 


pe 


1 
months, he 


Ps Tae 
three 


to print ealicoes, and obtain the 


} 
He 
ic 


for 


backs. 
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in England at the present moment was | 
equal to the whole of one year’s home con- | 
sumption, and therefore, if the duty was | 
taken off, without making them any allow- | 
ance, he might fairly calculate the loss of 
the holders of these calicoes at 500,000/. 
It was, indeed, plain, that if a large 
quantity of goods were thrown upon the 
market without paying any duty, that | 


there must be a loss equal to that duty, on | 
all the goods on hand which had paid it. 
But it was not the calico printers, nor the | 
merchants who would suffer most ; the re- 
tail dealers were the persons who would be 
most affected. He knew, indeed, twenty- 

two persons engaged in the country tr ade, 

whose stocks amounted to 160,0002., and | 
whose loss would amount to 38,0002. by | 
taking off the duty. It might happen, that | 
some of these individuals were not in pros- 
perous circumstances, and a loss which the 
most opulentcould ill bear, would ruin them. 
Such parties were well entitled to com- | 
pensation. Why should any man in a| 
small way of business lose 301, A401., 501., 
or 601, by a change in the measures of 
the Government? One of its own ser- 
vants, who was to suffer such a loss by a 
change beneficial to the whole people, 
would demand a compensation, and he 
would find advocates in that House to | 
talk of his vested rights. These retail | 
traders were already exposed heavy 

losses: by the changes in the seasons, and 

by public mournings they had suffered 

very severely ; by the change in the cur- 

rency the prices of all their goods had 

fallen after they had bought them, and 

thus, therefore, this was not the time 

when the retail trader could bear ad- 

ditional losses. He had occasion lately to 

inquire into the state of trade, in conse- 

quence of a motion with respect to the 

Assessed Taxes, and he found that in one, 

the most leading street in the Metropolis— 

he need notname it—tiere were 300 houses, 

and yet there had been 178 failures in the 
course of five years, He entreated the | 
noble Lord to review his decision with re- 
spect to the drawbacks. 

Mr. A. Campbell was enabled to say, on 
the part of the calico-printers of Glasgow, 
that if sufficient time were allowed for the 
drawback duty on the stock on hand, the 
noble Lord’s measure would be beneficial 
to the trade: but if sufficient time were | 
not thus allowed, serious injury to many | 
in the trade would be the consequence. 
Mr. Wilson Patten hoped that the ' 


{COMMONS} 


| stitution of duty. 


| a penny on the raw cotton. 
| be,as he should presently show, notlessthan 


| pensate. 


| the revenue. 
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| noble Lord would come to some definite 


final arrrangement with respect to the duty, 
as, at present, the trade was at a stand- 
still, and would be so till Ministers had 
decided one way or another. 

Lord Stanley was glad that he was en- 
abled—having attended several deputa- 
tions of the Manchester cotton manufactu- 
rers which waited on the noble Lord, the 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer—to say, that, 
| as a whole, the noble Lord’s measure was 


satisfactory to himself and his constituents. 
The abolition of the duty on printed cali- 
coes they received as a great boon, and 
he had communications in writing from 
the trade, to say, that they regan ded the 
whole measure with approbation, though 
they wished the noble Lord could have 
dispensed with the additionai tax. He 


| trusted, however, that five-eighths of a 
| penny duty on raw cotton would be onl 
, a temporary tax, 


to be wholly dispens: d 
vith when the revenue was more flourishing 
Sir 2. Peel should have much preferred a 


duty on the printed calicoes to the noble 


Lord’s tax on the raw material, even 
though the tax were to be but a temporary 
one, because the encouragement just now 


| bestowed in France and America, on the 
| manufacture 


of cotton, should make us 
very wary as to the imposition of any new 
impediments i in the way of our own do- 
mestic manufactures of that article. This 

was not, however, the point to whidl h he 

then wished to particularly direct the at- 
tention of the House, with reference to the 
noble Lord’s proposed reduction and sub- 
The noble Lord had 
not informed them how he meant to make 
good the deficiency which would accrue to 
the revenue from his change from an ad 
valorem duty of six per cent on the manu- 
factured article, to a duty of five-cighths of 
That loss would 


250,0002.; and when this sum was added 
to the defalcation which would ensue from 
the repeal of the duties on coals and 
candles, there would remain a total loss 
to the revenue of 1,200,000/., which h« 
knew not how the noble Lord could com- 
Then, let them consider how his 
proposed drawback duty would also affect 
That drawback was to be in 
force three months,—that is to say, that 
though the five-eighths of a penny duty on 
raw cotton was nominally tocommence from 


| the present day, the revenue would be at a 
certain loss for three months, without any 
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counterbalancing advantage. Now, that 
the amount of this loss would be very con- 
siderable was evident from the sum paid 
as drawback allowance last year. The ad 
valorem duty last year amounted to 
1,942,000/.; the drawback allowance on 
exports to 1,390,000/.; leaving a clear nett 
revenue of 552,000. Supposing, then, 
that exports of printed calicoes for the en- 
suing three months, during which the 
drawback allowance was to be in force, 


would be only one-fourth of the amount of | 
last year, it was plain they would be much | 
more, inasmuch as the drawback for a li- | 


mited period must operate as a stimulus 
to the exports during that period. 
would be an actual loss to the revenue 
this year of 347,5001. Again he 
say, he knew not how the noble Lord pro- 
posed to make good the deficiency from 
the revenue which his measure would 
occasion. 

Lord Althorp begged leave to say, in 
answer to the hon. Alderman (Waithman) 
opposite, that he did not extend the pe- 
riod for allowing the drawback beyond 
three months, because on inquiry he 
learned, that that time would be sufficient 
for disposing of the stock of printed cali- 
coes now on hand, 


to say was, that he was not unaware that 
his drawback allowance would occasion a 
certain temporary loss to the revenue ; but, 
besides that the loss would be but tempo- 
rary, he was sure it would be much less 
than the right hon. Baronet estimated. To 
extend the period of the allowance would 
be, pro tanto, equivalent to a repeal of 
the tax altogether,—a repeal which the 
revenue could not at present admit of. 
He therefore felt himself bound to have it 
in force but for a short definite period, 
hoping, that though at the outset the re- 
venue would be a loser, it would ulti- 
mately be considerably a gainer from the 
increased consumption of manufactured 
cottons. Sut, the right hon. Baronet 
asked, how are we to make good the loss in 
this year to the revenue from the change? 
In answer, he must remind the right hon. 
Baronet, that when he submitted his finan- 
cial statements, some ten or twelve days 
ago, to the House, he laid down the proba- 
ble loss to the revenue from his reductions 
at the highest possible rate,—that is, he 
estimated it from the consumption of last 
year, without at all taking credit for the 


{Fex. 28} 





There \ 
| he proposed to reduce would occasion, he 
must | 





With respect to the | 
observations of the right hon. Baronet who | 
had just addressed the House, all he had | 
| would be saved; and he, therefore, was 


the rather, as he was confident 
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increased consumption, and thence in- 
creased revenue, consequent upon a re- 
duced duty on the articles he proposed 
for reduction. Now, if the probable 
amount of increased consumption of print- 
ed calicoes, consequent upon a reduced 
duty, were taken into account, it would 
be seen, that the right hon. Baronet had 
much over-rated the loss which the revenue 


would experience, even this vear, from 


his proposed measure, while the revenue 
pro} , 


must, inthe face of the matter, be a gainer 
heneeforward. Then it must also be re- 
collected, that when stating the losses to 
the revenue which his relief to the general 
consumer of the articles, the duty on which 
took credit for a new revenue of 1 ,200,0002. 
from a one-half per cent transfer tax; and 
that, having abandoned that, he felt him- 
self compelled to relinquish his intended 
reduction of duty on tobacco and glass, 
from which reduction there would have 
ensued a loss to the revenue of 1,400,0002., 
that is, 200,000/. more than his transfer 
duty would have furnished him. Then, 
with respect to the cotton duty now under 
consideration, he maintained, that the rat- 
ed duty on the raw article would be much 
more productive to the revenue than the 
ad valorem duty for which he substituted 
it; besides that, the cost of collection 
warranted to take credit for this increase, 
that the 
right hon. Baronet’s estimate of loss from 
the drawback during three months would 
be found in the sequel to be much too 
high. He was aware, however, that he 
ran a slight hazard from his proposed re- 
duction, but he trusted that if the House 
would go with him the whole length of his 
plan, it would be found, that while the 
revenue would be the gainer ultimately, 
the gencral comfort and prosperity of all 
classes would be essentially promoted. 

Mr. Goulburn could not see what ad- 
vantage could accrue from a rated duty 
which the present ad valorem one did not 
possess. It could not be one of certainty, 
for nothing was easier to estimate than the 
ad valorem amount on the 214,000,000Ib. 
of cotton which this country annually im- 
ported, exclusive of the produce of our East 
India colonies. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson regretted very 
much that the noble Lord had not allow- 
ed a drawback on the export of the 
manufactured cottons on hand, with an 
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option to the holder to pay half the duty 
should he retain his stock for home con- 
sumption. As the noble Lord had not 
consented to the propositions of the London 
dealers, he was sorry to say, that he could 
not express the same satisfaction with the 
measure, as the member for Lancashire. 
He had no objection to offer to the prin- 
ciple of the five-eighths of a penny duty on 
the raw article. 

Mr. P. Thomson begeed leave to re- 
mind the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
opposite, that when he talked of the 
necessity of our guarding against the con- 
sequences to our domestic cotton manu- 
factures, which the anxiety of the French 
to encourage such a manufacture would 
point out, that there was a tax of 1{d. on 
all raw cotton entering France, which, 
when we took into account our superiority 
in machinery, fuel, &c., would be found 
much more than proportionate to his 
noble friend’s five-eighths of a penny duty. 
He was more apprehensive of the United 
States than of France, particularly as to 
coarse cottons, but he did not think that 
even the Americans would injure us. Then 
as to the assertion of the right hon. mem- 
ber for Armagh (Mr. Goulburn), that the 
ad valorem duty must be as productive as 
the proposed rated duty, it was sufficient 
to say, that the ad valorem duty was but 
six per cent—that is, three-eighths of a 
penny per pound, while the rated duty 
would be five-eighths of a penny on the 
same amount of imports, not to say any- 
thing of the 30,000/. a-year that would be 
saved by the collection of the latter form 
of duty. The right hon. Member assumed 
also, that the quantity of East-India cotton 
imported was greater than it actually was. 
He calculated on an addition to the reve- 
nue from an increased consumption of 
cotton which last year was 238,000,000Ibs. 
A considerable sum also would be saved by 
saving the drawbacks on soap and starch. 
Taking into aecount all circumstances, he 
did not think that the loss to the revenue 
would exceed 130,0002. 

Mr. Whitmore was happy to hear it 
admitted, that this tax was one which 
ought to be removed whenever the im- 
provement of the revenue would permit. 
At the same time he regretted that the 
noble Lord should find it necessary to 
propose an additional duty on the raw 
material, which he for one would not 
assent to, but in the hope that it would 
only be temporary. 


SCOMMONS} 
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The House then went into Committee. 

Lord Althorp proposed a Resolution, 
that the duties of Excise now payable on 
Printed Calicoes, &c., and the drawback 
on the exportation thereof, do cease and 
determine. It was not usual to state th 
time when they would determine in the 
present stage of the measure. It was 
usually fixe di in the Bil. 

Mr. Hume rejoiced in the course now 
taken on the subject by the noble Lord 
opposite, and did not participate in the 
fears of those who apprehended a great 
defalcation of the revenue. He was sure 
that the duty on raw cotton would be 
only temporary. He thought that the 
manner in which the stock in hand was to 
be treated, was a very great hardship on 
the holders, and he hoped the noble Lord 
would find means of giving them relicf 
before the Bill passed. He concurred, 
however, on the whole, in approbation of 
the measure then in progress. 

Mr. Bernal wished that that noble 
Lord would grant a drawback or allowance 
to the retail dealers for their stocks on 
hand; otherwise, many of those persons, 
who could ill afford it, would suffer great 
losses, and might be ruined. In _ his 
opinion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not surrender one iota of the manli- 
ness of his character, if he had yielded to 
the representations made to him on this 
subject. 

Mr. J. Wood rejoiced that the duty had 
been taken off the printed calicoes, and 
regretted that any duty had been laid on 
the raw article. The merchants were in- 
clined to feel satisfied with this tax, 
because they understood that it was to be 
only temporary. Like other hon. Members, 
however, he must regret that an allowanc: 
was not made for the stock in hand. By 
not doing that, some persons would lose 
5,0002. or 10,000/., which was a fortune. 

Mr. Alderman Waitthman mentioned 
several houses which would suffer ma- 
terially from not having the drawback 
allowed on the stock in hand. He hoped 
that the noble Lord would do something 
to assist them. fe wished to know 
whether the noble Lord had made up his 
mind to adhere to his present proposition. 

Lord Althorp said, that on the best 
consideration, he was determined to stand 
by that which he had already proposed, 
namely, to allow a drawback for three 
months on goods printed for exportation 
since January, 1830. He believed that 
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goods made for the home market might 
be exported to save the loss, and he was 
sure that if he made any allowance for 
the stock in hand, he should open the 
door to an immense deal of fraud. 

Mr. Robinson Con urred in the eae 
sition of the noble Lord, and stated, 
he thought it would be in order to 
prevent clamour, if the sini would lay 
down some certain rule allowing 
drawbacks when duties were re ot d. 

Mr. Goulburn suggested, that 
was no duty whatever on printed cottons 
Ireland, the dealers of Manchester 





that 


vige 
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as 
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an immense amount at Live rpool, and so 
transport them, by means of steam-boats, 
to Dublin, on the chance of a sale in the 
sister kingdom during the three months 
which would elapse before the allowance 
of a drawback was to be discontinued, or 
bring them back to dispose of in the 
English market. The partics would gain 
the drawback, which would cover 
expenses, and allow them a handsome 
profit, He had always thought this duty 
on printed cottons highly objectionable ; 
but the question was, what other duty 
would they find more eligible to substi- 
tute? and that question he candidly con- 
fessed, it was not in his power to answer. 
He wished to know when the remission 
of the duty was to commence ¢ 

Lord Althorp replied immediately. 

Mr. Spring Rice supported the Resolu- 
tions, on the ground that a permanent 
grievance was worse than a_ temporary 
inconvenience, which would be amply 
counterbalanced by the benefit that would 
hereafter accrue from the policy of 
Government. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that some in- 
conveniences would result fromthe change, 
but not to the extent supposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He took that 
opportunity to state, that it was not his 
intention to abandon the Timber Duties 
with their proposed alterations; on the 
contrary, he would bring the ase 
before the House on Friday, if there 
should be time after discussion of the 
Colonial Trade Bill, already appointed for 
that day. 

Resolutions agreed to, 
resumed. 





’ 
the 


and the House 





Tax on Srram Vessers.] Mr. B. Hoy 
moved, that there be laid before the House | 
a return of the number of steam-vessels ' 
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| employed between the Isle of Wight and 


would be indineud to ship their goods to | 


| the 


coast of Hampshire, during the last 


year. The number of steam-boats em- 
ployed there was very great, and to make 
the tax equal, it ou eht to be laid on sail- 


Is, as well as steam-boats. Be- 
tween the Isle of Wight and Southampto n, 
50,000 persons passed annually, 
ieved that the tax would a serious 
impediment to that traffic, and though 
he did not mean vexatiously to opj 
Motion, he did hope that the noble 
would give up the tay 


I 
Mr. H. H 


Ingv-Vvesse 


le be- 
be 


ose the 


Lord 


Ir. ughes seconded the Motion. 

An hon. Member inquired if any Gen- 
tleman connected with the Government 
could inform him whether the Chancellor 
of the intended to lay his 
proposed tax upon the steam-vessels or 
upon the passengers ? 

Mr. S. Rice that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not intend that the 


Exchequer 


said, 


tax should be imposed ages the passen- 


their | 





| 





oers. 
5 


The Chancellor of the Exe hequer 
vould take an early opportunity of detail- 
ing the plan by which he proposed to levy 
thet ax on steam-navigation, 

Motion agreed to. 


SOAP OPEL LOD — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 





Tuesday, March 1, 1831. 

MINUTI Petitions presented. For the Abolition of 
Slavery, by the Bishop of Lircurrgip and Coventry, 
from Coventry and other places in his Diocese. By the 
Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND, from certain Roman Ca- 
tholies of the County of Galway, for the extension of the 
Elective Franchise to the Catholies, in the same manner as 
to the Protestants. By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, for the Re- 
peal of the Duty on Coals from Newcastie, and from 
South Shields. For Parliar y Reform, by the Duke 
of Gorpvon, from Banff, Scotland; also from Bristol, 


praying that Ballot and C Inlversal Suffrage might be re- 
jected from any plan of Reform that might be brought 
forward :— By Lord KiNG, from Farmers and Landowners 
in certain Parishes in Sussex, and for a Commutation of 
Tithes :—By the Earl of SHarrespury, from Warwick: 

By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from Manchester, and from 


Salford, which might be considered as forming a part of 
Manchester: the former signed by 12,000, and the latter by 
2,000; from the Merchants and Manufacturers of Halifax, 
in Yorkshire, signed by 6,670 persons; from Elland; trom 
Wakefield; and from Harlington, Lincolnshire sy the 
Earl of Rapnor, from Basingstoke, isislieta m, Cork, 
and Headcorn :—By the Earl of Carnisue, from Beverley. 


Against the General Register Bill, by Lord Me.eorne, 


from Stradbally and Ballylaneen; for an alteration in the 
disposal of = Grants for Education (Ireland) ; and for a 
Revision of the Poor-Laws, from Sherington. 


Rrrokrm.] The Lord 
Chancellor ~~ d, that the order for the 
committal of the Lunatic Bill be dis- 
charged. 2 he Bill was not yet ready for 
having the blanks filled up, but it would 
be ready by to-morrow. Ile did not mean 


CuANCERY 
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to steal a march on his noble and learned 
friend (Wynford); but would, as he had 
before intimated, re-commit the bill on 
Monday, that their Lordships might have 
an opportunity of discussing the principle. 
He wished to take this opportunity of ad- 
verting to the calculation made the other 


night by the noble and learned Chief 


Baron, as to the diminution from the 
emoluments of the Lord Chancellor, by 
the Reform Bills. He had examined 
into the subject further, 
the more convinced, that his own calcu- 
lation was correct, and that of the noble 
and learned Chief Baron wrong. He 
had stated the diminution at 
while the noble and learned Chief Baron 
estimated it at 2,5002. But that noble 
and learned person had done so by an 
error in fact, and an error in arithmetic. 
He had proceeded on the assumption, 
that the fees of the country Commission- 
ers were not to be abolished. That was 
an error in fact, for they were included in 
the fees to be abolished. There was a 
fee of 61. to the Lord Chancellor on 
the certificate, and of all other absur- 
dities this was the most gross. What 
was a certificate? It was a discharge 
granted by the creditors, and cer- 
tified by the Lord Chancellor, so as to 
make it an answer to all actions at law, 
&c., and it proceeded on the recital that 
the bankrupt had complied with all the 
legal requisites—that is, that he had given 
up every farthing he had in the world ; 
and then the Lord Chancellor said, “ I 
certify that you have given up all you had 
in the world, and now pay me 6/.” This 
was to the last degree absurd, and it was 
one of those abuses that was to be and 
ought to be put an end to. The other 
error of the noble and learned Chief Baron 
was one of arithmetic. The real fact was 
this. The gross amount of the Lord 
Chancellor’s emoluments was 17,0001. 
Out of this, 2,500/. was paid to the Vice- 
chancellor, leaving 14,5001. From this 
sum, 7,500/. was taken by these reforms, 
leaving for the Lord Chancellor only 
7,000/., as he had before stated. He 
also took the opportunity of rectifying a 


mistake which had, as he understood, arisen | 


in some quarters, as if he had said that 
7,0002 a year was quite sufficient income 
for the Lord Chancellor. He considered 


this as no great compliment to his gene- 
rosity or common sense, whatever it might 
be to his wealth. 


{LORDS} 


and he was only | 


7,5001. | 


That aman who was | 
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in a situation in which he would be forced 
to spend 10,0002. a year, whether hi 
would or not, should make up the de- 
ficiency of 3 0002, out of his own private 
fortune was scarcely to be expected from 
one whose fortune was not ample ? and 
that, too, for the pleasure of hearing 
and deciding causes, and other hard 
labour. The pleasure, however exquisite 
it might be, would be thus purchased too 
dear. A complaint had been made i 

some quarters too, that he had, in his 
i speech the other night, said more than 
was necessary as to the fees in the 
| Masters’ Office. But it was not optional 
with him whether to make the statements 
or not, for he had disclosed nothing but 
-what he had been obliged to disclose bi 

| fore. Applications had been made to 
| him to be examined before a Committee 
| of the House of Commons. Their Lord- 
ships gave him leave to go, and he did go, 
} 
| 
{ 
| 





and there he was obliged to state every 
particular respecting the Masters’ Office, 
which he had stated in his speech, and 
in greater detail than in his speech. It 
was there, on the Minutes of that Com- 
mittee, ready to be printed, so that it was 
quite usele 88 for him to deprive his general 
argument of the advantage afforded by 
the statement, when that statement had 
been before openly made. But, to show 
the inconsistencies of the objections made 
to the disclosures in his speech, he had 
to inform their Lordships, that in othe: 
quarters he had been blamed for screen- 
ing the Masters’ Office, and not being so 
open in his communications as he ouglit 
to have been. The charges were un- 
founded both in the one way and in the 
other. It was true that one individual 
among the Masters had refused to take 
certain fees, but it was quite impossible 
for one mati to effect a thorough Reform, 
unless supported by the head of the de- 
partment and the general law of th 
country. 

Lord Wynford was extremely happy to 
hear that the noble and learnedLord meant to 
diminishthe expense of bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. Itwasa reform which wasmuch called 
for. He was not aware of the particulars 
of his noble and learned friend’s plan, but 
he hoped the matter would be placed on 
a proper footing, by a permanent law, 
jand that the examinations should be 
taken in the ordinary way, bya Judge. 
It would, he thought, be agreat improve- 
ment if the Judge were to have a discre- 
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whether or not 
] 


even ai- 


tionary power, to decide 
the certificate should be granted, 
though the creditors should agree to it, as 
this would prevent many frauds. 





The Lord Chancellor said, that he would 
be glad to avail himself of his noble and 
learned friend’s great experience, in 
making the Bankruptcy Bill as perfect | 
as possible. He felt the weight of what 
his noble and learned friend had said, 
and very likely, in the course of wes 
experience, he h: id known many Instat 
of what were called white-washine Com- 
missioners. merle 

Lord Ellenborough sa ved, that as th ji 
noble and learned Chief Baron had * n | 
in office a considerable Sioie longer than 
the noble and learned Lord who now sat 
on the Woolsack, it was probable that he 
was much better acquainted with the 
sources of the emolumentsof the office than 
the present Lord Chancellor, and more 





neu 1} 





1 1 


= =e 1 - Ny 1 ‘ 

looked into them, not for the purpose of 
, i i 

increasing them, but for the purpose of 

| + 

i 


giving much of them up for the good of 
the public, and when I have done so 
readily and at once, the first 1 nt t 
the opportunity was afforded, finzi 
MYs If, or rather, Hine > the office upon 
| 
the discretion of Parliament, as to tl 
amount of income which L per holding 
that e ought to enjoy; when I 1 
don oe ee CT! ed pat a to 
ib ext .: is a litt too hy 
to be tain itin old by any man, he 
ee ee for his judicial d 
a } = ? 
stean S i” mM S il ( (LIS = 
vcard of fees, that I have | O} 
remarkable than others in looking narre 
and harply into the sources ot my emo 
lument 
Lord Ellenborough denied, that he had 


meant to throw out a sareasm; but the 


noble and learned Lord had, in 


accurate in his calculations. adverted to the subject of compensation 
The Lord Chancellor said, that he had | for the emoluments which he cave up 
since examined the matter, and was| He was unwilling to say anything as to 
satisfied that he was in the right, and he| himself; but if the noble and learned 
intended to call for the account and lay | Lord, or any one else, would bring the 
iton the Table. It was merely a matter | subject of the feces of the of held 
of arithmetic. | him before their Lon i 
Lord Ellenborough replicd, that it ap- to meet hi The emoluments which | 
peared, then, that the noble and Jearned j derived from that office vy the « : 
Lord bead paid more attention to his fees | nanted nuneration§ f thr C( 
and sources of emolument during the} rendered to the public by hi the 
three months he had been in office than | Lord Chief Justice and to thes | 
the noble and learned Chief Baron had j ments he had a od a title a vn 
paid to them during the three and a ha f | Lord in that Ho use had to the ¢ 
years in which he had held the Great I rhic h he derived from his ancestors. 
Seal. ! The D url of Radnor observed, that the 
The Lord Cha: rcelli r My Lords, if | noble lord had spok en in Su h a wa 


had looked narrowly one anxiously into the | t 


had understood his words as bein 


hat he 


subject of my fees and sources of emolu- | designed to b reastic: but whetl 
ment for the purpose of increasing them, | they were meant to be sarcastic or 1 
then I might have deserved the sarcasm the: yw xtremely ill-timed and _ ill- 


in which the noble Lord has been pleased 


to indulge respecting me. If U had stood | « 


2 


learned Friend 


yn ire Wool sack, had been driven to the 


out obstinately against legal Reform, | investigation by the observations of t! 
merely on account of the diminution in fees | noble and learned Chief Baron, and it was 
which I should suffer on account of these | highly proper that he should set the matter 
Reforms; if I had opposed the most im- | in its proper light and on its proper f 
portant improvements on account of the Jing. When his noble and learned Friend 
pecuniary loss which would thereby fall | had made that speech, which had been 


on myself, and had refused to surrender | heard 





4 aarp 
within these walls an 


anything without ample compensation, | doors with so much adn and 

then I must have been prepared to bear | light—he spoke of the sources of the Lord 
such a sarcasm with an equal mind, and must | Chancellor's luments from the inform- 
have expected to be told, that [had looked | ation of oth when the accuracy 


more narrowly and anxiously into the]o 
sources of my emolument than my pre- | n 
decessor had done. But when | have 


VOL. II. {22} 





should 





f his statement was questioned, what was 


4 . 1 “J > . 
sore natural,and more prope r,than that he 


make further inquiries into the 
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subject? Indeed, they had scarcely done 
their duty to his noble and learned friend, 
for he had not been at all complimented 
as he deserved for his really magnanimous 
disinterestedness, and total disregard of 
his own private concerns and personal 
comfort in comparison with the interests 
of the patic. The House had broken up 
rather abruptly, otherwise he had intended 


to dischx urge that duty if no other had done 
so. Certain it was, that in whatever esti- 
mation his noble and learned friend's 


conduct was held that House, 
regarded out of doors with that admira 
tion which such truly generous, patriotic 
and disinterested conduct 
the public, both in town and in the country, 
the conduct of his learned 
friend had made its due impression, and 
was duly estimated. 

Lord Eilenhorough repeated, that he did 
not mean to speak sarcastically. 

The Marquis of Londonderry highly 
approved of the noble and learned Lord’s 
Reforms, especially in the 
taking evidence in Courts of Equity. He 
himself had been extremely harassed, 
when he was concerned in a Chancery 
case, with affidavits, and had been exposed 
to a great deal of delay, vexation, and ex- 
pense, which he might have wianicl dif the 
examination had been viva He 
thought the noble and disinterested con- 
duct of the noble and learned Lord was 


>] 


Sas. 
deserved! On 


noble and 


VOCE. 


worthy of all praise. 
The Earl of Winchilsea agreed that the 
noble and learned Lord ought to have 


been complimented for his admirable and 
eloquent speech, and for his generous and 
disinterested conduct. Any taunting 
mark about the noble and learned Lord’s 
looking narrowly into his fees, came with 
an il 1, whose 


re- 


grace from the noble Lord, 
fees of office, as he was informed, equalled 
the emoluments of the Lord Se ceaitia, 
of England. The noble Lord had said, 
that he had as gooda title 
any of their Lordships had to the estates 
which descended to them from their an- 
cestors; but then he ought to consider, 
that their Lordships had made sac 
to the public out of these estates, to the 
amount of thirty-five or forty per cent, 
and that the noble Lord had 
as good a title to his fees as they had to 
their estates, be ought to imitate their 
conduct, and sacrifice somethine to the 
public in these distressed times. 
could be more unbecoming than to make 


riices 


supposing 


manner of 


Nothing 





{ 


| 


to his fees as } 
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upon a most unusual occurrence, 
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sarcastic remarks, under such circumstan- 


ces on the conduct of the noble and 
learned Lord, who had so liberally and 
disinterestedly sacrificed so much of his 


emoluments and patronage for the public 
advantage ; and he had no doubt but that 
conduct was duly appreciated, and _ re- 
garded with the proper feelings of respect 
by the great majority of their Lordships 
and the public. 

Lord Ellenhorough observed, that the 
account given of his emoluments by the 
noble Earl was completely erroneous. 


— eres csereeet — 


COMMONS 
1831. 


HOUSE OF 
Tuesday, March 1, 


P. C. CrompToON, Esq. took the Oaths and his 
Seat for Saltash. 

Bills. The Marine Mutiny Bill was read a first time. Thi 
Army Mutiny Bill was read a second time. The Con 
solidated Fund Bill, the Transfer of Aids Bill, and the 
Pensions Duties Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

Petitions presented. By General Parprs, from the Ship- 
owners of Scarborough, against Foreign Competition. By 
Mr. ABERCROMBY, from Alloa, against any alteration in 
the Timber Duties. In favour of Reform, by Mr. 
TyNtTe, from Bridgewater:—By Mr. D. W. Harvey, 
from Colehester:—By Lord Autuorp, from Blackburn, 
Larcashire. By Mr. Alderman Woon, from the Bakers of 
London, for prohibiting the importation of foreign baked 
Bread and Biscuit. By Mr. O’ConNELL, from Alexander 
Jacob, expressing contrition, and praying to be liberated. 
By Mr. Briscog, from the Parish of St. Mary, Barnes, 
against the New Police; from the Farmers of Godalming 
and its neighbourhood, for the Repeal of the Malt Duties; 
and from Clergymen and others, at Guildford, praying foi 
a General Fast. 


Ricut or Mremners To Seats.] An 
hon. Member rose to ask the Speaker a 
question, which was, whether a Member 
who had put up his name upon the | 
of a particular seat, was absolutely en- 
titled to that seat, or whether it might be 
occupied by any Member who came in and 
found the seat vacant ? 

The Speaker said: in answer to the 
question of the hon. Member, I can only 
state, that it has always been the custom, 
by courtesy, to allow Members who were 
present when prayers were said, to retain 
the seats they had then occupied until 
they were displaced by a division, The 
House will pardon me taking advantage 
of the opportunity to make one remark 
When 
I came down to the House this afternoon 
it was remarkably full, but after prayers 


1 
JACK 


' had been said, and before the ballots were 


made, the papers on the backs of the 
seats were more numerous than the Mem- 
bers in them. 
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MINISTERIAL PLAN OF PARLIAMENT- 
Any Rerorm.] Lord John Russell 
then rose and spoke to the following 
omnes: : 

Ir. Speaker :—TI rise, Sir, with feelings 
of si anxiety and interest, to _ r Sal 
ward a os . whic h, unparallel as 
it is in importance, Is likewise unparalle teled 
in difficulty, without my apprehension 
in the Jeast degree being remove d by the 
reflection that [ have, on former occasions, 
brought this question before the consider- 
ation of the House; for if, on the 
occasions, | have 
the House of Commons to this subject, it 
has been va yy my own responsibility— 
unaided by any one—involying no one a 
the failure’ of the attempt—thoug h ofter 
completely gratified by partial success. 
But, Sir, the measure I have now to bring 
forward, is a measure, not of mine, but 
of the Government, in whose name | 
appear—the deliberate measure of a whole 
Cabinet, unanimous upon this subject, 
and resolved to place their measure before 
this House, in redemption of their pledge 
to their Sovereign, the Parliament, and 
to their country. It is, therefore, with 
great anxiety that I venture to explain their 
intentions to the House upon a subject, 
the interest of which is shewn by the 
crowded audience assembled here, but still 
more by the deep interest that is felt by 
millions out of this House, who look with 


fMancn 1} 


1 
other | 


illed the attention of 
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of Parliament, be permitted to explain his 
measure to this House, in his own clear 








and intelligible language; but as that is 
impossible, I trust that the House will 
favour me with its induleenece, while ] 
endeavour to lav before it the det ils of 
this measure—I am afraid very inadeq 

ly- but with in ere é Wi : 
for its uitimate st Ss Tht ( vil 
ha raised upon ; of the 
oble Li lL whom | \ ! { 1, tl 
he would endeavour to frame such a mea- 
sure as might satisfy the publ nd, 
without at the same time endangering the 
settled institutions of the count . ) 
you mean,” it has been asked ou one hand, 
“ by the settl dinstitutions of the country 
the close and rotten boroug 1 think 
we shall shew in the course of the expla 
nation we are about to make, that it is not 


the ciose and rotten b roughs that were 
intended by the settled institutions of the 
country. On the other hand, it is said 
by another party, “ can you pretend to 


] 


satisfy the pul lic mind without endanger- 


ine the settled institutions of the country ? 
If you attempt to satisfy the public mind, 
you must shake the public institutions.” 
Sir, we are of opinion, that the very 


reverse of this will take pli ce; to attempt 
to satisfy the public mind will not endan- 


ver the settled institutions of the country ; 


j 
manger then. 


but not to satisfy that, will ec: 
We are of opini n, that th S 


; institutions, 


anxiety—who look with hope—who look | resting as they ever have done on the con- 
with expectation, to the result of thi day fiden¢ nd love of Enel must 
deliberations. Sir, I am sure it is not ne- | continue to rest ¢ rT foundation 

cessary that I s hould say any more, to do 1 while we discard the not f com- 
away a notion which an hon, and learned with violent and travacant re- 
Member opposite endeavoured to spread | ‘ t the same time wish to pia 

-—that this question, not being brought a measure before the House, that 
forward by a member of the Cabinet, is | nable man, botl this Hou 

not a measure of the King’s Ministers. [| and in the country, may be satisfied with 
am sure that even he must be convinced | it. We wish to place ourselves b en 
that what I am going to propose emanates | the two hostile parties. Neither a ng 


from the Government. But although | 
cannot pretend to be the author of this 
measure, neither can I say that I have 
been kept in ignorance of its nature. ‘The 
measure itself—after the noble Lord who 
is at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had formed it in his own mind, and 
communicated it to his colleagues—was 
communicated to me; and I have ever 
since been consulting, either individually 
or collectively, with the members of the 
Cabinet on the subject. Sir, I regret th: it 
the noble Lord at the head of ‘his Majesty’s 
Government cannot, by the law and usage 








with the bigotry of the one, that no Re- 
form is necessary, nor agreeing with the 
fanaticism of the other, that only son 

particular kind of Reform can by any 
means be satisfactory to the p 
place ourselves between the two, and fix 
ourselves on what is, I hope, firm and stead- 
fast gro ind, betweenthe abuses we wish to 
amend, and the convulsions we hope to 
avert. It will not be n cessary, On this 
occasion, that ] should go over 
ments which have been so often urged in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform: but itis 
due to the question, that I should state 
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shortly the chief points of the general 
arzument on which the reformers rest their 
claim. Looking at the question, then, asa 
question of right, the ancient Statutes of 
Edward Ist contain the germ and vital 
political constitution. 


principle of our 


The 25th of Edward Ist, ch. 6, declares, 
in the name of the King, that “ for no 
business from henceforth we should take 


such manner of aids, tasks, nor prizes, 
but by the assent of the realm, 
and for the common profit thereof, 

the ancient aids and prizes due and accus- 
The 34th Edward Ist, common- 
Statute de Tallagio Conce- 
‘‘that no tallage or aid 
levied, by us or our 
without the good will 


common 
saving 


toned.’ 
iv called the 
provide Ss, 
taken or 

: realm, 
and assent of archbishops, 
knights, bur 
freemen of the land.” 
historical doubts have been thrown upon 
the authenticity of this statute, its validity 
in point of law is asserted in — Petition of 
was allowed by the Judges in the 
Hampden, and is, in fact, the 

itution, as it has 

existed since the days of the Stuarts. To 
revertagain, for amoment,toancienttimes; 
the consent of the commonalty of the land, 
d necessary forthe grant of any 
as collected from their Repre- 
two knights from 
two citizens, 


dendo, 
shall be 
heirs, in our 
bishops, « 
Yresses, and oiher 
Although some 


} 
arls, 


barons, 


Richts, 
case of 
foundation of the Const 


thus declare 
aid or tax, 
atives CoO} 
each county, 


sisting of 
from each city 


sent 


and from every borough two burgesses 
For 250 vears, the constant number of 
borouzhs so sending their Resicnctitatives | 


vas about 120 thirty or forty others 
ernaages exercised or discontinued that 
practice ¢ " pl ‘ivilege, as they rose or fell 
in wealth aie importance. How this e on- 
struction of the lacie of Commons under- 
went various changes, till the principle on 
was founded was lost sight of, I 


Some 


which it 
will not now detain the House by explain- 
ine. There can be no doubt, however, 
that at the beginning of the period I have 
alluded to, the House of Commons did 
represent the people of England. No man 
of common sense pretends that this Assem- 
bly now re pre sents the common: ity or peo- 
ple of England. If it bea question of right, 
therefore, right is in favour of Reform 

Let us now look at the question as 
one of reason. Allow me to ima, 
a moment, a stranger from some distant 
country, who should arrive in England to 
examine our institutions. All the inform- 
ation he had collected would have told 
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him that this country was singular for the 
degree which it had attained in wealth, in 
science, and in civilization. He would 
have learned, that in no country have the 
arts of life been carried further, no where 
the inventions of mechanical skill been 
rendered more conducive to the comfort 
and prosperity of mankind. He would 
h made himself acquainted with its 


have 
fame in history, and above all, he would 
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have been told, that the proudest boast of 


this celebrated country was its political 
freedom. If, in addition to this, he had 
heard that once in six years this country, 
so wise, so renowned, so free, chose its Re- 
presentatives to sit in the great Council, 
where ail the ministerial affairs were dis- 
cussed and determined; he would not b 

little curious to see the process by which 
so important and solemn an operation was 
effected. What then would be his sur- 
prise, if he were taken by his guide, 
whom he had asked to conduct him to 
one of the places of election, to a green 
moundand told, that this green mound sent 
two Members. to Parliament—or, to be 
taken to a stone wall, with three niches in 
it, and told that these three niches sent two 
Members t6 Pailiament—or, if he were 
shown a green park, with many 
flourishing vegetable life, but 
human habitation, and told that this green 
park sent two Members to Parliament ? 
But his surprise would increase to asto- 
eee if he were carried into the North 

Eneland, where he would see larg 
thee ishing towns, full of trade and activity, 
containing vast magazines of wealth and 
Reairrecyanes, and were told that thes 
setts s had no Representatives in the As- 

sembly which was said to represent. the 
people. Suppose him, after all, for I will 
not disguise any part of the case, suppose 
him to ask for a specimen of popular elec- 
tion, and to be carried, for that purpose 
to Liverpool; his surprise would be turned 


| into disgust at the gross venality and cor- 


| ruption which he would find to pervad 


| 


the electors. After seeing all this, would 


| he not wonder that anation which had 


made such progress in every kind of know- 
ledge, and which valued itself for its free- 
dom, should permit so absurd and de- 


| fective a system of represent ation any lon- 


ger to prevail? But whenever arguments 
of this kind have been urged, it has been 
replied, and Mr. Canning placed his oppo- 
sition to Reform on this ground, ‘ We 


agree, that the House of Commons is not, 
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in fact, sent here by the people—we agree | with deference the expressed opinions of 
that, in point of reason, the system by which the people; but in suggesting remedies, 
it is sent is full of anomaly and absurdity | those who are called to the business of 
—but Government is a matter of experi- | legislation should follow the deliberate 
ence, and so long as the people are satis- | result of their own judgement. But not to 
fied with the actual working of the Hcuse | digress any further. The chief grievance 
cf Commons, it would be unwise to embark | of which the people complain : these: 
in theoretical change.” Of this argument, | -—Fuirst, the nomination of Members by 
I confess, | always felt the weight, and so! individuals? Second, the Ek by 
long as the people did not answer the ap-| close Corporations; third, the Expense 
peals of the friends of Reform, it was} of Elections. With regard to 4 fin 
indeed an argument not to be resisted.| —the nomination by individuals—it may 
Sut what is the case at this moment?} be exercised in one of two ways; either 
The whole people call loudly for Reform. | over a place containing scarcely in- 
That confidence, whatever it was, which | habitants, and with a very icht 
formerly existed in the constitution of| of election, or ov p! f wide extent 
this House, exists no longer—it is com-j| and numerous population, but where tl 
pletely at an end. Whatever may be| franchise is confined to very few residents, 
cera it of the particular acts of the House} Gatton is an example of first, | 
Commons, | repeat that the confidene eet Bath of the second \t Gatton ie nicht 
= the country in the construction and | is popular, but there is 1 ly to reis 
constitution of the House of Commons is} it: at Bath, the inhabit re numerous, 
gone—and gone for ever. I would say} but ve few of them hay ( n 
more—lI affirm that it would be easicr to| in the result of an elects ‘eh 
transfer the flourishing manufactories of | addressed ourselyes to b evils, 
Leedsand Manchester to Gatton and Old | because we have th : ntial to 
Sarum, than to re-establish the confidence | appiy a remedy to both; but they mn 
and sympathy between this House andj of course, be dealt with in ditierent \ 
those whom it calls its constituents. Iend| With rezard to Boroughs w! 
this argument, therefore, by saying, that if! scarcely y inhabitan nid th 
the question be one of right, right is in | clectiy :nchise is such as 
favour of Reform—if it be a question of} individuals to give their voices it h 
reason, reason is in favour of Reform—-if | of Members for this House, it w 
itbea question of policy and expediency, | dently a mere fa to take away t nicht 
: policy and expediency speak loudly for | from the person exercising it, and 
Reform. I come now to the most difficult | to the borough; and the only Reform t 
part of this subject—the explanation of} can be ji ly recommended j l 
the measure, which, representmg tl It oroneh its frane] 
King’s Ministers, I am about to propose | perfectly awa t] k this 
; to the House. Those Ministers have | proposition we are propo i. bold l 
thought, and, in my opinion, justly, that) decisive meas I ain perfect re, 
it would not be sufficient to brine forward | and I should myself vote u hat pe 
a measure which should merely lop off} su 1, that o | linary of I 
some digusting excrescences, or cure some | tights of this kind to |} 
notorious defects; but would still leave | and it would b » small intere no 
: the battle to be fought again with renewed | trifling consideration, which wou ty 
and strengthened discontent. They have ithe invasion of them. I well 1 lleet, 
: thought that no half measures would be | however, the language which a right hon 
u sufficient—that no trifling, no paltering, Gentleman opposite (Sir R. P Id on 
| with so great a question could give stabi-| the occasion of his proposing a 
‘ lity to the Throne—authority to the Par-| chan with regard to the elective fran- 
‘ liament—or satisfaction to the Country. | chise in another part of the empu lan- 
‘ Let us look, then, at what have been the | guage which, in my humble opinion, well 
eS chief grievances in the representation, of | ex pressed the nature of the right in ques- 
Ss which the people have complaine d. And | tion, and the character of the ci stan- 
. here let me observe, that there is great dif- | ces which would justify the Legislature in 
3 ference between the complaint of a griev-| touching it. It is now, Sir, two yeai 
ance, and the suggestion of a remedy. | since the right hon. Baron posite (Sir 
On matter of grievance we ought to regard | Robert Peel) standing here asa Minister of 
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the Crown, proposed the measure known 
by the name of Catholic Emancipation, 
accompanied by another measure for the 
disfranchisement of 200,000 freeholders, 
unofiending men, who had broken no law, 
who had violated no right, who had ex- 
ercised their privilege, perhaps |; ie norantly, 
certainly independently and impatient! y; 
in a manner which they in their consci- 
ences believed to be best. if I 
quote the right hon. Gentleman’s words, 
it is not because I think he is bound to 
be consistent, for on questions of this 
kind every man ought to act ac riage to 
his judgment, for the benefit of his coun- 
try. But I beg the House to recollect, 
that the right hon. Baronet then stood 
here as the servant of the Crown, 
senting the Ministers who have gone out 
ot office, and did then, in their name, 
state the circumstances that influenced 
them upon that great and important mea- 


Now, Sir, 


repre- 


sure. Upon that great occasion, he re- 
minded the House, that it was bound to 
step, on some occasions, beyond its ordi- 


nary rules: and he instanced the cases of 
the Union and Septennial Acts, and other 
measures, when this House, in 
provide for the exigencies of the country, 
had departed from the common rules and 
modes that usually regulated its proce 
ines, The right hon. Baronet, after 
snewing that the House had frequently 
adopted extraordinary methods to avoid 
pressing dangers ——— the m¢ 
and at once met the objections to it in these 


order to 


ed- 


acwr 
isure, 


words. He said, “I admit at once the 
full force of the objection which will be 
urged against that part of the measure | 


propose, by which the 
voting is taken away from the freeholde: 
No doubt it vested lett, te it 
right that differs in its character from the 
rights of property, and other strictly pri- 
vate rights. It is a public trust, given 
for public purposes, to be touched, no 
doubt, with great t 


isa is a 


caution and reluctance; 
but still which we are competent to touch 
if the public interest manifestly demands 
the sacrifice.*” Sir, such were the senti- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet, senti- 
ments with which the House agreed; for 
I never knew any measure carried through 
this House with greater support than that 
measure of franchi sement. But, Sir, 
shall we say, that we are bound to have 


dist 


' Ifansard’s Parliamentary Debates, New 
Series, Vol, xx, p. 771, 


exist 8 right “a 
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one principle when the peasantry of Ire- 
land are concerned, aud amother when the 
rich and noble are iterested, and that 
we must consider the latter as sacred, and 
not venture to touch their privileges, when 


| the public interest requires it? Shall we 


say, that the freeholders of Ireland, merely 
exercising aright which the Constitution 
gives, may be deprived of that right, and 
that we must not venture to touch the 
privilege of the noble Lord who re- 
turns two Representatives to this House 
for Gatton, though the Constitution says 
such a privilege ought not to exist? 
Shall we say, that that which is justly, con- 
stitutionally, and legally, a right, shall be 
done away—that if may be swept away 
when the convenience of the country 
demands it—and that a privilege which is 
a mere usurpation, which has no sanction 
from the law, and which is only supported 
by long usage, shall be held sacred, when 
the public interests require, and the 
public voice demands its abolition. Are 
we to make this glaring distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor—between the 
Peer and the peasant? are we to disfran- 
chise the forty-shilling freeholder and 
must we not touch the borough which is 
claimed as the property of some noble Lord? 
rhe plan we propose is, therefore, to 
meet the difficulty in front—as the Duke 
and his colleagues met it 
1829; and our will 
et of disfranchisine a number 


in the year 
have the effe 
of boroughs, as that measure disfranchised 
of voters. It would be a task of 
extreme difficuity to ascertain the exact 
proportion of wealth, trade, extent, 
and population, of a given number of 
places, and we have, therefore, been go- 
verned by what is manifestly a public 
-L mean the population returns of 
1821, and we propose that every borough 
which in that year had less than 2,000 
inhabitants, shall altogether lose the 
right of sending Members to Parliament. 
The effect will be, utterly to disfranchise 
sixty boroughs. But we do not stop here. 
As the hon. member for Boroughbridge 
(Sir C. Wetherell) would say, we go plus 
ultra. We find that there are forty-seven 
boroughs, of only 4,000 inhabitants, and 
these we shall deprive of the right of send- 
ing more than one Member to Parliament. 
We likewise intend that Weymouth, which 
at present sends four Members, shall, in 
future, only elect two. The abolition of 


measure 


a number 


1 
the 


record- 








sixty boroughs will occasion 119 vacan- 
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cies, to which are to be added forty-seven 
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for the boroughs allowed to send only one 
Member, and two of which Weymouth 
will be deprived, making in the whole 168 
vacancies. Such is the extent to which 
Ministers propose to go in the way of dis- 
franchisement. But, as I have already 
said, we do not mean to allow that the 
remaining boroughs should be in the 
hands of select Corporations—that is to 
say, in the possession of a small number 
of persons, to the exclusion of the great 
body of the inhabitants, who have pro- 
perty and interest in the place represented. 
It has been a point of great dithculty to 
decide to whom the franchise should be 
extended, Although it is a much disput- 
ed question, yet I believe it will be found, 
that in ancient times every freeman, being 
an inhabitant householder resident in 
a borough, was competent to vote for 
Members of Parliament. As, however, 
this arrangement excluded villains and 
strangers, the franchise always belonged 
to a particular body in every town—a 
body undoubtedly possessed of property, 
for they bore the charges of their Mem- 
bers, and on them were assessed the sub- 
sidies and taxes voted by Parliament. 
But when villanage ceased, various and 
opposite courses seem to have been pur- 
sued in different boroughs. In some, ex- 
tending the liberal principle that all free- 
men were to be admitted, householders of 
all kinds, down to the lowest deerce, 
even sometimes beyond, were admitted. 
In others, adopting the exclusive principle 
that strangers and villains were no part of 
the burgesses, no new Corporat 
erected, and the elective franchise was 
more or less confined to a select body 
These differences, the House will be aware, 
have led to those complicated questions 
of right which we are every weck called 
upon to decide ; and [ think no one will 
deny, that our Election Committees often 
have brought before them, and are obliged 
tosettle, questions that are at once, the most 
vexatious, the most difficult, and the most 
useless. Originally these points were de- 
cided in this House by the prevalence of 
one party or of another: they are now 
determined more fairly, but still the deter- 
minations are all founded upon the origi- 
nal iniquity of some party conflict. | 
contend, that it is important to get rid of 
these complicated rights—of these vex- 
atious questions, and to give to the real 
property and to the real respectability of 





and | 
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the different cities and towns the right of 

voting for The first 

distinction that naturally occurred to us as 

forming a proper class of voters, was that 
| 


Members of Parliament. 


pointed out by the bill of the rae hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), of persons 
qualified to serve on Juries. But, upon 
looking into this qualification, we found 
that in Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester 
and other inportar it places, although it 
cba would give an extended ynsti- 


tuency, it would still be too limited for 
1 


the number of the inhabitants: while, in 


- ] +} 
small boroughs, if uld have 1 vil of 
confining the elective franchise t L very 
few persons indeed. According to the 


Returns from the Tax Office, which I ad- 
mit are not sith lv to bed pended upor, 
teh, seven, thr 

the. number of 
rated for a house of 20/. a year. There- 


and even one, would be 


persons in some towns 


fore we sav - if we took this qual ficatu 

we should be creating new close boroughs, 
and coi mne th ective franchis In- 
stead of enlarging it; we therefore pro- 
pose that the right of voti hall be given 
to pou eholders payin rates ft ( ccu- 
pyinga house of, the yearly value of 102. 
and upwards. Whether he be the pro- 
prietor, or whether he only rent the house, 
the person rated will have the franchise 


upon certain conditions hereafter to be 
named, At the same time, it is not in- 


tended to de prive the present electors of 
t 
{ 





ions were | 


i 

heir privilege to vote, provided they be 
resident. With regard to non-residence, 
we are of opinion that it produc much 
expense, that it i the <¢ Se Of a great 
deal of bribery, and that it oceastons such 
manifold and manifest evils, that electors 
who do not live in a place ought not to | 
permitted to retain their vot At the 
sam time, Ido not believe that w are 
inflicting even upon this class any in- 
jury i nearly all, either in ¢ p! e OF 
lin anol her, will possess a franchise as bes 





longing to the great mass of householders, 
With regard to resident voters, we 
pose that they shall retain their right dur- 
ing life, but that no vote shall be allowed 
hereafter, excepting on the condition I 
have before stated, that the pe 

ing the right must occupy a house of the 
value of 10/. a year. I shall now proceed 
to the manner it propose to 
extend the franchise in counties. The Bill 
I wish to il 


which wi 


introduce will give ail copy- 


holders to the value of 102. a year, quali- 
the right hon, 


fied under 
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bill to serve on Juries, and all leasehold- 
ers for not less than twenty-one years, 
whose leases have not been renewed with- 
in two years, a right to vote for the return 

Kuights of the Shire. [Sir R. Peel 
asked, across the si the 
rent which was necessary ¢] The right 
will depend upon a ease fis twenty-one 
years, where the perce rent is not less 
han fifty pounds. It will be recollected 
that, when speaking of the numbers dis- 
franchised, I said, that 168 
would be created. 
that it would not be wise or expedient to 
fill up the whole number of aa vacan- 
cies. Afte l 


wancies 


We are of opinion 


r mature deliberation, we have 
arrived at the conclusion, that dhe wish r 
of Members at present in the House is in- 
| 


conyeniently large. I believe there is no 


hon. Gentleman who was a Member of 
the House before the Union with Jreland, 
a | + | 1 4 ] f Sian r 
who will not agree that the facility of 
aa ® i APS. ] 
vetting through busin 
ees... : ] 
greatly diminished. 
considered that when this sow ee ent is 


4 1 
33 has since been 


‘ 


Besides, it 1s to be 


reformed, as it will be, I trust before long, 
there will not be so many M inbers, who 
enter Parliament merely for the » sake of 


the name, and as a matter of sivle and 
fashion. lt is not to be disputed 

some Members spend their time in foreign 
countries, and nev 
all, to a certain degree, to the inconve- 
nience of those who do attend to their 
duties. Several, for two or three years 
tovether, have never attended in their 
places; and, at the end of a Parliament, 
I believe there is generally found an in- 
stance or two of individuals, who, hav- 
ing been elected, have never appeared 
at the Table, even to take the oaths. But 
it is obvious, that whenever a Member has 
a certain number of constituents watching 
his actions, and looking to his votes, in 


| 
' 


r attend this House at 
1 


€ 
} 
At 


order that the people’s money be not 
given for purposes inconsistent with the 
attendance will be 
1 . ] 

I'herefore, when we 


people’s interests, his 
much more regulor. 
propose a great change, by cutting off a 
number of Members, the effect will be, to 
facilitate public business, to the manifest 
advantage of th country. We propose, 
however, to fill up a certain number of 
the vacancies, but not the whole of them. 
Ve intend that seven large towns shall 
send two Members each, and that twenty 
other towns shall send one Member each. 
s even towns which are to send two 
Members each, are the following :— 


§ COMMONS} 


amount ol 


Manchester and Sal- 


ford ston, and Sedge- 
Birmingham & As- ley 

ton Shefiheld 
Leeds Sunderland and th 


Greenwich, Dept- Wearmouths. 


ford, & Woolwich 


each of which, it is proposed, shall send 
one Member to Parliament :— 





Brighton Kendal 
Blackburne Bolton 
Macc lesfield Stockport 
South Shields and Dudley 
Westoe Tynemouth & North 


Warrington Shields 
Hudderstield Cheltenham 
Halifax Bradford 
Gateshead Frome 


Whitehaven, Work- Wakefield 
ington, Harring- Kidderminster 


ton Walsall 


the Metropalis and its neighbourhood, 
aanomatiy in population to 800,000 01 
900,000, is not represented, and we pro- 
pose to give eight Members to the unre- 
presented, by dividing them into the fol- 
lowing districts each of whichis to havetwo: 
—Tower Hamlets, 283,000 population ; 
Holborn, 218,000; Finsbury, 162,000 
Lambeth, 128,000. The two large, po- 
pulous parishes of Marylebone and St. 
Pancras which, no doubt, are entitled 
to be represented, at least as much 
entitled to It as Boroughbridge, are In- 
idea in one of the districts I have 
named, Next we propose an addition to 
the Members for the larger counties—a 
species of Reform always recommended, 
— which, 1 believe, Lord Chatham was 
almost the first ineavec ate. Those coun- 
ties contain a variety of interests, and 
form an admirable constituency; im some, 
as in Staffordshire, there is a large manu- 
facturing population, better represented in 
this way than perhaps in any other; and 
as County Members have unquestionably 
the most excellent class of constituents, 
they form of themselves a most valuable 
class of Representatives. The Bill I shall 
bez leave to introduce will give two ad- 
ditional Members to each of twenty-seven 
counties, where the inhabitants exceed 
150,000. Everybody will expect that 
Yorkshire, divided into three Ridings—the 
East, West, and North—should have two 





Members for each Riding; and the other 
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Wolverhampton, Bil- 





The following are the names of the towns, 


It is well known, that a great portion of 
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counties to which this additional privilege 
will be given are the following :— 


Chester Devon 
Derby Essex 
Durham Kent 
Gloucester Lincoln 
Lancaster Salop 
Norfolk Stattord 
Somerset Sussex 
Suffolk Nottingham 
Wilts Surrey 


Northumberland 
Leicester 


Warwick 
Cumberland 


Northampton Southampton 
Cornwall Worcester. 

Besides this, it is proposed that the Isle of 
Wight shall return one Member. I will 
now proceed to another part of the sub- 
ject. I spoke at first of the evils con- 
nected in the minds of the people with 
the power of nomination by individuals, 
and with the power of election by a 
few persons in yery small and close 
Corporations. The remedies I have al- 
ready detailed pointed against these 
defects. I now leave to direct the 


attention of the House to that part of the 
plan which relates to the expense of long- 
protracted polls, and which, while it re- 
moves that evil, also greatly facilitates the 
collection of the of the ‘tive 
body. The names of ennnipedl are to be 


sense elec 


enrolled, by which means we hope that 
the disputes regarding qualification will 
be in a great measure avoided. We | 


propose that all electors in counties, cities, 
towns, or boroughs, shall be registered, 
and for this purpose, machinery will be 
put in motion very similar to that of the 


Jury Act: that is to say, at a certain 
period of the year (I now speak of 


boroughs), the parish officers and church- 


wardens are to make a list of the persons | 
who occupy houses of the vearly value of 


107. This list of names will be placed on 
the church doors, we will suppose in Sep- 


tember, and in the following month, 
October, the Returning Officer will hold | 


a sort of trial of yotes, where claims made | 
and objections stated, will be considered | 
and decided. When this process has 
been gone through, the Returning Officer 
will declare the list complete, and on the 
Ist of December in every year, the list 
will be published; every person who 
chooses, may obtain a copy of it, and that 
list will be the rule to govern electors and | 
elections for the ensuing year. We intend, 


{Marci 1} 


| cost nearly 150,0002. ; 
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that during that ensuing year, every per- 
son shall be entitle d to vote winks “name 
is in the list, and that no question shall 
but to his identity, and 
whether he has polled before at the same 
These regulations are extremely 
simple, and will prevent all those vexatious 
and noisy scenes now so often witnessed, 
rega ‘disputed votes. ‘The means of as- 
certaining who are the electors being made 
there will be no reason why the 
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be asked, as 


‘lection. 


rding 





thus easy, 
| poll should be kept open for eight days, or 
for a longer Lame ; andit is proposed that, 
» present law, booths 


shall be sd for the voters of the differ- 
| ent p ie ghics :, so that the whole poll may be 
jtaken in two days. For my own part, I 
| hope that the time may come when the 
| machin ry will be found so simple that 
|every vo ‘te may be given ina — day ; 

| but in introd ae a new measure, it is 
| necessary to allow for es pee in 
lthe working of the machinery ; attempts 
| may be made to obstruct the polling, and 
| we therefore recommend two days, in order 
that no voter may be deprived of the op- 
| portunity of offering his suffrag As to 
lcounties, the matter may ig so omeehal 
more difficult; we propose, however, in 


the same manner, that the churchwardens 
shall make out a list of all persons claim- 
ing the right to vote in the several parishes, 
and that ee lists shall be affixed to the 
ehurch doors m to be appointed 


a pel 


is ty a Barrister of a certain standing) by 
the Judge of Assize, shail go an annual 
| circuit within a certain time after the lists 
| have been published, and he shall hear 
jall claims to vote, and decide all objec- 
tions to voters. Havine decided who are 
| entitled to exercise the privilege, he will 


at the 
it 


sion his name bottom of the list, 
}and will transmit to the Clerk of the 
Peace. ‘Lhe list will then be enrolled as 
the names of the freeholders of the county 
| for the ensuing year. With respect to the 
manner of proceeding at Elections, we 
have it in view to introduce a measure 
| which can hardly fail to be an improve- 
|ment of the present system. Every body 


‘knows, and must have lamented the 
enormous expense to which candidates 
are put in bringing voters to the poll. An 


has been known to 
\ and in Devonshire 
some of the electors are oblized to travel 
forty miles over rough cross-roads, which 
occupies one day; the next isc commana 
in polling, and the third in returning 


election in Yorkshire 
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home; the whole scheme being a manifest 
source of vast expense, and most incon- 
venient delay. We propose, therefore, 
that the poll shall be taken in separate 
districts, into which the counties are to be 
divided, those districts to be arranged 
according to circumstances by the Magis- 
trates at Quarter Sessions. Subject how- 
ever, to the condition that they shali not 
be changed for two years. The formation 
of those districts will give an opportunity 
of more readily t taking the votes when an 
election occurs. The sheriffs shall hold 
the election on a certain day, and if it 
should happen that a poll be demanded, 
they shall adjourn the election to the day 
next but one. The poll shall then be 
kept open for two days, so as to enable all 
the persons qualified under the several 
Acts of Parliament to give their votes. 
On the third day the poll shall be closed, 
and on the sixth day an account shall be 
published of the number of votes. It will 
be so arranged, that no voter shall have to 
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travel more than fifteen miles to give his | 
| give the right of sending Members to Par- 


vote. At the same time it is not proposed 
county shall exceed fifteen, as the multi- 
plication of places for receiving the votes 
would give rise to great inconvenience, 
and leave an opening to new abuses. We 
propose that each large county which is to 
return four Members, shall be divided into 
two districts, returning each two Members 
to Parliament. In adjusting that division 
of the counties, there will, I have no doubt, 
be some difficulty. But we propose that 
his Majesty shall nominate a Committee of 
the Privy Council, to determine the direc- 
tion and extent of the districts into which 
each county shall be divided. 
Privy Councillors, I need not say, 
persons known to the House and to the 
country.—They will be persons of known 
responsibility in the discharge of that 
duty.—In some of the boroughs, to which 
the right of representation is to be con- 
tinued, the number of electors is ex- 
ceedingly small. We shall, therefore, in- 
sert in the Bill which we propose to sub- 
mit to Parliament, a clause, giving to 
Commissioners, nominated under that 
bill, authority to enable the inhabitants of 
the adjoining parishes, and chapelries, to 
take part in the elections, when the num- 
ber of electors in such Boroughs shall be 
less than 300.—That these are extensive 
powers I shall not attempt to deny; but, 
as the difficulty exists, it is our duty to 


—— Those 


vill be 
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consider how it may be overcome. How 
itis to be met, his Majesty’s Ministers do 
not know, otherwise than by committing 
the powers to persons known and responsi- 
ble to Parliament, and to the nation, and 
appointed by the Royal Proclamation. — It 
any hon. Gentleman should stand up in 
his place, and say that the powers which 
ve propose to give to the Committee of the 
Privy Council are too great, I will only 
ask him, if it be granted that the business is 
to be done, and that the objects for which 
we propose the Committee are proper and 
useful, can he suggest any better and 
more effectu: il mode of doing it ?—If any 
gentleman in the House will suggest a 
mode more safe, more constitutional, his 
Majesty’s Ministers will have no difficulty 
in adopting that mode and waiving their 
own, their only object being to advance the 
interest of the people, to which every other 
consideration ought to yicld. Ihave now 
only one thing more to say with regard 
to the Representation of England. In all 
those new towns to which we propose to 


that the number of polling places in one | liament, all persons who are in them en- 


titled by their property to vote, are to b« 
excluded from the right to vote for the 
Representatives of the county, by virtue of 
the same property. At the same time 
that the towns will have themselves a 
proper share in the representation, we do 
not intend that they shall interfere with 
the representation of the counties. It is 
not intended to interfere with the franchise 
of those freeholders who are at present 
entitled to vote. I believe I have now 
concluded the statement of all the altera- 
tions which are intended to be made in the 
representation of England. With respect 
tothe right of the forty-shilling freehold- 
ers in the counties, I do not think that 
there should be any alteration ; for I con- 
sider that they are a class of persons 
eminently qualified to have the trust of 
electing committed to them. By the 
smallness of the property which consti- 
tutes their qualification, they are especi- 
ally calculated to give the R tepresentation 
that extended basis which it is most desi- 
rable that it should have.—[An_ hon. 
Member, here called on Lord John Russell 
to name the disfranchised boroughs |—It 
is proposed to take away the right of 
electing Members to serve in Parliament 
from all towns and boroughs which do not 
contain 2,000 inhabitants, With re- 
spect to some of these, it was at first a 
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question whether we should not still allow 
them to send each one Member; but, on 
consideration, we thought it better to avoid 
all chance of an imputation of partiality. 
We, therefore, determined to fix upon 
the number of 2,000 inhabitants, and 
thereby leave no doubt, that in their dis- 
franchisement we were not influenced by 
partiality, by prejudice, or by a wish to 
favour some in preference to others. I will 
now read the list of the boroughs to be 
disfranchised on this principle. [The 
noble Lord accordingly read the following 
list, in the course of which he was fre- 
quently interruped by shouts of laughter, 
cries of * hear, hear,!” from Members 
for these boroughs, and various interlocu- 
tions across the Table. | 


Aldborough, York Midhurst 
Aldborough, Suffolk Milborne Port 
Appleby Minehead 

Bedwin Newport, Cornwall 
Beeralston Newton, Lancashire 
Bishop’s Castle Newton, I. of Wight 
Bletchingley Okehampton 
Boroughbridge Orford 

Bossiney Petersfield 

Brackley Plympton 

Bramber Queenborough 
suckingham Reigate 

Callington Romney 

Camelford St. Mawe’s 


Castle Rising St. Michael’s, Corn- 


Corfe Castle wall 
Dunwich Saltash 

Eye Old Sarum 
Fowey Seaford 
Gatton Steyning 
Haslemere Stockbridge 
Heyden Tregony 
Heytesbury Wareham 
Higham Ferrers Wendover 
Hindon Weobly 
Iichester Whitchurch 


Winchelsea 
Woodstock 


East Looe 
West Looe 


Lostwithiel Wootton Basset 
Ludgershall Yarmouth, Isle of 
Malmesbury Wight 


In all there are sixty boroughs, to be 
totally disfranchised, and I will now read 
the list of the boroughs which will be 
allowed to return one Member of Parlia- 
ment each :— 


Amersham Bodmin 
Arundel Bridport 
Ashburton Chippenham 
Bewdley Clitheroe 
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Cockermouth 
Dorchester 
Downton 
Droitwich 
Eveshain 
Grimsby 

East Grinstead 
Guilford 
Helston 
Honiton 
Huntingdon 
Hythe 


Morpeth 
Northallerton 
Penryn 
Richmond 
tye 
St. German’s 
St. Ives 
Sandwich 
Sudbury 
Shattesbury 
‘Tamworth 
Thetford 


Launceston Thirsk 
Leominster Totness 
Liskeard Truro 


Wallingford 
West bury 
Wilton 
Wycombe. 


Lyme Regis 
Lymington 
Maldon 
Marlborough 
Marlow 

In all forty seven boroughs. With re 
gard to Wales, the only alteration I pro- 
pose to make besides introducing the same 
right of franchise into all the borougis 
there which we propose for England, con- 
sists in adding to the towns in Wales, 
which already send Members, the neigh- 
bouring unrepresented towns, soas to give 
them a share in the representation. It is 
proposed, for instance, to add Holyhead 
to Beaumaris; Bangor to Carnarvon; 
Wrexham to Denbigh; Holywell and Mold 
to Flint; Llandatf and Merthyr Tydvil to 
Cardiff; Welch-Pool, Llanvilling, and 
three other places which returned Mem- 
bers of Parliament formerly, but which 
were disfranchised by a decision of the 
House of Commons, I believe, in the time 
of Sir Robert Walpole, to Montgomery; St. 
David’s, Fishguard, and Newport, to Ha- 
verfordwest; Milford to Pembroke; Pres- 
teign to Radnor; and we further propose 
that a new district of boroughs should be 
erected, consisting of Swansea, Cowbridge, 
Laugharn, and three other places, which 
are to have the privilege of returning one 
Member to Parliament. These are the 
only additional Members which it is pro- 
posed to add tothe representation of Wales. 
I now come to the representation of Scot- 
land ; and if the representation of England 
wants Reform, certainly the same thing 
may be said, with additional reason, as 
regards the representation of Scotland, 
If we have close boroughs in England, we 
have also popular elections, and popular 
representation in many of those boroughs; 
but in Scotland there is not a vestige of 
popular representation. Indeed, there ig 
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no such thing known in that country as a 
popular election; consequently, the wealth, 
the respectability, and the intelligence, for 
which the inhabitants of that country are 
so distinguished, are virtually unrepre- 
sented. In the counties of Scotland, there 
are 3,253 persons, who appear on the lists 
as qualified to vote, but, from various 
causes, a number of those electors cannot 
vote; so that the whole number of electors, 
by which the county Members of Scotland 
are grew does not exceed 2,340 per- 
SONS. 

the manner in which the right of 


is obtained in the counties of Scotland. 


I shall only mention that the right is, in | 


many instances, obtained by an authority 
distinct from that derived from the pos- 
session of land. Persons, in selling land, 
have been in the practice of retaining the 
Superiority which cives them the rieht of 
voting, in their own hands. 
proprictors of land have sold the Supe rior- 
ity, which has been purchased for corrupt 
purposes, 
unconnected with the counties in which 
they have votes. Knowing this to be the 
case, | thought it necessary to procure a 
return, showing the proportion of the 
number of persons holding landed property | 
and possessing votes in the counties in Scot- 
land, a few extracts from which I will read 
to the House. 
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| 


(as already 
I shall not enter into the details of ! 
voting 


| two counties, both being very small, 
| only return one Member. 


Latt erly, the 


by persons who were altogether | 


[ tind that in Ayrshire there | 


are 308 electors; and that 105 of those do | 


not’ possess any landed ‘sea ete) in the 
county. In Banff there are ninet 
and only two have any bani a property. 
In Rossand Cromarty therearetwent y-nine 
electors,and only ei izht of those possess land- 
ed property. And in the county of Lanark 
there are 224 electors, of which 
ninety-eight only are landed proprietors. 
This is the state of the constituenc y in the 
counties of Scotland ; which, I conceive, is 
not fair, as rezards the real landed proprie- 
tors. If Ihearany one obje cttothis measure, 
on the ground that it tends to deprive the 
land-owner in Scotland of his fair and 
legitimate influence, or of any right which 
he now possesses, I shall refer to this re- 


ne lectors, 


turn, for it presents a complete answer | 


to any such objection; and affords de- 
cisive evidence that the franchise is not in 
the landowner. What I propose in the 


counties of Scotland is, that every one | 


possessing what is there called the dominum 
utile, or what we should call a beneficial 
interest, in lands or houses, to the amount 
of 10/., in the nature of a freehold or copy- 


{one Member, 


number | 








hold, shall be entitled toa vote. We pro- 
pose, likewise, that leaseholders in posses- 


sion, and having a written lease fora term of 


nineteen years, or any longer period, to the 
value of 50/., shall be entitled to vote ; 
provided, asthe Bill provides for England, 
that the lease has not been renewed for 
two years before theelection. We have fixed 
on nineteen years, because leases are gene- 
rally ¢ ‘ranted for that term in Scotland, 
All ‘the details of the measure for England, 
deseribed, will be 
with some trifling alteration, to the elections 
for Scotland. We propose, also, one or 
two arrangements respecting the repre- 
sentation of the counties in Scotland. For 
instance, it is intended that Selkirk shall 
be joined with Peebles; and that those 
should 
Dumbarton and 
Bute, Elgin and Nairne, Ross and Cro- 
marty, Orkney and Shetland, and Clack- 
mannan and Kinross, with certain ad- 
ditions, to do the The remaining 
twenty-two counties each singly to return 
one Member. We also ae - tha it Edin- 
burgh shall have two Members, Glasgow 
two, and that Aberdeen Paisley, ] Dundee, 
Greenock, and Leith (with the 
Portobello, Musselburgh, and Fisherrow) 
shall each singly return one Member. 
she propose th: it the East Fife 

yuurghs shall no longer return any Mem- 
te but it shall be thrown into the 
ty. The remaining 
burghs, we propose shall each return 
with these variations—that 
Kilmarnock shall take the ) 
Glasgow in the district of burghs to which 
Glasgow formerly belonged ; 
head shall take the place of 
and that Falkirk shall be added 
districts of Lanark, and Linhthgow, to 
Selkirk and Peebles. As to the 
voting in the boroughs and towns of Scot- 
land, it will be founded on the principle 
of property, arising from the occupation 
of houses rented or rated to taxes at not 
less than 102, per year. The manner in 
which we propose that the eligibility of 
electors shall be ascertained in Scotland 
is very similar to the manner propose dL for 
England—namely, by a registry of the 
names. In Scotland; however, there will 
be advantages and facilities afforded, 
officers 


applicable, 


same. 


cCOuUL- 


that Peter- 
Abs rdeen ; 


+ 


riguat ol 


because there are already proper 
in that country, perfectly competent to 
fulfil the 
quire. 


duties “wdlabitla that system will re- 
With these several alterations, 


addition of 


district of 


thirteen districts of 


place of 
i 
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Scotland will have fifty Members instead 
of forty-five. The elections for the burghs 
are not to continue in the same state as 
at present. It is proposed that the elec- 
tion shall no longer remain in delegates 
appointed by self-elected Corporations; 
but all those who have aright to vote foun- 


ded, as I have stated, on the possession of | 


a house rated at 10/., are to vote in their 
own persons, and the number voting in the 
whole district will be summed up by the 
returning officer, who, accordingto thesum 
of the whole number of votes, will return 
the Members. I now proceed to Ireland, 
where a reform in the Representation, 
though necessary, will be more simple 
than that proposed with respect to the 
representation of England and Scotland. 
At the time of the Union, little more than 
thirty years ago, the representation of 
Ireland was entirely remodelled, and, 
therefore, in that country, we do not find 
those small and decayed boroughs sending 
Representatives to Parliament as is the case 
in England. In many, however, of the 
boroughs in Ireland, the franchise is 
held by only a small number of persons, 
who are not entitled, either by property 
or situation to return the Representatives. 
1 propose that the mhabitants of those 
boroughs generally shall have the right of 
electing their Representatives in the same 
manner as in England, although that 
right is to be ascertained differently. 1 
propose that property or occupancy, to 
the value of 10/. per annum, should give 
every man a vote who resides in one of 
these boroughs. I am convinced that 
this arrangement will be attended with 
the greatest benefit to Ireland. I know 
that the people of that country have 
fered the greatest inconvenience and injury 
from the political rights being in the hands 
ofa few. Not long since, I vet before 
the House a case arising in the borough 
of Wexford. The merchants of that 
town, it then appeared, are entirely ex- 
cluded from all political rights, and the 
dues they pay on goods shipped by 
them for the English coast amounting 
to 2,0002 per annum, they would not 
have to pay, if they were free of the Corpo- 
ration. I amconvinced, therefore, that 
this enlargement of the franchise in Ire- 
land will tend to promote industry and 
encourage trade, and I hope the country 
will make such a progress before many 
years, that we shall hear of no other 
agitation in it but that caused by the bustle 
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of increasing business and wealth. There 
are three towns in Ireland which have 
grown into great importance, and to which 
we propose to give an additional Repre- 
sentative, viz. Belfast, Limerick, and 
Waterford, all of which at present send 
Ireland, therefore, will 
Meinbers in addition to the 
Representatives which 


one Member. 
send three 
number of 100 
she now sends. Ireland as well as Scot- 
land, therefore, advan- 
e from the number of Members cut off, 
and not to be supplied from the English 
representation ; and as regards the number 
of Representatives, the re lative importance 
of Ireland and Sectiaed is increased 
this measure. In those countries, therefore, 
[ apprehend this measure will afford great 
satisfaction. I now proceed to state the 
result of all these changes on the numbers 
in this House. [Mr. Leader asked, what 
was proposed as the qualification for voters 
in counties in Ireland ?] The qualification 
of voters in counties in Ireland is not to be 
altered, except, that beneticed Clergymen 
are to be entitled to vote as freeholders. 
The arr: ingenit ag as to elections is to be 
the same as Jn vrland. The county 
elections must te aa within six 


days from the time of their commencement 


obtains some 


as in England, and all persons at present 
entitled to vote will continue to have that 
right. I think there is no other alteration 
of any importance as regards Ireland. 
Having gone through the several alter- 
ations proposed in England and Wales, 
in Scotland and Ireland, I now come to 
the result. The number of Members 


now belongin Y to this House ISAouzs: 658 
The number to be disfranchised ...... 168 
INGINDCY LOMAININE :c's0 saad wiewerwer ens 490 
Additional Members for Scotland... +e... 5 
Additional Me an rs for Ireland ......... 3 
Additional Member for Wales ........... R 1 
Additional Members for the metropolis $ 


New Members for large towns in Eng- 


TATHC c acoasens covescas SA nee OP ee ia S34. 
Additional Membe rs for counties in 

England....... Suche RPORREN REARLAneeeateenuae 55 

Total additional Members ............. ” 106 
Members of the House not to be dis- 

FVANCHISOO sis ccsvessciseaceacde waeess aeaeeee 490 

GCG cis cetanwesovescess rere 596 

Making a decrease of sixty-two Members 


in the total number of Representatives. 1 
will now state the number of additional 
persons who, I suppose, will be entitled to 
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votes for counties, towns, 
under this Bill :— 
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and boroughs 


Persons. 
The number in towns and boroughs in 
England already sending Members, 
will be increased by ........0.s0s00-eeeee 110,000 
The electors of towns (in England) 
sending Members for the first time 


Destamate at .....0...:20% pieaeesesceuness 50,000 
Electors in London, who will obtain 

the right of voting ..........csssseeeees 95,000 
Increase of electors in Scot: ind skeaee -- 60,000 
In Ireland, perhaps ..............-.seeerees 40,000 
Increase in the counties : of England 

probably ..,..cccreceresevesseresseseeevsee 100,000 


It is my opinion, therefore, that the whole 
measure will add to the constituency of 
the Commons House of Parliament, 
about half a million of persons, and these 
all connected with the property of the 
country, having a valuable stake amongst 
us, and deeply interested in our insti- 
tutions. They are the persons on whom we 
can depend in any future struggle in 
which this nation may be engaged, and 
who will maintain and support Parliament 
and the Throne in carrying that struggle 
to a successful termination. I think that 
those measures will produce a farther 
benefit to the people, by the great incite- 
ment which it will occasion to industry 
and good conduct. For when a man finds, 
that by industrious exertion, and by punc- 
tuality, he will entitle himself to a place 
in the list of voters, he will have an ad- 
ditional motive to improve his circum- 
stances, and to preserve his character 
amongst his neighbours. I think, there- 
fore, that in adding to the constituency, 
we are providing for the moral as well 
as for the_ political improvement of 
the country.; Having now, Sir, gone 
through the principal provisions of the 
Bill which I propose to introduce, | 
cannot but take notice of some particulars 
in which, perhaps, this measure will be 
considered by many to be defective. In 
the first place, there is no provision for 
the shorter duration of Parliaments, That 
subjecthas been considered by his Majesty’s 
Ministers; but upon the whole, we thought 
that it would be better to leave it to be 
brought before the House by any Member 
who may choose to take it up, than to 
bring it in at the end of a Bill regulating 
matters totally distinct. Without saying, 
therefore, what is the opinion of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers respecting that question, 
which I myself think to be one of the 
utmost importance, and to deserve the 
utmost care in its decision, we shall keep 
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the large measure of Reform, which this 
Billcomprehends, separate from every other 
question, and leave the subject of the du- 
ration of Parliaments to be brought before 
the House by some other Member at a 
future time. or my own part, I will only 
say, that whilst I think it desirable that the 
constituency should have a proper control 
over their Representatives, it is, at the sam¢ 
time, most inexpedient to make the dura- 
tion of Parliaments so short that the Members 
of this House should be kept ina perpetual 
canvass, and not be able deliberately to 
consider and to decide with freedom 
any great question. Sir, I do not think 
it behoves the people of a great em- 
pire to place their Representatives in such 
dependence. What the point then is, at 
which we may fix the proper control of the 
constituency, I do not think it necessary 
to discuss at present. When the question 
comes under the consideration of this 
House, | shall be ready to deliver my opinion. 
I have now only to state, that the King’s 
Ministers are satisfied, that they ought 
not, on the present occasion, to propose any 
measure for shortening the duration of 
Parliaments, and, that in providing for a 
popularly elected representation, they 
ought to abstain from embarrassing that 
question with any other, which is encum- 
bered with its own doubts, difficulties, and 
obstacles. There is another question, Sir, 
of which no mention is made in this Bill, 
although it at present occupies very much 
the attention of the country—I mean the 
question of Vote by Ballot. Sir, there can 
be no doubt that that mode of election has 
much to recommend it. The arguments 
which I have heard advanced in its favoui 
are as ingenuous as any that ever fell under 
my observation on any subject. But at 
the same time I am bound to say, that this 
House ought to pause before it gives its 
sanction to thatmeasure. ‘The hon, mem- 
ber for Bridport, who is to bring this ques- 
tion under the notice of the House, says, 
that secrecy affords the only means by 
which the elector can be secured in the 
independence of his vote. But, Sir, | 
must say, that while on one side it favours 
the conscientious voter in the exercise of 
his franchise, it, at the same time, affords 
a cover to much fraud, to much deceit, 
private hatred, treachery and falsehood. 


If it would prevent the exercise of an im- 
proper influence over the good, 
also prevent the operation of a beneficial 
I doubt, likewise, 


it would 


influence over the bad. 
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whether, in a country like this, accustomed 
as the people are to vote openly, whether 
electors would ee avail themselves of the 
secrecy of the ballot. But if they could 
be induced to adopt this mode, I have still 
great doubts as to its practical effects. It 
is very doubtful to me whether there is any 
class or description of men who will not be 
swayed by influence, in whatever manner 
that influence may be manifested. Men 
of rank and title may still desire to have 
power over the multitude, and it is not clear 
to me that the ballot would counteract the 
influence of such men. ‘They would en- 
deavour to exercise the same influence 
over the minds of the people, and that in- 
fluence once acquired, where is the pro- 
tection afforded by the ballot? I am 
bound to say, moreover, that above all 
things, it appears very doubtful that it 
would be at all advisable to have any class 
of persons wholly irresponsible in the dis- 
charge of a great public duty. For, if we 
can suppose ballot to be comple tely suc- 
cessful in concealing the voter, he is, and 
must be, irresponsible i in the exercise of 
vast power. [am not one of those who 
wish to see such power placed in any hands. 
Men who follow Courts, advise an arbitre uy 
king; persons enamoured of the distinc- 
tions of rank are willing slaves to an arbi- 
trary aristocracy ; men of a more generous 
and enthusiastic nature exalt an arbitrary 
multitude; but those who weigh things 
soberly and calmly, see in all these shapes 
a fallible being, whose mind may be clouded 
by every variety of error, and whose will 
may be misdirected by every 
passion. In our country, at least, it is in 
the influence of one part of the Govern- 
ment over another, of the Crown over the 
Lords, of the Commons over the Crown, of 
public opinion over all, that we are accus- 
tomed to seek for a security against the 
encroachments of tyranny of every descrip- 
tion. I arrive at last at the objections 
which may be made to the plan we propose. 
I shall be told, in the first place, that we 
overturn the institutions of our ancestors. 
I maintain, that in departing from the 
letter, we preserve the spirit of those in- 
stitutions. Our opponents say, our ances- 
tors gave Old Sarum Representatives, there- 
fore we should give Old Sarum Representa- 
tives. ~We say, our ancestors gave Old 
Sarum Repre sentatives, because it was a 
large town; therefore we give R Representa- 


tives to Manchester, which is a large town. 
I think we are acting more as our ancestors 
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would have acted, by letting in Represent- 
atives for our great commercial and manu- 
facturing towns, than by excluding such 
Representatives. I may be told, that the 
proposed Reform is contrary to the principle 
of Parliament, as settled at the time of the 
Revolution: and Mr. Burke may be quoted 
in support of the proposition, that as the 
same places continue to send Representa- 
tives, the principle of the Constitution must 
be the same. But whilst I acknowledge 
Mr. Burke’s transcendant ability and un- 
equalled pow rs of reasoning, [ cannot ap- 
prove wid his mode of arguing ile question. 
He might as well have held, that the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Empire in the time of 
Augustus, were the same as the principles 
of the Roman Republic in the days of the 
first Brutus, as to say, that because Old 
Sarum, from its size and importance in the 
time of Edward 3rd, sent Representatives 
to Parliament, it should continue to send 
those Representatives, or else we should 
no longer follow up the principle of our 
ancestors in forming the constitution of 
this House. It has been asserted also, if a 
Reform were to be effected, that many men 
of great talents, who now get into this House 
for closé boroughs, would not be ab le to 
procure seats. ] have never entertained any 
apprehensions of the sort, for 1 believe that 
no Reform that can be iateodine ed wiil have 
the effect of preventing wealth, probity, 
learning g, and wit, from having their proper 
influence upon elections, My lea rned and 
hon. friend near me, his Majesty’s Attorney 
General, is an illustrious instance that, in 
large and populous boroughs, lawyers of 
eminence, and gentlemen of great ‘talents 
and public spirit, will be spontaneously 
chosen. It may be said too, that one great 
and 1 injuric ous effect of the measures L pro- 
pose will be, to destroy the power and 
privileges of the aristocracy. This I deny. 
I utterly deny that this plan can have any 
such effect. Wherever the aristocracy 
reside, receiving large incomes, performing 
important duties, relieving the poor by 
charity, and evincing private worth and 
public virtue, it is not in human nature 
that they should not possess a great influ- 
ence upon public opinion, and have an 
equal weight in electing persons to serve 
their country in Parliament. Though such 
persons may not have the direct nomination 
of members under this Bill, I contend that 
they will have as much influence as they 
oughttohave. But if by aristocracy those 
persons are meant who do not live among 
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the people, who know nothing of the people, | 
and who care nothing for them—who seek 
honours without merit, places without duty, 
and pensions without service—for such an 
aristocracy [have nosympathy; and I think, 
the sooner its influence is carried away | 
with the corruption on which it has thriven, 
the better for the country, in which it has 
repressed so long every wholesome and in- 
vigorating influence. Language has been 
held on this subject, which I hope will not 
be heard in future. <A call has been made 
upon the aristocracy —all whoare connected | 
with it have been summoned to make a 
stand against the people. Some persons 
have even ventured to say, that they, by 
their numerical strength, could put down 
what they call sedition, But the question 
at issue does not re spect the putting r dowu 
of sedition. The real question is, whether, | 
without some large measure of Reform, the 
business of the country can be carried on 
with the confidence and the support of the 
people 7 ? Ishall not ask whether you can 
resist Reform, but Isay, that it has become 
a question whether or not the Consti- 
tution would now perish if Reform be | 
deferred. This House, in its unreformed 
state, has nothing to look to but the Sym- | 
pathy, ja mat and support of the | 
nation. If it now refuses es that 
sympathy will be withheld—that support | 
will be denied. [ask you, then, whether, 
when his Majesty's Ministers are convinced | 
that Reform is necessary, and when they 
have the approbation of their grac ious 
Sovereign for bringing this proposition 
before the House; when they declare that | 
Reform is indisp when multitudes | 
of petitions pour upon your Table, and | 
myriads of voices out of decors put forth 
a just request for Reform—will this House 
say, “‘ Weare the judges ofourown honesty, 
we despise the advice of the Crown, and 
disregard at once the warning of Ministers, 
and the demands of the people, whom we 
profess to represent ?” Will this House say, | 
“We will keep our power, keep it how we | 
may; we regard not the petitions of the 
people, and are ready to abide by all the 
consequences of our refusal ;” I appeal, 
Sir, in my turn, to the aristocracy. The 
gentlemen of England have never been 
found wanting in any great crisis. When | 
the country was engaged in war against 
the national enemy—when the honour 
and security of the country were assailed , 
-—they were ever foremost. When bur- 


nsable : 


thens were to be borne, they were ever as | 


' ticular class or party, 


| ed such fatal results. 


| selves with the people, for the mere sake 


| that we 
forward and state, that we consider some 
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ready to bear their share as any other class 
of the community. I ask them now, 
when a great sacrifice is to be made, 
show their generosity—to convince the 
people of thei ir public spirit—and_ to 
identify themselves for the future with the 
cae Upon the gentlemen of England, 
then, I call. I ask them to come forward, 
and, by their conduct on this occasion, to 
give security to the Throne, stability to 
Parliament and the Constitution, and 
strength and peace to the country. The 
question is to be decided by this House. 
Whatever may be the result of this pro- 
position, the King’s Ministers will feel 
that they have done their duty. They 
have hitherto pursued an even and 
straightforward line, consulting no pai 
but acting’ accord- 
ing to the dictates of what they consider 
ed. their duty. Wherever the line of duty 
has led them, they have not hesitated to 
encounter any difficulties by whic 
they were met. I need only refer to 
their firm and vigorous exertions of the 
laws, by which those disturbances, which 
unhap} pily prevailed throughout thecountry 
when they took office, have, I may savy, 
been entirely put an end to. By th 
vigorous exertion of law, passed befor 
they came into office by another Ministry, 
they have been enabled to put down that 


system of agitation which had commenced 


in the sister kingdom, and which threaten- 
In neither of those 
instances, I may venture to say, has ther 
been anything like a be nding to popular 
clamour on ‘the part of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, or a desire to ingratiate them- 
>| 
of ohare popular and transient favour. 
I therefore think I am justified in saying, 
are to be believed when we come 


etfectual measure of Reform to be necessary. 
I say, that we have a right to be believed 
when we assert that it is not for any 
sinister end of our own we brine forward 
the present measure, but because we are 
interested in the future welfare of this 
country, which welfare we conceive to b 
best consulted by the adoption of a timely 
andan effective Reform—because we think 

that, by such a course alone we shall be 
enabled to give permanency to that Consti- 
tution which has been so ‘long the admir- 
ation of nations, on account of i its popular, 


spirit, but which cannot exist much longer, 


unless strengthened by an additional in- 
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fusion of popular spirit, commensurate 
with the progress of knowledge and the in- 
creased intelligence of the age. To 
establish the Constitution on a firm basis, 
you must show that you are determined 
not to be the representatives of a small 
class, or of a particular interest ; 

form a body, who, representing the people 
springing from the people, and sympathising 
with the people, can fairly call on th 

people to support the future burthens 
the country, ee to vole with the 
future difficulties which 

encounter; confident that 
upon them are ready to join them heart 
and hand: and are _only looking, like 
themselves, to the glory and welfare 
Engiand. pata Sir, by moving 
leave to bring ina Bill for amending the 
state of the Representation in England 
and Wales. 

Sir J. Sebright seconded the Motion. 
The hon. Baronet observed, that the state- 
ment which had been made by his noble 
friend was so distinct, and so clear, that he 
felt himself highly honoured in having: tly 
opportunity of seconding it. Reform was, 
in his opinion, a measure 
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those who cal! 
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for 


so neces sary 


' 
but to 
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fe} 
OL} 


it may have to 


4 “ - 


to | 


give tranquillity to the country, and toi p- | 


hold its real interests, that his only sorrow 
was, that it 
sooner. He had come down to the 
without knowing what the plan of 

was to be; but. conceiving it more than 
probable that he should vote for any plan 
of Reform, because he saw how much Re- 

form was needed. He believed it to be 


absolutely necessary; for that House, 


House 


ee ee 
Reto: il 


;awnre 
Hie Seaihe 


had not been brought forward | 


| his 
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sist measures similar t 
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Majes have 
themselves, and 


their 
ti 


which professed to be the Representatives | ! 


England, had entirely 


of the people of 
Upon that convic- 


lost their confidence. 
tion he would have voted for almost any 
species of Reform ; but since he had heard 
the plan of the noble Lord, he had formed 
a determination to give that his 
support. As far as he had been 
follow his noble friend’s statement 
plan he had proposed appeared to be » rood 
in every particular, and he would not 
trespass further on the time of the House, 
than to express how happy he was to se- 
cond such a proposition. He, for one, 
would fully, heartily, and thoroughly, give 
his support to this me asure, which appeat- 
ed to him to be the most desirable that 
had ever been brought forward. 
The question having been put, 
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also stated, 
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the millions of thos come 

forward, I admit that 
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another, he said, ‘‘to demand 
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‘¢ the people have hands.” Sir, I will not 
say that this language of the noble Lord 
is absolutely unparliamentary ; but I will 


say, that it approac ‘hes as nearly to a 
threat, as the forms of the House can 
} Pe Cee eh nes , 4 
allow; and, if suffered, will entirely anni- 


hilate our deliberative character, and will 
reduce us to the mere function of speak- 
] z . . j 

hers from day to day. 


ing the w ill of ot 


ill 
But I w ill, first, examine the fact, and 
then the inference. I deny the fact ; but, 
if I admitted the fact, I w« ~ disclaim 
the inference. First, thes ; to the fact, 
that the people of Engla BOY do demand 
the Reform of this sag I know well 
that this argument has been me *n used 
before, when similar measures were brought 
forward; but I notice it now more 
anxiously, because a is the first time that 
any man connected in any way with the 
King’s councils alg come down to this 


House to influence our deliberations on 
any measure of the King’s Ministers, by 
proclaiming to us, on their authority, that 


the people dem ind its adoption. [Lord 
John Russell denied having used the 
phrase in the sense described.] If the 


noble Tord intended that ‘ the demand 
of the people” was not, in its beginning 
and its end, a species of intimidation, I 
submit to the correction ; but I understood, 
(and, possibly, the majority of those who 
heard the noble Lord sincigrougr ) that the 
alternative proposed to us by this refer- 


to the demands of he’ sctean was 


ence 
either submission to those demands, or 
convulsion if they should be rejected. But 


to revert to the 

England now more clamorous for 
than they have been on former occasions ¢ 
Every man always regards his own times 
as the best or as the worst; he secs what 
is before him; he forgets, or he never 
knew what is past. The consequence 
is, that for a succession of gen: age we 
about 


Reform 


have a succession of declamatio 
‘misgovernment, unexampled 
Ho proflig: ne expenditure, corruption, 
&c.” so like each other, that it would be 
really worth while to reprint in 1831 some 
of the earlier elegies of the ruin of 
land, changing the date only from 173] 
to the present year. So again with re- 
spect to Reform,—I will not trouble the 
House by a detail of the different eeras 
when this ery has been loud, so loud that, 
if not equal to that now existing, it was 
at least sufficient to disturb the kingdom, 
inflamed as it was by statements, that ‘* no 
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aesay of 


} 


fact; are the people of | 


| which had so described it. 





country was ever so ill-governed, no people 
ever so oppressed, denied the last melan- 
choly privilege of ae though, 


in fact, they were then, as they are now, 
lowed to make, and were making fear- 
lessly, complaints amounting almost to 


sedition. Without going back to the time 
of Bolingbroke and Walpole, I will pro- 
duce one passage from Burke, which might 
be transferred totidem verbis to the 
present day. ‘ Nubody, I believe, will 
consider it merely as the language of 
spleen or disappointment, if I say, that 
there is something particularly alarming in 
the present conjuncture. There is hardly a 
man, in or out of power, who holds any 
other language.” * * * * “That we 
know neither how to yield, nor how to en- 
; that hardly any thing above or be- 
abroad or at home, is sound and 
entire; but that disconnection and confu- 
sion, in offices, in parties, in families, in 
Parliament, in the nation, prevail beyond 
the disorders of any former times: these 
are facts universally admitted and lament- 
ed. This state of things is the more ex- 
traordinary, because the great parties 
which formerly divided and. agitated the 
kingdom, are known to be in a manner 
entirely dissolved. No great external 
calamity has visited the nation, no pesti- 
lence, or famine. We do not labour, at 
sehen under any scheme of taxation, 
new or oppressive in the quantity or in the 
ais. Nor are we engaged in unsuccess- 
ful war, in which our misfortunes might 
easily pervert our judgment; and our 
ininds, sore from the loss of national glory, 
might feel every blow of fortune as a 
crime in government.”* One should think 
on reading such a passage from such a 
man, that the end of the world, or at least 
of this kingdom, had arrived. Yet, by 
God’s blessing, we survived the crisis, ‘and 
look back with surprise on the exaggeration 
Again, read the 


almost 


e 
‘ina & 
rorce 


low, 


' Yorkshire address, at the close of the Ame- 


er 
rican war; look 


at the addresses from half 


'the counties of England, and at the men 


. } 
Eng- | 


who at that day were the leaders of the peo- 
ple.t Look at the declaration of a Lord- 


* Thoughts on the cause of the present Dis- 
contents. 1770. Burke, 8vo. ii. 219. 

+ The Duke of Rutland in Cambridgeshire; 
the Earl of Surrey, afterwards Duke of Nor- 
folk, in Cumberland; Sir Thomas Acland in 
Devonshire; Sir George O. Paul in Glou- 
cestershire ; the Duke of Richmond in Sussex. 
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Lieutenant that the houses of counter-ad- 
dressers should be marked; the exhort- 
ation to householders to provide them- 
selves with arms; the advice that ‘‘ each 
man should keep a fire-lock in the corner 
of his bed-room, and should learn to fire 
and charge with bayonet firmly and regu- 
larly” against those who | in his “ rly 
ed this cry of Reform.’ n, more 
specifically when a_ bill of Re form was 
in this House in 1782, we were told, that 
unless we passed it, we were ruined; we 
were reminded of the Briareus hands of 
the multitude; we were told, that we had 
one hour to deliberate before we surren- 
dered. These were almost the words of 
Horne Tooke. He is writing to Dunning: 
“The people must be satisfied in their 
just expectations, and most surely will be 
so. Ministers will surely grant with a 
good grace what cannot be much longer 
withheld. They will at least, (if not infa- 
tuated) catch the present fortunate oppor- 
tunity,” &c. &e. “ They will not wait to 
be vecsived with scorn and hootings for 
their offer to us of that which we should 
now receive with gratitude. Jf will venture 
to assert that they have no time to lose. 
If they are timely wise, they will yet give 
to the people their sober, moderate, fair 
and honest rights.” We resisted the cry, 
and by God’s blessing, we are safe. Again, 
in 1793 what was the cry? how was it 


‘ 
"ES1ISi= 
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be drawn alone by those courageous and 


enlightened persons, who always deter- 
mine the first ste ps; the opening of the 
Session of Parliament which approaches, 
will infallibly becon th n of the 
Reforms which are tl Most 1 tL; uch 
is those which 1 rd the 1 onal repre- 
tat n From i ( »¢ ( f Mf 
},] j fa Re) Ay fae h t On \V ill 
be the le tedious, | t found- 
itlons ¢ liberty Loi CX a Kne- 
1 r » = 
! itt 7 il t crs { BI eto! lh \ Ss tl nh 
raised by ympati vy with re¢ lutionary 
France; it was said triun np untly in 
France to lead here to a republic ; it was 
irged on here by men of at least as much 
talent asthe present : it was subdued, un- 
der a good Providence, by the firmness and 


virtue of the Government. \oain, in 1819, 
the Manchester meeting was pree 
tended, followed, by < 
movements throughic 

districts. 


London at 


c } + 
eded, at- 
ctionary 


manufacturing 


Imost insurre 
out the 
L, ook at the pe rlodic al pres 3S ot 


that time: 1s it more formid- 


7? 7 
able now? Yet the d inger was met, avert- 
ed, and beaten down. Look again at 
1823, when a foreign excitement was 


superadded to domestic distress; and the 
cry for Reform, as “ the great remedy,” 
was then also represented to be unive rsal. 
These are instances sufficient to prove 
se this is not the first time, when the 
been re 


eople have presented as clamor 





raised, how urged on, how subdu od ? 
Look at the words of ¢ ‘oudore ‘et; he was 
writing on the 23rd Nov. 1792: «6 Since 
the explosion of liberty in emce a hollow 
fermentation has shown itself in En gland, 
and has more than once disconcerted all 
the ministerial operations. Popular so- 
cieties have been established in the three 
kingdoms, and a Parliamentary Reform 
has been talked of, (just in the same man- 
ner as at the end of the year 1788 we in 
France talked of tlie necessity of calling 
together the States General). It is well 
known what a number of persons there are 
who think rightly, and daily enlighten the 
people of England, and whose opinions 
furnish subjects for useful disputation. 
This people, who at once fear and desire 
such a revolution as ours, will necessarily 


See the entire list of forty-one counties in the 
Memoirs of Granville Sharp, 4to. 1820. p. 
195. 

* The advice of no less a man than Sir W. 
Jones. Jones’s Works, iv. 576.* 

t Horne’s Letter to Dunning, 1782, p. 32— 
33, 36. 











ou for Reform; they prove also that 


those clamours have been stienced with- 
out concession: and I can see no reason 
why they might not now, whatever be 
their present violence, be silenced with 


” 


equal success by equal spirit. “‘ Faction, 
as Burke has told us,}+ = make its 
cries resound through the nation, as if 
the whole were in an upro% ur, ail 1 by far 
the majority, and much the peti part, 


will seem for awhile annihilated, by the 
quict in which their virtue and modera- 
tion incline them to enjoy the blessings of 


Government.” Ido not deny that there 
loes exist at this time, 
tation on this si ubjec t through the « ountry ; ; 


¢ 


a state of diseased and feverish excite- 


( consick rable agi- 


1 


nent: but I do deny that it i: 

the sense of the noble ey tae I see 
clearly the — causes in which 
has arisen. All are to be found in the 
three days of Paris; and in the revolution, 


* Collection of Addresses, 4to. 1793, p. 10. 
+ Thoughts on the Cause of the present 
Discontents. 1770. Works, li. 267. 
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which, in Belgium also, was the conse- 
qitence of those days. This effect is not 
now in our Jater history; whenever, in- 


deed, tl has been 
any other country—as ten or twelve years 
ago in Naples and in Piedmont, it has 
been found to be epid conveyed with 

virulence and rapidity to 
such, brought to 


1 know 


any insurrection in 


emic, 
more or less 
other parts, and, as 


this kingdom, 


xy what 


means, 


not; but this, at least, is clear, that popu- 
lar movements are elas here and in the 
one half of Europe in a id succession, 
| 1 . oe eee 
plemeree they have arisen any where In 


t 


the other half. m, hes fore, not pre- 


I 
pared to admit the statement, that the 
great mass of the people are eager for 


Reform. Of sure, that 
the num 
man C 


quite 
saititie meetings on 
‘ . 
Question, the 
their petitions, the number of names sub- 
teil all that we hav 
scribed to them, exceeded all that we have 
Sut if I 


the Ro- 


ber ol 


thalic 
iLilOli 


yet scen in respect to Reform. 

were to admit the fact, that the great 
mass of the people were now eager for 
Reform, I should deny the conclusion. 


This House bound 
cries of a majority of 
in favour of any change. 
tion which I always took as to the value 
of p at where the 


by the 


’ °3 
e to aecide 


would not be 


the peopl 


- ee: PN .. 
titions was tnis, th 


1 ¥ 41 “Ar 
sought for no more than the conserva- 
tion 1 of blessings which they actually 
enjoved, they were entitled to great 


weight; but, where they sought for change, 
(change, the nature of which, and the 
necessity of which, could be ascertained 
only by deliberation) the 

laree bodies of men are not necessarily 
entitled to the same weight as ai e petitions 
praying that there may be nochange, 1 
never will admit that any man has such 
good means of judging in respect to what 
he has not, as iu respect to what he has: 
and, the mere multiplication of numbers, 
asking for what they have not, can never, 
without reference to the reasons which they 
urge, be an arzument to which a delibe- 
rative body can be justified in yielding. 
Theallusion is almost too trite to be used; 
but I might remind the noble Lord, that 
there may be a tyranny of many as well as 
of one; and that it is as much the part 
and the duty of a brave and man, to 
resist the ctvium ardor prava jubentium, 
as the vultus mstantis tyranni. This 
House is not a collection of Deputies, as 
the States General of Holland, and as the 


¢ 


Ww 1 se 


assemblies in some other continental coun- 


number of 


parties | 


petitions of 
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tries. We are not sent here day by d: ay 
to represent the opinions of our consti- 
tuents. Their local rights, their municipal 
privileges, we are bound to protect; their 
reneral interests we are bound to consult 
at all times ; but not their will, unless it 
shall coincide with our own deliberate 
sense of right. We are sent here with 

large and liberal confidence; and when 
we represent not ane particular 
are returned, but 
empire. We 
not for the 
but for the 
When usage 


place only for which we 
the interests of the whole 
are sent here to legislate, 
wishes of any set of men, 
wants and the rights of all. 


and legal decisions, superseding an ex- 
press statute,* now formally repealed, first 
severed the connection between — the 


borough and the candidate, and left th 
borough at liberty to choose any man from 
any other spot, ‘there ceased to be 
pretence for regarding the party elected, 
as elected for a ‘onall or for a great place; 
he became, and now becomes, when he 
enters this House, the Representative of 
all the people of England. The words of 
the King’s Writ} to the Returning Officer 
of us all, are, that he should duly cause 
election to be made of persons to treat ;— 
not about Newton in Lancashire, or New- 
ton in Hampshire; Newport in Cornwall, 
or Newport in the Isle of Wight; but 
about * gem arduous and urgent affairs 
concerning us, the state, and defence of 
our Raion, mk the Church.” If in our 
conduct there be error, our constituents 
have their remedy at a dissolution. At 
that time we surrender our stewardship to 
those by whom it was committed to us; 
and receive it again, or not, according to 
their will, and their estimate of our con- 
duct. The fact is, that no mistakes are 
more common, or, at the same time, more 
real, than those connected with the state 


any 


of the Commons House of Parliament. 
Men create theories and adore them; 
they make beautiful statues, and fall 
in love with them; they raise a_ gol- 


den image, and call on us to worship 

Our system is unwritten—it is to be ex- 
tracted from our history. The King’s 
Writs, the King’s Charters, the Statutes 
of the Realm, these, and the practice of 





* 1 Hen. 5,c. 1. [see 8 Hen. 6.c. 7. §.i.] 
confirmed 23 Hen. 6, c. 14.; repealed by 
14 Geo. 3, c. 58; but Lord Coke hoids that 
a Member sits for the whole Country, 4 Inst, 
p. 14. 

+ Roe on Elections, ii. App. v. 
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centuries, form our Constitution. Weywas in part dissipated, kings, wantin 
have no one formal document, to which | money and men, called together those who 
we refer as embodying it: we have no] were either to supply them, or to bind and 
authorative exposition of it. Montesquieu | influence others to supply them. First, 
and Delolme are not our authorities; not} they called the free barons the tenants ii 
even Blackstone. Our Constitution is | capite; then the liberi homincs. My righ 
not the work of a code-maker; it is the | hon. and learned friend, the member for 
growth of time and events beyond the | Knaresborongh, opposite, | James 
design or the calculation of man : it is not | Mackintosh,) knows better than Si 
a building, but a tree; the constitutions of | men, as indeed he knows most 1 ; 
the other free States in the ci and in the | better than most menu, how small a propoi 
new world are the works of art, and have | tion of the people were these fibert homz- 
hitherto acted imperfectly, even in the | xes; they would scarcely mak Scotch 
countries to which they are applied; but | constituency. Then ‘* Communities” were 
that is not the question here. Weare to called by their Representat : but arbi- 
consider our own condition, and the applica- | trarily, and without reference to num- 
tion of our government to it; and I state | bers; and there is some reason to belies 
distinetly, that, whatever m: iy be the doc- | that each community had colk ly but 
trine of others. and however high their! one vote; so that where two bers 
names, there is, so far as I know, no! were returned, one voice ouly was yiven.* 
evidence that our House was ever selected | Towns of all classes were co ily mixed 
upon any principle of a Representation of | together; ani n, and 
population, or upon any fixed principle of | Lostwithiel, his order in 
Representation whatever. The noble Lord | the earliest whic! 
hse s said, that he grounds his plan on the | have been pi clu 
practice of our ancestors; and that, on | sive proof, | | r did 
the very system upon which they called not constitute ep nt- 
on Old Sarum and Gatton to return Mem- | ation, is to fact, that 
bers, he callson Manchester and on Leeds. | almost in thi rlia- 
I can only reply, that I know no record, mentary Hist \ like sent 
aud can see no probability, to shewthat in| two Memb and n 101 lan two 
either of these cases, or In any case, popu- | te ' : 
lation was an elementin the calculation of PO! "Sely to be very great. {Ace es 
those by whom this House was first Shae a aaa ae Vitat ge “Bibs pie 
assembled. I know, indeed, that it has 4, 44, - pent ase cies niieaaex cane q 
been held by no less an authority than | from ffenry, Carte, Lytteltor 1 Brady, in 
Mr. Hallam, “ if, on running our eyes , Jopp’s Historical Ref \ ling 
along the map, we find any sea-port, to Sir Gi Shuckburgh s ( - 
as Sunderland or Falmouth, or any inland lating the depreciation of n 1 
town, as Leeds or Birmingham, which has 22° °! the Conqueror, as stated , 
: Vitalis, was eaual to 18,000 in yea 
never enjoyed the Elective F ranchise, WO) sane 
may conclude at once that it has emerged ee a ne 
from obse urity since the reign of Henry from London to attend the P. Y ork, 
8th; * but I venture to d loubt the accu- iny two of m had sufficient por lo 
racy of the assertion ; and I think I can | what is contained in the writ, and nt 
shew that small towns were preferred, and | tWo only went. 6 Ed. 2, 4. p. 15] the 
great towns, towns great ‘ the time, were | “sie ere ra are oe * pole a : ry 
neglected, a century and a half before the Pavdeuc a : vee KS aes ca ts sik 
House of Commons of England was full. | cuits” has in this work produced a proof of 
When the enormous wealth of the Crownt | almost unrivalled antiquarian l:bour. 
—_——— — F Tam aware that, in 13 Ed is lk, 
* Hallam’s Constit. Hist. 4to. vol. ii. p. 380. | Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Huntingd t 
+ The fixed annual revenue of the Con- | Cumberland, sent each of them, i h 
queror, independently of casual profits, is and every other county fwo Knights tthe writ 
stated to have amounted to 1,061/. 10s. 1d}. | went indifferently to them ail, 0 
every day.—Ordericus Vitalis, p. 523. Hume } three ; a sufficient proof | ition 
thinks this “ wholly incredible ;” but, as he | w paid to the principle o 
admits that the Conqueror “kept no less} Wh itever was the cause of this ¢ diakh tnt 
than 1422 manors in different parts of Eng- {the counties quoted, it is cl from 
land,” [Hume i. 186, 4to.] the exaggeration is ithe 23 Edw. i. every Parli it called bya 
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York and Rutland had from the first (as 
to the last five or six years they continued 
to have,) the same number of Representa- 
tives: and when the anomalies of our Re- 
presentative system, as they are called, were 
corrected in the model Parliament of Crom- 
well, this inequality was only partially 
rectified ; Lancashire receiving from him 
four M embers, while Bedfordshire had 
five; Staffordshire only three; while Corn- 
wall had eight; it being certain in some 
sases, and probable in most of the others, 
that he, with his Council of State (for he, 
too, like the noble Lord, had his Commit- 
tee of Privy Council for election purposes) 
appropriated the quantum of the elective 
franchise in any pla .ce to the prospect of 
finding ‘“‘ well-affected”’ candidates to 
solicit and eh it.* Tam not arguing 
King of England, has contained two kuights, 
and two only, from each county, great or 
small. 

* The tyranny of the many as of the one, 
the gg under the name of “ Rights 
and Liberties,” and the last worst despotism, 
despotism under the forms and pretence of 
freedom, may be found in our own history 
during the great Rebellion: and an exact 
parallelism, with the instances quoted from the 
times of the Tudors, existed in the Common- 
wealth. ‘Their new Major-generals,” says 
Prynne, “in their last elections, prescribed 
to all counties, and to most cities and boroughs, 
by letters and lists of names sent to them, 
what persons they must elect, secluding those 
they elected which were not in their lists, a nd 
caused Sheriffs to return n any they nominated, 
though never elected, but protested against by 
those who were to choose them.’’—Prynne’s 
Plea for the Lords, p. 415. 

There is reason, indeed, to believe, that all 
the members of Cromwell’s first Parliament 
were nominated by his Council, and personally 
summoned by himself. In Peck’s Desiderata 
Curiosa there is a Writ, signed by him, requir- 
ing Gervas Piggott, Esq. to appear and serve 
for the county of Nottingham, 1653—NSee also 
Whitelock’s Memorials, 1652-3. Jopp’s His- 
torical Reflections on the Constitution, p. 373. 
And in a late History of Weymouth (Ellis’s 
History and Antiquities of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis, 8vo. 1829, p. 44-5,) the following 
passage appears :- “ Oliver Cromwell sent the 
following prescript to Dennis Bond, whom he 
had appointed Member for both towns: Foras- 
much as upon the dissolution of the late Par- 
liament it became necessary that the peace, 
safety, and good Government of this Common- 
wealth should be provided for, and in order 
opener divers persons fearing Gop, 
approved fidelitie and honestie, are by myself, 
with the advice of my council of officers, 
nominated, to whom the great charge and 
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whether the principle of a Representation, 
dependent upon numbers or upon proper- 
ty, or upon both, be right or be wrong: 
but, as the noble person (now the Lord 
and having good assurance of your love to’ 
and courage for Gop, and the interest of His 
cause, and of the good people of this Common- 
wealth, | Ottver CroMwe Lt, Captain-gene- 
ral, and Commander-in-chief of all the armies 
and forces raised, and to be raised, within this 
Commonwealth; do hereby summon and re- 
quire you, Dennis Bond, Esq. (being one of 
the persons nominated), personally to be, and 
appear at the Council Chamber, commonly 
known or called by the name of the Council 
Chamber at Whitehall, within the city of 
Westminster, upon the 6th day of July, next 
ensuing the date hereof, then and there to take 
upon you the said truste, unto which you are 
hereby called and appointed to serve as a 
member for the borough and town of Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis, and hereof you are not 
to faile. 

«‘Given under our hand and seale the 29th 
day of June, 1653, O. Cromwe t.” 

‘here is a broad margin to the Prescript, 
and Cromwell’s seal, with his own arms fixed 
on the top of it. 

The superscription to the 

words,— 
“For Dennis Bonn, Esq. 

These. 

QO. Cromwe tt,” 
*¢ Haste Poste Haste ? 
for the special service - 

of the Commonwealth.” 





cover is in these 


When, in 1654, Cromwell took one Memb: 
from Liverpool, and gave one to Manchester, 
and called one from Halifax, and one from 
Leeds, (in 1656 he called ¢wo from Leeds) hi 
was pleased, nevertheless, to permit Penryn, 
Totnes, Lyme, and East Grinstead, to retain 
as much of the elective franchise, (2. e. that for 
one seat), as the “ United Cabinet ” concedes 
to the same boroughs.in 1831 ; and he further 
spared sundry boroughs, which those who in 
other matters, imitate his model, think it 
would be “ paltering with Reform ” to spare: 
thus Reigate and Dunwich, which had en- 
joyed the privilege from the first regular 
formation of the flouse, 23 Edw. 1. 
were, notwithstanding that prescriptive right, 
an aggravated wrong in the judgment of a 
modern reformer—allowed to return one Mem- 
ber; and Buckingham and Queenborough, to 
which the same privilege had been more re- 
cently given or restored, were indulged in the 
same manner: Buckingham, perhaps, because 
Ingoldsby was to be its member. See what 
Oldfield calls “ Equal Representation of Tur 
PEOPLE in the time of the Commonwealth, 
1654, in which all the rotten boroughs were 
omitted.”—Oldfield, vi. 316—333. See also, 
the “ List ofthe Parliament of 1656,”—-Hatsell, 








truste of soe weightie affaire is to be committed, 
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Chancellor) talked in this House of his 
object being restoration, not revolution ; 
as | heard him state in another place, that 
he was an ‘enemy to vain and unsubstantial 
speculations, to rash and untried theories,” 
I call upon his colleagues now to defend 
this measure, to which he is a party, 
against the charge which I bring against 
it, of being a rash and untried theory, of 
beinga vainand senebetendial spe culation, 
of being founded upon no _ precedent 
which ever existed in this country, (that 
model Parliament of Cromwell, perhaps 
alone, or in part excepted) of being utterly 
unlike any thing in any other period of 
the history of England. I have sufficiently 
adverted to the slender proof which the 
Representation of the counties, or of the 
communities of England, affords to the 
truth of the doctrine, that their population 
was the basis of their elective franchise. 
But, as the noble Lord and Mr. Hallam 
have said, that, at any rate, great towns 
were not left unrepresented at any time ; 
and that, in fact, the boroughs, now 
decayed, and which his Bill is accordingly 
tosweep away, were once large and flourish- 
ing towns, it will not be useless to prove 
that both propositions are equally incor- 
rect. I will prove first, Sir, that many 
of these boroughs were small from the 
beginning. It is not necessary to trouble 
the House with details as to any, or even 
to gothrough the mere names of all: I 
will take one test, and will apply it to 
some specimens. Will the House, then, 
admit that boroughs, which are not market- 
towns, boroughs which are not 
parishes, could ever have been consider- 
able? Now Heytesbury has no market ; 


ven 


Haslemere, Newport (Cornwall), St. 
Michael’s, St. Mawes, West Lo have 
never been parishes. At no time, there- 


fore, could their importance have required 
Representation, if Representation were 
ever dependent upon population : and as 
their insignificance did not in the first 
instance exclude them from the rank of 
parliamentary boroughs, their insignifi- 
cance now cannot—to those who profess 
not to be innovating, but to be restoring 
the Constitution to its former state,—be 
any argument for their destruction. A still 
more remarkable case remains. The 
noble Lord has pointed, with the confi- 
dence of triumph, to the green mound of 
Old Sarum, as if the shame and ridicule 
of it ought to silence us. It is, indeed, 


the stumbling-block which reformers cast 
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: but, whatever Old 
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continually before us 


Sarum is now, there is great reason to 
think, that such, or nearly such, (at any 
rate, so far as popular Recess ntation is 
temceraed:) was Old Sarum in the very 


irst day of its parliamentary privilege. 


Wh itever it had bee n in a ly era prece d- 
ing that « day, it was probably reduce d toa 
mere fortress in the hands of the King, or 
of the Earl of Salisbury, at the hour when 
the first precept was issued to it. This at 
least is certain, that in one and the same 
ear, the 23rd Edw. Ist, precepts were 
issued to Old and to New Sarum. The 
inference is irresistible: those who know 
any thing of the history of the times, 
know that as one rose, the other declined; 
both were not ereat torether. If Old 
Sarum were then a large city, Salisbury 
was a village ora hamlet: if Salisbury 
were considerable, Old Sarum, which was 
deserted in order to people Salisbury, was 
lready in a state of decayas a town. In 
fac oi othit sa but the « tle remained . and 
it was probably 1 invested with the elective 
franchise, in order that the holder of that 
castle, the Earl of Salisbury of that day, 
might place his Representatives in this 
House. This principle of nomination is 
me nti med in no very modern description 


of England, as exercised so om aud so 
regularly in that very place, that with the 
permission of the House, [ will read the 
passage to which I refer, from the Magna 
Britannia 

“‘Orp Sarum.—lIt has been lately 
purchased by Mr. Pitt, commonly known 
by the name of Governor Pitt, who had 
the famous large diamond. His posterety 
now have an her ditary regict to set en thi 
House of Commons, as own if rt, as the 
Earls of Arundel have to sit in the House 
of Pee rs, as Lords of Arunde Ll Castle Phi 
At what time the dees ise In question 
took place, I know not; but the first Pete 
sat for Old Sarum, 1688 :+ nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago. How, then, can it be 


rs ans dd four iaders ¢ of our 


said, that the framer 


Constitution, or, more strictly, those who 

in every age have cuarded, or administered 

its functions, and especially those who, 
} } i be 


stored and ished 


at the Revolution, r 


it, ever contemp! ited a mere w nu- 

merical representation of the ] as the 

: 1 fae caw nt ate 

essential and exclusive character of this 
* Magna Britannia, Vol. vi. p. 139. 

+t Whitworth’s Successions of Parliaments, 


1764, p.205, 
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House ? 
many places to the rank of parliamentary 
boroughs is uncertain; the principle of 
selection is lost : while the franchise wasa 
burthen, they were often summoned, 
omitted, at the mere discretion of the 
Sheriff : 
privilege, 

boroughs were created by the m: re v ill of 
the King, 
a favourite ; and, if so, certainly for the 
giving to that favouri 





and when the franchise be camea 


nothing is more certain than that 





purpose of 


H l 
interest in the share which this House 
began to assume in the government of 


“No i , 
this country : sometimes (more tre 


I! > 
. 1 Tee ae nee ones 
indeed), to enable the Crown to cuard its 
interests, or advance its opinions m this 
ae om wii +41 *4 
House, and to prevent its thority from 


being brought into direct ec lis ya with us. 
Of the first kind, [ will menti 1) two or 
- ‘ee instanees; two boroughs, Corfe 

Castle, and Bishop's Castle 





have been created by Queen Elizabeth at 
the suit of her favourite, Sir Christe pher 
Hatton, when he received the estates 
connee ted with those places. This en- 
couraged other cou to endeavour 
to effect the sa town- 
books of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 





it is said, that at the procurement of Sir 
George Carew, the Queen’s Marshal, 


1 
4 


Queen Elizabeth granted to the borough 
of Newport the privilege of S —— * two 
sure .* TI am not defending this, 
Seach I am periectly iliac di fond it. 
I say only, that those wh of restoring 
the Constitution, are bound to shew at 
what period in our history our Constitution 
has been purer, or other than at presen 
except, indeed, that every alleged abuse 


+. 


on the part ¢ f the Crown, and of the aris- 
tocracy, is 
every powcr of the 
is daily gravitating to this House. Then, 
as to the other kind—boroughs created 
by the mere will of the Crown, without 
any suggestion of favouring the aristocracy, 
—look at the Cornish boroughs. It has 
been said by grave and intelligent writers, 
that the immense « isproportion of Cornish 
Members to those of the rest of Eneland, 
was owing to the tin-tracde of their county, 
its then great importance compart d with 
the commerce of the rest of England, and 
the necessity of watching “ interests. 
My answer is, that many of the Cornish 
places which were erected into boroughs 


1° Se, tes 
now daily diminishing, and 
' 


Ce ea i 
Aing, and of the Lords, 


Magn. Brit. 1. 592. 





The history of the elevation of 


sometimes at the requisition of 
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were fishing villages, without mine, or 
ship, or work near them. The fact is, 
that, as the House of Commons rose into 
importance, the Crown felt it necessary to 
have its own prerogative guarded here :° 
and therefore, in its own Duchy of Corn- 
wall, selected certain towns to receive the 
franchise. 
them, held immediately of the Crown, 
others of the Duchy, which was united 
with it: and if they had not been alienated 
by grants to favourites, would have given 
to the Crown a more direct influence in 
this House than it has ever possessed ; 
the direct influence of property, as now 
held and exercised by individuals. Am I 
not then entitled again to ask the noble 
Lord, it what period of our history was 
this House constituted otherwise than it is 
now ? or still more, at what period was it 


constituted with a greater proportion of 


purely popular influence, anda less infusion 
of the influence of the Crown and of the 
aristocracy than I now admit it to possess, 
and defend it as possessing? If he shall 
tell me, that he cannot find such a period, 
I will tell him that the o bject of his Bill, 
whatever his intentions may be, cannot, 
then be restoration; cannot then, be 
Reform; but, in one single word, is, 
and must be, Revolution: Revolution, 
overturning at once the existing influences 
of property and of rank, et ulti- 
mately, to the Pk uction of the other 
orders of the State. At any rate, and in 
he first instance, as the noble Lord will 
himself admit, his measure completely 
overturns that system of representation, 
under which, whatever may be its faults 
in the eye of theory, this country has 
pra wctically enjoyed blessings above those 
that system, under 


of any other nation ; : 
for suc- 


which these walls have received, 
cessive generations, bodies of men, who, 
whether elected with more or less of the 
influence of the Crown, of the aristocracy, 
or of the people, have here displayed more 
integrity, more talent, more capacity to 
serve their country, and more zeal to serve 
it, than have ever been combined in any 
other assembly, in any other country, 
in any period of history. But the 
noble Lord says, that he is apply- 
ing to the present age the principles 
by which in the past | ages all the great 





* The Lord WwW arden | of the 
claimed and exercised the right of naming a 
Baron for each of those ports, till the Statute 
2 Will. and Mar. Sess. 1., c. 7. 1690. 


Cinque Ports 


These boroughs were, many of 
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communities of England were represented 
in this House. He says, (as Mr. Hallam, 
to whom I[ have already referred, said 
before him), that, at any rate, however 
small may have been some of the places 
to which the elective franchise was given, 
no great town was neglected; and that, 
therefore, in a certain sense he may ages 
authority for taking population as an 
element in the calculations upon which he 
forms his new system. The noble Lord 
asks us not to supply what was formerly 
omitted ; but, acting on former precedent 
and principles, to grant to great towns 
successively rising into importance, the 
franchise, which, if they had been great 


three centuries ago, they would, as a 
matter of course, at that time have re- 
ceived. I do not now enter into the 


merits of the question, whether it be or be 
not an advantage to Liverpool to have had 
the scenes of the last election, or to Man- 
chester to have ,been without the privilege 
of displaying such scenes every five or six 
years (this isa question not of fact but 
of Opinion) ; I do not ask which of the 
two, Liverpool or Manchester, be the more 
prosperous ; both, at any rate, enjoy great 
prosperity,—the one, with two Represent- 
atives; the other, without any; nor has 
Manchester ever suffered, so far as I have 
heard, from the want of h. wing advocates 
in this House to represent her peculiar 
wants and interests. I desire only to 
state, upon the general principle of the 
noble Lord, that if population and com- 
mercial importance confer a constitutional 
claim to the clective franchise, the great 
towns in the West Riding of Yorkshir 

and Lancashire (to some of which he 
proposes upon this very ground to extend the 
electiv efranchis se), possessed the claim three 
centuries ago, to a degree which few of the 
Southern boroughs at any period of thei 
history presented. I will take two or three 
of the towns now favoured by the noble 
Lord, and will compare them with t 
or three of those which he proposes to 
disfranchise.* Halifax had 8,500 in- 


1OW 


two 





* Hanirax. “As to the progression of 
population, it is said in the certificate of the 
Archbishop of York and others, 2 Edw. 4. 
(1548,) that in the parish of Talifax the number 
of houselyng people is 8,500; and ecu n, 
when he travelled in these parts, about 15! 
was informed, that the number of inhabit Ath 


of this parish was about 12,000.”—Aikin’s 
Manchester, p. 561. 
WakEFIELD. 


From Leland’s description, 
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habitants in 1548. Wakefield seems, in 
Henry 8th’s time, to have been the prin- 
cipal town in those parts : Sheffield, Leeds, 
and Bradford were considerable pl: ices 3 
and Manchester, in 1580, contained 5,400 
inhabitants, and, by tradition, had con- 
tained that number fortwo centuries before 
that period. Is it said, that the roll of the 
Representative franchise of England was 
then full? that it was not possible to do 
to these places without deranging 
the whole system? Sir, after the date to 
which 1 e referred in the case of 
Halifax, t less than fifty-one boroughs, 
including fifteen in Cornwall, received ais 
elective anc hise; and, after the date to 
which I ha referred in the case of 
Manchester, though Manchester was 
added to the list, Beeralston 

ata a “ ’ 
‘Temp. Hen. 8.) to have 
| town in these parts. It is 
very quicke market town, 


justice 


hav 


ve 


not 





it seems tw hée: time 


1 1 
Deen the principa 


called by him “a 
and meately large.”’ 

Mancurster. I might have taken a much 
higherestimate of the population of Manchester. 
1580, the were 206; the burials 
158; the marriages 50 :—now, in 1780, the 
bap tisms we re 1 in ih the burials 1 in 40 ; 
the 1 ; 1in 120; the application of this 
proportion w oer give fi ‘om 6,000 to 6,320, for 
the population of 1580. Now to contrast 
these great towns, from which the franchise 
was withheld in the sixteenth century, with 
some of those, to which it was granted in that 
century. 

West Loo. Port Pigham, alias West Low 
cannot boast of any antiquity, because it has 
no parish church, which, says Leland, is'a cer= 

sign that it is anew town sprung from a 
small hamiet. It is in the parish of Talland, 
ll town a mile distant, where the inhabit- 
ants go to church, and bury their dead, for in 
this village there is not so much as a chapel 
remaining. We find that there was one in the 
time of King Henry 8th: but being desecrated 
at the dissolution of Chanteries, was probably 
turned into the Guildhall of the borough, as 
tradition [t was incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth, February 14, 1571, having 
nearly twenty years before been invested with 
the elective franchise, by Edward 6th.—Magn. 
Brit. i. 342. 

St. Germarn’s, “but a poore fischar towne. 
The glory of it stoode by the priory ;” this is 
Leland’s account (Temp. Hen. 8) Itin. iii. 20. 
It was made a Parliamentary Borough a few 
ye - afterwards by E. lw. 6th. 

. Mawes is a small hamlet,—has neither 
des nor chapel,—Magn. Brit. i. 348. 
I may here remark, that Leland takes no 
notice of the towns in Cornwall being Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs: indeed, I think, he never 
mentions Parliamentary Representation any 


births 


narri< Ly 


tal 


a Sina 


reports. 





where, as giving importance to any place. 
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Whitchurch, (all of which are small towns | 


now, and were small towns then), and ten 
other boroughs, were created by successive 
Sovereigns. Is it said that no man ought 
to be taxed, except by laws, to which, 
either by himself or by his Representatives, 
he has assented, (the doctrine of TVaz- 
ation, Tyranny without Representation, 
which the noble Lord has revived)? I 
ask a question, to which [ have never 
heard an answer: what, then, becomes 
of the minority in a contested election? 
If the principle be stated thus broadly, the 
minority are not only excluded from the 
practical benefit of voting, but are taxed by 
laws made by a man whom they specifically 
have rejected, and are governed not only 
without their choice, but against their 
choice. In the county with which I am 
most connected, one contest terminated in 
the return of one Gentleman by a majority 
of one; in a borough which I need not 
name, the same thing happened eight 
months ago; if the 490 electors who voted 
for one person (491 voting for the other) 
are unrepresented, and ought not therefore 
to be taxed, how can you ever secure, ex- 
cept to a bare majority of the people, that 
right, the exercise of which is said to be 
so indispensable, as the condition prece- 
dent to any obedience on their part? In 
Scotland the case is, if possible, stronger : 

in the last ye year, in one county, the election 
was decided, as by Scotch law, it may be 
decided, by the casting vote of the Chair- 
man, the numbers being equal; are not 
those who voted for the unsuccessful can- 
didate as much unrepresented, as if they 
never had enjoyed the franchise; are 
they not, if the noble Lord’s doctrine be 
correct, as little bound to obey the laws 
or to pay the taxes, as if they had not 
been mocked by a nominal right to choose 
a Member on their part to make those 
laws and to impose those taxes? The 
truth is, that the doctrines of an elder 
and better age might be revived here with 
great advantage to all parties; and men 
might learn not only the practical impossi- 
bilities, but even the theoretic absurdities 
of the thesis, that no man is bound, 
except by his own act, or by that of his 
agent, to obey any law. I deeply lament 
that such a doctrine should have been 
promulgated in such a place, by such a 
man as the noble Lord; because I am 
satisfied that it has, at all times, and more 
particularly now, a tendency to make the 
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state, but, in overt act, disobedient to the 
laws. The real fact is, that population 
never was the basis of our representation ; 
property never was the basis of our repre- 


| sentation; our Constitution was not the 


work of any single person, or Assem- 
bly, or Committee; our Alfreds, our 
Edwards, our Henrys, divided the country, 
or gave franchises, or withheld them, after 
their own will and fashion; or, at least, 
by no calculable rule: but the freedom 
of their people, was secured not by 
lines and squares, and rules of arith- 
metic, but by that people retaining the 
power of the purse, and thus making it im- 
possible for the liberties of England to be 
overthrown by a sovereign “dependent 
mainly upon his subjects for his revenue. 
The Constitution of England was fixed at 
the Revolution, and at the Revolution 
only.* Since that time the Crown 
has not claimed the right of creating 
boroughs; and probably would not be 
advised to confer that right by its mere 
charter. It may therefore be he ld, that 
eg House of Commons, as it now exists, 

the same, practically, as has existed 
‘aaa the Revolution; on/y, that it is more 
popular. It has adapted itself, almost 
like another work of nature, to our growth. 
How different is the county representation 
of England now from what it once was, 
how little are the country gentlemen now 
in this House like those a century ago ; 
how have they grown w ith the crowth of 
the country ; how completely do the y now 
reflect, in their own intelligence, the mind 
of their constituents, as well as advocate 
their local wants! Such, generally speak- 
ing, as the House of Commons is now, 
such it has been for a long succession of 
years: it is the most complete represent- 
ation of the interests of the people, which 
was ever assembled in any age or country. 
It is the only constituent body that ever 
existed, which comprehends within itself, 
those who can urge the wants and defend 





* The doctrine, that the House of Commons, 
constituted now exactly as at the Revolution, 
or, if otherwise, more popularly,—does not 
represent the people, comes ill from the de- 
scendants and followers of the Whigs who 
framed the Bill of Rights, in the preamble 
of which it is stated, that the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons then assembled 
at Westminster, did lawfully, fully, and freely 
represent all the estates of the people of this 
realm,—Preamble to the Bill of Rights, 
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the claims of the landed, the commercial, 
the professional classes of the country ; 
those who are bound to uphold the prero- 
gatives of the Crown, the privileges of the 
nobility, the interests of the lower classes, 
the rights and liberties of the whole people. 
It is the very absence of symmetry in our 
elective franchises which admits of the intro- 
duction to this House of classes so various. * 
This concordia discors opens the door to 


the admission here of all talents, and of 


all classes, and of all interests. How far, 
under any other than the present circum- 
stances, the rights of the distant depen- 
dencies, of the East Indies, of the West 
Indies, of the Colonies, of the great Cor- 
porations, of the commercial interests 
generally, of that vast species of property 
created within the last 150 years, | mean 
the funded debt of England, could find 
their just support in this House, I know 
not. Iam certain, that if all the Mem- 
bers of this House represented the landed 
interest exclusively, the trade and manu- 
factures of the country would be pressed 
down by restrictive laws alike intolerable 
and impolitic ; if, on the other hand, mere 
population were the basis of the represent- 
ation, the Members sent here would vie 
with each other in a clamour for cheapness, 
to the destruction of the only permanent 
interest, the agriculture of England. All 
interests, said Burke, must be let iz. His 











* In one place, we have burgage tenure ; in 
another, a close corporation; in another, an 
open corporation ; in another, scot and lot; in 
another, universal suflrage ; something to please 
every body, and to catch every body. This 
was the case from the beginning. I have 
looked into the rights of voting in different 
places which received the elective franchise in 
one and the same year. I took, alphabetically, 
the nine first boroughs created in one and the 
same year of one prince, namely, in the 23rd 
Edward 1; and I found that, at this day at 
least, no one of them appears to be investec 
with the same particular kind of franchise : 
they were as follows :-— 

Number of Voters 

in A.D. 1795. 
Andover ....» Bailiff and select Burgesses ... 24 
Appleby..-. Burgage tenure .---sseeeee- 120 
Arundel...» Scot and Lot ....csscccsece 200 
Barnstaple... Corporation and Burgesses ... 385 


Bath .... § Mayor, Aldermen, and .... 2 30 
2 Common Council ...... § 
Burgesses, Freemen, and [n- 
Bedford .. habitant Houscholders¢ 1000 
? not receiving alms. .... 


Freeholders and Inhabitants 


of ancient Burgage- 


Bedwin .. - Q 80 
MCSSUAZES. 2... 00.0 § 
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vords are, “ a great official, a great pro- 
fessional, a great military and naval inter- 
est, all necessarily comprehending many 
men of the first weight, ability, wealth, 
and spirit, has been gradually “formed in 
the kingdom. These new interests must 
be let into a share of representation.” 
The present system, I have already said, 
admits all classes, lets in all interests, 
and invites all talents. Under that system 
men of abilities are introduced to the 
House, without the necessity of mob 
patronage, or the profession of mob ora- 
tory. It is only under a system like the 
present, that men, unconnected by birth 
or by residence with counties or large 
towns, can ever hope to enter this House, 
unless, indeed, they should be possessed 
with that spirit of mob oratory, which is 
continually exerted, even now, for the 
purpose of inflaming the multitude, and 
which will hereafter, by the proposed Bill, 
have a double object and a direct reward, 
in the attainment of a seat within these 
walls, Under the existing system, young 
men of talent try their force here, by 
entering the House in these less popular 
modes; and, as has been said by Mr. 
Escott,* in his admirable pamphlet on 
Reform, they are not among the least re- 
spectable or the least useful Members of 
the House. It connects, too, those of 
high birth with the Commons of England, 
and prepares them by habits of business 
here for their hereditary functions here- 
after. Let any man compute the wealth 
of those who thus enter this House, and 
he will be prepared to state the interest 
such men possess in the well-being 
of the State, and the pledge which they 
give for the discharge of their public duty. 
In this way many of those who, (sitting 
for close, or for rotten boroughs, as they 
have been this night designated for the 
first time by the representative of the 
King’s Government) have constituted the 
chicf ornaments of this House in the past 
and present age, have entered Parliament ; 
many of whom, if this way had been closed, 
would never have entered these walls. 
There is no one man, I think, of all now 
sitting here, who has taken any prominent 
part in the proceedings of this House, my 
hon. friend the member for Kent, and my 
hon. friends the members for Devonshire, 
and Staffordshire, and Cornwall, and the 
hon. and learned member for Water- 


which 








Beverley e+ Burgage-holders ........6- 1000 
Bletchingley, Borough-holders .,eeee00, 90 





* See also Windham, iii. 261, 
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ford, excepted, (I scarcely recollect any 
other) who has not entered this House, 
as the Representative of a small borough. 
The hon. member for Middlesex is cer- 
tainly not an exception. I will ask the 
noble Lord by what other means the great 
Lord Chatham came into Parliament? By 
the bye, his earliest seat was, I think, for 
Old Sarum itself. Mr. Pitt sat for Apple- 
by; Mr. Fox came in for aclose borough, 
and when rejected by a populous place, 
took refuge again ina close borough. Mr. 
Burke sat for Wendover, from which, 
having distinguished himself in this House, 
he was transferred in his glory to the re- 
presentation of Bristol. Mr. Canning, 
who had once sat for the same Wendover, 
was transferred in the same way to Liver- 
pool. Would these large places ever have 
thought of selecting Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Burke, or Lord Chatham, if these great 
men had not previously had an oppor- 
tunity of shewing their talents in this 
House? In later times, Mr. Windham, 
Mr. Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, (I 
speak not of existing ornaments of this 
House, whom we owe to this system,) all 
came into Parliament by the introduction 
of great men; some, indeed, it is under- 
stood, by another influence. Waving the 
consideration of the value of these dis- 
tinguished men in giving credit and cha- 
racter to the House, and in extending 
thereby, throughout all ranks, a confidence 
in its proceedings, let us advert for a mo- 
ment to a different, but still very import- 
ant class. The noble Lord has stated, 
that the professional class to which 1 
allude, the class of lawyers, of merchants, 
and of bankers, will certainly get into 
this House: but he has not been pleased 
to explain, or even to suggest by a hint, 
the mode in which this object is to be ob- 
tained. That the object in question is not 
only desirable but most important, those 
who join in our debates, and who know 
that law, commerce, and finance, are sub- 
jects often long and deeply discussed in 
this House, will fuily feel; and they will 
admit that it is justly important to secure, 
if it be possible, the assistance of parties 
connected with these professions. I have 
already referred to the importance of cen- 
tering in this House, together with the 
representatives of every other interest, 
those who may be in a certain sense the 
representatives of the distant dependen- 
cies of the Crown. How ‘can such men 
expect, except by the present system, to 
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obtain an entrance intothis House? Let 
it not be said that, in arguing thus, I am 
arguing in favour of a system of corrup- 
tion. I never will admit that itis corrupt : 
if any man will satisfy me that it is cor- 
rupt, necessarily and in practice, that it 
necessarily involves any breach of per- 
sonal duty, I will be one of the first to 
say, that it never can possess such prac- 
tical advantages as to justify its continu- 
ance. But I mean to contend, that the 
influences which now exist, have existed 
from the time when the Constitution re- 
ceived its present character, namely, at 
the Revolution; [I mean to contend, that 
under this system the House of Commons 
has attracted all those varied and com- 
bined talents, and that mass of intelligence, 
which are so essential to the discharge of 
our duties; and which, under any other 
system, would too probably be excluded 
from our deliberations. 1 know that | 
may be told, that such ought not to be 
the constitution of the House. Sir, let us 
understand the question put to us: are 
we restering, or are we constructing a 
House of Commons? The noble Lord 
says, that we are restoring the constitu- 
tion. Iam, then, entitled to ask, to what 
period does he go back 2? When was the 
constitution of this House other than it now 
is, when, at least, was it better and more 
popular? To that year, and to that day, 
I am at once content that we shall return. 
Sut unless [ shall be told in something 
more than vain declamation, until, indeed, 
[ shall be convinced, by regular evidence, 
that there ever was a time when this 
House was independent alike of the 
Crown and of the Aristocracy, and repre- 
sented purely and solely the will of the 
people, I, for one, will be content with 
that “ old almanack ”—history, and will 
continue to contend that such a state of 
things never did exist. I might, indeed, 
easly point to periods when, in many 
respects, this House was very differently 
circumstanced from what it is now, in fact, 
and from what it ought to have been ac- 
cording to the noble Lord’s theory. Sir, 
if no man can shew me a better Parlia- 
ment than the present, I can easily shew 
any man Parliaments far worse, more 
dependent on the Crown, more de- 
pendent on the Aristocracy, more corrupt 
by money, by places, by party. Will 
any man tell me seriously, that the influ- 
ence of the Crown is more now than it 
was in the last century, in the packed 
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Parliament of James 2nd! ? What should 
we say of a House of Commons (‘ we, 
your poor Commons,” as they call them- 
selves in another place® ') approaching the 
King on the knees . their heart, as in 
the time of James Ist?t Is the golden 
age of the House of Commons, the model 
of our free and independ nt orate to 
be found in the age of Elizabeth ? In that 
age, the Commons were, by her order, re- 
strained from even treating on some points: 
“ Tf any Bill relating to matters of state, 
or reformation in causes ecclesiastical be 
exhibited,” says the Speaker, “I am 
commanded, upon my allegiance, not to 
read it.” Again, as [ am reminded by a 
friend near me, she directed the House 
“not to interfere in matters connected 
with her prerogative royal.” And again, 
on another occasion, when this House 
had, exceeded its powers, “ Mr. Vice- 
chamberlain, by the Queen’s command, 
shewed to them her great admiration,” not 
in the eulogistic sense of the word, “ of 
the rashness of the House.” The House 
agreed that Mr. Vice-chamberlain should 
earry their submission to her Majesty. 
What would be said in this House now to 
such speeches as were then made in it, o1 
to such conduct as that of the Lord Trea- 
surer Burleigh, who directed the Sheriff 
of Surrey to amend his return for Gatton, 
by substituting the name of Edward 
Brown, for the name of Francis Bacon.§ 

gain, was this House more independent 
of the Crown in the time of Mary, when 
she sent circular letters to the sheriffs de- 
siring them to return persons well affected 
to the old religion?|| Yet this was not 
without a precedent: in the time of Ed- 





* Hatsell, I. 234. 

+ There is one proclamation of James - 
1604, directing the sheriffs to what burghs 
they should omit sending precepts, under pain 
ofhis heavy displeasure ; [ Atterbury on Convoc. 
p. 423, in Ellys’s Tracts, part 2. p. 129] and 
there is another proclamation, 6 Nov. 20. 
James 1, in which the voters for Members of 
Parliament are directed not to choose “curious 
and wrangling lawyers, who may seek reputa- 
tion by stirring needless questions.” —Barring- 
ton on the Statutes, p. 373. 

t Bp. Ellys, Part ii. p. 94. 
Journal. p. 470. 

§ Harleian MSS. DCCIII. 16. in Hallam’s 
Constitutional History, 4to. i. 285. The pro- 
prietor of Gatton was then a minor. 

|| Strype’s Memorials, III. Part ii. p. 244— 
246. Bp. Burnett's Reformation, Part ii. p. 
251. in respect to the effect of that letter. 


from D’Ewes’ 
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ward 6th, the King not only sent circular 
letters to the sheriffs, desiring them to re- 
turn proper men; (intimating, indeed, his 
pleasure, that ‘ when our Privy Council, 
or any of them, within their jurisdictions, 
in our behalf shall recommend men of 
learning and wisdom, in such case their 
directions be regarded and_ followed ;”) 
but, in the case of eight contizuous coun- 
ties, beginning with Surrey, actually named 
the Members to be 
as belonged to the Court, or were in places 
of trust about the Kine.”* In the same 
reign, this House asked leave to treat on 
some particular points. ‘This evidently 
appears by our own Journals, the words of 
which are as follows :—‘* 18 Nov. 3 Edw. 
6th. It is ordered, that Mr. Speaker, with 
such members of the King’s Privy Council 
of the House, and twelve other of the 
House, shall be suitors to know the King’s 
Majesty’s pleasure, if, upon their humble 
suit, they may treat of the last relief for 
clothes and sheep, at four of the clock 
afternoon :” and Nov. 20, ‘ it is reported 
by Mr. Speaker, the Kine’ s pleasure to be 
by his Council, that the House may treat 
for the act of relief, having in respect the 
cause of the granting thereof.” These 
things are of no consequence, of course, 
if you tell us at once that you are making 
a new constitution: but, if you tell us 
that you are restoring the old constitution, 
and replacing this House in its original 
independence and purity, we are well en- 
titled to ask, in respect to successive pe- 
riods, is this, or is this, the sera of your 
perfection, to which we are to return ? Is, 
then, our beau zdeal of the House of Com- 
that state to which we are to bring 
it back, to be found in the time of Henry 
8th? The instances connected with his 
reign are too well known to be quoted.+ 
Do those who talk of the good old times 
of the constitution, refer to the time of 
Henry 4th, when he directed the sheriffs 
to take care and return no lawyers to Par- 
liament: or are we to find the glorious 
independence of this House in the reign 
of Richard 2nd, when an_ unfortunate 
Member,t (I refer to the case of ene a 


chosen: ‘ being such 


mons, 


* Strype’s Sewotials, Vol. II. Part ii. p. 
64—66. 

+ When the Commons hesitated about pass- 
ing his Bill for the suppression of the monaste- 
ries, he sent for them into his gallery, and said, 
that if they would not pass his Bill, he would 
have their heads.—Spelman on Sacrilege. 








t It has been held by some that Haxey was 
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clergyman by the bye, for inguzring into 
the Civil List, was, by the King’s orders, 
expelled, and committed to the Tower, 
and would have been executed, but for 
his priesthood? I do no not think that 
either the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
or the hon. member for Middlesex, would 
prefer that period of our history, when a 
Member was imprisoned for a Motion on 
the Civil List. Or shall we go back still 
further, to that reign, when we excused 
ourselves to the King, as too weak to dis- 
cuss such a weighty matter as the treaty 
with France? The fact is, that every year 
we have been becoming more independent 
of the Crown; the power of the Crown has 
been diminishing his by day; the prero- 
gative has almost ceased to exist, and the 
influence is curtailed on every side; and 
this House is almost assuming all the func- 
tions of Government. I could goon, mul- 
tiplying almost without limit, instances of 
our early dependence and insignificance, 
and contrasting them with our present 
power, and could thus strengthen the 
proof, that, if we are to bring back the 
constitution to its state in any past age, 
we shall bring back our own subjection ; 
but they must be fresh in the memory of 
those who are competent to form a judg- 
ment upon the subject. Indeed, I should 
not have referred to them at all, if the 
noble Lord, not content with confining 
himself to the abstract merit of his propo- 
sition, had not gone back to statutes and 
to history in defence of it. The noble 





not a Member of the House of Commons, but 
a proxy of the Earl Marshal (Earl of Notting- 
ham) in the House of Lords [Christian’s note 
to Blackstone, i. 175, Ed. 1809.| The 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 
Horne Tooke’s case, reported, that, though the 
returns of 20 Rich. 2. were perfect, the name 
of Thomas Haxey was not to be found therein ; 
[see Reports, Vol. xiv, 150-162] but nothing 
can be clearer than the fact, that, in the same 
way, he acted as a Member of the House of 
Commons, the only point, which, in the above 
reference to his case, lam concerned to prove. 
The King required the Commons to give up 
the name of the party who had brought in the 
Bill, gui avoit baille la dite bille, and they return 
the name of Thomas Haxey, Clerk. [see Rot. 
Parl. IIT. p. 339-341, 20 Rich. 2.| The 
document, to which Christian refers in Rymer 
VIL. 844, as being « proxy to enable Haxey to 
vote for the Earl Marshal in the House of 
Lords, is only a general power of attorney to 
€nable another person, (Sir W. Bagot) in con- 
junction with the said Thomas Haxey, Clerk, 
to act on behalf of the said Earl. 
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Lord having, then, brought forward his 
references, I have felt bound to adduce 
others, so conclusive, as to justify me in 
asserting, that, at no period of our history, 
was this House more independent of the 
Crown than atthismoment. But perhaps 
it may be said, this was at any rate a dig- 
nified submission; it was not to a mere 
oligarchy of their fellow-subjects that the 
people of England were subjected. Sir, 
was the influence of the aristocracy less in 
the day when Essex, in the time of Eliza- 
beth, desired that his kinsman might be 
returned for Stafford, and his servant for 
Tamworth ? was it less, when a Duchess of 
Norfolk, a Duke of Norfolk, and a Duke 
of Suffolk, had regularly settled who should 
sit for the county of Norfolk, and con- 
descended to add, also, who should sit for 
the borough of Malden? I say nothing of 
the celebrated letter of ‘* Anne Dorset, 
Pembroke and Montgomery,” which, while 
it proves that she would not nominate the 
candidate favoured by the Crown, proves 
also that she would appoint her own. I 
need almost as little mention the fact, that 
for thirty-six years, the attorneys of certain 
great proprietors in Yorkshire, by quietly 
interchanging their powers in London, 
kept the representation of that county in 
their own hands.* Is not this fact, when 
contrasted with the present state of York- 
shire, sufficient to show how much we 
have gained in the present time, in our 
independence both of the Crown and of 
the nobles? At no period, I repeat, was 
the influence of the Crown and of the 
aristocracy less than it is at the very mo- 
ment when the noble Lord comes down 
on the part of the Government, and _pro- 
claims to us that the existing system is 
unfit to stand; that we are unworthy of 
the confidence of the people, even if we 
have not directly betrayed our duty. Every 
other influence in this House, except the 
popular influence, is diminishing day by 
day. One great fault which I find with 
the present Ministers, a fault which | 
found, too, with their predecessors, is, that 
by a continual reduction of places in the 
cift of the Sovereign, they are diminishing 
the little influence which had been left to 
that Estate. Unless we are prepared to 
restore to the Crown, in respect to the 
measures of the two Houses, the exercise 
of its negative, (which, by the way, the 
Crown has never formallyrenounced,though 





* Henry’s History, x. 59. 
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it may have waved the right to a certain 


extent, by forbearing to exercise it, since 
the reign of W illiam 3rd), we must allow 
the influence of the Sovereign in this 
House. Unless, again, we are prepared to 
admit the collision of the two Houses, we 
must allow the influence of the aristocracy 
also here, — breaks the force, or rather 
lessens the chance, of that collision. But 
the present Ministry are sacrificing both 
considerations. They are yie ding toa 
clamour for retré inchment to an “extent 
which must either impair the pobae credit, 

or destroy the efficiency of the public ser- 
vice, and for Reform, which must hazard 
the just rights of the Crown, and the in- 
terests of the whole State:—and this, at a 
time when, I repeat it, in my conscience 
I believe, the power of the Crown, and the 
power of the peerage are less than, with 
one memorable exception, they have ever 
been in the history of England. But it 
may be said that this House, though less 
controlled by the direct violence of the 
Crown, than under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, and Jess openly, or in a less pro- 
portion nominated by Peers than at any 
former period, is internally more corrupt, 
and, therefore, more unfit to be trusted 
with the rights and interests of the people. 
Now, Sir, corruption must be of three 
hinds, by money, by places, or by party: 
first, as to money, is there any man in or 
out of this House, who can point to any 
Member and say, that he believes that on 
any one question of public polity for the 
last fifty years any thing in the shape of 
money has ever been tendered to him? 
The thing is impossible; the thing was 
not impossible two generations bi ck. It 
is well known, that till the time of Mr. 
Pitt the loans were taken by private con- 
tract; it is not less known, that Members 
of this House, in the habit of supporting 
the Administration of the day, received 
their respective shares: and it has been 
said, that memoranda of the slices, as they 
were called, were distributed by a parti- 

cular person on a well-known spot near 

this House. The Administration of Wal- 

pole may, or may not, have been venal ; 

but, as to the time of James 2nd, no one, 

who knows the extent of his secret service- 

money, 90,0001. of that day, one-twentieth 

of the whole revenue, can doubt of the 

purposes to which it was often applied. The 

secret service-money of the present day, 

the utmost which any Minister or any 
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part of the value of that sum :—is not the 
seven hundredth part of the revenue.— 
*‘ But the House is corrupte d by j places.” 
Sir, there never was a time w hen so few 
placemen sat in this House as now. There 
might have been, at one time, some pre- 
tence for the charge that the House of 
Commons was filled with the creatures of 
the King; that time has long since passed. 
Let any man look into the old editions of 
Chamberlain’s Great Britain, let any man 
look into Burke’s speech on Economical 
Reform: and he will see the places under 
the Crown which then were occ upied by 
Members of this House.* At that time, I 
think, the Kine’s Letter-carrier was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. And we all remember 
Mr. Burke’s complaint, that the affairs of 
the King’s kitchen were greatly de ranged, 
in consequence of the King’ s turnspit being 
a Member of Parliament. Are such places 
in the disposal of the Crown now? Are 
not these means of influence, corruption 
if you please, diminished daily, either by 
extirpation, or by reduction of emolu- 
ments; and is the system advancing? A 
few nights ago, I heard an hon. Member 
say, in the debate on the Civil List, that 
it was idle in the present day to talk of 
Ambassadors as the servants of the King. 
“They belong to the nation.” Where, 
Sir, | reply, are we to stop?—To what are 
we to reduce the Sovereign? If the King 
have the sole power, by virtue of his pre- 
rogative in every age of the Constitution, 
to make peace or war, it is not only fit and 
proper, but necessary, that he should also 
have the exclusive power of appointing 
and of paying those who are to represent 
him in negotiations which are to terminate 
in peace or in war. I advert to this point, 
only as an evidence of the spirit now 
abroad, hostile to every ancient institu- 
tion, and every established power.— 
Now, as to the corrupting influence of 
party : it is one of the misfortunes of the 
times that there are now no leading men, 
on either side, under whose banners others 
will range themselves with confidence ; and 
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* In the first Parliament of George 1. there 
were 271 Members of Parliament holding 
places under the Crown. In the first Parlia- 
ment of George 2. the number was 257. [See 
Parl. Paper, No. 569, ordered to be printed 
16th July, 1823.] In the first Parliament of 
George 4. the utmost number was 109, in- 


cluding every officer in the army and navy. 
[See No. 542, ordered to be printed 9th July, 





King can now employ, is not the tenth 


1822.] 
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will thus give character and steadiness to 
the Government, or consistency to the 
Opposition. We are, in fact, as inde- 
pendent of parties as of places. Formerly, 
we know that very few Members, perhaps 
forty, were wont to address the House; 
now the speaking Members are probably 
not less than 400; of the Representatives 
of the sister country, not four, perhaps, 
out of the hundred, are silent. As to 
particular acts of party, it is better to see 
how far the feeling operated formerly ever 
in judicial matters, and thence to collect 
how far it would act in mere politics. 
Every one knows that election cases were 
decided by the single influence of party; 
that they were mere trials of strength in 
this House; and that the measure which 
overturned the Ministry of Walpole, the 
Chippenham case, was one upon which, 
in this day, no man, whatever his politics 
might be, in respect to the sitting Member 
or the petitioner, would suffer himself for 
one moment to consider any thing but the 
law and the facts.* The Reformers will, 
perhaps, admit, that ‘‘ the House is less 
under the influence of the Crown, and of the 
aristocracy; is less corrupted by money, by 
places, or by party; but it is, after all, 





* The corruptions of party spirit within the 
House, in matters of elections, began early, 
and continued to the time of the Grenville Act. 
“The Commons ” says Prynne, “ began to se- 
clude one another upon pretence of undue 
elections and returns, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, but not before; which they have since 
continued, and ¢haf rather to strengthen or 
weaken a party in the House, than to rectify 
undue elections and returns, which a good act 
would easily do.”—[ Prynne’s Plea for the Lords, 
p- 413.] Johnson’s account brings the history 
down to the Grenville Act: “ With what im- 
perious contempt of ancient rights, and what 
audaciousness of arbitrary authority, former 
Parliaments have judged the disputes about 
elections, it is not necessary to relate. The 
claim of a candidate, and the rights of electors, 
are said scarcely to have been, even in appear- 
ance, referred to conscience; but to have been 
decided by party, by passion, by prejudice, or 
by frolic. ‘To have friends in the borough was 
of little use to him who wanted friends in the 
House; a pretence was easily found to evade 
a majority ; and the seat was at last Ais that was 
chosen, not by his electors, but by his fellow- 
senators.’’—[ The Patriot Johnson’s Works, viii. 
153.| Sir George Meggot, indeed, was com- 
mitted, in 1695, to the custody of the Sergeant, 
for having scandalized the House by declaring, 
that without being duly chosen, he had friends 
enough in the House, to bring him into the 
House. Journals, xi. 371. Hatsell, i. 300. 
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| independent of the people; it does not 
| represent their will or their wants ; it is an 
oligarchy tyrannizing alike over the King 
and the people.” In answer, I will state 
two facts, each conclusive. 1. As to the 
influence of petitions upon this House. 
Here I know I am on difficult ground; 
but, at any rate, I may state, that the 
people generally suppose that their peti- 
tions will have some weight ; whether such 
weight may, or may not, turn the scale: 
and the noble Lord is not the man, who, 
on this occasion at least, will under- 
value the general effect of petitions upon 
this House. This effect did not exist a 
century ago. Whole volumes of thi 
Journals may be turned over without dis- 
covering a petition upon any public mea- 
sure: and by the discussion which took 
place on the famous Kentish Petition, in 
1701, it is clear that a county petition (it 
was, I think, from the grand jury,) was a 
very rare occurrence. The first instance 
in which the people approached this House 
with frequent petitions, was on the dis- 
cussion of the great question of the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade; how continued 
have been their petitions on every subject 
since, our proceedings will, at a glance, 
prove. 2, But there is an influence im- 
measurably greater upon this House than 
that of direct petition: it is the influence 
of the Press. ‘This is the real control, to 
which we all look, more or less; and when 
the noble Lord, a few years ago, enu- 
merated the vast increase of the power of 
reading, by education, and of the means 
of reading, by newspapers, circulating 
libraries, and cheap editions, and argued 
from this that the people were more fit to 
rec ive an increase of their power, it was 
quite evident that if he had proved any 
thing, he had proved that they alread) 
possessed that power. The Press governs 
us, notin this House only, but in half the 
actions of public me The man who can 
read, and the man who can print, exerci 

a powerful influence over every thing i! 
or out of this House. For good or for 
evil the fact is so; and, therefore, [ con- 
tend, that the people, by means of thy 
Press, do at this moment exert an all but 
overwhelming influence over this House. 
Whatever is said or done by any public 
man, is conveyed, by the Press, to th 
world, with the rapidity of lightning, and 
is subjected to the strictures of the people. 
Nor are those strictures confined to this 
country. They are circulated in the most 
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remote and distant regions of the earth, | | pop ular R ‘presentation. Sir, I am fully 
wherever the British name 1s known, or its | persuaded that a representative system, ave 
language spoken. This fact, particularly | exclusively popul that whi h ie 


in reference to our own country, has caused | Lord wishes to introduce, has never vet 
us to be feelingly alive to all the wishes} been found in juxta-position with a re 

and wants of the people. | 
myriads of their petitions, or to the millions | narchy on th er. We have one me 
of their hands, that we yield. 


It is not to the} press on the one hand, and witha nhio- 


7. ° Ty ! 
Phis House; morable example in our own history. 


yields, when it yields at all, to the reason | When the Hou f Commons of 164§ 
and the argument by which those wishes | declared, that being chosen by he people, 
and those wants are enforced. So much | they had the supre: authority of this 
for the general Press: now, as to the! nation; when t wey had 3 ved, tha 
periodical Press. Sir, there is a very} whatsoever is enacted and declared law 
convenient fiction, with which every hon.| by the Commons of Eucgiand, mbled 


Gentleman who hears me is acquainted, | in Parliament, hath the force of law, and 
namely, that the proceedings of this House | all the people of this nation are included 
are hermetically sealed; but by the same | thereby, although the « nt and con- 
convenient fiction, the seal is broken by] currence of the King and House of Peers 
unknown hands, and every thing which} be not had thereunto, on t dav 


passes at night in this House, appears on | they murdered their King, and votcd the 
our tables the next morning; and is thence | Lords to be uscless and dangerous, and 
carried over the whole world. Formerly, | thercfor » be abolished , Sir, 


within two generations (some Members | that in proportion as you add to tl “power 
possibly remember the time), the debates | of this House, and in proportion as you add 
in Parliament were published, as the de- | tothe power of the people upon th H 
bates of a certain political club; and the}. isk the exist “theot ranches 


speakers appeared under Roman names, | of the Constitution. ‘| oe 1 Mr. 
Cicero, Cato, Hortensius, Atticus, &ec.| Canning, “ conceive a constitution, of 


This was in the London Magazine. How] which one third part shall be an ; mbly 
completely lost in such concealment was | d legated by the people, net to consult foi 
the responsibility of a Member to his con-| the good of the n 1, but to speak, day 
stituents! In another work, our proceecd-}| by day, the people’s will, which mu : 


the Hurelibs and Colnabs, (I forget the | other branch ef the constitution, that might 
exact names). 
ment was sufficient to shelter a speak thing may not happen to or to-morrow, 
here from the observation, the personal} but I am firmly convinecd, that, if the 


ings were described as the proceedin s of} in a few days’ s 1s, Sswee LV e\ 


! 
In-both cas s, the conceat- | attem] 





recognition at least, of his constituents,| measure of the noble Lo: earried, the 


and of the public. aes okie | shock will be found, in ten \ 2 have 
.. 1 iy 1 . " . . 

present day no control which the people | been decisive. 1 bound to add, that 

exercise over us? [ may add, as some} personally, | do not entertain this re- 


proof, how little the public formerly took | hension ; because I have a} t convic- 
an interest in the proceedings of the House } tion (and, if | may it without offence, 
] i 4} 1? t , ’ ’ 


of Commons, that, I think, even Jolinson, | the noble Lord { it equally), tl 
whose “ Debates” are well known, never 


himself was present at any one debate. [| Rapin, ii. 5743 “An ind lent H 

think, indeed, that, as in the case of the | f Comm 1s No part ¢ f the | h consti- 
merchants, to which Glover rr “i rs, those | (ution, the excellence of which co sin 
only, who had some local or personal } 7O1U3 Composed o! on aie 6S 
interests depending, cared to attend.| | aes ote ee ; a By ae ; 
The House has already indulged me so} jt must engross the whole po : a 


long, that I am very unwilling to tr Spass | the form of our Government would 
farther on their kindness ; but there is one | m« lr E * ley 
point in the change now proposed, which, | House of Commons actually performed in the 
in my view, is so deeply and vitally im-{ (S! Century, Murdered Sy raetees 


< 
Co 
o 





eats | the Peers, and establis} the worst |] ! of 
portant, that I must beg permission to} , ” : teed epctus: 2 
stat it: I ete t] aihila 4 oe j cle nocracy that ever ¢ Sted 5 and the same 
0s a Mt eno apt ne Possidl omit confusion would infallil peated, should 
possibility of the co-existence of a mo0-| we ever be so unfo eae 
narchy with a free Press, and a purely | —See also Soame Jenyns’s Wo i. 245-6 
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measure cannot be carried; but I feel sure 
that, if it were carried, the consequences 
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which I predict would follow, as certainly 
any cause. ‘The 
Spain; the ex- 
reminded by 
of the 


effect follo 

the Cortes of 
ample of Sicily, as I am just 
an scotallelora friend; the 


Assemb] 


Iv of 


as any 
¥ , 1 
example = i 


xample 
France ; tl 
more recently of the Chan 
though their Is as yet 
will prove how utterly im- 


National 1@ e@X- 
ample still 
of Deputi Ss, 
only half done, 

ssible it is, to finda <3 yurely 
with am 


*¢ 


iber 


work 


popular legis- 
? 


lature in co-existence \ nare 
: Asap 

with any tuinpe more than 
ship ofa republic. In F 


to have an uninfluenced and 


representation of the | ople ) t] 1 of 
we advanced far enough: it has already a 


rminated (I ought not to say 
for theend isnot yet arrived), 
rress_ of 


King, has t 
“‘terminated, 
interrupted the 
perity in every 
industry than I 


ter OF 
+h of commerce and of 
had ever ¢1 joyed at 
any former period: and an appro) <Imation 
to the same transfer of power in 
country will too certainly lead us to the 


> wt 


rance 


this 


same unh 'PPY consequences. For what 
is this measure? Is it aslis ~ht Cc hange in 
our deren’ condition? is it not a vital 
and fundamental change? Forty years 


azo, the noble Lord now at the head of 
that the 
proposed, 
kable e, and 
a fundamental 
puntry.t 


his Majesty’s councils deciared, 
es a. oe , io 

measure, which at that time he 

} 


involved (the words are remai 


were noticed at the time), ‘* 
change of the government” of thee 


What less can be said of a measure, wl 


ee 
Mich 
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at once strikes off a third of those who! 
now sit in this House; which by two pro- 
cesses transfers the seats of 168 Members 
and permane igi vacates the seats of 62, 
others ? whi aves scarcely three con- 
stituencies in ibe empire the same as if 
found them? I remember an expression, 
the other day, of the hon. member for 

Middlesex, on presenting a petition, com- 


plainin g of the interference of a peer in 


the election of a Member of this House, 
“¢ Sir, we se n’t want peers here: let them 

* “From the period when the new and 
alarming wra of the French Revolution broke 
in upon the world, and the doctrines which it 
ushered into light laid hold of the minds of men, 


I found that 


sy upon which the ques- 


tion” (of Reform) ** rested, were essentially and 
fun — ntally altered.”—Pitt’s Speeches, m1. 
p-131. On Mr.Grey’s Motion, 26th May, 1 





Vol, xxx. (1793,) 


ae hese s Parl, Hist. 
p.- 800. 








! vote of such a House of Commons. 
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go back to their own House.” Let me 
tell the hon. Member, with all courtesy, 
but with all plainness, that either he means 
more than he says, or he understands not 
what he does say. If he, and ** the move- 
ment” men, whose language he speaks, 
shall seeneadt in sending the peers back to 
their own House, let me assure him, that 
those who act with him will soon take that 
House from them. Whatever the inten- 
tions of the framers, or of the supporters 
of this measure may be, I am quite sure, 
that, if carried, it will sweep clean the 
louse of Peers in ten years. It is possible 
that hereditary titles may not be abolish- 
ed: it is possible that, as was seen ona 
forme -asion, House of Lords 
had been declared useless, 
Manchester, or Lord Saye and Sele, or 
Earl of Pembroke, may take their seats 
as Members of this House; it is possible 
even, that the House of Lords may have a 
nominal existence; but its real conserva 
tive power, its distinct and independent 
legislative character, is gone. I call upon 
those who are supposed to represent the 
mind, 
Mr. Canning, to answer his words on this 
subject: ‘ They look far short of the ulti 
mate eflect of the doctrines of the present 
day, who do not see that their tendency is, 
not to make a House of Commons, 
as in theory it has always been defined, 
third branch of the Legislature; but to 
absorb the legislative and executive powers 
into create an immediate dele- 


when the 


r oe 


some 


such 


one; to 


gation of the whole authority of the 
p ople; to which, practically, nothing 
could, and, in reasoning, nothing ought, 
to stand in opposition.”* | have less 





* Canning’s Speeches, vi. 361—4. [Speech 
at Liverpool, 29th June, 1818. ] The Re- 
formers are wise in their generation. They 
know well enough, and have read plainly 
enough, in our own history, that the preroga- 
tives of the and the privileges of thie 
peerage, would be but as dust in the balance 
against a preponderating democracy. ‘They 
mean democracy, and nothing else. And, cive 
them but a House of Commons, constructed 
on their own principles, the peerage and the 
throne may exist for a day, but may be swept 
face of the earth, by the first angry 


It is there- 
utterly unnecessary for the Reformers to 
declare hostility to the Crown ; it is, therefore, 
utterly enpermnoas for them to make war against 
he peerage. They know that, let but thei 
principles hs ive full play, the Crown and the 


peerage would be, to the Constitution whicli 


Crown, 


from the 


fore 


Earl of 


and to advocate the opinions of 





~~ «| «. Far 


7  — 
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eloquence, because the speech which 
tained them was not addressed to this 
House. Again, on another occasion, in 
Canning asked, “ If the House of Con 
mons is to be re for med, because it approved 
and supported those wars; if it is to be 
reformed, because it passed laws for the 
suppression of internal disturbance ; 


con- 


is the 
House of Lords to go free, which consented 
to those wars, and of those acts consented 
to all, while some of them, and those not 
the least severe, It orig 
reform is to be applied to the House of 
Lords, what is the supposed effect upon 
that House, of areform of the House of 
Commons? Let us fairly speak out: Ts 
the unreformed House of Lords to continu 

in full vigour to counteract the will of the 

reformed House of Commons? l ask, 
with Mr. Canning, will a reformed Hous 


=) 
of Commons allow that body to remain, 


which had sanctioned all the obnoxious 
measures of a corrupt House of Commons ? 


Will an unreformed House of Lords be 
suffered to exist in full vigour to resist our 
proceedings, when we sit here in that sense 
which the hon. member for Middlesex 
says, can alone entitle us to be called 
the Representatives of the people? Sir, I 
will never admit that we are not at this 
moment the Representatives of the people; 
but, for the sake of argument, I will take 
the word his sense. Suppose, then, 
that the reformed House of Commons shall 
choose to go to war, or to make peace, o1 
to cut down the Civil List, or to abolish 
tithes, or to interfere with the Church, o1 
to do any other of those things which the 
friends of Reform consider to be the great 
desiderata of the country: would 
allow the House of Lords, would they 
the Crown, to een and defeat their 
projects ? And t then would come the qi 


the V 
all WwW 


ues- 


they assail, but as tl the army, 
and the destruction of them but as the glean- 
ings of the battle. They know that the battl 
is with the Ifouse of Commons, as at present 
constituted, and that, ¢daé once overthrown, 
and another popular assembly constructed on 
their pemenne, as the creature and d positon 
of the people’s power, and the unreasoning 
instrument of the people’s will, there wou ld 
notonly be no chance, but (I w vill go further 
for them in avowal, though not in intention, 
than they go for themselves) there would not 
bea pretence for the existence of any other 
branch of the Constitution. 

* Canning, vi. 400. [Speech at Liverpool, 


ie Rae to 


{Marci 1? 


scruple in quoting this wisdom and this tion of physical force, that physi 


inated ? If no such | 


ich the noble Lord ray me intimati 
ee hia of whickic th foundationof half 
the arguments for Keform inthe pro tday 
If such fi ipplied, in conjunction 
VW th {| utho of < eh , j ot 
Com ions, If nust ! | id th 
consequel would be, th iy institu- 
{iol 1 the cout uld rl I into 
dust, or would be erus l into powder, 1 
ten a. i] lil ¢ y no d ry 
Ee Pons ee 5 4 eS 
rie two othe po > | \ 1 
I e Lord ha lverted; the one as i 
etual rey 1 5 the ith ‘ L cue it 
H 
which will remain to be SC} itely di 
cu [.—the d n of Parliaments, and 
the oduction of the Ballot. 1 1 th 
Hirst int, muchi I DY reh ( IS$ 
| for i will be fo it 1, t} uel ef rs 
| of 300 years, from the ac n of Henry 
18th to the commence ol present 
| century, nly twenty-on it of sixty-six 
Parliaments sat more than th \ $ 
und tae averant of ull wa nly two \ is 
j = 7 e 
jand nine months. So that the people 
have, in fact, a very frequently recurrin 
check upon the conduct of this House. 
With re spect to the second point, Ballot, 
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as it is suggested to me that it does not 
form part of the no! 
I shall advert to it still more briefly 

















30th Aug. 1822.] 


and 
‘s ee Shoes ose 
will only state one objection, which | derive 
: or : 
from a friend, and which, i have f 
1 ? n° 
seen it elsewhere, in public « 1 private, | 
feel hound to notice: it Is t ——that t 
. 2 A . to» 
Ballot n ir | ’ H i Ve S 
i 
. ' 1] 
€)0? eiect 1; no} t ¢ ict 
rived irom 1 itnoOUT a iny; 2 d 
} , 
hat tedious and expensi ure, whicl 
1) S I TOMOW H Ie Ion how, 
’ T 1] 
Lust und the bail system, iwavs 
: 
ry? "eC ( ( 4 } T ne} m 
ae } : ’ 4 ’ 
directly con) 1 with t oble Lord’s 
plan, I oppose it. I op change 
i bd I i 
in tl onstruction of this Hon ind 
: 
con ju It chan In the 4 Iu li OF 
thiscountry), because | yn leve that 
ae ] } Lateline 
a Or! ru peopie Ges! ich change ? 
1 ? ‘ 
Ind because, HL ¢ a lk It, Iams 
1 } 1 ; 
DerS t » | 5 ite, rf { rou ii i t fo. 
a ‘ 1 
their 1 ] t J Q? ) l vD l 1 
prin upon whieh ; heform to | 
ce nr ; , r¢ sf 
made, Is unrecoen! ed in lV ra Of the 
history of this House. I oppose it, because 
. . 5 1 2 ’ = in , 
it diminishes those influenc here, which 
. : 
' ~~ the worki ng of th system in t 
a : 5 as 
Ancient States, see “ Reflections on the Ballot, 
8vo. Hatchard, 1831. 
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have always existed, and which are at this 
day esse ntial to the balance of the Con- 
stitution. l oppose it, because against the 
body so assembled, no charge is proved, 
or even made; because the 
the Crown was never less than at this day; 
the influence of the aristocracy was never 
less; the influence of corruption by money, 
by places, or by'party, was never less :—on 
every consideration of all which we enjoy, 
and of all which we are to hazard, | op pore 
the obje ct of the noble Lord. With these 
feclings, with the deep conviction that 
this country has long practically enjoyed 
a Constitution, which even by the testi- 
mony of the noble Lord, has been the envy 
of other nations, and which I believe to 
be the glory and the happiness of our own, 
I will never consent to a plan which, in 
my judgment, subverts it.* Nor shall 





* “There is no period in the history of the 
country, in which the House of Commons will 
be found to have occupied so large a share of 
the functions of the Government as at present. 
Whatever else may be said of the House of 
Commons, this one point, at least, is indisput- 
able, that from the e infancy of the 
Constitution, the power of the Hlouse of Com- 
mons has been growing, till it has almost, like 
the rod of Aaron, absorbed its fellows. 

“© At what Bem of our history was the 
composition of the Ilouse of Commons ma- 
terially different from what it is at present? 
Is there any period in our history in which the 
rights of election were not as various, in which 
the influence of property was not as direct, in 
tion of candidates was not 
as they 
Spee h 


irliest 


which recommenda 
as efficient, and some boroughs as close 
are now?”—Canning’s Speeches,vi.382 | 

at Liverpool, 18th of March, 1820. | 

“Under the same mode of elections, and 
under Parliaments not less influenced than the 
present, this nation has not only subsisted for 
many years, but arrived at the summit of 
wealth, honour, power, and dominion. 

* * # “Tf we survey the condition of 
every country on the Globe, and compare it 
with our own, we shall find abundant reason 
to be contented : there are in it some evils, and 
much good, which is the utmost which any 
human institution will admit of. We have, 
indeed, too much oratory, too much liberty, 
too much debt, and too many taxes: but then 
we have plenty, and may have peace, if we 
please: we have security to our persons and 
properties, and excellent laws, justly, though 
not very cheaply, administered; we have a 


Parliament not worse, and a Kirg a great deal 
better than we deserve ; and therefore, I shall 
conclude with the words of Shakspeare : 
** ©’Tis better, sure, to bear the ills we know, 
Than fly to others that we know not of,’” 


—Soame Jenyns’s Works, 247-8 





influence of 
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I easily believe, that the people of England 
are prepared for the change, or are de- 
liberately dissatisfied with their existing 
institutions. On the contrary, I perfectly 
concur in those sentiments, which, at the 
commencement of the Session, this House 
unanimously, on the part of themselves 
aud of the nation, addressed to the Throne; 
when we expressed to his Majesty “ ou 
entire conviction that his people do justly 
appreciate the full aovantage of that happy 
form of government, under which, through 
the favour of Divine Providence, this 


country has enjoyed for a succession of 


years a greater share of internal peace, 
of commercial prosperity, of true liberty, 
of all that constitutes social happiness, than 
has failen to the lot of any other country 
of the world.” 
Sir C. EB. Smith was understood to say, 
that, being anxious to support the true in- 
terests of the country, he felt that he 
could not do less than offer a few observ- 
ations on this important occasion. In his 
opinion, a necessity for Reform did exist, 
and he was perfectly free to confess tli 
reasons which weighed with him in coming 
to that decision. In vindicating his own 
vote, he should, doubtless, be vindicating 
the votes of many others who viewed the 
subject as he did. ‘Fifteen years ago, he 
should, perhaps, have arrived at a different 
conclusion ; but the altered circumstances 
of the country fully justified a change of 
opinion. If that change were once admit- 
ted, the necessity of Reform must be ad- 
mitted also. The power of the aristocracy 
was, he conceived, too great in that House; 
and he thought, in curtailing it to a certain 
extent, they did nothing unjust towards 
that body. He app sroved of the principle 
of the noble Lord’s plan, though the whole 
of the details did not meet his wishes. 
The hon. Baronet near him had observed, 
that the proposed measure would be inju- 
rious to the colonial interests, 
would prevent the colonies from being 
represented in that House. But he would 
ask, for what purpose had the colonies lo- 
cal legislatures, if they were to be repre- 
sented in that House? In his opinion, the 
representation was vitiated, not by the 
undue influence of the Crown, but by the 
undue dictation of the Aristocracy. He 
thought that the plan of the noble Lord 
proceeded, however, too much on the prin- 


since it 


ciple of popustion, and too little on that 


¢ Address, 2d Nov. 1830. 
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of property. The noble Lord had said, that 
one of the great reasons why the House 
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ought to receive this measure was, because 


it embraced every point, and left nothing 
for future decision; but how could that be, 
when it was formally laid before Parlia- 
ment for its sericus consideration? One 
great evil of the present system was, 
the prevalence of 
tion ; and he would ask, why had not tlie 
noble Lord taken more care to prevent 
bribery and corruption in future? He 
thought that the oath relative to bribery 
and corruption which was tendered to the 
elector ought also to be 
the representative. Reserving his right | 
to state his opinion on the different parts 
of the measure at some future time, he 
thought it was proper, 
to declare that he was favourable 
principle of the plan. 

Mr. H. Twiss said, the House had 
listened with profound and painful atten- 
tion to the noble 
Constitution which was now offered to the 
country, and he rose to state a 
objections to the fg which crowded inte 
his mind. He felt that he undertook a 
very difficult ony 
the speech of the 


in this early stace, 


few of the 


risin r§9 SsOOn a {te r 


feared, moreover, that he had s¢ ere 
worst period that could be fixed on, 
amidst the agitation and uneasiness that 
prevailed throughout the ilouse.  Op- 
, 


posed as he had been for many years to 


the noble Lord’s views of Parliamentary 
Reform, it must appear evident, that the 
course he was about to take this night did 


not proceed from any new-born zeal to 


disparage a measure on which the Go- 
vernment had taken its stand, but rested 
solely on the foundation of pr 
which were once held by the greater part 
of his Majesty’s Ministers aie s. A 
few months azo, the most radical specu- 


‘iples 
as $ 


lator that ever existed could not have be- | 


yas so near when he 


Crown 


lieved that the day 
should see the Ministers of the 
proposing to remove all the 

tions of the Legislature, all the land-marks 
of the Constitution,—calling on the Hous 
to sweep away, he would not say the | 
charters of Corporations, but all the char- 

ters of the realm itself. He did not mean , 
to say, that in thus acting they were quite 
without precedent. They certainly had a 
precedent in the worst of times—the times 
of Charles 2nd and James 2nd. The same 
thing was done then as was attempted to 


propor- 


§Marcn 1} 


bribery and corrup= | 


administered to | 


to the 


Lord’s analysis of the new | 


noble Lord ; ar rd he |r 


| perty, 
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ve done now, under the colour of law 
But the course pense at that period hac l 
been condemned with univers il and last- 
Ing reprobation, as grossly unjust and un- 
constitutional. The object which the Mi- 
nisters of that ; I 


the assistance of Judge 
iv, to give addi- 
1 
i 


effected by 
Jefferies, —that object beir 


tional and 
| Crown, 





unconstitutional power to the 
it to confer it 
Was done at 
vho effected 
ms on 


was now souc! 

} on the democracy. But what 

beige ruihcpranecl Why those 

- iced the | 

ike r proper footing ; and the decl 
ent out | 


as it 


boroughs and corporat 
ation 
by Kine William, even before 


ee is ; Haat 
coe ding in this country, after reprobat- 





ing the unconstitutional acts of Charles 
| / . 

and James, said, in on brief but most 
| import tant sentence, that ‘all the boroughs 
of England shall return again their an- 
{cient prescriptions and charters.” The 
Conve nied yn Parliament of that day framed 
| the foie of Rights id tl mble of 
that bill recited, “‘ that { Lords spiritual 
an ee md Commons, then as- 
sembled at Westmin did] vfully 
fully, and freely represent ll t es- 
tates of the p ople of this realm,” 
Un those charters, the people of this 
realm had all been 1 | nted duri t 
long and prosperous p riod that | inter- 
vened, and unl the vi f those 
charters, which 1 de« lerable 
wh } | d yaucment t i Ol 
the Crown, we fit and proper \ i 
went to str the the de icy, h 
uOp d that th s sound v i 
preserved the institutions of t yuntry 
in the first Parliament of William 3rd., 
oo to uphold t] n the first 
Parliament of William 4th ble 
Lord stat that, a dine to | W, 
the elections should open to ti l= 
monalty, and bel o them He would 
not then caiscuss thet nine of word 
commonalty—he would not insist on the 
fact, thatit formerly meant onlv the inha- 
bitants of cities—he would only remind 
the a that if the 





. + 1 m°1 
Lord were to be followed, his Bill 
] 


noble 


e | must be made much more extensive before 


it could include the whole commonalty. 
The noble Lord did not propose to inc] 

the whole commonalty—he did not pro- 
Universal Suttrace. The noble 
Lord’s commonalty only embraced those 
householders who paid 10/. rent. The 
noble Lord only changed the rate of pro- 
and admitted those who had less 


pose 
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propertyand were less respectable. ‘‘ What,” 
said the noble Lord, ould a foreigner 
who should come to this country, full of 
admiration of its wisdom and its virtues, 
and of the glory it had achieved, think, 
when he asked for the source of that sys- 
tem which was the cause of all our national 
superiority, to find that it consisted in a 
green mound, or stone wall, or a thinly 
inhabited town—what,” asked the noble 
Lord, “‘ must be the astonishment of such a 
foreigner?” But what, he 
would such a foreigner think, if he were 
told that the exclusive oul 
glory were our system of 
or what the noble Lord called our mockery 


would ask, 


sourees Of 


r¢ presentation, 


of representation and that it was pro- 
vosed not to si hee it, but that a 


de in it, which would 
d city—level 


change should be 
get rid of the thinly-inhabit, 


the green mound—an pull down the stone 
walls ? The noble Lord seemed o think that 
he was bound to disfranchis¢ 2 deposi- 


hess they 
He did not say 
towns ought 


taries of ct a entation, 
might have dispos od of it. 

for his part, that the great 
not to ‘ar included in ve representatlou— 
he did not say that when cor- 
rupt, ought not to be disfranchised ; but 
the noble Lord did not proce ed as was 
usual with the House in disfranchising 


borouchs, 


boroughs. When the House upon any 
cood “enon proposed to disfranchise a 
corrupt borough, it proceeded in the most 
careful manner, examining the eviulence 


with the ereatest c: bjecting the 


corruption to a 


ution, su 
judicia 
nation, and separating the sound from the 
unsound part of the constituency; but the 


iJ 1 1) * ? ] 1 nl 
ure of the noble Lord disregarded all 


charge of l exami- 


meas 
considerations of justice, and swept iway 
the whole of the bo TOUS rhs by a Bill of 


Pains and Penalties, without any proof of 
esti ea without a ele of evidence, 

11 dy ut any of the usual grounds on 
whi h she House justified a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties. hes. the boroughs were 
to be ut be- 


disfranchised for no guilt | 
they were under the influence of the 
Aristocracy, who it seemed, 
mix up their alloy 


cause 
Crown and the 
had no business to ' 
with the pure democrac j of that House. 
It could not now be sa! id, that the Govern- 
ment was not under the ialueuscel public 
opinion—it was too much under the power 


of the commonalty. According ta the 
modern theory, the Gov ernment was nota 
mixed demecracy—it was a pure demo- 


cracy; and the whole tendency and direc- 
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tion of the Bill of the noble Lord was, to 
make the House of Commons of a more 
popular character. But whatever Gentle- 
men might say in public, there was not one 
present who would not say in private that 
the will of the people was too often obeyed, 
and that it frequently overpowered the bet- 
ter judyment of those who were sent ther 
to consult for the welfare of the nation. 
Gentlemen knew, that the Government was 
not always sufficiently strong to carry all 
measures of public utili ty, and that mea- 
sures of justice, and a lmost of ' 
were frequently opposed hy popular preju 

dice. It was the practice of modern times 
forthe two Houses of Parliament to carry 
on the business of the Government, which 


necessity, 


was not agreeable to the Constitution of 


England ; ‘but when that practice was 
adopted—when the two Houses undertook 
to direct the management of all the re- 
venues of the country—for any man to say 
that the House of Commons was not some- 
tin $ too much swayed by the opinions ol 
1e people », would o nly expose him to ridi- 
If the two Parliament 
were to be continued—if we were to retain 


Houses of 


our mixed Government—it was necessary 
that the Crown should possess great influ- 
» in the House of Commons, and that 
the House of Peers should not be destitut: 
through individual Peers. 
the influence was neces- 
which 


of influence 
The necessity of 
sary to counteract the opposition, 
micht sometimes be factious, 
might arise from a desire of popularity, 
and, if the re: | 

lessened, 


sometimes 


val ant 
might 
danger to 


Aristocratic powers 
sometimes be exer- 
cised with great the country. 
Phe security that needed was a 
security against the blind passions of the 
people, who might otherwise pull down 
that Constitution which was the ark of th 
ral safety. Independent of the ba- 
the Constitution, there must b 
an equipoise between the governed and 
governing,which perhaps might with safety 
be regulated by public opinion, but exclu- 
sive of that, there was another important 
balance which would be endangered by the 
destruction of the borough-system, That 
was, the balance between conflicting and 
rival interests. Many interests would 
be endangered, and many interests 
ranged by the abolition of the boroughs. 
There were many interests that were pro- 
vided for by no other species of represent- 
ation. ahem was the interest of all the 
professional classes, of all the labouring 


were 


was most 


rene 
1 
le 


ince of 
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classes as such,there was the colonial inter-| could no | niger procure the return of cen- 
est,there was the interest of the fundholders , tlemen who had no other claims but their 
and money capitalists, and the interests) ability tos ‘ve hes ir country in Parliament. 
that he might call miscellaneous, which | Many of the most respectable and most 
were all now adequately represented by the | intelligent of the people found, by means 
boroughs. All these interests would be, of these boroughs, a facility of getting into 
deranged, and no longer represented, if the Parliament which could be st pplied by 
plans of the noble Lord were carried ito ef- , no other means. The plan, tl of t 

fect. The two larger classes of the land and | noble Lord went to three points ;—first, to 
trade were already well represented and pro- , destroy the Charters of Corporate Towns 
tected ,theland by the Members tor thecoun- | —secoudly, through the breach which he 


ties—and the trade by the Represent: lives | WO ud thus make, to pour into the Con- 


of towns; but other interests, combining a | stitution a numerous tite which 
great portion of the moral and intellectual | should destroy the « ( e in- 
strength of the country, were not suffi-/ fluence of the Crown and « ry 
ciently represented, and by the plan of the | property—and, thirdly, by cutting off the 
noble Lord were no longer to come there. | close or nomination | hs, to shut out 
With the exception of the two Universi-| all that large class ef miscellancous in- 
ties, which had’ special Representatives, | terests which compose a very large part of 
none of the interests he had alluded to} the property, the character, and the talent 
were represented, while land and trade | that did honour to the country. He did 
were well represented, or had any means; not think that extendin : Represent- 
of getting into that House, except through | atives for the land and trede was precisel 
the medium of the close boroughs. From} what was wanted at 1 nt tim 
those which he called the miscellaneous! He did not think that it was the duty of 
interests the most intelligent Members | Government, at thisexciting ] 
of that House—the gentlemen most con- | awful crisis, to take measures for ran- 
versant with law, finances, and colonial, chising some of the most r¢ 
policy—had been selected; and for the | tion of the 658 Representatives. He had 
boroughs, by which they came into the} voted for the disfranchisement of Eust- 
House, the noble Lord had provided no | Retford and Grampound, and for the trans- 
substitutes. Such gentlemen were put | fer of their franchise to large towns, and 
in by the Patrons of the boroughs, or by | he therefore was not indisp lt di 
their own pecuniary means, which igh improvement; but he was di | to 
not be just or necessary, but this mode had | content himself with such an imp ovement, 
given adequate Representatives for the | and not to adopt the mischievous el 
interests he had mentioned. The plan | proposed by the noble Lord. On what 
of the noble Lord was not intended to ground, too, was it that thi t cha 
check any abuses in those close boroughs, | was made? It was not tostrenethen the Go- 
but to do them away altogether. Which | vernment, it was not to gis r intel- 
interest of the people would that benefit ? | ligence to the Legislature, but to correet the 
It would increase the two dee t Aristoera- | malversation introduced by som n of 
cies—the Aristocracy of the land and the , rank, aud introduced by mi | 
Aristocr racy of trade; : two interests which | existing borouehs, which was all that was 
were frequently opposed to the interests | alleged, all the inhabitants of | 
of the consumers. ‘The whole people had = 10/.a year rent were to be added to 
little to fear from the encroachments of | the constituency. It was proposed to en- 
the Crown, but they had much to fear | whe that body by including in it men of 
from the encroachments of particular in~ | limited informati on, of strong prejudices, 
terests if once they obtained a prepon-} of narrow and contracted views, such as 
derancy. The noble Lord’s plan, then, | shop-keepers and small attor ss. H 
would disturb a balance which it was most | begged, not to be misunders lhe. ot 
important to maintain. It might still be | disparaging this class but, | 
possible for individuals to exercise an in-| that retired tradesmen in| } 
fluence over particular places as at present, | rated at 10/., members of Ul clubs, and 
but they would henceforth be obliged to | persons of that description; } 1s, he 
nominate some one of their family, or| repeated, of narrow minds and bigotted 
some one residing in the neighbourhood, | views, who were now to be called in to 


and distinguished for his wealth, and they | counsel the nation, were not the best 
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fitted to execute that important trust. 
Gentlemen langhed—he would give them 
y and no less 


an authority for his assertion, 


authoritv than the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 
If the citation were inapplicable, Gentle- 


: Saeie t aeneat ; ridie , 1) if 
men micnt visi him wi th ridicule, Dut 


. 1s 4 } , ie ee 

it were applicable, it did not seem to him 
og > .. # . = . - on 

of less weight, because it had a sacred as 
; ca] ny "i 

well as a moral sanction. ihe sacred 


volume taught them that potters, and men 
practising various trades were all men 


““ who trust to their | 





is wise In his work; without these cannot 
a city be inhabited but,” it added ; “ they 
shi i a) | > SOUL nt for In pu i coun vi 
nor sit hich in the coner tion. They 
shall not sit on t! Judges’ seat, nor un- 
ders i tl nee of judgement.” He 
knew that among these classes were many 
men of intellie e, but as a class they 
were shallow and dogmatical, tl up- 
p yrters of those politi al p rin iple s which 
nade light of p bli “faith, and thou oht 
saan of pub! credit —who regarded 
reduction of taxation as every thing, looked 
at rents, and tithes, and taxes, as mis- 
chievous burthens laid on them; and all 
whose other political principles were th 
necessary consequences of the narrow | rin- 
ciples the y hadad pted as the ground work 
of civil and ecclesiastical government. A 
large par rt vist t! admitted by the Bill 
was of this de yns and to transfer to 
them political to" who wer 
busy buying ling as t chic 


feature of the promised reformation. In 
ae sn aati j ani } ai ef 
result had issued all the 
oT mee a ee | : x > 
eform made by his Majesty's 


this preposter 
boastings of | 
Ministers; | 
had brought forward to redeem their 
pledges would not satisfy the majority 
of the country. As a municipal regu- 
lation, it micht give some satisfaction, it 
might give pl sasure to certain busy in- 
triguing people, but that t ! 
the ane llect and res pectability of the 
country na be satistied with it was w vhat 
he could not believe. The noble Lord 
t the Bill 2 yuld reduce the ex- 

pense of elections. »f all f ll cies which 
he had heard, that was the greatest. In- 
number of electors would 

increase the expense of elections [no, no]. 
He said yes, yes. It would cause a greatere 
arryine the greater num- 

| would cause a 
greater expense by having a greater num- 
ber to bribe. It was the height of vanity 
to suppose, that the Lill would put au end 


mit the measure which they 








said, that 


creasing the 


expense in 
ber to. the ala” and it 
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to bribery. As long as the temptation 
existed, as long as many poor men had 
something to dispose of which some rich 
men were desirous to have, so long would 
corruption exist, whether the voters wer 
few as at Evesham, or numerous as at 
Liverpool. It was well known, that what 
was much in demand would be obtained, 
in defiance of prohibitions; and he did 
not know why this principle should not bi 
applied to elections as well as commodi 
ties. These were the prominent featur 
and prominent failures of the noble Lord’s 
plan, and these were the objections he had 
to urge at the moment, though no doubt, 
with more time he should discover more 
defects, and have more objections to state. 
He wished to know from those who brought 
forward the question, if they expected it 
vould satisfy the country, or would 
satisfy the people who were most desirous 
of Reform? ‘They indeed might say 
‘¢ Let us accept it. We will now take 
this, and after a time we will come back 
for the rest.” But he understood by satis- 
fying the country, settling the question, 
putting an end to the agitation concerning 
it; and it was not possible that this Bill 
should finally settle the question, With 
what face could the Government propose 
on the ” sent occasion, to recommend 
the House to sacrifice one-half of the 
owsGiatien, that it might have permis- 
sion to sacrifice the other half by and by. 
Did he, then, blame the Government both 
for what it gave and what it did not give / 
No; on the contrary, he blamed it only 
for giving too much, and for having so 
= le practical wisdom as to lend its name, 
these propositions, to vulgar error and 
vl oar importunity. He believed, that the 
r part of the people would find fault 
he Minister ‘s, not for having broken 


cies 
their promises, but for hi ving made t 


The measure would de pe nd for its success 


entirely on the dispassionate opinion cf 
the sober and influential classes. They 
would regard the Bill as impairing the 
Constitution of the country, while they 
would not be satisfied with any of its pro- 
It was stated, that the measure 
of Reform was necessary to prevent revo- 
lution; but was it likely that the intense 
excitement which now existed, and had 
existed for a short time, would overcome 
the good sense of the people, and chang 

their disposition? The people of this coun- 
try were generally guided by reflection ; 
and he wished to ask, if the present opi- 


\ isions. 
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nion of the multitude were founded on 
study and argument? and if it were not, 
was it likely to be permanent, or was it 
temporary, having only some temporary 
cause? The noble Lord had acknowledged, 
during jast Session of Parliament, that 
the people were indifferent on the subject. 
Had this acknowledged inditterence, then, 
undergone some snddenchange? Had there 
been some violation of political rights ? 
Had the people some great grievances to 
complain of 2 No. ‘The House of Com- 
mons had since then reduced taxation so 
much, that the present Ministers, who were 
carried into office by the demand for re- 
trenchment, found that further remission 
of taxation was impossible. ‘The Goyern- 
ment, too, had removed the last restrictions 
on religious liberty. The Test Act had 
been abolished, and the Catholics had 
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been placed on a level with the rest of 


their countrymen. These were the accu- 
mulated outrages of which the people had 
to complain—these were the grievances 


which had made a Reform of the House of 


Commons, which two or three Sessions ago 
was regarded with indifference, now indis- 
pensable, and these were the acts which 
now made the present House of Commons 


too odious to be any longer endured. If 


the people had taken a new course, what 
he wished to know was, the cause of the 
change? He did not mean to impute the 
change of opinion to any persons as blame, 
—he should be sorry so to ascribe it; but 
it was said, that it was fear of physical 
force which gave this impulse to public 
opinion. ‘This might as to indi- 
viduals, but the great body of the people 
were not so poor in spirit as to live in 
fear of physical force. He admitted that 
the employment of physical force had 
been justified by circumstances in a 
neighbouring country, Then it was in- 
tended to counteract a great political 
evil, but he also believed that the con- 
sequences of that employment of force 
had been much exaggerated as a victory 
of the people. The results of that had 
been so fatal, that it was miscalled a po- 
pular victory. But if the use of force 
were justified in France, did that justify it 
here? When the most ardent admirers of 
revolution looked at its consequences, and 
saw Belgium and France devastated— 
trade suspended—property unsafe—secu- 
rity lost—they would find, that moderation 
was better than revolution; and that these 
countries held out no encouragement to 
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us to imitate them. When the results 
were looked at, it was impossible not to 
see that more was lost than gained. It 
was impossible to suppose that English- 
men could be so senseless, and of so light 
a nature, that they would run the hazard 
of a revolution, to obtain some theoretical 
improvements in their Constitution. It 
could not be the case. But this change 
in the opinion of the people was not the 
offspring of distress; for it had been stated 
by the Gentlemen on the other side, that 
at present our trade was so prosperous, 
that for a long period there had not been 
so little distress in the country, great en- 
couragement having been given to our 
industry, by that suspension of trade and 
manufactures in France and Belgium which 
had been caused by the revolutions in those 
countries. That taught a very important 
lesson to our community. Itshowed, that 
if sometimes distress produced a revolu- 


tion, a revolution always caused distress. 
Another cause to which he attributed the 
excitement was agitation; which the Go- 
vernment of this country, in whosoever 
hands it might be, must put down, if it 
wished to preserve liberty and property. 
It was clear, that retrenchment could not 
be carried any further—that further relief 
from taxation was hopeless—that the debt 
could by no retrenchment be got rid of, and 
that, therefore, there could be no hopes of 
obtaining relief from these 
Parliamentary Reform. 


burthens by 
Neither was it 
to be supposed that the chance of war— 
the source of all our burthens—would be 
diminished by making the Parliament 
more popular. The speech of the noble 
Lord delivered in 1819, afforded a reply 
to that supposition. The noble Lord then 
stated, ‘“‘ that he did not pretend to say 
that Reform would make the country less 
inclined to war, which was the cause of 
our chief burthens. <A fondness for war 
was not the fault of an oligarchical, but of 
a popular Government.”* The noble Lord 
proved this proposition by facts from his- 
tery, and then concluded by saying, ‘ that 
it is only by carrying the feelings of the 
people along with them, that a free go- 
vernment can lay on greater taxes than an 
arbitrary king.” Another authority, and a 
more impressive one, was the French peo- 
ple themselves. They raised the tri- 
coloured standard of liberty in 1830, and 
were waving it as the banner of war in 
1831. He did not agree, then, with 


———— saan 


* Yansard’s Parl, Debates, vol, xli, pp. 1099, 1100, 
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those opinions which recommended such 
extensive Reforms, nor did he agree with 


the opinion of the noble Lord, that there | 
| Gentleman said, 


would be great danger in refusing Reform. 
The Radical Reformers mi: cht. look to 
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revolution, but the great mass of the peo- | 
ple of this country, busily engaged in trade | 


and industry, having property at stake— 


for even the deposited savings of the poor | 
now formed part of the National Debt— | 


the great mass of the people were sound, | 
and would stand by the institutions of the 
country. Under the blessings of Provi- 


dence our burthens were made a security | 


to us, and the superincumbent weight of | it not necessary that something should be 


| done to remove them, and prevent com- 


which we complained gave stability to our 
institutions. If the Government acted 
firmly, and relied on the calm and deli- 
berate judgment of the people, and did 
not follow the current of revolution, he 


was persuaded that there was nothing to | 
i these boroughs ? 


fear. If, however, surrounded by factions, 
the Parliament should legislate blindly— 
if it should be obliged to wait on the will 
of the people, instead of consulting for 
their welfare—if that was the present state 
of this country—if theyawent forward with- 
out experience to direct them, every day 
would only carry them further into danger ; 
and the result must be, to teach the people 
that their will was higher than the Con- 
stitution, and deeper than the deep-laid 
foundation of the laws. Tosuech doctrines 
he could not give countenance — there 
was no such danger, and he should withhold 
his assent to the noble Lord’s measure. 
Lord Althorp admitted, that the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had placed in a 
strong light the dangers which had _re- 
sulted from the French Revolution. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
called the present exc itement temporary, 
and ascribed it to agitation, But in this 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was in 
error, for in England there was no agita- 
tion in that sense; and never, undoubt- 
edly, on such an important question, had 
less pains been taken to get up public 
meetings than at present. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated the evils 
which had resulted to Belgium and France 
from the revolutions in those countries; 
and was it not, then, the duty of those 
who looked after the welfare of the na- 
tion to take measures to prevent such a 
revolution here? He must say, that it was 
most desirable, and the duty of those who 
had it in their power, to take such steps; 
and it appeared, up to the present time, to 
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be supposed right by the House, that such 
steps should be taken. But what steps 
ought to be taken? The hon. and learned 
that the demand of the 
people for Reform was temporary, and 
would not last. But it was certain that 
complaints were made of the manner in 
which that House was elected, and had 
long been made. Was there no ground 
for those complaints ? If there was a good 
ground for those tg Senge they could 
not be temporary, having a permanent 
cause. If there were such steunde of dis- 
content, and if they were permanent, was 


plaints? The grounds of complaint were 
the existence of nomination boroughs, and 
Could the 
House argue the people of the country into 
the belief that they derived a benefit froin 
The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, indeed, had argued in favour 
of those herons with great ability; and 
had stated, that by their means 
the greatest ability had obtained seats in 
Parliament. He admitted that; but had 
they no disadvantages to counterbalance 
that accidental benefit? Did they not 
enable persons of large property to 
dictate to the Minister of the day? And 
was not such dictation inconsistent, or 
even frequently incompatible with the 
good government of et country? That 
was, in his opinion, a disadvantage 
which more than counterbalanced these 
advantages. It was said, by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that for them 
had sat some of the greatest men who ever 
had been in Parliament. That was true, 
but it did not follow that those able men 
would not have been in Parliament if 
there had been no such boroughs. That 
was, indeed, the easiest mode by which 
they could get into Parliament, and that 
made them adopt it, It ought not to be 
supposed that such men would have been 
excluded from Parliament if there had 
been no such boroughs. One of the causes 
of expense atelections was the distance the 
candidates had to carry voters. Another 
source of expense was, that a great part of 
the voters were persons of little or no 
property, and were therefore liable to be 
corrupted, The Ministers avowed from 
the first, that it was their intention to 
make a full and effectual Reform in the 
representation of the Commons House of 
Parliament, and they had laboured to re+ 
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deem their pledge. The great evil they 
considered to be, the power-of nomina- 
tion placed in the hands of individuals, 
and they had taken away the danger 
they apprehended from the exercise 
of that power by placing the franchise 
as much as possible in the hands of 
the middle classes. The hon. Baronet 
had intimated, that the plan of Reform 
now proposed was Revolution. Did he 
mean to say, then, that Reform was not as 
popular with the whole of the middle 
classes as with the whole people of Eng- 
land? The people of England demanded 
a Government of Lords and Commons. 
[hear, hear! from the Opposition.] Yes, 
but Commons not coming into the House 
by purchase or by nomination. ‘The whole 
of the people of England were, he was 
satisfied, desirous of a House of Commons 
the very reverse of this. And although 
they retained their regard for a mixed 
Monarchy, he was convinced they rejected 
and abhorred the present state of the 
representation in the House of Commons. 
Seeing this state of public opinion, and 
feeling, as the Government did, that the 
middle classes had not their fair share in 
the representation; knowing, too, that 
that class desired no change which could 
fairly, as the hon. Baronet called it, be 
denominated hice age change 
which was likely to bring with it any de- 
struction of property, or ceaeen any of 
those frightful seenes which were witnessed 
in the first Revolution of France—be- 
lieving, indeed, that the spirit of the peo- 
ple was the reverse of revolutionary, and 
that the i Improvement of the re presenti * on 
was one of the most effectual methods of 
keeping itso; it was, therefore, that his 
Majesty’s Government thought they could 
with safe ty place, by a great extension, the 

elective franchise in the ——- of the 
middle classes. He would go further, 

however, than placing that right in the 

hands of the middle classes, for he would 
say, that if in any state of .representation, 

however extended, the middle classes were 
left hostile to the Government, that 
Government would never be safe. The 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. ‘Twiss) had 
ridiculed that class. He had, indeed, 

ridiculed the whole of the middie classes, 

but he would tell the hon. Member he did 
not know the amcunt of intelligence which 
was to be found in the middle classes when 
he talked of them as he had done. ‘That 
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racter and intelligence than at any former 
period was abundantly proved, and he was 
satisfied they were as well qualified to 
select, and would select as wisely and as 
prudently as any other class, Representa- 
tives distinguished for their honesty, their 
integrity, and their ability. The hon. 
Baronet, the member for Oxford, had argued 
against their taking population as the test 
for the fitness for representation. It was 
true they had done so, but then they had 
taken property as the basis of franchise, 
and, therefore, he himself conceived that 
no good argument could be raised on the 
question of population. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Twiss) had spoken 
of the seizure of the Charters of boroughs 
by James the 2nd, and he had intimated, 
that it was one of those measures, which 
was to be considered, like the present, as 
intended for the improvement of the repre- 
sentation. ‘The noble Lord who opened 
the debate (Lord John Russell) had, how- 
ever, truly characterised this and some 
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other pri ceedings of our ancestors as gross 
violations of the Constitution—gross be- 
cause it was intended to destroy that 
popular branch of the Legislature which it 
was the express object of the present 
measure to increase and protect. The 
object of the present plan was, to support 
the popular branch of the Constitution— 
that of James was to destroy it; and no 
argument could be fairly deduced from it 
with reference to the tendency of the plan 
before the House. He confessed he was 
one of those theorists who thought that 
the rae e of Commons should 1 represent 
the ody of the p: ople He thought, too, 
re ut this al ‘Miues of the Con- 
stitution. They micht, it was true, go 


was the ri 


back to barbarous times, and find occasions 
when the Crown invaded the privileges of 
that House, and usurped the power of the 
third braneh of the Legislature; but still 
the Constitution supposed that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were the 
real Repre sentatives of the people. But 
then, said the hon. member for Oxford, 
let the House look back at the time when 
these real Representatives of the opinions 
of the people usurped the powers of the 
other two Estates, and destroyed the 
Throne and the Constitution. Did the 
hon. Member, however, forget that this 
was done with the support of a military 
power; and that so far was the House of 
Commons, as then constituted, from either 





they did possess a higher degree of cha- 
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Constitutional liberty, that all who at- 
tempted to exercise freedom of speech | ¢ 
were expelled from it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think that 
this measure would give satisfaction to 
none but a very small class of people in | 
this country. He thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was mistaken. Some 
there were, no doubt, who might desire 
more; but he was convinced that the 
great majority of the people of this country 
would be content, and hail with satisfaction 
the change they proposed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. ‘Twiss) seemed to 
intimate, also, that this would not be the 
final settlement of the question. Hedittered 
from that hon. and learned Gentleman. 
He thought it would bea final settlement ; 


and that as the plan would be found a full | 
those | 


and effectual reformation of abuses, 
who differed on minor points would now 
sacrifice them for the sake of unanimity, 
and for the advancement of the public 
good. He himself felt, in bringing forward 
a measure of Reform such as that now 


before the House, that he had the best 
chance of obtaining what had been the 
great end, and aim, and object, of his 


political life, and he was therefore pre- 
pared to sacrifice some opinions and pre- 
judices of his own, to promote that object : 
and having so agreed to them, 
he felt bound io “support the plan to the 
utmost extent in his power, and at the 
same time equally bound not to go beyond 
it. He was one of those who had never 
looked much to theories. 
see a practical Reform of the 
of the system of Representation 
Government; and he was satisfied, 
until that House was fairly 

under the power of the people, 
never could hope to see an 
many great practical evils. He 


sacrifice 


abuses 
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nons not looking for the favour of the 

rown, nor the patronage of the aristo- 
cracy, but for the approbation and grati- 
tude of ‘their constituents. 

Mr. Twiss said, that the noble Lord 
had accused him af ridiculing the middle 
classes, and he hoped, as that charge 
would go forth to the world, that his 
denial of the accusation would ace ompany 
it. lt would be recollected that he was 
interrupted at the moment he was speak- 
ing of the middle classes, and that in order 
» guard himself against any misrepresent- 
ation, he had expressly repeated his 


‘assertion that he did not speak dispara 


gingly of the middle classes, as a class, 
because he was aware that there were 
among them some of the most estimable 
members of society; but because there were 


amone that class some of the most 


‘dangerous of the class of politicians of 


the present day—men whom he did not 


‘think fit to be intrusted with additional 


| 


He wished to} 


end of | 
would | 


| 


ask, did not this measure promise to the | 


people of England an overpowering influ- 
ence in the choice of Representatives ? 
[‘‘ hear, hear!” from Sir Robert Peel} 
The right hon. Baronet cheered that 
sentiment; but he would remind the 
right hon, Gentleman, that by the people 
he meant the great majority of the re- 
spectable middle classes of the country. 
That was what the Ministers wished to give 
—that was what they hoped they had 
accomplished. ‘Their desire was to place 
the representation in the hands of the 
majority of the middle classes, and to 


| 





give to the country a House of Com-|he thought, that if some 


i}which he 


political power. 

Lord F’, L. Gower rose to say afew words 
in defence of those existing institutions, 
which the plan of the one noble Lord went 
to overthrow, and the speech of the other 
noble Lord hadso vehemently attacked. He 
knew that it was much easier in such cases 
to attack than to defend, and to vary the 
forms of censure, than to meet them with 
equally ingenious retorts ; but this he also 
knew, that it was extremely difficult to mea- 
sure the extent of benefits they had received 
from such institutions, although all who 
looked at other countries, and reflected on 
the state of their own, must feel and be 
erateful for them. He might, in his rever- 
for these institutions, be led into 
absurdities, but he believed he could not 
fall into any so great as to believe, with 
some persons, that the distresses they had 
suffered, were due to the state of the 
representation of that House. The man 
who attempted to teach the people that 


ence 


the House of Commons was the cause of 


their distresses, lent himself to a delusion 
which, like all the delusions of life, would 
end in disappointment and despair. His 
object in rising was, however, principally 
to call the attention of the House to that 
part of the speech of the noble Lord, 
which related to Scotland, a country with 
was closely connected. The 
noble Lord proposed to reform the repre- 
sentation of Scotland, and no doubt it 
much required some reformation; and 
of those who 
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recollected Scotland in other times, 
to rise from their graves, and hear the 
noble Lord’s declarations on the subject, 
they would give his plan their most cordial 
assent. He might take any distinguished 
person of the time he alluded to, for any 
one would suit his purpose; but suppos- 
ing Fletcher of Saltoun, who was called 
the last of Scotchmen, was to hear the 
noble Lord on this subject; suppose the 
noble Lord to say to Fletcher, “‘ we are going 
not only to reform the representation of 
England and Ireland, which want it much ; 
but of Scotland, which requires it m uch 
more,” what would Fletcher say? Why, 
he would answer, ‘1 am glad to hear it. 
It was bad enough while [ was alive, but 
it must now be much worse;” and he 
would, in detailing the abuses of the sys- 
tem with which he was accquainted, draw 
a frightful picture of oppression exercised 
towards the lower classes, and of corrup- 
tion practised by the higher, and he would 
tell you of religious differences among the 
lowlanders, and political differences among 
the mountaineers, which were never for- 
gotten by either party, except for the 
purpose of making war on each other ; 
and he would add to this, the still more 
melancholy fact, of political priests en- 
tering into all the party dissensions of 
the day, and masking the selfishness of 
their partizanship, and the ardour of their 
zeal under the garb of piety and virtue. 
This would be the picture drawn by 
Fletcher. Was it a true one now? How 
could any change, however, take place? 
How could Scotland under such a system, 
free herself from the miseries of her politi- 
cal condition, assuage her party di tier- 
ences, heal her political and religious 
wounds, and sweeten the waters of bitter- 
ness which overflowed the land? Her 
State of representation was wretchedly 
defective ; but of her condition on that 
point he would take leave to read a 
passage from a work of considerable repu- 


were 


tation, which he had no hesitation in 
naming, The Edinburgh Revicw. In the 
last Number was an article on the tepre- 


sentation of Scotland; the reviewer, atter 
speaking in terms of rapture of the free 
elections of England, has the following 
passage; ‘It is impossible to behold this 
animating and ennobling spectacle, with- 
out turning with sorrow and humiliation 
to Scotland. This part of the empire 
originally formed a kingdom by itself; 
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interests, feelings, and language. It 
contains greatly above 2,000,000 of inha- 
bitants, who are still rapidly increasing. 
It is full of generally diffused wealth. 
Education has fo r ages habitual 
throughout the very lowest ranks. The 

e extremely peaceable, and their 


people ar 
character for steadiness and prudence is 
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been 


so remarkable, that these virtues have 
been imputed tothe mas vices.” Strange 
topics of sorrow and humiliation these. 


Education, 
wealth. 


2 Bean nce, rapidly increasing 
hapless Caledonia, 
mourn,” stagnate in wealth and 
prosperity, rapidly increa sing popu- 
lation enjoy all the blessings of industry 
and peace, comimerce and manufactures 
spread their blessings o’er your land, but 
you do not participate in the enjoyments 
of freedom—you do not enjoy the power 
of exhibiting the m ajesty of public opinion 
—your votes are unbought and unso- 
licited—your Candidates are unknown 
and u npolled. This is the view of the 
workings of popular from the 
state of the Representation, on a soil 
which, of all others, would justify the 
noble Lord in planting there his standard 
of speculative Reé form, He trusted, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord would pause, 
and with more accuracy the 
details of the system of Scotland, and the 
manner in which the state of the Repre- 
sentation was interwoven with the pro- 
perty of that country, before he proceeded 
further; and he was sure, if the noble Lord 
did so, he would bee cauticus 
ii the application of his plans to Scotland. 
He had said, by inference, that there 
a time when the Priests engaged in politi- 
cal discussions in that country. He 
should be most unwilling to countenance 
any plan that would induc ‘e them to 
renew that interference. There was no 
country on the face of the earth, not 
excepting Ireland, where the ministers of 
religion exercised so much influence over 
the minds of the people, and he should be 
sorry to be compelled to say, in the lan- 
guage of the Poet, to those who were at 
present so exclusively and laudably en- 
gaged in the performance of pure spiritual 
duties— 

«‘ Content ye with monopolizing Heaven, 

And leave this little hanging ball alone.”’ 


He looked that 


‘ Mourn 
You 


your 


distress 


ascertain 


ome more 


Was 


upon the clergy of 


country as a model to the clergy of all 
ie excitement which 


other countries. 





and it still retains its own laws, religion, 


he was afraid 
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did not arise from the force of argument, 
but from a concurrence of circumstances, 
and from events which had taken place on 
the Continent. He believed that many 
had been drilled to cry out for Reform, 
and that a re-action in time would take 
place. He was not surprised that the 
subject should be discussed among the 
intelligent classes, and here he could 
not help observing, that the noble 
Lord opposite (Alt horp) had taken his hon. 
and learned friend’s expression respecting 
the middle classes not in the correct light, 
and that the noble Lord had, in that in- 
stance, assumed a tone which he could 
not approve, and which, he must do the 
noble Lord the justice to say, was not 
customary tohim. It had been considered 
by some as an indisputable mark and 
proof of imbecility in that individual who 
could not be now induced to rally round 
the glowing and generous standard of the 
great Mr. Pitt’s example in the early part 
of his political career. Much as he re- 
spected that high authority, he recollected 
the more matured opinions of that great 
and illustrious man. The eloquent advo- 
cacy of that cause he now supported had 
been the task of those great men, Pitt at 
maturity, Windham, and C anning. They 
had advocated that cause in language 
which still rung like sweet music on his 
ear. They were now cold in their ho- 
noured graves. Ifthey had either changed 
their opinion upon this topic, or continued 
to advocate consistently the same doctrines 
as he did, there was little ground to doubt 
they had adopted such a course of conduct 
through an anxious care and watchfulness 
over our Constitution—that Constitution 
which it was their good fortune to be the 
means of transmitting to us unimpaired. 
Few among the men of this day had been 
since able to seize their mantle. They 
had been wise in their time, and been con- 
tent to take the Constitution as it was, 
and judge it by its fruits. They felt what 
their duty demanded, and, like the pro- 
phet of old, boldly placed themselves be- 
tween the Constitution and that dreaded 
plague, Reform, which was but another 
word for revolution. They imagined, and, 
perhaps, imagined wisely, that they saw 
in the less popular forma of this branch 
of the Legislature a greater security for 
freedom as well as for property—a safer 
remedy for partial or extensive distress 
among the community. They might be 


excused for not holding that constitution 
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of the Commons House of Parliament 
cheap when they perceived that those who 
were denied, to all appearance, the hope 
of admission to those benches, through 
the disadvantages of birth or fortun 
—the res anguste domi—had an en- 
trance afforded to their talents and patriot 

ism through those very forms which some 
decried, when it was to be expected that 
interest or prejudice would have slammed 
to the door in their face. Their admirers 
inthe present day, too, might recollect 
the fate of the great, the eloquent, thi 
highly-gifted, prophetic Edmund Burke, 
who, in merely attempting to accomplish 
in the Senate an act of justice towards that 
country which gave his great talents birth, 
and to which he was so patriotically de- 
voted, was thrown out through interest, 
and party and narrow feeling, from the 
popular representation of the great city of 
Bristol, and was obliged, in order to in- 
sure the continuance of his valuable ser- 
vices to this country, and his own, in the 

Senate, though ostracised at Bristol, to 
take refuge in a borough. With such re- 
collections, and remembering that this was 
not the only, though the most marked in- 
stance of such a signal service rendered to 
the State by the borough system, he would 
not hesitate to assert, that ar entrance thus 
secured to eloquence, genius, and useful 

ness, was not so low but that integrity 
might pass in through it without stooping 
—that, though strait was that gate, and 
narrow the way, still wisdom might enter 
thereat without losing sight of reason and 
philosophy, which served as its beacons 
by night, as they had proved land-marks 
throughout its bright and glorious pilgrim- 
age by day. The noble Lord had argued 
to-night for the necessity of the changes he 
espoused on the ground that they were be- 
come the more necessary to secure the Ii 

berty and privileges of the subject, because 
of the dread he entertained of the effect of 
his own and his colleagues’ patronage as 
Ministers. Short as had been those Mi- 
nisters’, and that noble Lord’s probation on 
the Treasury benches, they might perhaps 
have already learned, there was some ah ut 
more difficulty in the attempt to legislate 
when on those benches, and even somewhat 
more difficult to attempt to address the 
House from thence in a tolerable speech, 
than they expected, before putting the expe 

riment to trial; and they, perhaps, in this 
instance might be destined to find that 
there were on the opposite benches to 
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them, men as independent of the mob as of 
the Ministry; men who were returned for 
boroughs, and who would not hesitate to 
avow their conscientious opposition to any 
measures,whether coming from theCrownor 
the Ministers, which they felt to be averse 
to the best interests of the community. 
The noble Lord had replied to the arg 
ment, that by the abolition of close bo- 
roughs, men of talent, who were destitute 
of wealth or connection, would find 1 
door open to them upon the passing of 
such an Act, that an equal facility would 
be afforded them hereafter through the me- 
dium of the popular boroughs. For his 
part, he confessed that he did not attempt 
toset himself up for a prophet, yet he 
would not hesitate to avow, that he looked | 
upon that assurance, on which the noble | 
Lord seemed to calculate so confidently, | 
with very considerable doubt. The pre- 
sent Attorney General, it had been said, 
had originally found his way into that 
House upon a popular representation. 
This was a circumstance not to be wondered 
at, for that Gentleman was in possession at 
that time of a high character in his pro- 
fession, and distinguished, also, by that 
honest integrity and those virtues which 
were sure to render him a favourite with 
the popular party everywhere ; and had an | 
increased popularity from the part which 

he so signally sustained in a celebrated 

trial, to which, though so eminently popu- | 
lar, he should not further allude. In most 

respects this was an analogous case to that 

of Mr. Burke, sharing a similar fate with | 
that great man at a popular place, and | 
coming in through a borough, to display | 
in that House those talents in his place | 
here which were justly attributable to him, | 
beyond those which were strictly profes- | 
sional. It had been said, that there was | 
a disposition manifested by the opponents 
of the Ministers’ project, to agitate and 
excite alarm throughout the country, to 
ensure its defeat. For his part he did 
not feel there was any just cause to be 
apprehensive of the effect of any alarm, 
ifit were occasioned abroad. He would 
be the last to sanction such a practice, 
or to spread alarm in order to procure 
thereby certain political consequences. 
If alarm were to be apprehended, he 
feared it was to be derived from other 
“urces—from the speeches of some out of 
doors, at Reform meetings, and from some 
within, on the presenting of petitions there ; 
nor could he avoid confessing that he could 
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not but attribute danger to the reiterated 
display which had been allowed lately of 
the tri-coloured flaz — the emblem and 
forerunner of revolution in other countries. 
He entertained great respect for the French 
people, and wished them all possible suc- 
cess in their endeavours rationally to re- 
form their Constitution; but he was not 
favourable to any project of theirs which 
might render France an emblem of dis- 
cord, or the focus of revolutions throuch- 
out Europe. Though not old, he was old 
enough to remember the period when 
800,000 men rose in this country to avert 
the dire omen of that flag being ever dis- 


played on the shores of England—he was 


| old enough to witness the agitation which 


then pervaded this country, He hoped 
this subject would not be productive of 
similar agitation; but that all in that 
House, who debated the question, would, 
as far as possible, preserve that calmness 
and prudent tone of deliberation which 
would prove the best preventive to violence 
or excitation abroad. It was on consider- 
ations such as this that, he confessed, he 
saw now no reason to change his opinions 
on the abstract merits of reform. It gave 
him great pain to be obliged, by a sense 
of duty, to take the part he had espoused 
in that night’s Debate. However lavishly 
the charge of imbecility had been bestowed 
on all the opponents of the propositions 
anticipated, as emanating from Ministers 
by their advocates in that House, by the 
agency of the Press out of doors, and by 
the anonymous castigation which he had 
himself received (and to which he must 
bow in enforced submission), for the part 
which he had taken, he hoped at least to 
be exonerated from all charge of disputing 
the propriety of the measure from any Dad 
or factious motives of his own: indeed 
were he to have chosen the advocacy 
of that side of the question which would 
have been most convenient, or most to his 
interest—that which would have redound- 
ed to his own comfort and satisfaction, in 
one sense, and have saved him conser- 
able pain—it would have been directly the 
opposite of that which he had espoused. 
The sentiments he advocated were the re- 
sult ofhisown plain reasoning and firm con- 
viction ; and what made his situation more 
trying and painful was, that they were at 
variance, he regretted to say, with the sen- 
timents of those whom he highly esteemed, 
There was but one topic mare to which he 
should address himself—namely, the argu- 
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ment drawn from the circumstance of this 
being a Ministerial measure, and the noble 
Lord’s reasoning that thence it was deserv- 
ing of the attention and support of the 
House, as coming from his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He admitted, if it were to be 
proposed with any sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess, it should emanate from the Ministry. 
He would so far concede to the force of 
that argument, that he would permit the 
Biil to pass the first stage, that the ques- 
tion might be the more fully understood 
when the House came to a fuller debate 
on its merits generally; but further he 
would not bow to the influence of that 
argument last adduced by the noble Lord. 
It was not so long since he had approach- 
ed those benches, whereon the noble Lord 
sat now, as not to be aware that Minis- 
terial measures, so called, were often im- 
perfect and illusive. If he did not suc- 
cumb to that argument of the noble Lord, 
it was not for the reason which the noble 
Lord had assigned to him and others, but 
because, in asking him to succumb to 
that great authority, supposed to be in- 
herent in a Minister, he was, he con- 
fessed, at a loss to perceive in the present 
Ministers those overpowering talents and 
vigour of conduct which should neutralize 
and take away all the counter-influence 
which the great names and former autho- 
rities, he had quoted, had created in his 
mind; although he was ready to pay to 
the ability, assiduity, and resources which 
the noble Lord brought in aid of his pro- 
position the meed of the highest praise. 

Mr. Hume rose to move the adjourn- 
ment; but Sir R. Peel begged to ask, be- 
fore adjourning, whether the noble Lord 
intended to disfranchise the voters paying 
scot and lot in boroughs as soon as the 
present lives were out. 

Lord J. Russell replied in the affirm- 
ative. The measure was to take effect at 
the expiration of the lives of the voters 
now living. 

The Debate was then adjourned till the 
following day. 


POPPE TP OL TODD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1831. 


MiINvuTES.] The Marquis of WrstmEaTH was returned as 
a Representative Peer for Ireland, in the place of the Earl 
of BANDON, deceased. 

Bills. The Canada Lands Bill read a third tinae and passed, 
The Lunatics Bill went through a Committee. 

Petitions presented. For the Abolition of Slavery, by the 


Duke of Braurort, from several places in Monmouth 
and Gloucester :— By the Duke of Grarron, from Fram- 
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lingham. Against the Truck System, by the Duke o 
BrauFort, from Woollen Manufacturers in the County of 
Gloucester. For the Extension of the Galway Franchise, 
by the Duke of Nor¥rork, from Nuns Island:—By th 
Karl of Darnvey, from Moycullen. For Parliamentary 
Reform, by Lord Kine, from Norwich, Croydon, and 
Wallingford:—By the Earl of Rapnor, from Oldham 
Islington near Manchester, and Horton. 
[The noble Earl, in presenting these peti- 
tions, said, he could not let that opportu- 
nity pass, of expressing his great satisfac 
tion at the measure that had been brought 
forward in the other House, to settle this 
lnportant subject. He was convinced it 
‘ould be well received by the c ne 
would be well receive y the country In 
general, and even by those who might 
differ from it In one or two points. ] 


Privilege. 


— Feet reer rere — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 2, 183 


Minutes.] The Marine Mutiny Bill read a second time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Bretue uy, the 
quantity of Olive Oil and Palm Oil respectively entered 
for home consumption, in each year since 1820, to th 
latest period at which the account ean be made up; distin- 
guishing the rate of Duty, and stating the amount of Duty 
received each year respectively: —On the Motion of Mr. 
Bankgs, of the Income and Expenditure of the British 
Museum for the year 1850; of the estimated Charges ani 
Expenses for the year 18351, and of the Sums necessary t 
discharge the same; and an account of the number otf 
persons admitted to view the same from Christmas 15 
to Christmas J850. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. O'ConNELL, from the Catho! 
Clergy of Navan, in the County Meath, praying that th 
penalties might be abolished which were now incurred by 
those Roman Catholie Priests who performed the ceremon\ 
of Marriage between Catholics and Protestants; from 
certain Catholies of Clare, against the Grants to the Ki 
dare-street Society; and from Drangan, Cloneen, Bally- 

Working Hosiers of Dublin, for 

Repeal of the Union. By Mr. Craries DuNDAs, 

from the Landowners of Farringdon, in Berkshire, 

for the Repeal of the Malt-Tax. 3y Mr. Alderm 

Tuompson, from the Owners and Manufacturers of Ma- 

chinery employed in the British West-India Colonies, co 

plaining of Distress, and praying for Protection. By Mr. 
livGHes Hugues, from the Clergy and others of Hat! 

leigh, Devon, praying the House to pass an Act to enable 
individuals to endow and build New Churches, and to 

hold the perpetual presentation of them without the c 

sent of the Diocesan, or Incumbent, or Owner of t! 

Advowson. By Lord BRABAzon, from the Fish Curers of 

Rushton, in the County of Dublin, complaining of th 

Distress caused by the suppression of the Bounties on 

curing Fish. For Parliamentary Reform, by Mr. SanD 

FrorD, from Chard, Glastonbury, and Frome :—By Mr. 

Iijopces, from Maidstone and Headeorn:—By Sir W. 

Fo._kes, from the County of Norfolk:—By Mr. Hunt, 

from Kidderminster and Horton:—-By Mr. Morison, 

from St. Ives, Huntingdon. Forthe Abolition of Slavery, 
by Mr. Strutt, from places in Derbyshire:—By Mr. 

Estcourt, from Ashton-upon-Trent:—By Mr. STURGES 

Bourne, from Marlborough. By Sir W. Guise, fro! 

Brandeaster, forthe Abolition of Tithes. 


nakill, and the 


3ReEACH OF Privitece.] Mr. O° Con- 
nell said, he had yesterday presented a 
petition from an individual named Alex 
ander Jacobs, who had been taken to 
custody for a Breach of the Privileges ol 
that House. For his own part, though the 
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words constituting the offence were ap- | Irish Pension List, said, he intended to 


plied to him, he entertained no personal 
feelings against the individual. Before 
he presented the petition, he had taken 
care to ascertain who and what Mr. 
Jacobs was, and had found him to be a 
person of the Jewish persuasion. He saw 
no reason why any person of that per- 
suasion should possibly indulge in any 
hostility towards him (Mr. O’Connell), 
for he had always desired to see the fullest 
liberty given to every class or sect, no 
matter whether Jews or Gentiles. He had 
further learned, from some persons 
great respectabilitv, that this individual 
was occasionally subject to certain pa- 
roxysms, which rendered him at intervals 
irresponsible for his acts. As it was ex- 
tremely probable that the malady would 
be aggravated by the exciiement of placing 


of 


him at the bar to be reprimanded by the | 


Chair, he wished that that proceeding | 
might be dispensed with, and that the | 


party should be forthwith discharged. The 


hon. and learned Gentleman accordingly 


bring forward a motion on t 
an early period. Pensions had, for 
time, been e¢ranted in Ireland without 
either the knowledge or concurrence of 
Parliament. It was a well-known fact, 
that a Mr. Leonard M‘Nally had received 

' ighteen years before 


he subject at 


a lone 


from the Crown, for eigh 


a | : ) } - . 
his death, a pension of 300/. a year, 
thoueh h was uniformly retained as 
counsel for all persons who were prose- 
( d by the Crown during that time. 


P. titl mn to lie on the Table. ] he hon. 
and learned Member then presented a peti- 
tion from the City of Cork, praying 
Parliamentary Reform. It was with very 
vreat he saw last night that 
Ministers had brought forward a manly 
and efficient plan of Reform, and therefore 
he was resolved to give them his cordial 
support, while at the same time he would 
take another opportunity of stating objec- 
tions to some of the details of the measure 
in reference to Ireland, which he thought 


for 


satisfaction 


| was not placed on the same footine of 


moved, that Alexander Jacobs be remand- | 
ed into the custody of the Sergeant of | 
Arms for the purpose of being discharged. | 


The Speaker said, there was a precedent 
for the hon. Member’s motion on the jour- 
nals of 1784, in of Thomas 
Whitby, who was committed to Newg 
fora Breach of Privilege. The House in 
that case discharged the prisoner without 
the usual reprimand from the Chair. 

Mr. O'Connell ameided his motion ac- 
cordingly for the immediate discharge of 
the prisoner. 

Mr. F. Lewis did not rise to offer anv 
objection to the prisoner’ 


the case 


tp 


s discharge, but | 


to suggest. the expediency of the Honse 


being previously furnished with such medi- 
cal evidence of the state of the individual’s 
mind, as would guard against a precedent 


being established on a fraudulent represent- | 


ation, 

Mr. Beaumont thoueht the House 
more consulted its dignity by at once ac- 
ceding to the hon. member for Waterford’s 
motion, than by acting on the hon. mem- 
ber for Radnorshire’s sugzestion. 

The motion for the prisoner’s discharge 
forthwith, without reprimand, was then 
agreed to. 


Intsh Pensions —Rerorm.] Mr. 
O'Connell, in presenting a Petition from 
the inhabitants of Navan, in the county of 
Meath, complaining of abuses in the 


VOL, Il. {zr 


country with reeard to 
be made. The 


ve 
Vote by Ballot 


advantace as this 


1 
the changes that were to 


d to see 


petitioners wishe . 
for frequent instead of 


ing they called 


ptennl Parliaments. 

Sir John Ne yt, in supporting the 
prayer of the petition, took occasion to 
observe that he thought that the bill which 
the noble Lord had last night presented to 


' 
the House was the most noble offer which 
in submitted to Parliament, 
as it went identify the 


House of Commons with the people, and to 


had ever be 
compl telv to 
consolidate all the interests of the empire. 
made 


but 


which had been 
Reform 


To the assertion 
that the 


j | j = = 1 
revolution, he replied, that it was the best 


ie ; 
bill introdueed, not 


plan which could be devised for prevent- 


’ . 
, inf 
TEVOLULKC 


Th 
bill contained were the 


ine : revolutionary prin- 
the 
revolutionary principles, of 1688, 
identified the interests of the Throne and 
the Parliament with th: 
people, 

The petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Huné presented a Petition from 
Darlaston, praying that all Placemen and 
Pensioners should be disqualified from 
holding seats in that House; that Parlia- 
ments should be triennial; that when an 


ciples which 


which 


interests of the 


individual was fairly elected by the people, 

he should be allowed to sit in Parliament 

without any qualification of property, as 

was the law of England previous to the 
27 
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Statute of Queen. Anne; that elections 
should be freed from the influence of force, 
bribery, ond corruption ; and last of all, 
that -n by ballot. 
He concurred in the prayer of the peti- 
tioners; and he hoped, old as he was, to 
see the day in which all placemen would 
be excluded from Parliament. Ten years 
azo hon. Members would have been as 
much at seeing such a 
was brought in last night by the Ministers 
of the Crown, as they were 
ing his proposition to get rid of all ; 
men. Hethought, that if the noble Lord’s 
bill passed into law, the proposition wi 
he had made we ul soon be 
matter of course. ‘he petitioners would 
be delighted to hear that Ministers had 
gone so far ey had done in their mea- 
sure of Reform. For his own part, he 
would declare, that though he wished that 
their plan of Reform had gone further, he 
would give all his 
power to what they had already done for 
the people. He woukl have given them 
his support had they only disfranchised 
one « los se borough, for even sucha step 
would have been the establishment of a 
principle. 

Lord W. Powleét, in present ng a Peti- 
tion from Sunderland, praying for Reform, 
observed, that he could not entirely sup- 
port the bill which had been imtroduced 
last nicht by the noble Paymaster of the 
Forces. He thanked Ministers for the 
addition of four r Me mbers, which they were 
willing to make to the repres¢ nta 
the county which sent him to Parlia 
but he thought that it would be a danger. 
Ous innovation to —_ off so many bo- 
roucghs at one bloy He thought that 
respect ou fae tol be paid to the rights 


Members should be chose 


surprised bill as 


how al 
}] 
ull 


carrie d as 


as th 


the humble support in 


some 
of property which indivi wig had in those 
especially as they had been 
sanctioned for many years = the law and 
usage of Pariiament. He did not consi- 
der the reduction of the number of Mem- 
bers in that desirable. He 
should give his cordial concurrence to that 
pirt of the bill which provided for the ex- 
tension of ithe elective and for 
the diminution of the expenses of elec- 
tions. 

Sir M. W. Ridley, in sec the 
prayer of the petitioners, expressed a hope 
that the reformers would not, by any dis- 
sensions on the minor details of the bill, 
allow Ministers to be defeated on iheie 


boruuchs, 


House at all 


franchise, 


onuing 


great and essential measure of Reform. 
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MInNIsTERIAL Pian or Partta- 
MENTARY ReForM— ADJOURNED Dr- 
BATE.| Lord John Russel moved the 
Order of the Day for renewing the adjourn- 
ed Debate on the motion “that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to amend the Re- 
presentation of the people of England and 
Wales,” which having been read, 

Mr. Campbell begee d to ask the noble 
Lord, if it was the intention of Ministers to 
concentrate all their views with respect to 
the Reform of Parliament in the measure 
which was before the House, or whether 
they intended to have separate bills for the 
reform of the Irish and Scotch re present- 
ation, and also for the changes ae 
to be effected in the elective franchise. 

Lord John Russell remarked, that if the 
hon, Member had attended to the Order 
Which had just been read by the Speaker, 
he would have found, that the measure now 
before the House related only to England 
and Wales; if the consent of the House 
was obtained to the proposed alterations, 
he should successively move for the intro- 
duction of Bills to Reform the Scotch Re- 
presentation, and afterwards that of Ire- 
land. These three Bills would contain 
the whole of the measures which Ministers 
proposed to introduce. 

Mr. Hume then rose and observed, that 
when he moved the adjournment last nicht, 
he did so under an impression that a sub- 


ject of such importance as that on which 


they were deliberating could not receive 
that attention which it deserved unless he 
but he had by no means intended 
to obtrude himself on the notice of th: 
House at so early a period in the Debate 

present. by 


did so; 


however, by 


wth : 
the 


House, he 


would take that opportunity to state his 
| opinion on this important measure. In 
| doing this he was bound to say that, Radi- 
cal Reformer as he certainly was, the 


! nlan which the noble Lord had introduced 








{ 
xceeded by far all the expect 
he had formed of the intentions of Minis- 
ters under the existing circumstances. 
fie must beg the House to hear him out 
before th ey cheered him so loudly. With 
all the dispos: ition which he certai nly hi id 
to place confidence in the Ministers, he 
mustcandidly declare, that he couldscarcely 
have expect ted them to come forward in a 
manner so manly and straight-forward « 

they had done. He was bound to achnow- 
ledge this, because there was 10 questio 

of such paramount importance as that of 


ations that 
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Reform, and he felt that the Ministers had 
fully redeemed their pledges on this sub- 
ject. He gave them this credit the more 
readily, because they had not, in his opi- 
nion, fulfilled their pledges on the two 
other subjects of economy and _ retrench- 


Adjourned 


{Marcu 2} 


ment, which, however, as compared to | 


reform, 
changes in the representation of the coun- 
try must be attended with difficulty ;— 


how much more, then, a change like this, 
which was so extensive that f 


vere absolutely nothing. Any | 


it was from | 


the worst scheme of representation almost | 


tothe best? Whilst the plans of the noble 
Lord were vet undeveloped, it had strack 
him that they would prove defective; but 


when they contemplated such changes as 


must meet, he was happy tosay, the public 
expectations, he must add, that the Minis- 
ters had done wisely in avoiding to encuim- 
ber the great measure of reform which 
they recommended, with questions which 
in themselves involved separate 
tinct considerations, and which might be 
brought forward at any future period, = It 
was, therefore, his opinion, that the consi- 
derations respecting the adoption of the 
Ballot had been wisely deferred until the 
effect of the changes which were contem- 


vd al 
and als- 


plated by the present measure was tried. | 


There might be some objections taken to 
separate parts of that measure; but, on the 
whole, the alterations it proposed promised 
to be productive of so much good, not 
only to the people of England, but also to 
the Crown and to the Aristocracy of this 
country,—that he, for one, would not, for 
any subordinate considerations, stand in 
the way, or throw any impediments in the 
path of Ministers with regard to its adop- 
tion, \ 
be thrown out in the course of the D 
which was now about to 
might be advantageously adopted, he 
thought that Ministers would act wisely in 
availing themselves of those suggestions, 
in order that they might bring the plan of 
Reform to as great a degree of perfection 
as was possible. He had the pleasnre 
to state to the House, that all the persons 
with whom he had conversed that day on 
the subject of Reform, had expressed their 
entire satisfaction in the plan which the 
noble Lord had propounded to the House. 
In his opinion, and in theirs, the Ministers 
had acted with perfect wisdom in meeting, 
as they had done, the rising wishes of the 
country, avoiding the risks, by proposing 
to effect changes legally and properly, 





ensue, which 


Should, however, any sugcestions | 








Debate. 


which had been incurred on former occas 


Pe on aes . 2 4 + } . 
sions, by refusing to listen to the expres- 
ae 3 : 1.1 ety - Sat 
sion of the public wish. On this ground 
1 ae be 4 
he was disposed to give his most c¢ i 
support to the measure and although 
many of the Reformers of England would 
" ! , . 
pro ibly feel disap oO1nte L and would 
. ° . al . Ce . 
think that ill quali Ll Is for yot oO 
> 
: 
wel o high, and that some other prin- 
° ! ! + ] 4 - 
ciple ought to be adopted in that respect, 
! ! a ) 
tui there was too much l ise 1 i 
Ryiijel ity not ti 
brilisn community not at once to see the 
; SE ee ORY Peet Teen ope : 
Vasi portion Ot COOU Walcil W iv oy i- 
ed by the me isure, an }notto concur In its 
adoption, when such manifold advantages 
i : 
. 
must necessarily accrue to the v hole com- 
Ss } 
he IOuId 
an | were 
n it than 





n ind the low, 
who were, as experience had amply shown, 
always the greatest sutlerers in violent and 
abrupt changes. ‘The bases upon which 
the Reform was to be effected were those 
of population and prop rly ; i y might 


n extended to the pavers of taxe 


of civil offices, but it wou!d 


have be 
and the holders 
ficult to combine all these four qua- 
lifications, and in selecting those 
the four, he thought the Government had 


done that which was most likely to meet 


be dif 


. 
two of 


the general appr bation of the country. 
He did hot. say that thes: yr] } ‘iples were 


i 
not open to objection, but th combined 


in his opinion, more advantages than could 


be obtained by settling the qualifications 

in any other manner. The two speeches 

that he had heard last night, on the si 

of the House where he stood, appeared to 

him to be directed azainst any kind of 

Reform whatsoever: but he would put it 
| to the House, as well as to the corn 


whether the vy were 
preserve the Government of the 
Reform. A noble 


L. Gower) below him ha 


Without any 
pai ited in glowing colours the prosperity 
of Scotland, and had said, that if one of 
the old Scotch Reformers could rise from 
his grave, and witness the prosperity of 
his country, he would be more than satis- 
fied, The noble Lord who 
the measure and opposed Reform, thus 
left the House to suppose, that th 
perity of Scotland had arisen from a limit 
aud corrupt state of representation. 
admitted, that since the period to which 
the noble Lord alluded, Scotland had 
risen to a greater pitch of prosperity than 
2P2 


mrip rmNe 
conagenmne d 
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any other country in Europe; but then no 
one could mistake to what this was owing: 
it was owing to the Union of Scotland 
with England, and to its participation in 
the commerce of a more wealthy and farther 
advanced country. He would tell the 
noble Lord, however, that the improve- 
ment would have been greater, and that 
there would have been more content, and 
more satisfaction, as well as more pros- 
perity, among the people of Scotland, if 
they had hada different system of represent- 
ation. Less than 3,000 individuals had 
hitherto elected all the Members for Scot- 
land; and the present proposal of the 
Government was, to increase those 3,000 
to 60,000. Thus there would be a sym- 
pathy between the governors and the go- 
verned, and the people and their rulers 
would co-operate together in harmony to 
advance every measure for the public 
good, The noble Lord was the first person 





whom he had ever heard say, that the state | 


of representation in Scotland ought to re- 
main unchanged; and as to what the 
noble Lord had said about the system 
working well, if that were true, how had 
it happened that the people of Scotland 
had risen up in arms and crowded the 
Table of that House with petitions for a 
change in the system of representation ? 
But to return to the plan of the Ministers 
generally. He would not detain the House 
by going into the details of that plan, but 
content himself with one or two observa- 
tions. 
curred in what had fallen from the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) opposite, as to 
the propriety of reducing the number of the 
Members of that House. He should have 
been glad to reduce the number by another 
100, for he was sure that 500 were enough 
to constitute any deliberativeasseimbly, and 


| 
f 


In the first place, he perfectly con- | 
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had been made to the changes which they 
had lately witnessed upon the Continent; 
but to what were those changes to be at- 
tributed but to not attending in time to 
the desires of the people? The demands 
of the people would force themselves upon 
the attention of their rulers. He did not 
allude to physical force, for that was not 
requisite, nor was he afraid of it, since he 
was sure, that the influence of public opi- 
nion must prevail, and effect all that was 


necessary, without appealing to the aid of 


physical force. He would call upon those 
who were anxious for a’ beneficial change 
in the representation of the people of this 
country to support the change proposed 
by the noble Lord, and he would caution 
all men, there and elsewhere, against set- 
ting themselves up against the salutary 
and timely Reform which the plan of the 
noble Lord was calculated to effect. Let 
them who were inclined to do so consider 
the consequences which must attend the 
putting off Reform, before they attempted 
to thwart or oppose the Government on 
this momentous eccasion. He called upon 
every man who valued the peace of the 
country, and who was desirous to promote 
the interests of the people of this empire, 
to consider the absolute necessity which 
there was for supporting the Government 
in carrying through a measure which in- 
troduced the most important alterations 
ever made in the state of our represent- 
ation, and which was calculated to effect 
the greatest possible good for the country 
at large. He entreated hon. Members 
to take these measures into their most 
serious consideration, and he was confident 
that they would arrive at the same con- 


| clusions to which he had come upon this 


subject. 


he hoped, therefore, that by some future | 


Reform, the reduction might be carried 
further. 
to like to be told that that House, as at 
present constituted, did not possess the 
confidence of the people: but wien he 


Hon. Gentlemen did not seem | 


asked himself the question—‘‘ Does this | 
| hon. Member, having been called upon by 
| the Speaker, proceeded to observe, that 
he did not rise to answer the speech of 


House possess the confidence of the peo- 
ple ?”—and when he looked to the peti- 
tions on the Table for an answer, he found 
but one answer from them all, and that 
was ** No.” Was it not wise, then, to 
meet the demands of the community, and 
prevent the mischiefs which must ultimate- 
ly result from persisting in turning a deaf 


| speech gave him great satisfaction. : 
ear to the voice of the people? Allusions | hon. member for Middlesex talked ol 


Having said so much, he should 
not trespass further upon the time of the 
House, but he could not sit down with- 
out repeating his determination to give 
his cordial assistance and hearty support 
to his Majesty’s Government upon this 
occasion, 

Mr. J. V. Shelley and several other 
Members rose at the same moment. The 


the hon. member for Middlesex. Hecon- 
fessed, however, that, although decidedly 

’ > ’ ; ° 
opposed to the measure of Reform pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
é rreat The 
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future Reforms, and the House had his | 
authority that the present measure, com- 
would not set the | 


prehensive as it was, 
question at rest. He rose, however, he 
repeated, not to reply to the hon. member 
for Middlesex, but because he felt that he 
should be doing injustice to himself if he 
gave a silent vote. ‘The vital importance 
of the subject which had been introduced 
by the noble Lord—its importance, not 
only to the House, but to the country, who 
waited for the result of their decision with 
breathless anxiety—might, perhaps, be 
considered a sufficient reason for every 
Member desiring to express his sentiments 
onit. Those who considered the proposed 
measure as the prelude to future anarchy 
and misery, and those who considered it 
as the best means of averting ail those 
misfortunes which it was desirable for a 
nation to avoid, however they differed in 
opinion, must agree that the decision of 
that House on this question was looked 
to by Great Britain—and he might say by 
all Europe—with the utmost anxiety. 
For his own part, he stood peculiarly 
situated with regard to this question. He 
represented oneof those boroughs (Gatton) 
which had been particularly alluded to by the 
noble Lord. He assured the House, how- 
ever, that his vote on this oceasion should 
be given without any reference whatever 
to any such considerations. 
of decided opposition to the measure pro- 
posed was founded on the conviction that 
it would lead to the utter subversion of 
order and good government. He could 
assure the House, that such were his con- | 
scientious feelings, and that he should not 
suffer any other considerations to influenc: 
his vote. He should not have felt himself 
justified in taking up the time of the 
House on a subject connected in any de- 
gree with his personal interests. He had 
often heard it said in that House, that the 
Re spresenti itives of close, or, asthe noble 
Lord was pleased to call them ‘ rotten 
boroughs,” could not by any possible 
means give their free and unbiassed votes 
on any question. Now, he contended, 
that the only truly and thoroughly inde- 
pendent Members in that House were the 
Representatives of the close boroughs, 
He had not any intention of offering the 
slightest disres spect to those who repre- 
sented large manufacturing places or coun- 
ties, but he asserted, that they were all, 
in a certain degree, fettered by local in- 
terests and prejudices, whilst the Mem- | 
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bers for close boroughs, not being 
the necessity of deferring to the 
persons having local interests, considered 
themselves as the Representatives of the 
whole country, and we sarily purer, 
more unfettered, and more independent, 
than the Representative of a manufacturing 
district or of a county. The Members for 
boroughs, he contended, therefore, were 
more likely to consider any public ques 
tion according to its intrinsic 

to cive free and unfettered votes. But, if 
there were no other argument in favour of 
close b roughs , one mig found in the 
fact, that many of the most al light- 
ened, eloquent, and useful Members of 
that House, were 
the Members of close borou 
not notorious, 
nent men now lt 
whom the 
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fou nd enrolled amonesst 
ohs. Was it 

mi- 
n without 
rovernment could 
epresi ntatives of 


this, he 


that many of the most « 


1 the House—m«¢ 
business of 

were the 
borouchs ? 
would not by 
franchisement of any one of them. On 
this subject he might refer 
of an able and much Jar 
this 
» frequently alluded to, an ; had 


y 
\ 
) 
not go on, R 
Recolicetine 


Osa 
CiOs 


‘ oer — 
by his vote consent to the dis- 
4 ra | 
tO tne speech 
4 ? qc 
nented Statesman 


whose opinions on and other sub- 
jects W 
been aft n quoted before on mace Mr. 
The ability, the el , and 
that right hon. Gentleman 
respect even of those who 
political principles. 


Canning. yuenice 
the talent of 
ensurcd him the 
were opposed to his 


» 4 i re: <* 17 sf bd 
But the sentiments of Mr. Cannin he 


presumed, would be received with peculiar 
respect by some of the ri rht hon. Gentle- 
men who now occupied the Ministerial 
benches, and who had always acted with 


Pe eg } 1G ' 

tnat distinguished Statesman. in aspeech 
} 1° , © ‘ e i 1 
delivered by Mr. Canning, at Liverpool, 


in 1820, he made the foll 


HOWiDD ¢ rva- 
"yee ae oY, ‘ . } : ee] 
tions :— My lot is cast under t ritisn 
monarcny. U nder that Ihave Lived, undet 
hat ae es ; ri ra) } ee 
that [have seen my country flourish, under 


} . } . 
that [have seen it enjoy as great a share of 





prosperity, of happiness, and of clory, as, I 
believe, any modification of human society 
to be capable of be rus ings and Tam not 
prepared to sacrifice or to hazard the fruit 
of centuries of experience, of centuries of 
struggles, and of more than one century 
of liberty as perfect as ever bl l any 
country upon the earth, for visionary 
schemes of ideal P rectibili doubtful 
experiments even of possible improve- 
ment ta Th se were th words of Mr. 
jC anning, and, when the right hon. Gen- 


tlemen were reminded of them, it would 
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be for them to explain the problem, which | 
was beyond his solving, how they, the 
disciples of Mr. Canning, brought up in 
the school of that Statesman, and looking 
up to him as to their idol, not only sanc- 
tioned by their votes, but were the very 
people to bring forward this measure, in 
direct opposition to all the sentiments of 
Mr. Canning, and all the principles of his 
political life. It was certainty a most 
sweeping scheme which the Ministers had 
brought forward ; but yet he did not think 
they would be very much vexed and an- 
noyed, as many supposed, if that scheme 
should be defeated. They must excuse 
him if he thought, that though they were 
willing to redeem the pledge they had 
given upon taking office, yet now that 
they had become sensible of the difficulties 
of oftice, were they free again, they would 
not be likely to renew such a pledge, 
although they had used it as a coup de 
grace to overthrow the then declining Ad- 
elalétretion. He was convinced also, that 
many hon. Gentlemen believed that Mi- 
nisters, but for the pledge which had been | 
given, would not be willing to give their 
support or sanction to such a supposition | 
as that made by the noble Lord. He 
knew he should not be able to bring 
forward any new argument on this sub- 
ject, but he was anxious that it should 
not be supposed that he merely op- | 
posed the measure, because he repre- 
sented aclose borough. It was not because 
he stood there, as the noble Lord had 
stated, as the Representative of a green | 
mound,—or of three ditches—or of a 
beautiful green park, as the noble Lord | 
was pleased to designate it,—that he op- | 
posed the measure. He felt that it was | 
calculated to overturn all social order and 
good government, and it was in accord- | 
ance with that feeling that he should give | 
the proposition every op position in his 
power. If it were not presuming too 
much, he would address himself to those 
hon. Members engaged in trade or busi- 
ness of any kind, and ask them how the 
reasure would affect them ? How would 
it affect those whose business and profes- 
sions obliged them to reside constantly in 
the metr polis ? He was satisfied that, if 
the proposed measure was passed into a 
law, no one but those having a local inter- 
est, none but persons having means, and 
opportunity, and time to cultivate an in- 
timacy with the voters in some district of 





| 
} 
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seat in that House. The lawyer, and the 
banker, and the merchant, therefore, must 
bid farewell to those walls for ever. In his 
opinion, no Government could last for 
six months, with such a system of repre- 
sentation. The affairs of the country 
would be neglected, and in a short time 
they would arrive at that climax of confu- 
sion, the ne plus ultra of Radical Reform, 
Universal Suffrage, and no doubt, he 
might add, Vote by Ballot. For the 
benefit of those residing in the metropolis, 
however, and as some compensation for 
the loss of the boroughs, the noble Lord 
proposed to give a certain number of 
additional Representatives to the capital. 
He extended his beneficence to St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields, St. Martin’s-lane, and the 
parish of Mary-le-bone — parts of the 
town which were fixed upon by the noble 
Lord on the ground of the respectability of 
the inhabitants, and which were in future 
to have the power of sending Represent- 
atives to that House. The noble Lord, 
however, did not mention the parish in 
which he (Mr. Shelley) lived. The noble 


Lord probably was not aware of it; but, 


as the borough which he represented was 
held up as the first that ought to be dis- 
franchised, would only have been fai 
that the parish in which he lived should 
have a Representative. If that parish had 
come within the sphere of the noble Lord’s 
benevolence, and was to be entitled to 
return a Representative, he had no reason 
to think that he should be elected for it; 
but at all events he might have a chance. 
He had the honour to reside in the parish 
of St. George, and he did not know why 
that parish should not be represented as 
as well as the parish of Mary-le-bone. 
[Mr. Lamb said, that St. George was in 
Westminster.] St. George’s might be in 
Westminster, but why should it not have 
a Representative of its own, as well as St 
Giles’s, or St. Martin’s, or Finsbury, or 
any of the other districts to which the 
noble Lord intended to give the fran- 
chise ? He would not trespass further on 
the attention of the House. He merely 
rose to prevent the imputation which 
might fall upon him if he had given a 
silent vote. He was decidedly opposed 
to the proposition of the noble Lord ; and 
he hoped, from the bottom of his heart, 
that so bad a measure, so revolutionary 4 
measure, and, he might add, so Radical a 
measure, would meet with decided repro- 
bation from that House, 





the country, could ever hope to obtain a 
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Mr. C. B. Wall assured the House, 


Adjourned 


that he should not trespass long on its} 
| had been gained | 


attention. He was glad to observe, that 
the speech just made by the hon. member 
for Gatton was received by a part of the 
House as he thought it deserved ; 
was sorry to see itreceived in a very differ- 
ent manner by another part of the House. 
It was not because the hon. Member re- 
presented a borough that his speech should 
be received without that deference which 
ought to be paid to the sentiments of every 
individual upon such a subject. He (Mr. 
B. Wall) did not know how any observa- 
tions would be received from him, as he 
was a Member for one of the boroughs 
(Guildford) which, if the measure before 
the House was adopted, would only be 
permitted to send one Member to Parlia- 
ment. 
the half-pure boroughs, therefore, which 
it was proposed should have some share in 
the representation, yet, as he was to be 
considered as only half'a man, he was ap- 
prehensive that he was only entitled to a 
small portion of attention fromthat House. 
He felt emboldened, however, as an inde- 


pendent Member of Parliament, to state | 


his sentiments on this absorbing question, 
because he felt its importance to be so 
great, that he could not give 
confidence on th 
on other occasions. 


On such a subject he 


could not make any man the keeper of his | 


conscience—nor did he think that any 


man could with propriety on a subject of | 
such vast importance pin his faith upon | 
He con- | 


| Enolane 


the judgment of any other man. 
fessed he looked with distrust and suspi- 
cion on any measure proposed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and he should state 
the reasons. He must beg leave to call 
attention to the fact, that althouch they 
were unanimous on this subject now, that 
unanimity had only occurred at the 
eleventh hour. If they had been told 
that the measure was brought forward 
with doubt and fear, and trembling and 
anxiety, . 
man who had property or intelligence i in 


the kingdom, he should have been more | 
But | 
| ject, 


dispose .d to receive it fav ourably. 
he must be allowed to remind the noble 
Lord who brought forward the measure, 
and of whom, though he might differ with 
him on any subject, he must always speak 


with respect and regard, that he had made | 


nosuch declarations. He might be allow- 
ed, also, to remind the House how the 
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| unanimity of his Majesty’s Minist 


| from their principles as in¢ dividuals. 
but he | 


Though he represented one of 


a vote of | 
at, as he had often done | 


his Maje sty’s Ministers dar 


as it must be regarded by every 
the greatest respect, pe not yet 
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about. Their 
by concession and con- 


been brought 


oy 
ciliation, and not without some deviation 
Wi ven 
the Cabinet met to discuss this question, 
he had no doubt that one no! 
““Teive up Vote by Ballot ;” anoth 
Lord said, ‘ Then I give up the close 
boroughs ;” and a right hon. Gentleman, 
not to be outdone, said, 1, I shall 
the Scotch counties.” In this 
way the present measure was dec 
upon, and the unanimity of his May 


Ministers concerning it re d lim 
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Oh thes 
subject. He believed it was Puff, in 
Critic, who observed, ** When thevd 
on the stage their unanimity 
He admitted, that th 
tion brought forward with sue 
as the present; it v rht forward 
advantages which were almost unc 


tional. To one of those 
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is wonderful.” 
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to say, before that House, and before all 
England, that there never was so glaring 
a discrepancy as that which existed be- 
tween the measure proposed, and the 
views of the petitioners, upon which it was 
pretended that measure was founded and 
justified. He thought, that in discussing 
this question too little stress had been 
Jaid upon the tone and temper of that 
House, as contrasted with what prevailed 
in it in former periods. He wished to ask 
whether this was the age of misrule ? whe- 
ther any man of common sense would 
sav, that at this time they were too apt to 
defer to authority? Ought any man to 
say, that a political Reform in Parliament 
was necessary, because Parliament was 
too subservient to Ministers? Was it 
not notorious that Parliament was strong, 
and that the Government was weak ? 
Was there ever a period when the omni- 
potence of the people was so universall 
acknowledged in Parliament? He reter- 
red, in corroboration of this statement, to 
the declarations of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir hk. Peel), and of the noble Lord 


ly 
Ly 





(Althorp), of whom he should always speak 
with respect ; though the noble Lord, as 
he conceived, had deserted his principles, 
now leaving him sitting at the Opposition 
side of the House, instead of sitting be- 
hind the noble Lord. He put it to every 
man who beard him, whether that House was 
now so constituted, that any Government 
could come down and be certain of a 
majority? He asked, whether the Mem- 
bers were not honest and diligent; whe- 
ther, upon looking to the legislative insti- 
tutions of other countries, either at present, 
or at any period of history, it was found that 
they possessed more independence with 
freedom, and less venality and corruption, 
than were to be found in the Legislature of 
this country. He asked with diflidence, as 
regarded those countries, with which he 
was not particularly well acquainted, 
whether there was any country in which 
property and talent were better represent- 
ed than in England? He believed it 
would be acknowledged by every man ac- 
quainted with the history of this country, 
that there was not so much venality in 
that House as there used to be; nor 
were there now so many placemen Mem- 
bers of the House as formerly, In 1783, 
when the first Earl of Liverpool wrote, he 
mentioned that there were fifty placemen 
holding seats in the House of Commons. 
Under the last Ministry there were thirty- 
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five Members of that House holding 
offices under the Crown; and he believed 
the number of such persons was now 
smaller than it had ever been. In fact, 
he believed there was now a difficulty in 
getting up a grievance on this subject. 
lt required the microscopic eye of the hon. 
member for Middlesex to descry any abuse 
existing at present. If this picture was 
considered to be exaggerated, he might 
refer to the declaration of the right hon. 
member for Tamworth, (Sir Robert Peel) 
to show in what estimation the Govern- 
ment and that House held public opinion. 
The right hon. Baronet said on a late 
occasion, “‘ that he was quite sure no 
Government could go on in this country 
without popular opinion being with them.” 
As the right hon. Baronet might be con- 
sidered as an anti-Reform witness, how- 
ever, he would refer to the emphatic de- 
claration of the noble Lord, the member 
for Northamptonshire, (Lord Althorp,) that 
‘he thanked God the time was passed 
when the Government of this country 
could be carried on by patronage.” It 
was most extraordinary that, on this sub- 
ject, no one seemed anxious to state the 
extent to which he was willing to go. But 
it was most important that men should 
state how far they did go with those 
reforming principles, as they were called. 
He was desirous of referring to some ex- 
tracts from the Westminster Review and 
Examiner newspaper, for the purpose of 
shewing what were the opinions of Re- 
formers. Of those publications he wished 
to speak with respect, as he derived much 
information from them. He did not wish 
to call the attention of the Attorney and 
Solicitor General to those publications, 
with a view to any prosecution, but he 
wished the House to be put in possession 
of the opinions of the country, for he pre- 
sumed it would be conceded to him, that 
in deciding on this question, the House 
ought not only to know what the Govern- 
ment proposed, but what the country 
would be satisfied with. In speaking of 
the Ballot, there was the following passage 
in the Examiner ‘* The Ballot is the instru- 
ment that will break our bonds asunder, 
and dash to the dust all the foul powers 
of the Oligarchy. We must not omit to 
mention, that we observed this significant 
circumstance at the Middlesex Meeting, 
that fervent loyalty to the Throne was ex- 
pressed, together with the choice of 








civil war in preference to submission to 
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existing grievances.” And again—‘ Effi- 
cient Reform will turn the privileges of the 
Peers to dust and rottenness.” So much 
for the Exuminer. The extract which he 
would read from the Westminster Review 
was sharp and short :—‘* Anarchy is fear- 
ful, but it is a passage sharp and short ; 
while the misrule under which the nation 
has suffered every sort of injury, moral, 
political, and financial, is a chronic dis- 
ease, a continuous aflliction, spoiling the 
health, the temper, the spirit of the com- 
munity ; and should it come to the ques- 


Adjourned 


tion of passing through the fiery ordeal of 


anarchy, or supporting the system that 
threatens us with it, we speak the senti- 
ments of tens of thousands when we 
assert, that the crisis would be preferred 
to the maintenance of the Oligarchy in 


its accursed domination ;” and again—“The | 
| might have been reconciled in his old age 
,—but, as he lived in a district purely 


Aristocracy have had their long and disas- 
trous day; it isnow the time of the Demos. 


1e choice is momentous, Reform 1 ar- | 
The che mc tous, Reform in P 


liament, with the Ballot, and a National 


Guard, or the Aristocracy and Anarchy.” | 


He did not know whether these extracts 


would make the same impression on the | 


House as they had made on him. It was 


y 


fitting, however, that the House should 


be aware of the opinions which some per- 


sons out of doors entertained on the sub- | 


ject of Reform. ‘There were various 
classes of Reformers. As to the moderate 
Reformers, one scarcely knew what to say 
of them. 
asked what they objected to, they did not 
quite know. 


Perhaps he ought not to speak of them 


with disrespect, for it happened that he | 
was one of the moderate Reformers him- | 
A noble friend of his, now a Mem- | 
ber of the other House (Earl Dudley), | 


self, 


made a most effective and impressive 


speech in favour of moderate Reform, and 


though that speech was made in 1817, it 
had never been answered up to 1831. As 
a moderate Reformer, he would say, that 


the first object was, to get rid of the | 


measure which had been proposed. It was 


impossible that it should be carried. If | 
that measure were got rid of, however, | 


he should not be indisposed to consider 
whether something, far short of that, how- 
ever, might not be done. When one came 


to look into the present state of the Re- | 


presentation, it was impossible not to see 
that there was no system, It was made 
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| only, however, 


They dealt in generalities. If 


If asked what they wanted, | 
they could not quite tell, though they were | 
most ingenious and respectable persons. | 
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up of contradictory principles; and it 
might be said, as there was no system in 
the representation, so certainly there was 
no system in the proposed Reform. One 
of the principal objects of the proposed 


| measure appeared to be, to get rid of the 
| Corporations of England. 
| jected to what was brought forward as an 
| act of grace and favour being converted 
| into a measure of harshness and disfran- 


Now, he ob- 


chisement. The Corporations had a right 
to have their interests as well supported, 


| and as maturely considered, as the inter- 


ests of any other class. He was brought 
up to entertain great respect for Mayors 
and Aldermen, and he conceived it equal 
to talking of an equitable adjustment to 
think of throwing them overboard. Not 
were the Mayors and 
Aldermen to be thrown over—to that he 


agricultural, he had no certainty, that in 
a few years there would be any represent- 
ation at all. Population was in future to 
be the standard of representation, Cornwall 
had forty-two Members; it was proposed 
that it should have only twelve Mem- 
bers. Hampshire, the county in which 
he resided, was to have three boroughs 
disfranchised — Petersfield, Stockbridge, 
and Whitchurch. The compensation 
which that county was to receive was 
two additional county Members. As 
something was away, however, 
Portsmouth was to continue, which 
always returned two Whig Members, 
it happening to be a Whig Corpora- 
tion. An hon. relation of his was one of 
the Members, but, under the proposed 
plan, two of the junior Lords of the 
Admiralty would always represent Ports- 
mouth, whoever should happen to be 
Ministers. They had last night a de- 
scription of the Privy Councillors going in 
great state to divide the counties. It was 
to be feared, however, that their journeys 
would be most frequently to the North. 
The stream of population, with the manu- 
facturing skill and industry of the 
country, was flowing northwards, where 
there was abundance of coals, and where 
machinery could be advantageously 
brought into use. Hereafter, therefore, 


taken, 


| the representation of the country would 


be confined exclusively to the northern 
districts. Even now it was not proposed to 
give Dorsetshire an additional Member, 
and, in process of time, Hampshire and 
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Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire, and Surrey, | 
too, would be left without Representatives. 

As to the additional Members for London, 

that part of the plan had been so ably ad- 

verted to by the hon. member for Gatton, 

that he (Mr. Wall) had little to say on it. It 

was quite clear, however, that if two Mem- 

bers were given to Marylebone, in a short 

time Paddington would be clamorous and 

Hampstead factious for Representatives. 

Yet the noble Lord talked of this as the 

final settlement of the question. The, 
noble Lord could not wait even for a new 
census; and founded his Bill on what 
appeared to be an unjust principle; for 
if the noble Lord had taken the census of 
1800, where would Brighton and Chelten- | 
ham have been? Those towns had no| 
existence in 1800; but in the census on 
which the noble Lord proceeded, Brighton 
appeared to have 25,000 inhabitants, and 
Cheltenham 15,000. The noble Lord, 
however, was so eager for the final settle- 
ment of this question, that he would not 
wait for the new census; which was cer- 
tainly unjust to those towns which had 
increased much in population, since the 
Jast census. He did not wish to go into 
the question, whether the nomination 
boroughs had been the means of introduc- 
ing into that House the great and eminent 
men, who, from time to time, had enlight- 
ened it with their advice; but he would 
ask the noble Lord, if he had digested any 
plan for the return of those who held 
places in the Government, or if he thought 
they would be returned under the opera- 
tion of his measure ? Neither did he think 
that a reformed House of Commons, on 
the plan of the noble Lord, would be the 
best qualified for the discussion of difficult 
question. He knew not whether such a 
House would be the most capable of deal- 
ing with all the difficulties of the West- 
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democratic assembly. He wished to see the 
Constitution with its three Estates of King, 
Lords, and Commons; but he also wished 
to see the connection between aristocracy 
and democracy still subsisting in that 
House. It was curious to observe the infu- 
sion of popular feeling which had made its 
way into the House of Lords since its num- 
bers had been increased. It was obvious 
that, at the present day, it partook much of 
the character of a popular assembly. But, 
while the popular influence had_ in- 
creased, that of the Clergy had remained 


| stationary; and no doubt it would be a 


satisfaction to the hon. member for 
Middlesex to know, that, from the change 
which had taken place in the constitution 
of the House of Lords, a Bishop, at the 
present day, was only one-seventh part as 
dangerous as a Bishop at the commence- 
ment of the reign of George 3rd. In their 
reasonings upon this subject, they ought 
not to forget that Gatton and Old Sarum 
were not creations of yesterday, and that 
what the Examiner called the ‘foul oligar- 
chy” existed in old times, when the lan- 
guage which had lately been used with re- 
card to the transactions at Stamford and 
Newark, would not have been borne, thouzh 
it was probable such consideration would 
produce but little effect upon those who 
considered the accident of birth a misfor- 
tune, and a hereditary Peerage a curse, 
His opinions might not be popular in 
that House; but nothing could have in- 
duced him to give them utterance if he 
did not conscientiously believe that they 
were well founded. He was not one of 
those who considered the machinery of 
Reform of so much importance as some 
appeared to do. He would remind the 
House, that the spirit of Reform was 
abroad, and that all they had to do was, 
so to guide and control that spirit, as to 





India question, or with the niceties of free 
trade in corn, or with many others which 
were likely to come under discussion be- 
fore long. Upon the whole, he thought 
that some of the cities of refuge should be 
preserved. 


reformed House of Commons would have | 


passed the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
as the last Parliament had done, to its 
honour. It was not difficult to anticipate, 
too, that times might arise when it would 
be necessary for that House to resist a 
popular outcry in favour of war. But, in 
addition to all this, he would say that 
he did not wish o see that House a purely 


He also doubted whether a_ 





render it, as it ought to be, conducive to 
| the dignity of the Crown, the safety of 
| the national institutions, and the good of 
| the people. 
| Lord Viscount Newark, in replying to 
| one or two observations of the Gentleman 
who last addressed the House, said, that 
| he believed the official Members then in 
‘the House, would find no difficulty in 
retaining the seats which thev at present 
‘held. With respect to Cornwall, which 
| as the hon, Gentleman complained, was to 
| have only twelve Members in future, instead 
of the present forty-two, he was sure that 
the people of that shire did not feel them- 
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selves at all represented by the present 
Members, and that they were well satis- 
fied with the effectual Representation 
which they would have under the Bill of 
his noble friend. They would look with 
more satisfaction to the change in the 
quality of the Representation than they 
would have looked to an increase of the 
number of their Representatives; and 
they by no means considered themselves 
aggrieved by the diminution of that num- 
ber. He was far from participating in the 
satisfaction of the hon. member for Gat- 
ton, at the declaration of the hon. member 
for Middlesex. He was very sorry to hear 
that expression. Instead of hearing the hon. 
Member say that he considered the 
present measure only a stepping-stone to 
God knows what, in future, he had 
expected that he would be more than 
satisfied by the Bill. He had in his hand 
the speech of an hon. Member of that 
House, of zonsiderable influence, to whom 
he would not move particularly allude 
than to say, that the speech was delivered 
in July last, at the close of the last 
Session, indeed, on the last occasion when 
the House met ina Committee of Supply. 
The hon Member had then said, ** that he 
would take that opportunity of making a 
few remarks, which, if proper attention were 
paid to them, would be productive of the 
greatest advantage to the country. The 
great subject of complaint, the hon. Mem- 
ber had said, was the excessively burthen- 


some nature of taxation, and he would | 
venture to suggest to the country at large, | 
that the means of reducing it, would be | 


soon placed ounce more in its power. 
Upon analyzing the Constitution of that 
House, he had discovered that it was still 


in the power of the people of England, if 


they were true to themselves, to return a 
majority of Members independent not only 
of the borough-holders, but of Ministers 
themselves. The hon. Member then added, 
“that seventy-five out of the 100 Irish 
Members were really elected by the 
people, and which made a total of 369 
Members who might be compelled, if 
electors only performed their duty, to 
support every proposition for the public 
good.” The hon. Member had then ob- 
served, “that a great man (Mr. Pitt) had 
said, that it was utterly impossible for an 
honest man to sit in that House asa Minis- 
ter, but that he hoped that the day was gone 
by, and that it was no longer necessary 
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for a Minister to be a rogue.” * He (Lord 
Newark) doubted not that that would be 
considered a high authority to justify him 
in saying, that the people had no right to 
complain of malversation on the part of 
Ministers, when they themselves had the 
corrective in their hands, did they possess 
the virtue to exercise it. Though he fully 
concurred in the assertion that the people 
had the means of correction in their own 
hands, even in the present state of the 
Representation, yet he was decidedly fa- 
vourable to Reform; for the virtue of the 
people, however great, would not be at all 
the worse for the assistance which a regu- 
lar and well-ordered Representation would 
supply. ‘There could be very little doubt 
that the sympathy which formerly existed, 
and which at all times ought to exist, be- 
tween the people and their Representatives, 
had of late, and especially within the lasttwo 
years, been greatly diminished. Such being 
the fact, how could the Government and the 
Legislature look for that support which 
could alone be derived from the people, and 
which, in times so overcast as the present, 
became doubly important. Though, as 
he had stated, he was a warm and 
sincere friend to the measure of Reform, 
he was not so sanguine as to expect that 
it would all at once produce the effects 
which its more enthusiastic advocates anti- 
cipated. He did not suppose that at a 
moment’s warning it would put an end to 
all the corruption which had formed so 
extensive and so just a subject of com- 
plaint; for as long as two parties were 
found ready and willing to play at the 
'game of corruption, so long would it be 
lcontinued: but it was the vainest of all 
| possible expectations to imagine that a re- 
formed Parliament would not do more 
than anything else to abate the evil. At 
all events, what he would say was this, 
that the time had arrived when the Par- 
liament was bound to take the just com- 
plaints of the people into consideration ; 
when they were bound to admit that the 
people were not fairly represented in 
that House, and redress the grievance 
which was involved in the admission. He 
confessed that, for his own part, when he 
first heard the scheme of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he was not prepared for a mea- 
sure altogether so sweeping. He trusted 











* See Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. xxv, New Series, p. 1074. 
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that they might, in some respects, be in- 
duced to modify it; for the boroughs 


proposed to be disfranchised included | 


many which were not in the nomination of 


individuals. Nevertheless, if the matter 
came to the push, he would rather adopt the 
proposition of Ministers to disfranchise 
all those boroughs, on the one hand, than, 


on the other, to have no Reform at all. If 


he were reduced to that alternative, he 
should not hesitate to give the Bill of his 
noble friend all the advantage which could 
be derived from his humble support, even 
though not one letter of it should be 
altered. 

Lord Darlington said, that the details 
of the measure, as stated by the noble 
Lord opposite, were perfectly clear and in- 
telligible, and that statement had been 
made and supported in a manner highly 
creditable to his talents and reputation. 


It was impossible for a bad cause to have | 


had a better advocate. Nothine could 
possibly be added to the number, the force, 
or the value of the arguments which he 
had brought forward; but at the same 
time it was to be observed, that the noble 
Lord brought forward those arguments 
like an able counsel; he dwelt chiefly 
upon topics favourable to his own view of 
the subject, and only noticed those objec- 
tions to his plan which, he confidently 
believed, admitted of being fairly and 
conclusively answered. Though the noble 
Lord had treated the question as one 
which admitted of little being said on the 
side of it opposed to himself, yet it was 
nevertheless true, that much might be said 
on both sides; and, as an unprejudiced 
and independent Member of Parliament, 
he felt it to be his duty to give the question 
then before the House, his most attentive 
consideration—carefully to weigh the argu- 
ments on both sides, and adopt that which 
was most recommended by reason. It 
might be said, that he was himself one of 
the aggrieved parties, by the measure 
under consideration that night. Perfectly 
true; but did it thence follow that he was 
incompetent to form a right judgment 
upon the matter at issue? He shouid 
deem himself utterly unworthy of a seat 
in that House, were he capable of being 
influenced by such considerations. He 


should despise himself, were he guilty of | 
| relative to property would follow, and a 


allowing anything like party-spirit to have 
the slightest weight with him, in any vote 
which he might give in that House. He 
entertained the highest personal and pri- 
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vate respect for the noble Lord opposite, 
and for many of his political friends; he 
was, therefore, no party man; he never 
had evinced towards them a feeling of 
hostility at any period, neither should he 
on the present occasion. So far from 
thwarting any measure of the present Ad- 
ministration, he should adopt a totally 
opposite course ; but he must be allowed 
to say, with reference to this Reform ques- 
tion, that at every step he encountered 
barriers insurmountable. Hetrusted that, 
in laying before the House the considera- 
tions suggested to his mind by the question 
which the noble Lord opposite had brought 
under their consideration he should obtain 
that candid hearing, and that fairness and 


just allowance, to which every hon, Mem- 


ber was entitled. He had considered the 
matter most deeply and attentively —he 
had given it all the consideration in his 
power—he had arrived at no rash conclu- 
sion; and in coming to the cliscussion of 
it, he was influenced by no motives, ex- 
cept those which arose from an earnest 
desire to promote the welfare and the in- 
terest of the great body of the people. 
The question of Reform had now been 
agitated for more than half a century, but 
within the last two years, and more espe- 
cially within the last six months, it had 
become an object of paramount import- 
ance. He, of course, could not conceal 
from himself—neither could any hon. 
Member of that House shut his eyes to 
the fact, that the late revolutions in France 
and Belgium had considerable influence in 
producing this change in the public mind. 
It was also to be observed, that the ques- 
tion of Reform partook somewhat of 
mystery, for it might be nothing, and it 
might be everything. The principal per- 
sons who desired Reiorm were, he believed, 
the middle classes, who had been gradually 
growing up into power and wealth, and 
the very lowest classes, who were the mere 
tools in the hands of ambitious and de- 
signing men. They had been taught that 
Reform was to annihilate taxation; and 
they expected, by a change in the repre- 
sentation, to be elevated to opulence and 
power, and to wrest from the hand which 
had long and successfully wielded it, the 
sceptre of dominion. After they had set 
aside the constitutional laws, the laws 


general scramble and general confusion 
would be the result. He was ready to 
admit, that the representative system was 
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not quite perfect, but the country had, for 
a period of more than 150 years, enjoyed 
a degree of prosperity, under ex xisting in- 
stitutions, which was unparalleled at any 
antecedent period. He was still not so 
bigotted as those who thought that no 
concession ought to be made. On the 


{Marcn 2} 


contrary, he said, that new and respectable | 


classes of men were rising in society, that 
commercial wealth was increasing, and he 
certainly was of opinion, that 
every respectable class should have the 
means of making their wants and wishes 
known to the Legislature, by ?—_ ee 
atives of their own choosing, On this 


principle he admitted the necessity of 


giving Representatives to some of the large 
towns, though he felt some difficultv‘as to 
the best method of accomplishing that. 
The best plan seemed to be, that those 


each and | 
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sion, to persuade people in distress that 
they could derive any advantage from Re- 
form. For persons in distress, the best 
appeal would be, to the benevolent feelings 
of the upper classes. Finally, he could 
never agree with the supporters of the pro- 
posed Bill—he could never agree with 
those who sought to demolish the social 
structure, for the purpose of erecting their 
own temple in its stead. 
Lord Ebrington felt, that he should 

discharee the owed to his con- 
senting as he did the large 


duty he 


stitucuts, repre 
county of — if he did not request 
the indulgence of the House—an indul- 


sence to Which no claims of his own en- 


' titled him—while, on behalf of his consti- 


| jesty’ S 


which were called Rotten Boroughs should | 
be carefully observed, and when they could | 
be detected in any act of delinquency, | 


they should be deprived of their charter ; 
for that would be nothing more than their 
just deserts, and their franchise transferred 
to more thriving places. He certainly was 


one of those who thought, that as new in- | 


terests arose, manufacturing and other- 
wise, they ought to be represented in that 
House; but he could not, therefore, con- 
sent all at once to disfranchise so many 
boroughs, which was, in efiect, the con- 
fiscation of so much private property, 
without compensation tothe ow nucvot those 
boroughs. There were two points upon 
which he was prepared to insist—namely, 
the enfranchisement of the large towns, 
and the disfranchisement of certain bo- 
roughs, when their guilt deserved it, or if 
compensation were made to the owners of 
them; but so long as he had a sinew in 
his right arm, he would oppose the present 
sweeping measure of confiscation, as he 


{ 


| to influence the opinions of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


would oppose every approach to Universal | 


Suffrage, or Annual Parliaments. He 
confessed, that though so much opposed 
to the sentiments of the noble Lord, he 
rejoiced that that noble Lord had not ad- 
vocated the Ballot. He hoped he should 
never see the day, when any Minister of 
the Crown would sanction such a motion. 
There was one topic which he could not 


conclude without adverting to—namely, 
the frequent use which had been made of 
theoccasional distresses which afflicted the 
country, and which were inseparable from 
any state of society. Reform could relieve 
no distress. 


It was the most cruel delu- 





tuents and of himself, he returned thanks 
to the noble Lord op yposite, and to his Ma- 
Ministers-—to that united Cabinet 
which had deputed the noble Lord to pro- 
pose so important and so acceptable a 
measure; and to those thanks might he be 
permitted to add an humble expression of 
gratitude to their gracious master, who 
had given his sanction to a proposal so 
calculated to benefit his people. 

An hon. order. He 
conceived, that any allusions to the opinion 
of the Sovereign, with the view of in- 
fluencing the votes of hon. Members in 
that House, was clearly a breach of order. 
It was, there could not be a doubt on the 
subject, most unconstitutional to attempt 
Members of 
that House by any allusion to the senti- 
ments of the Sovereign. Ina word, he 
wished to know if it was orderly or con- 
stitutional for any hon. Member to attempt 
to influence the votes of that House by 
any introduction of the name of the So- 
vereign ? 

The S peaker, The hon. Member has 
asked, wanthe rit is constitutional in any 
Member to introduce the name of the So- 
vereign, with a view to bias the judgment 
of the House? In answerto the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have only to say, that if he be fully 
persuaded that the data on which he pro- 
ceeded is well-founded, in assuming that 
the name of the Sovereigu was introduced 
for the purposes of bias or intimidation, 
then there can be no doubt that nothing 
could be more disorderly than the intro- 
duction of that name into any debate or 
discussion in which this House could be 
engaged; but, at the time, if 
should appear that the name of the So- 
vereign was introduced merely for the pur- 


Member rose to 


same 
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pose of stating to the House, or rather 
reminding the House of what was well 
known—namely, that by the Constitution, 
Ministers were responsible for the mea- 
sures they proposed, and the Sovereign, 
possessing by his prerogative the power 
of changing his Ministers, the Constitution 
presumed that every act or measure of the 
Administration had, by the fact of their 
continuance in office, the sanction of the 
Sovereign. And it was not, therefore, dis- 
orderly to call the attention of the House to 
anything which, by the Constitution, the 
House, it was presumed, already knew. It 
was no communication respecting the sen- 
timents of the Sovereign, for it communi- 
cated nothing, if the Ministers of the 
Crown were acting constitutionally, which 
the House did not know before hand. 
Lord Ebrington resumed. He hoped 
that the hon. Member was now satisfied ; 
he trusted that the hon. Member was 





satisfied, that though what had been a | 


little inconsistent with the strict theory of 
order in that House, yet that it was not 
inconsistent with what had been the prac- 
tice of the House of late vears. Not only 
was it the practice of that House, but he 
could, from the other House of Parliament, 
produce authority of the very highest 
order, for an allusion as direct, perhaps 
more direct, and stronger than that which 
he had made to the sentiments of the So- 
vereign—an allusion which had been made 
in the course of a debate not many years 
ago. To return to the subject with which 
he had set out. He felt it to be his duty, 
on behalf of his constituents, and in his 
own name, to return thanks tn the most 
emphatic manner to the noble Lord, and 
to his Majesty’s Government, for the 
measure which had been proposed— 
they were thanks that would soon be re- 
echoed from every part of the country, if 
there should be time to present the peti- 
tions that would be forwarded expressive 
of those thanks. The deepest gratitude 
was due to the Government for the safe 
measure—safe, because it was efficient and 
full. With one exception, the hon. mem- 
bers who opposed the Bill of his noble 
friend had urged arguments which made 
against the principle of the measure alto- 
gether—that exception was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Guildford—and he must be allowed 
to say, that the line that hon. Member 
took was worthy of the structure he de- 
fended; that speech was able and elo- 
quent—full of ingenious and forcible rea- 
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soning. The hon. Member amused him- 
self with detailing supposed debates in the 
Cabinet on the subject which then occu- 
pied the attention of the House—debates 
which certainly never took place, and 
which, if they had taken place, never 
could have been known to him. He 
alluded to the violent ternper in which 
those supposed debates were carried on; 
and when he asked the House to reject 
the Bill, he gave, in his own speech, an 
illustration of the tone and temper in which 
it might be supposed that he thought the 
debates of that House ought to be carried 
on—a tone which was marked by a degree 
of asperity certainly not called for by any- 
thing which fell from the supporters of 
the measure. Referring to the arguments 
which had been used by hon. Members on 
the other side, he observed, that every 
one of them was opposed to the general 
principle of Reform; but, even as such, 
they were of small weight or value. It 
was no reason for continuing the franchise 
to Old Sarum, to say that it had been a 
decayed village 500 years ago—the ori- 
ginal grant was a gross abuse of power, 
for the purpose of enabling the Earl of 
Salisbury to send a hereditary Represent- 
ative into that House. Its continuance 
now was an insult and an injury to the 
whole people, and little compensation it 
would be to the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, Manchester, or Halifax, to be told 
that Old Sarum had been decayed and 
rotten since the middle of the thirteenth 
century, yet it had returned Members to 
that House with as ample a privilege as 
could be enjoyed by the most wealthy and 
respectable portions of the middle classes 
—those classes upon whom the present 
Bill proposed to confer more extended 
suffrages as the most fit to elect Repre- 
sentatives to sit in that House. He was 
proud to say, that he owed his seat to 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and other persons 
belonging to the middle classes; but he 
was nevertheless connected with the aris- 
tocracy, and he should be the last man in 
the world to desire to see that body over- 
thrown. He, however, apprehended no 
such result from the present measure, and 
he hailed with great satisfaction a Bill, the 
object of which was, to increase the in- 
fluence of the middle classes, and add to 
the respectability of the electors through- 
out the kingdom, particularly increasing 
in numbers that great class to whom he 
owed his seat. The noble Lord on the 
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bench behind him was apprehensive that 


the measure went too far. He had no 
such fear; he had been, he confessed it, 
for many years a moderate Reformer ; he 
was for paring off gradually a few at a 
time of the imperfections which had 
arisen upon the body of the Represent- 


ation, getting rid at intervals of some of 


the decayed and rotten boroughs; but he 
since had reason to change his opinions. 
Still he could admire the chivalry 
which had been displayed in the defence 
of Gatton and Old Sarum—a chivalry 
worthy of a better cause. As he had al- 
ready said, he had been for many years 
a moderate Reformer; but, on the most 
mature reflection, he had now arrived at 
the full persuasion, that if the principle 
were once conceded, the removal of one 
portion of the abuses existing would leave 
the remaining parts without defence. He, 
therefore, hailed with satisfaction a mea- 
sure which would give due weight to all 
the several portions of the constitutional 
body, and to every interest in the State; 
and he hoped, that when the Bill was 
passed, it would have the effect—as far as 
any human law could have such an effect, 
~-of conciliating the people of the empire; 
and of reviving, in a great degree, that 
sympathy and confidence which had once 
subsisted, and ought always to subsist, 
between the constituency and their Repre- 
sentatives. The sympathy which, he con- 
tended, ought to subsist between the peo- 
ple out of doors, and the Members of that 
House, had of late years been gradually 
declining; and, in his opinion, nothing 
would do more to revive it than the mea- 
sure of his noble friend, In saying thus 
much, he was desirous to be understood 
as not giving up those opinions which he 
before entertained respecting some of the 
details of the Bill, but he should consider 
himself as an enemy to Reform, and to 
those principles which he had always ad- 
vocated, if he were to suffer any difference 
of opinion he might entert«in as to details 
to interfere with his support of the measure 
itself. He, for one, was happy to give up 
his opinion as to the shortening of Par- 
liaments, and as to Vote by Ballot, in order 
to secure the success of a measure fraught 
with such immense benefits to the coun- 
try and to the people. He sincerely 
hoped, that no advocate for Reform would 
press forward measures which could have 
a tendency in any way to interfere with 
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convinced that the majority of his consti- 
tuents were favourable to the Vote by 
Ballot, but still he could fearlessly go to 
them, and say, that he had given up his 
Opinions in order to secure to his country 
the good which must inevitably result from 
this Bill. He did not wish to hold out 
any thing as a threat, but seeing, as he 
did, the feeling which pervaded the coun- 
try, he thought he should not be doing his 
duty if he did not inform the House what 
he believed would be the consequences if 
they were to reject the present measure. 
Such a step on the part of that House 
could not fail to widen the breach between 
the people out of doors and their Repre- 
sentatives within, and this to such an ex- 
tent that he dreaded even thecontemplation 
of it. The confidence of the country would 
be entirely withdrawn from the House, 
—[ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” from the Opposition 
benches|. Hon. Members opposite cried 
“No, no!” and such might be their opinion; 
but as an honest man he could assure the 
House, that he had not expressed one word 
beyond what he in his heart believed. 
Believing as he did, he put it to the House 
whether he should have performed his duty 
to the House or to the country if he had 
concealed his opinions. 

Lord Stormont said, that though he 
could not give the smallest support to the 
measure of the noble Lord, he was most 
anxious that leave should be given to bring 
in the Bill, in order that the House and 
the country might be enabled to form an 
opinion upon its merits. Then would be 
the real time for expressing a correct opi- 
nion on the curious measure which had 
been brought forward on the previous 
night. The present system of represent- 
ation had been in that House termed a 
farce; but he might in vain search every 
dictionary, lexicon, or book, to find a word 
calculated to describe the Motion of the 
noble Lord. The course of events, how- 
ever, in the present Session, had fortu- 
nately furnished him with an epithet; and 
he would therefore denominate it the 
Budget of Reform. The noble Lord had 
divided his opponents into two parties, 
and the one he had described as fools, the 
other as bigots: those, according to the 
noble Lord, were the fools who were armed 
with the Mambrino helmet of Annual Par- 
liaments and Universal Suffrage; and he 
(Lord Stormont) should certainly leave 
those hon. Gentlemen to fight their own 





the Bill before the House. He was well 


battle. For himself, he presumed that he 
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was to take credit for being one of the 
bigots; and last night he had certainly 
found himself in a curious position, for he 
had on each side of him a staunch Re- 
former, but he was much delighted on 
looking a little further to the right, where 
he saw the Achilles of Anti-Reform (Sir 
Charles Wetherell) to whom he should be 


proud to acknowledge himself the Pa- | 


troclus. There were three points with re- 


spect to the Motion of the noble Lord, on | 
which he wished to observe; first, as to | 


the manner in which it had been brought 
forward ; secondly, as to the time when it 
had been brought forward ; and thirdly, as 
to the provisions of the measure itself. 
In the first place, as to the manner in 
which it had been brought forward. 
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difference between those two words. The 
greatest caviller must own that the dif- 
ference was only the splitting of a hair; 
and when the noble Lord had used them, 
they had recalled to his mind a passage 
in a great Poet, so adapted to the present 
case, that he could hardly help believing 
that the prescient mind of that bard had 
dived into the obscurity of future time, 
and perceived that the day must come— 
alas! a most dreadful day for England— 
in which the Ministers would propose that 
dreadful measure which had been brought 
forward last night. The passage was in 
Coriolanus, and was an address to the 


' Senate on the influence which the com- 


The | 


noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer, had told them, shortly after the | 
Recess, that though this was to be a! 


Cabinet question, it was to be brought | 


forward, by a member of the Government 
indeed, but not by any Cabinet Minister ; 
which he supposed had been adopted that 
they might be able to say, when the measure 
was lost, that it had not been a Cabinet 
measure. But he was now coming to a 
matter of much greater importance—he 
meant that system of intimidation which 
had been used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. A most unconstitutional 
threat had been held out, that if they re- 
fused to adopt the measure which the Mi- 
nisters in their wisdom might think proper 
to bring forward, the Parliament should be 
dissolved. “Were such expressions as those 
to be tolerated from any Government, or 
from any set of individuals? In the name 
of his Majesty they had been intimidated 
over and over azain, though care had been 
taken, as the noble Lord (Ebrington) that 
night had done, just to keep within the 
bounds of order. No doubt, the name of 
his Majesty had great power over many 


individuals, but he trusted that that* power | 


did not extend to the House of Commons. 
But if any hon. Member had_ been so in- 
fluenced, let him tell him, that he was un- 
worthy of a seat in that House. He would 
admit that the noble Lord had most inge- 
niously brought forward his threats and 
intimidations, by telling the House of what 
he called the just demands of the people; 
and though the noble Lord had retracted 
what he had said on the speech of his hon. 
friend, the member for Oxford (Sir R. In- 
glis), and used the word “ redress,” he 
(Lord Stormont) would like to know the 











monalty of the country was supposed to 
have: — 
ae Let deeds express 

What’s like to be their words:—‘ We did 

request it ; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear, 
They gave us our demands.’ Thus we debase 
The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares, fears: which will in time break ope 
The locks o’ the Senate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles.” 
When the great bard wrote this, his 
prophetic mind must have whispered him 
that such a Motion as this would be one 
day made. And now with respect to th 
time when it had been brought forward. 
Was the present a period of peace or tran- 
quillity, at home or abroad, that the Go- 
vernment had thought proper to bring 
forward a measure like this, which, ac- 
cording to their own confession, threatened 
to disturb the tranquillity of the country ? 
When they saw the dreadful influence 
which threats abroad had had in this 
country—when they saw the flame of dis- 
cord spreading from the Southern counties 
to the East and to the West—when they 
saw the minds of men excited almost be- 
yond precedent, this, of all others, was 
the moment when Government had 
chosen to bring forward such a measure 





—this was the moment at which they 
called on the House for a_ cool 
and dispassionate decision—that they 


called on Members not to be influenced 
by any party consideration or feeling. 
He contended that the minds of many 
Members at that moment must be greatly 
agitated, for they had too many interests 
at stake not to be so. He wished to ask 
the noble Lord one question about this 
Bill, which he trusted would soon be be- 
fore the House, that they might examine 
all its details. On what principle did the 
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noble Lord assert that it was to restore 
the Constitution? The disfranchisement 
of an immense number of boroughs was 
to take place, and amongst others the 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present ( (Aldborough). Ue did not know 
that it was of any importance whether 
represented 1000 or 100 persons, but 
did know that Aldborough was now as 
large as ever it was. That boroug! 
happened, was surrounded with walls; 
the walls, indeed, had crumbled away, 
but their site still remained; and as thy 
place was as fully occu; ied now as it was 
formerly, it was evident that no alteration 
whatever in point of number could have 
taken place in the constituency of that 
place. It was the interests of that borough 
that he had been sent to support in Par- 
liament, and almost the first vote that 
he was called upon to give, was one 
that would pronounce civil death to his 
constituents. But according to the noble 
Lord’s statement, there were no less than 
168 Gentlemen who were called upon 
to do the same thing. He, however, 
thought there were not 168 Gentlemen 
to be found anywhere who would be ready 
tovote theirown damnation [loud laughter. | 
He knew that that was rather a stron’ 
phrase, but it was pretty near the truth for 
all that. They had, however, been told 
that they were to have a Reform in prin- 
ciple; and when, therefore, a popular Go- 
vernment—and, as some thouvht, a cle 
Government—had brought forward the 
measure, he should have thought that some 
principle would be proposed to extend to 
every part of the country. ‘The question, 
therefore, which he wished to ask the nol] 
Lord, if his measure was founded upon ie in- 
ciple, was, why he had left two m« mber 
Tavistock? WI] hy he had left two Mer m- 
bers for Knaresborough? There were 
other places that might be mentioned, 
an hon. Member near him said Calne, but 
it was alre vady admitted, that there \ was a 
deviation of principle, and that established 
the fact to which he wished to attra sis 
attention of the House, namely, that it was 
a measure to protect Whig boronghs,— 
not give to the people a full and fair repre- 
sentation, ‘This Bill, it appeare d, was the 
joint labour of the whole f amily that nt 
formed the Government, evi ry member of 
Which family was pledged to some par- 
ticular hobby. They ali had hobbies, and 
they had all shown how skilfully they 
could ride them. They rode them, per- 
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haps, in different ways, but at all events 
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with an equal share of briskness. The 
noble Lord (tl Chancellor of th I.x- 
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of Trade to make its funeral tor 
This, then, was the 1 Cabi- 
net! This was the C ( hat } 
so sweetly shown its harmony and una 
nimitv on the Suear Dut , wil } he 
Gentlemen on the back bench had been 
so doubtful which way they should ) 
vote, that they had been glad to make the 


excuse Of going to dinner, for jumping up 
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the people of Scotland preferred peace to 
revolution; they wanted to have their 
ancient institutions preserved to them, and 
they wanted to be left alone. In short 
the y preferred their own 
founded on practice, to any the noble 
Lord could offer them founded on theory. 
These were his sentiments; and it was 
vith these sentiments that he called on all 
hon. Gentlemen to allow this Bill to go 
forth to the country. Let it be sent to 
them with its true bearings, and with the 
| 


institutions, 


debatesonthisocecasion. Let 
arguments on that side of the House, and 
on the other side of the House; for what 
he wished was, that an impartial course 
should be taken. He was not one of those 
who were opposed to a measure of Reform, 
merely because it was ameasure of Reform; 
but when he compared the noble Lord’s 
present Motion with what had been brought 
forward year after year, he could not help 
thinking, that if he understood his plan 
rightly, Reform would be revolution, 
session would be spoliation, and, sooner or 
later, religion would become atheism. 

Sir John Walsh wished to give the noble 
Lord his tribute of praise for the manner 
in which he had brought forward his 
measure. The manner in which he had 
stated the plan was such as to put the 

Touse clearly in possession of all its de- 
tails, and at once to submit its principle in 
its fullest scope to their observation. The 
however, appeared to him not so 
orm of the existing Parliams nt, 


pos- 


measure, 
mucha Ref 


as an entirely new formation of the Go- | 


vernment of the country. He was aware 
of the talent possessed by the 
Ministry ; and it would not be impeaching 
when he said, that not even 
they would be able to estimate all the con- 
would follow upon the 
carrying of this measure—they could not 
estimate what would be the change to the 
whole government and_ state of the 
country in a very brief period. The 
first objection which struck him as to the 
measure was, that it contained an abortive 
attempt to set up two principles, both of 
which appeared to him to be erroneous. 
The first was that of reverting to the early 
period of our history—to a period when he 
, In fact, this country 


presen 
their talents, 


sequences that 


could not think that 


enjoyed any of those blessings which in } 


the course of time its industry and in- 


dependence had obtained. When _ the 
noble Lord referred to the reign of 
Edward Ist, and in the year 1831 wished 
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to copy the rules adopted by an arbitrary 
Monarch in a remote age, he could not 
conceive that those rules could be go 
modified as to suit the country as it at 
present existed. It was well known 
that in those periods the Commons were 
thoucht so little of in the State, as the in- 
terpreters of the will or the interests of the 
nation, that, in the first instance, it was 
supposed that that House was separate 
from the other, because the Peers disdain- 
ed to hold communication with a body of 
men so inferior in station. The other 
which he thought erroneous was 
that of rendering the Representation 
co- xtensive with property ; for property in 
itself was so vague a term, that, after 
all, they must resort to the question of 





expedi iency ; and the only questio n was, 
whether the 101. qualification which wa 
proposed, was as likely to give honest and 
independent electors as the present quali- 
fication. The noble Lord had referred to 
three grievances under which the people 
suffered from the present system of Repre- 
sentation. But he (Sir J. Walsh) was 
surprised, that as the noble Lord had 
paid so much attention to the wants of the 
middle orders, he had not perceived that 
all their petitions had stated another 
grievance, viz. that they had associated 
Retrenchment with set These two 
appea red to them like the Siamese ems, 
ast exactly the same, yet so closely united 

that in the minds “of the public it was 
difficult to disunite them. He could un- 
that in the present situation of 





| derstand, 
| the Ministers they had not resorted so muc 


to that areument asthey might have done, 


but only patronage, he could 
Government must have 


taxation, 
conceive that the 
felt great difficulty in this part of the 
| question when, it found the people praying 
for these two thives united. If the re- 
ijtrenchment demanded was unadvisable, 
| in his gga the Reform was so likewise, 
for either retrenehment should be co- 
| existent with Reform, or, getting Reform, 
| that retrenchment would follow which 
i would sacrifice the best interests of the 
| country. 


| for they probably felt, as Ministers, that 
ithe retrenchment which was supposed to 
| be so practicable, would, if pushed to too 
| great a length, be subversive of the inter- 
}ests of the country; and as the noble 
| Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
| had stated in his place, that after the fu! I 
'est investigation they could not reduce 


When the noble Lord brought 
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forward this Motion, he stated, that he was 
desirous of bringing forward a Motion so 
complete that it s! hould satisf y the wants 
of the people. Now he (Sir J. 
could not help thinking, 


Adjourned 
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| listening to any cla 


? | 

lamour which was sup- 
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ii 


| posed to exist. 
| thus far to make ar 
the 
liberty of 


sure of 


which did not produce the concomitant of | 


retrenchment would not satisfy those 
pectations which the people had—or 
rather which ' 
dulge. For himse 
sued a different mode of sati 
people. Heshou!d have thought that he 
could best have satisfied the pec 7" 
satisfying, in the first place, themsclves of 
the reason and of the 
proposed. He coul 
that by giving way to the fluctuati 
popular opinion, they we fol! 
something which they could never be : 
to overtake. here was in 
a great fund of good sterling 
great fund of good feeling and indulzence 
towards those who conscientiously per- 
formed their duties 
not be displeased with any Member who 
conscientiously gave his vote on this oc- 
casion according to the dictates of his own 
feelings. Such was his — 
people, and of the best mode of satisf ying 
them. Numbers had been talked of as 
influencing this question, but if that 
to be taken into consideration, 
another body, most numerous, which, 
though unrepresented, had been committed 
to their charge—a body 
voice, but the still small 
Members’ own breasts 
descendants of the pres 
they were bound to have th e most 
consideration. ‘This 
course, referrable to those hon. 
men only suffered thems 
be swayed by what they conceived 
the opinions out of doors: while, to those 
who really thought that Reform was 
cessary, these observations would 
ply. Let them take the instance of 
who was sitting on the | life of a man, with 
the supposition that there was a popular 
clamour without for hi s acquittal 
demnation. In such a ease, the 
would not be justified in listening to that 
popular clamour. He valued human life 
as much as any one could do; bunt, 


ave 


If, he should h 
fying o 
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at the 
same time, he could not put the life of on elizht the 


man in competition with the fate and des- | 
tiny of a whole country; and he therefore 
said that they were bound to decide on the 
inherent merits of this measure, without 


fect concord which aownile among 


e name of reformers 0 


pe 
who deserve th 
House, and I trust that I wae cons 


as an omen of the concord which will 
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vail among reformers throughout the coun- 
try. J will not, Sir,at present express any 
opinion as to the details of the Bill; but 
having during the last twenty-four hours, 
given the most diligent consideration to 
its general princi] iples, I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it a wise, noble, and com- 
prehensive measure, skilfully framed for 
the healing of great distempers, for the se- 
curing at once of the public liberties and 
of the public repose, and for the recon- 
ciling and knitting together of all the 
orders of the State. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Walsh) who has just sat down 
has told us, that the Ministers have 
attempted to unite two inconsistent prin- 
ciples i in one abortive measure. Hethinks, 
if I understand him rightly, that they 
ought either to leave the representative 
system such as it is, or to make it sym- 
metrical. I think, Sir, that they would 
have acted unwisely if they had taken 
either of these courses, Their principle is 
plain, rational, and en. It is this, 
—to admit the middle class to a large and 
direct share in the Representation, without 
any violent 
our country [hear!] I understand those 
cheers—-but surely the Gentlemen who 
utter them will allow, that the change 
made in our institutions by this measure ts 
far less violent than that which, ace« 
to the hon. Baronet, ought to be made 


if we make any Reformat all. I praise 


shock to the institutions of 


rding 
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the Ministers for not attempting, under | 


sentation uniform—lI praise them for not 
old distinction between the 
» counties, —for not assigning 
Members to according to the 
American practice, by ‘th e Rule of Three. 
They have done all that was necessary for 
the removing of a great practical evil, and 
no more than was necessary. 
this, Sir, 
my opinion on no general theory of go- 


effacing the 
towns and the 
distric 1, 


consider 


as a practical question. I rest 


vernment—I distrust all general theories of 


government. I will not positively say, that 
there i is any form of polity which may not, 
under some conceiv: able ¢ circumstances, be 
the best possible. I believe that there are 
societies in which every man may safely 
be admitted to vote [hear!]. Gentlemen 
may cheer, but such is my opinion. Isay, 
Sir, that there are countries in which the 
condition of the labouring classes is such 
that they may safely be intrusted with the 
right of electing Members of the Legisla- 
If the labourers of England were in 


ture. 





;;on the lower 
; are not, 


e . ° | 
existing circumstances, tomake the Repre- | produce on the 
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that state in which I, from my soul, wish 
to see them,—if employ ment were ahravre 
plentiful, wages always high, food always 
cheap,—if a large family were considered 
not as an encumbrance, but asa blessing— 
the principal objections to Universal Suif- 


rage would, I think, be removed. Uni- 


| versal Suffrage exists in the United States 


without producing any very frightful con- 
sequences ; and I do not believe, that the 
people of those Stat 
the world, are in any good quality na- 
turally superior to our own country- 
men. But, unhappily, the lower orders 
in England, and in all old countries, 
are occasionally in a state of great 
tress. Some of the causes of this dis- 
tress are, I fear, beyond the control 
of the Government. We know what effect 
distress produces, even on people more 
intelligent than the great body of the 
labouring classes can possibly be. We 
know that it makes even wise men irritable, 
unreasonable, and credulous—eager for 
immediate relief—heedless of remote 
consequences. There is no quackery in 
medicine, religion, or politics, which may 
not impose even on a powerful mind, 
when that mind has been disordered by 
pain or fear. It is therefore no reflection 
orders of Englishmen, who 
and who cannot in the nature of 
things be highly educated, to say that 
distress produces on them its natural 
those effects which it would 
Americans, or on any 
people,—that it blunts — their 
that it inflames their passions, 


dis- 


effects, 


other 
judgment, 


‘that it makes them prone to believe those 


' labouring classes themselves, 


Every argument, Sir, 





who flatter them, and to distrust those who 
would serve them. For the sake, therefor 
of the whole society, for the sake of the 
I hold it to 
be clearly expedient, that in a country 
like this, the right of suffrave should 
depend on a_ pecuniary qualification. 
which would induce 
me to oppose Universal Suffrage, induces 
me to support the measure which is now 
before us. I oppose Universal Suffrage, 
because I think that it would produce a 
destructive revolution, I support this 
measure, because I am sure that it is our 
best security against a revolution. The 
noble Paymaster of the Forces hint | 
delicately indeed and remotely, at this 
subject. ’ He spoke of the danger of 
disappointing the expectations of the 
nation; and for this he was charged with 





‘s, or of any part of 
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threatening the House. Sir, in the year | 
1817, the late Lord Londonderry propose d| 
a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
On that occasion he told the House, that,} 1 
unless the measures which he recommend- 
ed were adopted, the public peace could 
not be preserved. Was he accused of 
threatening the House? Again, in the 
year 1819, he brought in the bills known 
by the name of the Six Acts. He then 
told the House, that, unless the executive 
power were reiaionced, all the institutions 
of the country would be overturned by 
popular violence. Was he thea accused 
of threatening the House? Will any 
Gentleman say, that it is parliamentary 
and decorous to urge the danger 
from popular discontent as an argument 
for severity; but that it is unparliament- 
ary and indecorous to urge that same 
danger as an argument for conciliatory 
measures? J, Sir, do entertain great ap- 
prehension for the fate of my country. | 
do in my conscience believe, that unless 
this measure, or some similar measure, be 
speedily adopted, great and terrible cala- 
mities will befal Entertaining this | 


arising 





us. 
opinion, I think myself bound to state it, 
not as a threat, but as a reason, I sup- 
port this measure as a measure of Reform: | 
but I support it still more as a measure of | 
conservation. ‘That we may exclude those 
whom it is necessary to exclude, we must | 
admit those whom it may be safe to a 
At present we oppose the schemes of 
volutionists with only one half, with only 
one quarter of our proper force. We say 
and we say justly, that it is not by mere 
numbers, but by property and intelligence, 
that the nation ought to be governed. 
Yet, saying this, we exclude from all share | 
in the government vast masses of property 
and intelligence,—vast numbers of those 
who are most interested in preserving tran- | 
quillity, and who know best how to pre- | 
serve it. Wedomore. We drive over to | 
the side of revolution those whom we shut | 
out from power. Is this a time when the 
cause of Jaw and order can spare one of 
its natural allies? My noble friend, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, happily described 
the effect which some parts of our repre- 
sentative system would produce on the 
mind of a foreigner, who had heard much 
of our freedom and greatness. If, Sir, 1} 
wished to make such a foreigner clearly | 
understand what I consider as the great 
defects of our system, I would conduct 





him through that great city which lics to! gave Members to Aldborough when 
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the north of Great Russell-street and Ox- 
ford-street,—a_ city wie rior in size and 
in population to th of many 
ehty kingdoms ; and prob bly superior 
opulence, intellige nee, and general re- 
spectability, to any city in the world. 1 
oaeld conduct him through that. inter- 
minable succession of streets and squares, 
of well-built and well-fur- 
nished houses. I would 
the brilliancy of the 
of well-app yinted 
1 him round that 
whieh surround 
park. I would tell bien 
this district was far greater than that of 
whole kingdom o stland, at the 
the Union. And then on would tell his 
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give any more 
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prince 
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challeng 
better than itis. Sir, we 
not antiquaries. The question for us is, 
not whether the Constitution was better 
formerly, but whether we can make it 
better now. In fact the system 
was not in ancient times by any means so 
absurd as it is in onr 
Lord (Lord Stormont) has to-night 
us, that the town of Aldborough, 
he represents, was not larger 
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as small as it now is, those who would 
disfranchise it on account of its smallness 
have no right to say, that they are recur- 
ring to the original principle of our repre- 
sentative institutions. But does the noble 
Lord remember the change which has 
taken place in the country during the last 
five centuries’? Does he remember how 
much England has grown in population, 
while Aldborough has been standing still ? 
Does he consider, that in the time of 
Edward Ist this part of the island did 
not contain two millions of inhabitants 7 
It now contains nearly fourteen millions. 
A hamlet of the present day would have 
been a place of some importance in the 
time of our early Parliaments. Aldbo- 
rough may be absolutely as considerable a 
place as ever. But compared with the 
kingdom, it is much less considerable, by 
the noble Lord’s own showing, than wher 
it first elected burgesses. My hon. friend, 
the member for the University of Oxford, 
has collected numerous instances of the 
tyranny w hints the kings and nobl 
ciently exercised, both over this House, 
and over the electors. Jt is not _ 

that, in times when nothing was i 
sacred, the rights of the pe ople, and o 
the Representatives of the people, shoul 
not have been held sacred. 
ings which my hon. friend has mentioned, 
no more prove, that, by the ancient con- 
stitution of the realm, this Hien se oucht 
to be a tool of the king and of the aris- 
tocracy, than the Benevolences and the 
Ship-money prove their own legality; or 
than those unjustifiable arrests, which took 
place long after the ratification of the 
great Charter, and even after the Petition 
of Right, prove that the subject was not 
anciently entitled to his rere liberty 
We talk of the wisdom of ou 
—and in one respect at least they were 
wiser than we. ‘They legislated for their 
own times, They looked at the England 
which was before them. They did not 
think it necessary to give twice as many 
Members to York as they gave to London, 
because York had been the ec 
Britain in the time of Constantius Chlorus 
and they would have been amazed indeed 
if they had foreseen, that a city of more 
than a bundred thousand inhabitants would 
be leftw ithout Re ee sentatives in the nine- 
teenth century, merely because it stood on 
ground which, in the thirteenth century, 
had been occupicd by a few huts. They 
framed a representative system, which was 
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Ihe proceed- 
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not indeed without defects and irregulari- 
ties, but which was well adapted to the 
state of England in their time. But a 
great revolution took place. The cha- 
racter of the old corporations changed. 
New forms of property came into exist- 
nce. New portions of society rose into 
importance. ‘There were in our rural dis- 
tricts rich cultivators, who were not free- 
There were in our capital rich 
Towns 


holders. 
traders, who were not liverymen. 
shrank into villages. Villages swelled 
into cities larger than the London of the 
Plantagenets. Unhappily, while the natu- 
ral growth of society went on, the artiti- 
cial polity continued unchanged. The 
ancient form of the representation re- 
mained ; and precisely because the form 
remained; the spirit departed. ‘Then came 
that pressure almost to burstine—the new 
wine in the old bottles—the new people 
uncer the old institutions. It is now time 
for us to paya decent, a rational, a manly 
reverence to our ancestors —not by super- 
stitiousiy adhering to what they, under 
other circumstances, did, but by doing 
what they, in our circumstances, would 
have done. All history is full of revolu- 
tions, produced by causes similar to those 
which are now operating in England. A 
portion of the community which had been 
of no account, expunds and becomes 
strong. It demands a place in the system, 
suited, not to its former weakness, but to 
its present power. If this is granted, 

is well. If this is refused, then comes the 


strugele between the young energy of one 


class, and the ancient privileges of an- 


other. Such was the struggle between 
the Plebeians and the Patricians of Rome. 
Such was the struggle of the Italian allies 
for admission to the full rights of Roman 
citizens. Such was the struggle of oui 
North American coloniesagainstthe mother 
country. Such was the struggle which the 
Ticrs Etat of France maintained against 
the aristocracy of birth. Such was the 
strucgle which the Catholics of Ireland 


maintained against the aristocracy of 


creed. Such is the struggle which the 
free pe ople of colour in Jamaica are now 


maintaining against the aristocracy ot 


skin. Such, finally, is the struggle which 
the middle classes in England are main- 
taming against an aristocracy of mere 
loc -ality—against an aristocracy, the prin- 
ciple of which is to invest 100 drunken 
pot-wallopers in one place, or the owner 
of a ruined hovel in another, with powers 
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which are withheld from cities renowned 
to the furthest ends of the earth, for the 
marvels of their wealth and of their in- 
dustry. But these great cities, says my 
hon. friend, the member tor Oxford, 
virtually, though not directly represented. 
Are not the wishes of Manchester, he 
asks, as much consulted as those of any 
town which sends Members to Parliament ? 
Now, Sir, 1 do not understand Low a power 
whiak is salutary when exercised virtually, 
can be noxious when exercised directly. 
If the wishes of Manchester have as much 
weight with us, as they would have under 
a system which should give sent- 
atives to Manchester, how can there be any 


are 


Repre 


danger in giving Representatives to Man- 


chester? A virtual Representative is, I 
presume, a man who acts as a direct Re- 
presentative would act: for surely it would 
be absurd to say, that a man virtually 
presents the people ¢ 
chester, who is in the ra abit of 
when a man directly representing 


it 


~ 
= 


No, 
the 


savin 
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whom the boys in the street point at as 
walks along. Who wishes to alter 
titution of this 

people. It is natural that it sho 

The House of Commons is, 

of Mr. Burke, a cl 

not on the people, 

While that fl 
reason to fear that the King 
will oppress t! tag ople. But 
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that it is 
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people of property in Manchester would | hi 


say Aye. The utmost that can be expect- 
ed from virtual Representation is, that it 
may be as good as direct Repres utation. 
Ifso, why not grant direct Representation 
to places whic! h, as every body allows, 
ought, by process or 
presented? If it be said, that there 
evil in change I answer, 
there is also an ev! yutent 
content. This, 
part of our case. It is said that 
system works well. 1] deny it. 

that a system works well, which the people 
regard with aversion, We may say here, 
that it is a good system and a perfect 
system. But if any man were to say so 
to any 658 resp ctable farmers or shop- 
keepers, chosen by lot in any part of Eng- 
land, he would be hooted down, and 
laughed to scorn. Are these the feelings 
with which any part of the Government 
ought to be regarded? Above all, 

these the feelings with which the popular 
branch of the Legisl: ature ought to be re- 
garded? It is almost as essential to the 
utility of a House of Commons, that it 
should possess the confidence of the peo- 
ple, as that it should deserve that confi- 
dence. Unfortunately, that which is in 
theory the popular part of our Govern- 
ment, is in practice the unpopular part. 
Who wishes to dethrone the King? Who 
wishes to turn the Lords out of their 
House? Here and there a crazy radical, 
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of the En I will not 
say, that the measure is in all its details 
precisely such as I mizht wish it to be; but 
it is founded on a great and a sound prin- 
ciple. It takes away a vast power from a 
few. It distributes that power through 
the great mass of the middle order. Every 
man, therefore, who thinks as I think, 

bound to stand firmly by Ministers, w! 
resolved to stand or fall 
Were I one of th 

sooner—iatinitely sooner—fall wit! 

than stand by any other n 
la Cabinet. 


lish peoj ple. 


Is 
O 
are 


measure, 


a measure 
that ever support 
friend, the meml 

Oxtord tells 

England will soor a republic 
reformed House of Commons will, accor |. 
dep and expel “ <Orad 
fro m thal ir I Sir, if 
coul d pro ve Aen he would have succeede: 
in bi arcument five a mocracy, 
bifinitely stronger than any that Is to 
found in the works of Pain is propo- 
sition Is in fact thig—that 
and ‘ratical in have 
hold on th mind of England; 
those instituti¢ are regarded with aver- 
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that the Repres ntat 
will inevitably abolish roya 
within ten years: and there i 
reason to tl that the Re prese 
of the middle class will 
to a democratic revolution than th 
stituents, Nc oot 5% 

that the great body of the middle class in 
England look with aversion on monarchy 
and aristocracy, I should m “i 
against my will, to come to this 
sion, that monarchical and aristocratical 
institutions are unsuited to this country. 
Monarchy = aristocracy, valuable and 
useful as I think them, are still valuable 
and useful means, hes not as ends, 
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The end of government is the happiness of 


and 
like 


the people : * do not conceive that, 


in a country 


the people can be pr romoted by a form of 


: eet =e 
in which the middle classes 


and which exists only 


o -overnme nt, 


| | 


place no confidence, 


because the middle classes have no orean | 


by which to make their sentiments known. 
Sir, | am fully convinced that the 

niddle classes sincerely wish to uphold 
the Royal prerogatives , and the constitu- 
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tional rights of the Peers. What facts 
does my hon. friend produce in support of 
his opinion? One fact only-—and that a 
fact which has absolutely nothing to do 
with the question. ‘The effect of this Re- 
form, he tells us, would be, to make the 
| House of Commons all-powerful. It was 
all-powerful once before, in the beginning 
1649. Then it cut off the head of the 
Kine, and abolished the House of Peers 
_ Theres ore, if this Reform should take 
| Pl ace, it will act in the same manner, 
Now, Sir, it was not the House of Com- 
mons that cut off the head of Charles th 
the House of Commons then 
It had been greatly reduced 
It 


lof 


Ist; nor was 
all-powerful. 
1 numbers by successive expulsi ions. 
was under the absolute dominion of 
A majority of the House 
to take the terms offered by the 
King. The soldiers turned out the major- 
ity; and the minority—not a sixth part 
of the whole House—passed those votes 


army. Was 


willine 


of which my hon. friend speaks—votes of 
which the middle classes disapproved then, 
and of which they disapprove still. My 
hon. friend, and almost all the Gentlemen 
who have taken the same side with him in 
this Debate, have dwelt much on the utility 
of close and rotten boroughs. It is by 
means of such boroughs, they tell us, that 
the ablest men have been introduced into 
Parliament. It is true that many distin- 
guished persons have represented plac: 
this description. But, Sir, we must 
judge of a form of government by its 
general tendency, not by happy accidents 
Every form 
aecide 
dents. 
lish all 
absolute master 
chance whether he may be a Caligula or a 
Marcus Aurelius. In whatever way the 
House of Commons may be chosen, 
able men will be chosen in that way who 
would not be chosen in any other way. If 
there were a law that the hundred tallest 
men in England should be Members in 
Parliament, there would probably be some 
able men among those who would come 
into the House by virtue of this law. If 
the hundred persons whose names stand 
first in the alphabetical list of the Court 
| Guide were made Members of Parliament, 
| there would probably be able men among 
| th om. We read in ancient history, that 
a very able king was elected by the 
lneighing of his horse. But we shall 


Ol 


of government has its happy 
Despotism has its happy acci- 
Yet we are not disposed to abo- 
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scarcely, I think, 
election. In one of the most celebrated 
republics of antiquity—Athens—the Sena- 
tors and Magistrates were chosen by lot ; 
and sometimes the Jot fell fortunately. 
Once, for example, Socrates was in office. 
A cruel and unjust measure was brought 
forward. Socrates resisted it at the 
hazard of his own life. There is no event 
in Grecian history more interesting than 
that memorable resistance. Yet who 
would have offices assigned by lot, because 
the accident of the lot may have given to 
a great and good man a power which he 
would probably never have attained in 
any other way? We must j 
said, by the general tendency o ; 
No person can doubt that a House of 
Commons chosen frecly by the middle 
classes will contain many very able men. 
I do not say, that precisely the same able 
men who would find their way into the 
present House of Commons, will find their 
way into the reformed House—but that is 
not the question. No particular man is 
necessary to the State. We may depend 
on it, that if we provide the country with 
free institutions, those institutions will | 
provide it with great men. 
another objection, which, I think, was first 
raised by the hon. and learned member 
for Newport (Mr. H. ‘Twiss). 

that the elective franchise is 
that to take it away from a 
has not been judicially convicted of any 
malpractices is robbe ry—th: it no crime is 
proved against the in the clos 

boroughs—that no crime is even iene 
to them in the preamble of the Bill—and 
that to disfranchise them without compen- 
sation, would therefore be an act of revo- 
lutionary tyranny. The hon. and learned 


Adjourned 


udge, as I 


“a systen 


There 1s 


property— 


voters 


Gentleman has compared the conduct of 


the present Ministers to that of those 
odious tools of power, who, towards the 
close of the reign of Charle s the 2nd, seized 
the charters of the Whig Corporations. 
Now there was another precedent, which 
I wonder that he did not recollect, both 
because it was much more nearly in point 
than that to which he referred, and be- 
cause my noble friend, the Paymaster of 
the Forces, had previously alluded to it. 
If the elective franchise is prope rty—if to 
disfranchise voters without a crime proved, 
or a compensation given, be robbery— 
was there ever such an act of robbery as 
the disfranchising of the Irish forty-shilling 
freeholders?. Was any pecuniary com- 
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pensation given to them? Is it declared 
in the preamble of the bill which took 
away their votes, that they had been con- 
victed of any offence? Was any judicial 
inquiry instituted into their conduct ? 
Were they even accused of any crime? 
Or say, that it was a crime in the electors 
of Clare to vote for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who now represents the county 
of Waterford—was a Protestant forty- 
shilling freeholder in Louth, to be punished 
for the crime of a Catholic forty-shilling 
| freeholder in Clare? If the principle of 
ithe hon. and learned member for New port 
be sound, the franchise of the Irish pea- 
That franchise, the 





sant was wae rty. 


1. | Ministry under which the hon. and learned 
‘| Member held office, did not scruple to 


| take away. Will he accuse the late 
Ministers of robbery? If not, how can 
he brine such an accusation against their 
successors? Every Gentleman, I think, 
who has spoken from the other side of 
the House er alluded to the opinions 
which some of his Majesty’s Ministers 
formerly ente on on the subject of Re- 

It would be officious in me, Sir, 
to unde defence of Gentlemen 
| who are so well able to defend themselves. 
| [ will only say, that, in my opinion, the 


| 


form. 





take the 


country will not think worse either of their 
talents or of their patriotism, because they 
have shown that they can profit by expe- 
rience, because they have learned to see 
folly of delayin yr jnevitable changes. 

i here are others who ought to have learned 
that there 


i the 


| 
|, 
| ar are 

must 
their 
lows obstinate and 
measures rendered necessary by the pro- 


same lesson. I say, Sir, 
those who, I have thought, 
have had enough to last them all 
lives of that humiliation which fol- 
boastful resistance to 


should 


gress of society, and by the development 
of the human mind. Is it possible that 
those e pe rsons can wish again to occupy 
@ position, which can neither be defended, 
nor surrendered with honour. I well 
remember, Sir, a certain evening in the 
month of May, 1827. I had not then the 
honour of a seat in this House; but I was 
an attentive observer of its proceedings. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite, (Sir R. 
Peel) of whom personally] desire to speak 
with that high respect which I feel for his 
talents and his character, but of whose 
public conduct I must speak with the sin- 
cerity required by my publie duty, was 
then, as he is now, out of office. He had 
just resigned the Seals of the Home De- 
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partment, because he conceived that the 
Administration of Mr. Canning was fa- 
vourable to the Catholic claims. He rose 
to ask whether it was the intention of the 
new Cabinet to repeal the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, and to Reform the Parlia- 
ment. He bound up, | well remember, 
those two questions together ; and he de- 
clared, that if the Ministers should either 
attempt to repeal the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, or bring forward a measure of 
Parliamentary Reform, he should think it 
his duty to oppose them to the utmost. 
Since that declaration was made nearly 
four years have elapsed; and what is now 
the state of the three questions which then 
chiefly agitated the minds of men? What 
is become of the Test and Corporation 
Acts? They are repealed. By whom? 
By the late Administration. What has 
become of the Catholic disabilities ? They 
are removed. By whom? By the late 
Administration. The question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform is still behind. But 
signs, of which it is impossible to miscon- 
ceive the import, do most clearly indicate, 
that, unless that “antes also be speedily 
settled, property and order, and all the 
institutions of this great monarchy, will be 
exposed to fearful peril. Js it possible, 
that Gentlemen long versed in high politi- 
cal affairs cannot read these signs? Is 
it possible that they can really believe that 
the Representative system of England, 
such as it now is, will last till the year 
1860? If-not, for what would they have 
us wait? Would they have us wait 
merely that we may show to all the world 
how little we have profited by our own 
recent experience ? Would the »y have us 
wait, that we imay once again hit the ex- 
act point where we can neither refuse with 
authority, nor concede with grace? Would 
they have us wait, that the numbers of the 
discontented party may become larger, its 
demands higher, its feeling more acrimo- 
nious, its organization more complete ? 
Would they have us wait till the whole 
tragi- comedy of 1827 has been acted over 
again; till they con been brought into 
office by a cry of “ No Reform!” to be 
reformers, as they were once before brought 
into office by a cry of “* No Popery!” to 
be emancipators? Have they obliterated 


from their minds—gladly perhaps would 
some among them obliterate from their 
minds — the transactions of that year? 
And have they forgotten all the transac- 
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forgotten how the spirit of liberty in Ire- 
land, debarred from its natural outlet, 
found a vent by forbidden passages ¢ Have 
they forgotten how we were forced to in- 
dulge the Catholics in all the license of 
rebels, merely because we chose to with- 
hold from them the liberties of subjects ? 
Do they wait for associations more formid- 
able than that of the Corn Exchange,— 

for contributions larger than the “eg 

for agitators more violent than those who, 
three years ago, divided with the King and 
the Parliament, the sovereignty of Ire- 
land? Do they wait for that last and 
most dreadful paroxysm of popular rage, 
—for that last and most cruel test of mili- 
tary fidelity? Let them wait, if their past 
experience shall induce them to think that 
any high honour or any exquisite pleasure 
is to be obtained by a policy like this. 
Let them wait, if this strange and fearful 
infatuation be indeed upon them,—that 
they should not see with their eyes, or 
hear with their ears, or understand with 
their heart. But let us know our interest 
and our duty better. ‘Turn where we may, 
—within,—around,—the voice of great 
events is proclaiming to us, Reform, that 
you may preserve. Now, therefore, while 
every thing at home and abroad forebodes 
ruin to those who persist in a hopeless 
struggle against the spirit of the age,— 
now, while the crash of the proudest 
throne of the continent is still resounding 
in our ears,—now, while the roof of a Bri- 
tish palace affords an ignominious shelter 
to the exiled heir of forty kings,—now, 
while we see on every side ancient institu- 
tions subverted, and great societies dis- 
solved,—now, while the heart of England 
is still sound,—now, while the old feelings 
and the old associations retain a power 
and a charm which may too scon pass 
away,—now, in this your accepted time,— 

now in this your day of salvation,—tak« 
counsel, not of prejudice, —not of party 
spirit,—not of the ignominious pride of a 


reason,—of the ages which are past,— of 
the signs of this most portentous time. 
Pronounce in a manner worthy of the ex- 
pectation with which this great Debate 
has been anticipated, and. of the long 
remembrance which it will leave behind. 
Renew the youth of the State. Save pro- 
perty divided against itself. Save the 
multitude, endangered by their own un- 
governable passions. Save the aristo- 
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power. Save the greatest, and fairest, and 
most highly civilized community that ever 
existed, from calamities which may in a 


few days sweep away all the rich heritage | 


of 80 many ages of wisdom and glory. 
The danger is terrible. The time is short. 


If this Bill should be rejected, I pray to | 
God that none of those who concur in | 


rejecting it may ever remember their votes 
with unavailing regret, 
of laws, the confusion of ranks, 
tion of property, and the 
social order. 

Viscount Mahon said, that the hon. 
member for Calne had applied him- 
self to so many branches of the subject, 


he had considered it in so many different | 
that he hardly knew | 


lights and bearings, 
to which of his observations he ought first 
to reply. He would first advert to some 
of the remarks with which he had con- 
cluded, particularly the charge of incon- 
sistency brought by him, and by the noble 
Lord, (J. Russell) against his side of the 
House, for opposing the disfranchisement 
of boroughs, after conceding the disfran- 
chisement of the forty-shilling freeholders 
in Ireland. He had heard that remark— 
or rather taunt—with astonishment, not 


only from its inapplicability and injustice, 


ashness which could 
induce that side of the House to charge 
any other persons with inconsistency. 
The House could not wrens have forgot- 
ten—that mass of blunders, the Budget, 
which left his Majesty’s Ministers no other 
choice than immediate concession or cer- 
tain defeat. which obliged thei to discard 
those very measures they had_ so lately 
brought forward, and which made them 
come down to the House, after only two 
days, and, like Frankenstein, shrink back 
in horror from the monster of their own 
creation. But, without leaving the limits 
of the particular subject before the House, 
were there no inconsistencies connected 
with it, which should make the hon. 
Member a little cautious in imputing in- 
consistency to others? Have not a very 
great number of those who now advocate 
the cause of Parliamentary Reform, firmly 
and decidedly withstood it, during the 
whole of their previous lives? Did not the 
noble Mover himself, who made the pro- 
posal to diminish its numbers by sixty, 
only last year bring down another pro- 
posal for increasing them by six? ‘The 
noble Lord would excuse his opposition, 
for it was founded on his own arguments, 


but also from the 
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He approved of the plan for extending 
the elective franchise to Leeds, Birming- 
ham, and Manchester—it was legal and 
constitutional, founded on expediency, 
and upheld by precedent ; it Lore no afh- 
nity whatever to the measure now before the 
House, which had been justly characterized 
as revolutionary, and destructive to all 
our ancient Institutions. He was happy 
to bear tribute of admiration 
to the eloquence and talent with which 
the hon. member for Calne had addressed 


his humble 


of the utility and advantage of the reviled 
close boroughs. By what other means 
could young men of talent and promise, 
having (as perhaps might be his case, 
aud he meant auything but offence or 
personal reflection on the hon. Gentle- 
man) no very extensive landed possessions, 
no influence in large commercial or 
manufacturing town, obtain seats in that 
House?’ and would it not be a great mis- 
fortune were the country to forego their 
services By what other means could 

iment whatever, be carried on ? 
fe could find an example of the injury 
which would attend the Government from 
the want of such a sys in the case of 
the right hon. member for Windsor (Mr. 
Stanley). For that right hon. Member 
he felt the highest respect, it would be 
a great loss were he not a Member of this 
House, and in what situation would his 
Majesty’s Government be placed, if their 
contidential minister for lreland, in the 
present crisis of that country, had no seat 
in the House ommons, and had not 
when rejected by the tela. 26 of Pres- 
ton, been accepted by the royal burgesses 
of Windsor? To th e of granting 
the elective franchise to some great com- 
mercial towns, he was warmly a friend ; 
but of the present measure he was as 
warmly an opponent. If that imaginary 
traveller first conjured up by the noble 
Mover, and again brought upon the stage 
by the hon. member for Calne, were, as 
that hon. Member supposed, to come to 
London, he would bring him within the 
walls of the House, and shew him a great 
measure supported not only on difterent, 
but entirely on opposite grounds. He 
would make him observe, that while the 
hon. member for Calne asserted, that this 
measure was intended to benefit the middie 
classes, the hon. member for Middle- 
sex said, that he supported it, because it 
would benefit the upper and the lower, 
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that one man supported it because he 
hoped it might be final,—another because 
he hoped it might be only a first step to 
** some future Reform;” that one support- 
ed it because he considered our present 
laws and institutions good, and another 
because he thought them bad—the one to 
preserve, and the other to subvert them. 
He would make that stranger observe, 
above all, the intimidation and the threats 
with which the measure was sought to be 
forced forward. The words “ revolution” 
and ‘ massacre,” for instance, were used 
by the hon. member for Calne, though he 
said, that he meant no threat. The House 
was told, that if it did not pass the Bill, 
there would be a dissolution—and_ this 
was no threat; it was told that there 
would be a massacre—and this, forsooth, 
was no threat. The House was told it 
must vote for this measure if it wished to 
avoid a revolution. Why the measure 
itself was a revolution. It would produc e 
the downfall of all our ancient institutions. 
To what then did the argument ad terro- 
rem really amount? In order to prevent 
a change, the House must make a change; 
and must rush into the danger to escape 
the apprehension; when he heard that 
it was necessary to adopt this measure in 
order to preserve our ancient Constitution, 
he was reminded of Sir Boyle Roach, who, 
in some debate 
Commons, declared, that it was some- 
times necessary to sacritice a part of the 
Constitution, or even the whole of it, on 
purpose to preserve the remainder! So, 
the hon. member for Calne called upon 
the House to sacrifice the whole Constitu- 
tion, on purpose to preserve it. He had 
not risen from any personal interest in the 
question—neither he nor his family had 
the slightest parliamentary influence to 
defend. Neither had he done so from 
any party feeling—he entered the House 
without being pledged or connected with 
any party whatever. He had not done so 
either from personal vanity, for in a ques- 
tion so overwhelming as this, any new and 
untried Member must, of course, be ec lipsed 
by the high talents and mature experience 
that would be brought into the discussion. 
But he had done so from a strong, an im- 
perious, and a conscientious sense of duty, 
being convinced that our whole Constitu- 
tion would speedily sink under such a rash 
course of empirical experiment. When 
he was told of public feeling, he was 
ready to admit, that it was very strong ; 
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but he was as firmly convinced that it 
was only temporary, founded on misrepre- 
sentation, falsehood, and delusion; and 
in Opposition to the hon. member for 
Calne, who called it ‘* deep-rooted,” and 
“of ancient standing,’ or some such 
phrase,—he asserted, that with the greater 
part of the community it was of very re- 
cent growth. On this point he would 
quote the authority of the hon. member 
for Stockbridge, (Mr. Wilbraham) whom 
he did not see in his place, and whom he 
was the moredisposed to name from the in- 
dependenceand integrity of his long parlia- 
mentary career. That hon. Member 
speaking on the East Retford case, in May, 
1829, observed, that he had throughout 
life been an advocate of what he called 
“‘ that ill-omened, and now almost forgot- 
ten cause of Parliamentary Reform.” He 
could bring forward other proofs of the 
same kind, but he would leave them to the 
distinguished speakers whom the House was 
anxious to hear. He would only say, that 
unbiassed by personal interest or party 
attachment, and looking only to the good 
of the country, he felt himself bound to 
condemn this measure, and in every stage 
of its progress should cl ive it his feeble, 
but earnest opposition. 

Mr. Hunt addressed the House at that 
early period because he was not very well, 
and did not anticipate that he should hear 
anything very instructive or new from the 
eloquent speeches of other hon. Members, 
ona subject to which he had devoted his 
life. He had listened attentively to every- 
thing which had fallen from both sides, 
and must say, that the plan of the noble 
Lord had gone far beyond his anticipa- 
tions. He believed he had been personally 
alluded to, as having taken a prominent 
part in this subject, and hoped therefore 
that he should not be considered pre- 
sumptuous in delivering his sentiments on 
that occasion. He meant to do so un- 
equivocally, because his voice was the 
voice of millions. The noble Lord had 
described his measure as coming between 
those who resisted all Reform, and those 
who wanted too wide and sweeping a Re- 
form ; and he hoped the noble Lord would 
not, to use an old adage, between these 
two stools fall to the ground. ‘The noble 
Lord who spoke from that side of the 
House (Lord Stormont) said, there ought 
to be no Reform; and as that noble 
Lord’s sentiments were cheered by those 
on that side of the House, he should adopt 
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the sentiments of the noble Lord as the | tion. He, too, would admit it to be re- 


sentiments of the opponents of the mea- | volution when it was proved to him that the 
sure. In like manner he would assume, | rotten boroughs were a portion of the 
that the hon. member for Calne’s speech | Constitution. Now, when the hon. mem- 
expressed the sentiments of those who sat | ber for Calne was talking so much of the 
on the Ministerial side of the House.| rabble, he looked very hard at him 
And he must say, that he was extremely | [loud Jlaughter.| He understood that 
sorry to hear that hon. and learned Mem-/} laugh. He was sorry the hon. member 
ber assert, in his eloquent speech, that we | for Calne had not remained in his place, 
ought to give Representatives to the | that he (Mr. Hunt) might look now in the 
middle classes, to prevent the lower! same way at him. [Mr. Macauley here 
classes from having Representatives. He} resumed his seat.| Well, he saw the hon. 
regretted to hear that sentiment, because | Member now, and he asked him again if 
it was by no means calculated to con- | he was prepared to exempt all these from 
ciliate the lower classes, and reconcile them | the payment of the taxes, and from public 
to the measure of the noble Lord. When! service, who did not possess a vote for a 
the hon. and learned member for Calne | Representative? He asked the hon. 
(Mr. Macauley) talked of the rabble as op- | Member if he was prepared to do this, 
posed to what he was pleased to call the | and he asked, at the same time, if he knew 
middle classes, did he mean to admit, that, | from what class of men those votes were 
in taking away from that rabble the right | taken? Did he know, or did the noble 
of choosing Representatives, he was also | Lord who brought forward this measure 
willing to exempt them from the payment ' know, who were the voters of IIchester, 
of the taxes—from serving in the Militia, | of Ludgershall, and of some of the boroughs 
or from being called on to fight the | of Cornwall? He knew what class of men 
battles of their country. Every man in/ the voters for Ilchester were—a place 
the kingdom knew his opinions on these | where he had been confined two years and 
matters. He had always advocated, both |a half [great laughter.) That laugh 
outside of the walls of that House and! he understood again, but he repeated, 
within them, the principle of an equality | he knew the electors of Ichester, and 
of political rights. He had always con- | that they frequently ran up a score of 
tended, and would still continue to con-!| from 302. to 35/2. between one elec- 
tend, that every man who paid taxes to| tion and another, depending solely 
the State was entitled to a vote in the|on the candidates to defray the bill 
choice of his Representatives, and that} when they came to solicit their votes. 
taxation and Representation should vo} M iny of them, indeed almost the whole 
hand in hand. Was he, then, to be told | of them, could neither read nor write, and 
by the son. member for Calne, that those | yet it was to them, not to those who 
who fought in the army and the navy of | really possessed property, that the noble 
their country—who paid the greatest por- | Lord continued the right to vote. It had 
tion of the taxes—who were called on to | always been his opinion, that that House 
contribute to the support of the Govern- |; should really be what it pretended to be, 
ment, by taxes levied on almost every | the representation of the Commons of 
article of human subsistence—-was he to | England—and far be it from him to say, 
be told by the hon. member for Calne, | because the people of Ilchester were poor, 
that those persons were unfit to choose | that they were unfit to possess the right 
their Representatives, and that the plan | of returning Representatives. He had 
then before the House gave an extension | always contended for the admission of the 
of suffrage to the middle classes, in order | whole of the tax-payers to that right, and 
to prevent the lower classes from obtaining | he would continue to do so, in spite of all 
their rights? This was the declaration of | the laughs which might be raised against 
the hon. Member, this was the principle | the claims of the rabble. He had for 
of the measure before the House; and he | years attended public meetings. Aye, 
spoke the sentiments of millions, when he | public meetings, composed of men a great 
declared that it would give no satisfaction | deal more intelligent and better educated 
to those who were justly entitled to the | than the inhabitants of that most degraded 
exercise of their constitutional privileges. | and rottenest of all rotten boroughs, the 
It had been said, that the plan now before | borough of Calne. How the noble Pay- 
the House was not Reform, but revolu- | master of the Forces could have passed 
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over that rottenest, stinkingest, skulking- 
est of boroughs, he could not ander and. 
He could not tell how the noble Lord had 
exempted it from that general destruction 
which he had so properly dealt out to the 
others. They had been told, that if the 
measure now before them was not carried, 
its rejection would lead to revolution and 
What sort of massacre? When 
he attended a meeting at Manchester, in 
the year 1819—when he attended that 
meeting—a meeting as peaceable and as 
orderly as that now assembled in the House 
of Commons, and met, too, for as peace- 
able and constitutional an object—the 
attainment of constitutional Reform; 
when that meeting took place, there was 
areal massacre. A drunken and infuria- 
ted yeomanry [loud cries of ‘no, no!” 
and ‘ Question !’ ‘|—a drunken and in- 
furiated yeomanry, with swords newly 
sharpened, (reiterated cries of “* No!” and 
“* Question ! ”}—with swords newly sharp- 
ened, slaughtered fourteen, and maimed 
and wounded 648 [shouts of “ No” and 
“¢ Question” /|. Where is the man who 
will step forward and sav ‘* No.” Isay 
again (said the hon. Member, in a tone of 
voice louder and louder still, which was al- 
most drowned by still more vehement cries of 
“No!” and “ Order!”), that on that day 
a drunken and infuriated yeomanry 
dered fourteen, and badly cut and maimed 
648 of as peaceable and well-disposed per- 
sons as any he saw around him. 
were these people thus treated, doing? 
Why the -y were doing that — the Go- 
vernment tin that House were doing now— 
advocating the propriety of Parliame ntary 
Reform. He was astonished, indeed, to 
hear the noble Paymaster of the Forces 
contend that the House of Commons 
had not hitherto taken up the question of 
Reform as it did now, because the people 
had not come forward as they now did, so 
as to compe! the House to listen to them. 
Now, how could this be? In the years, 
1816, 1817, 1818 and 1819, the cause of 
Reform was pressed on the attention of 
Parliament with as much ardour as at the 
present moment; with this difference, that 
the petitions of the people were then 
much more respectfully worded than now. 
He did not accuse the noble Lord of a 
desire to effect anything through intimida- 
tion, any more than he believed that there 
was a desire to effect their measures by 
force on the part of the people; nor did 
he condemn the Ministers for not having 
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gone the whole of the length he wished. 
As far as the present measure went it had 
his support ; and even if the Government 


had determined to disfranchise but one of 


those boroughs, they should have had his 
but he confessed, he regretted 
some of the ob- 
Calne, which 


support ; 
much the tendency of 
servations of the member for 


went to create a division on the subject of 


the advantages of Reform of this kind 
out of doors, and to raise the belief that it 
was intended to collect the higher and the 
middle classes in array against the lower 


The tendency of such arguments was, 
that because the working classes were 
poor, and because they were suffering 


they were to be deprived of their rights; 
and, he feared, that when they heard the 
nature of the measure proposed, and the 


| arguments by which some persons sup- 


ported it, they would not vicw it with 
much gratification. He did not wish the 
rabble, as the hon. Member called them 
to have votes; but he did wish that 
those who paid a rent of from 3/. a 
year up to 10/., the men who were 


the sinews and nerves of the country, 
should not be excluded. The Minis- 
ters said, however, they must draw 


a line: and this was the consequence of 


a deviation from principle, that the mo- 
ment they abandoned 1. iple, they 
became involved in difficulties. He would 
illustrate the point by a legal case, and he 
appealed to the lawyers to correct 
he was in error. Sup posing a man broug 
up to the bar, to be heard for an offence 
against the laws, and he replies, * << I did 
not know the law, I was ignorant that | 
had violated any law.” Would that b 
taken as a sufficient answer? No. They 
would say to him, ‘ You are bound to know 
the law, because you are a party to the 
making of all laws, by yourself, or throngh 
cannot ad- 
mit your defence.” And yet, with this fact 
before them, they denied to those who 
were bound by the laws a vote for the 
Representative who made them. He con- 
sidered the question now before the House 
to be one of the importance 
which had ever come under their discus- 
sion, and that it involved their fate, and 
the fate of the country, more intimately 
than any event since the days when 
Cromwell ordered the mace to be taken 
from their Table, and carried away the 
keys of the House in his pocket. He 
would tell the noble Lord, that for advo- 
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eating the question now introduced by 
him, he had been confined for two years 
and a half in a loathsome dungeon. 
Hon. Members had, in the course of the 
debate, been permitted to go back to the 
period of Edward the 3rd, and he 
thought he might be permitted, for his 


. . ' 
argument, to refer to events which hap- 


pened not more than ten years ago! He 


repeated, then, that he had been confined 


in a dunceon for advocating this very same | 


and he certainly never expected 
House yield to the force 
ord Chatham, 


Reform: 
then to see that 
of the saying of |] 


with a ven- 
for C 


without 
member 


would come from 
geance.” The hon. 
had observed, with truth, 
no desire to attack the 
Throne. <A good deal 


rights of the 


had been 


about the streets of London. He was as 
thorough a radical as any in existence ; 
but where was the man who could say 
that he had ever said a word against the 
rights of the Throne? He had, as it was 


his duty to do, protested against the pro- | 


fligate extravagance of members of the 
Royal Family 


the passing of a Civil List, but he did 
object to the proflic: icy of that family which 
had brought the institutions of the country 
into disrepute, and which had encouraged 


the demoralization of that House. To 
the situation to which that House and the 
country then brought, the Royal 
Family, he contended, had mainly con- 
tributed. He hoped, however, that the 
measure before the House would be 
carried, if it was only because it gave the 
country an increase of 500,000 
although he would tell the hon. 
for Calne, that ten times the 
good and honest voters would still be ex- 
cluded. He trusted that when the hon. 
Member had occasion to speak on the 
subject again, he would remember 
this, and deliver himself with a different 
temper and tone when he had occasion to 
mention the state of the people. He was 
told that 10/7. was the proper qualifi- 
cation, but he though 


was 


electors: 
member 


t that the best vote 
was that which came from the industrious 
artificer or manufacturer, who earned from 
30s. to 3/. a week, and he was determined 
in the course of these discussions, to take 
an opportunity of submitting a proposition 
on that subject to the consideration of the 
House. He repeated, that all who paid 
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taxes should have a vote, and he knew the 
feeling to be so strong in the Metropolis, 
that a number of persons who had no vote 
returned that circumstance as a ground of 
exemption on their militia paper. He re- 
peated, they considered themselves ex- 
empted, anddemanded ¢ xemption, because 
they had no share in the choice of Repre- 
ives. In the north, he could tell 
them, that many of the young men were 
determined to rot in gaol rather than serve 
in the militia, un! less they obtained this 
privilege [‘* 20, no.”] He said yes; and he 
would go further. He would tell them, 
that were he in their situation be would do 
same. If they deprived him of his 
‘ight of speaking in that House, he would 
naturally take another course. The law 
says, that if a man drawn to serve in the 
militia refuses to do so, he is to be com- 
mitted to prison; and he, for one, thought 
that they were right. under such circum- 
stances, to take the consequences of a 
refusal. He knew what it was to be in 
he had been confined two years and 
a half, and he knew that persecution 
never made converts. Although he looked 
with respect on the right hon. Baronet 
near him (Sir R. Peel), and venerated his 
hich talents, he remembered the time 
when he was in his custody ; ; but, bating 
the high talent the right hon. Baronet 
possesses, he, as member for the borough 
of Preston, stood now quite as high as the 
right hon. Baronet did, and considered 
himself fully his equal. He knew no way 
in which his constituents were touched by 
neasure; but if they were, and a 
constitutional object was about to be 
should be eg to make 

He begged it, however, to 
be remembered, that he pide te the 
borough of Preston as good as any other 
in the kingdom. Was it because they pos- 
sessed Universal Suffraze, or something 
like it, that it could be ae they chose 
improper men to representthem? Cer- 
tainly not. They had had for their Repre- 
sentatives, at different periods, members of 
some of the highest families in the kine- 
dom; and the exercise of their privileges 
had never been found fanit with. He, it 
was true, had not much property. The 
late Government had taken care that he 
should not become rich; for it had placed 
him in gaol. But did he seek the suffrages 
of the people of Preston? After the mas- 
sacre of Manchiester, he had been invited to 
stand for that borough, then under the in- 
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fluence of the great manufacturers, and 
although the good will was as great as it 
had been since, he was defeated, and 400 
families were afterwards, in the year 1820, 
expelled from their homes in consequence 
of voting forhim [Loud cries of ‘ Ques- 
tion” |. The noble Lord, the member for 
Devonshire (Lord Ebrington), had been 
permitted to say how he got into Parlia- 
ment for that county, and he hoped the 
same indulgence would be granted, with- 
out claiming any thing on his own account, 
for the ancient borough of Preston. Dur- 
ing the last election he was proposed, 
without any canvass or solicitation on his 
part, and in three days he polled 3020 
votes. The people of Preston did this, 
not from any hostility to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Windsor (Mr. 
Stanley)—not from any dislike to his family, 
but he would tell the House why they did 
it. They had read in the Act of Settle- 
ment, that no placeman or pensioner was 
entitled to hold a seat in that House, and 
so they refused to vote for Mr. Stanley, 
and chose him. He hoped that this mea- 
sure would be carried, and that there 
would be no re-action, although he really 
might ask, how the great mass of the 
people could be called on to come for- 
ward and solicit that House to support a 
Reform, from the benefits of which they 
were to be excluded, and which was in- 
tended for those above them? He would 
say, that if this measure was to be protect- 
ed by the Ballot it would do; but as it 
was a mere extension of the suffrage to 


the tenantry of the rich and powerful, if 


they were not protected by the Ballot the 
representation would become even more 
corrupt than before. For his part, he 
would never cease to advocate the neces- 
sity of the Ballot, because he was sure that 
the Reform the Ministers contemplated 
required the protection of the Ballot more 
than the system at present in existence. 
He believed that this subject would now be 
ressed on their attention by petitions. 
He had heard of numerous meetings about 
to take place; and although the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) thought that 
there would be no agitation, and assured 
the House that there would be none, he 
knew from good authority that there would 
be such agitation as they had never seen 
before. There used to be itinerant ora- 
tors to support the spirit of these meet- 
ings; but now there were to be meetings 
at the Common-hall and the Common 
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Council, and throughout the kingdom, on 
the subject of this Reform plan. While he 
had the power to address himself to that 
House, he would do very little out of doors. 
There he had the privilege of speaking 


that which he conceived likely to benefit the 
] 


| cause he espoused; and he therefore lett 


to others the task of doing the work else- 
where. He assured them, there was no 
new light broken in on him with reference 
to this matter. He had always held the 
same opinions. At election dinners, and 
elsewhere, when a little knot of politicians 
condescended once a year to meet thei: 
constituents, and where he heard them 
utter language they would not have dared to 
make use of in that House, he had always 
recommended that these persons should be 
sent to say those things in the place where 
the whole world would hear them, and 
derive benefit from them; and that, ren- 
dering duty to their constituents, those 
consti.uents might also be left to play 
their own part when the occasion required 
it. He might occasionally have been led 
to use expressions respecting that House 
which were thought disrespectful, but he 
confessed he had been misled by others, 
and that, with the exception of some in- 
terruptions, of which he could scarcely 
complaii more than others, he was bound 
to say, that he had been mistaken with 
respect to the character of its Members, and 
that it did not deserve the censure he had 
known to have been cast on it. He had little 
more to say; for he had already trespassed 
too long on their attention; but he must 
add, that those who said the Ballot would 
make men greater hypocrites, seemed to 
know little of human nature or of society. 
They did not seem to recollect that, at the 
Clubs of the highest classes in England 
the Ballot was constantly resorted to as a 
means of evading the odium of a vote; 
but if any man was to say in these Clubs 
that the Ballot made its members hypo- 
crites, he would have his heart made a 
very cullender with bullets. The principle 
of the measure was founded in property, 
and intended for its protection; but he 
was prepared to contend, that without the 
3allot the principle would be wholly defeat- 
ed in its operation, He was sorry he had 
trespassed on the House so long. He did 
not often do so, and should not probably 
do it again; but the importance of the 
occasion must be his apology. He knew 
the anxiety with which the House wished 





to hear the opinions of the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet (Sir R. Peel) and the member for 


Boroughbridge (Sir C. Wetherell); and he 
confessed he shared that anxiety, for he 
had not heard as yet a single argument o1 
observation on the subject of Re forn 
which he had not been faniuliar for la 
twenty years. H they 
not make use of ; his arguments to 
serve their p irposes; a nd he shoul id the ‘re- 
fore at ‘lude, in the hope that, 
if Opposition was to be offered to Reform, 
there might be 
who offered it. 
Lord Morpeth addressed the House 
He said, he owed it to his constituents not 
to involve himself in the details of the 
measure, but to address himself to its gen- 
eral character to the 
character of the object which had been 
preferred against it. 
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If he considered the 
House on the present occasion to be an 
arena for intellectual combat, he would 
not have ventured to present himself to 
their notice after the able speech of th 
hon. member for C but he believed 
the present moment to be the riod 
of suspense before the momentous result 
in which the future destinies of th 
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as on the present occasion. 
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entative body by the unanimous 1 
the whole country, a 
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the Parliament by the confidential 
sponsible advisers of his Majesty. 
the best h he had 
able to give to the submitter 
the House, he believed that it would sati 
every friend of rational freedom, and 
it contained nothing which ought to al 
the friends of order and the existing 
blishments. He would characteri 
measure as a wate. wise, honest, and 
Ous measure, although the noble 
ber for Aldborough had described it as 
frightful and horrible. A more complete 
redemption of pledged faith had never 
been performed than by the Ministers who 
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ard the present measure. 
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Government and social order, the wish 
nearest to their hearts was, that the House 
would obstinately refuse the amelioration 
which 
criminating 
Ithacus velit, e 
the C 
hint on the subject of Reform. 
pa did 
removed ion, 
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fiery 


Well-a 
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it would not be too much to antici- 
| pate, would all be with them in their efforts 
to meet the general wish of the people, ex 
pressed in numerous petitions. It was 
duty to on fearless of cons¢ 

whilst they 
unwise, unjust, and unsafe, r 
what was weak in our Constituth 
preparing to tr nsmit that Constitution 
improved, with the addition of fresh 
rantees of its liberty and permanency 
futurity. It, perhaps, would be the 
of il itry to her 
threatening ereat convulsion 
been felt elsewhere in 
they might be 
fall in such a crisis, 
not | found to 
annihilation of her 
disfranchisement of corrupt 
an extension of the elective 
property hitherto unrepresented, 
acquiescence of Ministry in 
generally seed prayers of an unit 
and intelligent public. 

Sir Charles Wetherell rose, 
it was the constant us 
for Members the most di 
for character, and the most ¢ 
ability, when they rose to address 
House upon any important subject of 
cussion, to commence with 
sion propitiatory of its attention, If 
of twenty times the ability which he cou 
lay claim to, and twenty times hi 
riors as to any means which he pos 
for obtaining success in his ende: 
arrest the attention of the | 
found it necessary to bespeak in this \ 
a favourable hearing, there existed o1 


onl 
fo 


| their 
resisted wl 
-il viroratil 
mn, and 
oud 
’ 
fat 


: ; : 
1e coun bear share in th 


ic 1 bad 
- but of tl 

that if she were to 
her misfortu 
arise orig in t! 
rotten borouchs, or t 


1 
wh 
Enrop 
europe 
assured, 
nes wou 


be or inate 
elect 


franchise 


rs, 


or I 


the \ 


°] 
and Salil, 
2 a 
stingmul 


ininent 


hat , 
tnat 7 ¢ 


House, 


some expr 


S su 
Ses 
wWours | 


iouse, 


present occasion One reason paramo 
all others why he, should 
himself on the most indulgent, 
eto add religious, considerat 
House, becanse the noble Lord 
the Paymaster of the Forces, 
pounded a list by which he h: ad 
known to him, that he was now for the ! 
time to rise to address the House 
organ of any portion of the people. Ii 
was, therefore, literally and ~~ I 
| placed in that most unhappy Jest rament 
| of a Member of that House rising mal! 
| his last dying speech. If ever ie re vi 
an occasion when that patient indulge: 
that gentlemanly consideration, that in- 
| violable habit of allowing a Member 
solicit the attention of the House, while h 
trespassed upon its notice, should be sul- 


aad 
least, 
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fered to operate, it was on the present oc- | Hou 
casion, because the trespasser was solicit- | } 

ing that indulyence for the last time. Hi 
could never again supplicate for that a 


it 


1e as 


tention, and therefore well 1 | 
= 
av 


and well might the anit cones 
favour of receiving the Jast address 
dying member for Boroug! 

kindness with which the Hi 
theallusions he had made, served 

to reanimate his extinguished spirit, t 
invigoraté his prostrate mind, and to res 
e ite ate his falle 
to think, notwithstanding tl 
noble Paymast 


2° 4 ? 2 
feelings, and induced hi 


was cashicred, th 
ance of that list, 
House, if his const ituents | 
that he had acted well i te repre 
ation of that borough, which the 
Paymaster’s list so presumptu isly ca- | 
shiered. If the noble Lord, for whose talents 
he entertained the most unfei 
and for whose mode of introducing 
Bill, as well as for the attention 
had so dilice ntly 5) ‘stowed upon the 
ject, the we ll-ordered arr neem 
matter, and all the m 
to his expositior he 
Lord would do ie e fa wour of accepting 
the dying comp! 7 nent of an expiring Mem- 
ber of Parliam nt, he would thank him 
very sincerely. That noble — had 
been but a short time in 
there was a contamination— 
know how 1 happened—but, 

1 wi 

e of 
the other 
tive attracti 
and thi 


P¢hi; ' 
Oi t! > C4 


} 
| 
} 


tails— if t] 


different b 
combined Th { 
not discernible in 
so the noble Paymaster of 
bet Ing united to office ha 
quired the qualities of 
The noble Lord had not b 
in office, and he now issue: 
against upwards of a hundred 
tions of this realm, proseribing 
exercising those rights and 
which they had heretofore enjoyed 
afashion that was much mor like 
tary proscription than Pistinamnsacs r - 
form. Those who had addressed the 
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self, and did the House an injustice, in 
supposing that any topic orargument which | 
he might put forward would not be fairly 
weighed in the balance, and dealt with in 
the same candour which would govern the 
House in considering the observations of 
any other hon. Member. His argument 
certainly formed a successful sequel, in 
point of practical effect, to the speech of 
the hon. member for Calne, whose great 
eloquence, whose weight of character 
power of language, and force of fancy, 
ought, in his opinion, to carry amongst 
the hon. Members on the other side of the 
House some little clog or impediment to 
their proceedings in the disfranchisement 
of these boroughs. And here he meant to 
throw in an additional drawback, or impe- 
diment, suggested by the point to which 
he had just now referred. Ue saw no 
reason why the borough of Calne should 
be left not disfranchised, while so many 
others were comprised in the noble Pay- 
master’s list. Why had this particular 
borough been selected, unless the selection 
were intended to secure talent and learn- 
ing, and ability and eloquence? ‘That 
was his ground of argument. THe 
tended that his Majesty’s Ministers did 
not consult the advantage of the people, 


some 


»t 
ter, 


con- 


because this fact proved, that as 
! 


boroughs were to retain those privilege Ss 


} 1 ] 
others were to be excluded, 


from which 
4 


the selection, or the rejection, was not 


aa ee ty a 
a selection or rejection founded upon thi 
principles of universal justice, but upon 
| 
motives of partiality or expediency. If 


one borough were to be ce 
rights and privilegs s, while another re- 
tained those rights and privileges for parti- 
cular purposes, what other inference 
be drawn ? [Hear, hear]. That “heer” he 
heard, and he repeated what he had stated, 
that no Gentleman on the other side of t 
House had given any reason why Calne 
should retain its privileges, wh 
boroughs were to lose their’s. Let some 
Cabinet Minister—all of whom, by the 
way, were very shy of coming into the 
field,—monstrous shy of the gap ; let some 
of the Cabinet Ministers come forward to 
refute him if he was wrone. They had 
produced none of their own body to de- 
fend their Bill. They allowed their friends 
behind them to discharge their fire fore 
and aft, and to receive the fire of their 
opponents, but of the Cabinet Ministers 
no one rose. He called upon any Mem- 
ber of the Government, then, to rise and 
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| rescue them from the charge of partiality 


which he advanced against them. And 
here again he had been diverted from the 


course which he had proposed to himself 


at rising by the observations of an hon 
Gentleman who had lately sat down, Tle 
should now take the liberty of calling the 
attention of the House to the subject be- 
fore it, and he hoped to obtain that atten- 
tion, because eloquenze sometimesran away 
with accuracy, aud long speeches made th 
House forget the subject under discussion 
|. Did hon, Members who neve: 


Fn: an t 
sOUSe Meal to 


[ hear, hear 

spoke a sentence in that 

abridge him of the fiveor ten mmutes which 

he claimed from the 

House ¢ Did hon. Members who chattered 
: porn te 

"" ear, hear, giving no one an Oppoi 


“ae : 
induleence ofr th 


tunity on any occasion to reciprocate th 
exclamation, wish to debar him of the pi 
vilege of which they never sought to avail 
themselves? Did an hon. Member stand 
ing behind the chair suppose that | 

to be silenced by these cries? He re- 
peated that it sometimes happened 

vented the Hous 


if Was 


long discussions pi 
from collecting the pr cise subj et whi 
was before it. What was now before t 

House was, the question whether the Bill 
by which the noble Paymaster proposed 
to cashier sixty boroughs, thereby occa 


sioniny a loss of 120 Members, and forty- 


seven boroughs as to the half of th 
nrivileres, constituting in the whole a ! 
of 16 ) Membx rs—whether a plan Of ti 
sort, which he would not call an off 
but a proceeding to whi | ust § 
name, andas Mr. Locke had ! that 


best wav of describing a tl 
it by its proper name, which he wot 
therefore call Corporation robbery 
ther 

: 


1 
1} 
were to be robbed of their R presenta 


that plan, by which s 
and forty-seven to’ be curtailed of t! 
privilege s, should be 
House ? When a military 
under discussion, it was allowable to 
military phrases; and he who was 1 
addressing the House for the last tin 
had aright to complain of the wholesal 
cashiering of 168 Members, 
longer to be admitted within those w 
on any future election. The right ho 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had tol 
the House on a former occasion—he would 
not say unconstitutionally he would not 
say against the orders of the House 
in violation of any of the privileges of tl 

| House; but the right hon. Gentleman 
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Who were tid 
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had told them that a dissolution of that 
House was to take place, so that the 
roughs were to lose 168 Members; there 
was to be a total remodelling of the House, 
and there were to be sixty-two Mem 
less composing it than at present. From 
the robbery and the pillage of A, B, and 
C, new Members were to be given to D, 
KE, and F; and, after the spoliation which 
was to take place, the House would con- 
sist of sixty-two Members less than it now 
contained. He must 

oti—this amputation of sixty-t wo Members, 
thine. Up to this 
formine ¢ 


Adjourned 


bo- 


bers 


s iV, that this cutting 


-was a very odd sort of 
time—to the days of a Re Jabinet, 

-no Reformers in any rank or walk of life 
—neither the middle 
whom the hon. member for 
under his immediate and special protection, 
the multitude, 
a view of the chan: 
y in the representative sys 
until 


“hare r ] . 
orders nor those 


Preston took 


none ol any class, in takin 


es which they consli- 


dered neccssatl 
tem of the 
it came to this 
produced a plan of Reform cutting off a 
Members of that House. 


country—no Reformers 


Reforming Cabinet, ever 


proportion of thy 


His Mayjesty’s present Ministers had the 
credit of that propo ition- the. had thi 
credit of it, as they claimed it—but the 
merit was not their’s originally. "Th 


‘ . . ] 1 ‘ : 
sentC abinet of AlthorpandCo.--{[‘‘o7 


He would say, then, the present Cab { 
consisting . the noble Lord and his a 
ciates,—had been preceded by that 
Cromwell, Ses x, Fl i Co 
The noble Paym: ster propo 1 to re 
the House of Commons; and in thus re- 
ducing it, the merit did not belong « n- 
ally to the present Cabinet, but tl re- 


cedent was Sara ed, almost exactly in 


form, but certainly in substesn d 

effect, from that Cabinet which, after 

1 ° 1 ’ 

the days ot the Re sicides, proceeced to 
inal 


form the Commonwealth of England.— 
Yet these hon. Gentlemen s: 
to preserve our ancient institutio 


these hon. Gentlemen said, ‘“‘ The con- 


id, ** We wish 





servative principle is the principle of our 
system.” Yet these hon. Gentlemen 
said, “Our object is, to prevent the 


incursion of the multitude, and to establish 
such a Representation as shall be consistent 
with the prerogative of the Crown, com- 
patible with the existence of the C Shure h, 
and the constitutional privileg s of the 
land, and preservative of the rank, dignity, 
and property of the country.” This con- 
servative plan, however, was the plan 
introduced after the monarchy was de- 
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stroye: I. Was this so, or was it not? 
Let any member of the Cabinet con- 
radict him if it were not so > and 1 


were, let him state, that the p inciples of 


R » 1 , 
vepresentation were changed, and that 
; ; : ape 
what was radicalism in the year 1651 was 
' 1 1 e . 
not equally radical and equally subversiv. 


of constitutional rights—equally destrue 

ul privileges, 

in 1831. His wish wa E 

If literally and strictly in 
which appeal 


Hon. Gentle- 


tive of aristocrati and detri- 


mental to prope ty, 
ce| 


1: 
{ — * 
tO CONHNUEe Him 


1 } : 1 - 
iis Observations to the topics 


ed to him most agree 
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men Oppo said, that ; a | who opposed 
this motion presented pine act as the 


He 
r. He had 


hature 


opponents of all possible Reform. 


that 


° . . > } } {* 
never said, that no change, of 


¥ 1 
Was hot one ol num be 


any 


« ty ; | : , t 
ol kind, could be made in the electoral 
} ; | 

laws, or that great—nay, perhaps, he 
peed ; < 
Inivht sav, the createst— prac ticable im 
provement ti ight not be infused into them 
]\« ‘ , !  2f t 1 
pV SON Cu is by Whlicil Cite se place \ hich 
} had no Representatives might, con 


t} | ] ; | 


Sis y wilh the principles of the Con- 
litution, acquire the right which tl did 
not t pre sent pe Css. Ih Se hic 
= 5 
Areu l hi ad falicn int < le vical i 
" 
| cy eva 8 reument tea to th 
hat, unless ot rs acceded to their par- 
| 
{ Pian, th V would predicat i tt 
{ , 
} 1 , 
( » that they n unit to ssert that 
\ vi hie ssary Phis micnut ] 
° , 
i ii ning lor augh 
! 1 
I K { Was not, in nls nati 
1 i 
ae LUECSVilitl f { a ail | { 
i S, 1 { a in OD} ito 
; , 
ict r plan of al ition, that h 
I 4 Lihat if a WNpossit to imn- 
i 
“> ] 4 ! 
prov phe Ue ien at ti otner si 
[ 1 } 1] } . 1 + r 
ot t nad ail dD | | int 
\ } | 
if a | t V Chacayve ed, n > 
uuialri most unjustly to asse t: 
t ( ) I ti Vy eI t OD! 
al P| 
} 
ers of every p ot form. Such log 
1 | ] , q 
vould not hold good ; lif any man were 
to tender in bakers shop a shilling as 
re Eee oa Pe: ed et cae) oe = ] 
faise and countcrieilt as tnat iovic, the 


would call for a hammer, and 1 


VAinel 


. Be os, ed ‘ieee eee ee | 
it down as a spurious shilling on the 
counter. Th , House he id heard a great 
] Py ee te Beer 
deal on this )} soa uariyv from an 
] ‘ j | | ‘ ; 
hon. friend of his ‘4 ) id been iately 
1 Sas 1 b- P | 
perambduiatinge the bro d streets Ol \] iry- 
TT ] . ; 
lebone. He could assure his hon. fi l, 
1 . 7 1 
that such log would n dc n the! 
But it i shat al + r tT 
ut it seemed that delegates were to come 


Tow ver-hi unle . and Wapping, 
The House would permit 


from the 
and Shadwell. 
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him to repeat, that in those districts also 
reasoning of that description would be 
exploded. If the House of C 
should be di Sa d to reject t 
Paymaster’s plan, 
specific plan, which was considered on al! 


sides of the House 


MMOS 
1 , 
he noble 
? “=, Ry . } 
they Only reje¢ tea one 


-at least by those who 


<a dl —aninexpedient one. Heshould 

now take the lib rty of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the real state of th 
question before it, upon which au hon 


| 


Baronet near him (Sir John 


spoken SO well, as indeed migut nave veel 


expected from written np i 
the subject. ‘The question was not one of 
Reform, but a new creation, and as i 

tution of atotally different Reé pres ntation. 
Let the House look at th particulal of 
the plan. <A practical change was to be 
made in the bring tozether the I C) 

of that House. The measure was not 


confined 
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who had been planning, and mapping: 
and allotting constitutions had commences 
then labours—n0o constitution had been 
established in the separated colonic 
South 

present aspect of political affairs, 
i : { 
Britain ought 
of experimental 


jects ol his recta ’s pre 


America. He said that, in th 
Great 
not to add to th exampi 
States the visionary pi 


sent Government 





Phose who An a sath ( 
hou they re ected it zr extren nd 
} 
, | 7 } ‘ 
Vito tLbelr last breath, had Yy t lO 
1 , 

P] scd to Spe if rom = th ictates ol 
COMUSCIENCE lb not vom periect aceurac 
I judgment. He there {Ol . app l 

} 4 tT } 
ad to the House, whether an expe 


mecntal constitution, of the nature now 
} } 4 I] 4 4 
proposed, would not aad to Live 


fe «ot * P 
embarrassments of this country in her 


inost in 


ti fy oe ‘ : } } 
l lations Witid all Europe, ile 


= 
portant Which were in abso 










was to be considered wiietliie ( ] Lto make Cx pe iments, aba to skelch « 
affect the 1 of govern it t a new Constitution, as if the Constitut 
Constitution of t yuntt He did not | of Great Britain had not had an existenc 
mean to use the word in a sal i n | | re, and had not been handed down 
but politi hy ; and, ind l, i ' ula | fire m age to age with continual imMpros 
also use it sareastically. The House] ments and annual emendations, in all it 
should consider whether this } ition | parts, where emendations o1 improve 
was not radically hostile to tl form of | ¢ ld be safely) pplied. V all 








gFovernment 
The Hous was bound to look at the} 
question with reference to its relat to 
every class of Cie ty. He did not kre \A if 
any Gentleman ha lL laid before the Housea 
list of the governments at present about 
to be mac ‘ if was sal u “<4 90. 
mind ; this is only an experime: ~ Did 
hon. Gentlemen recollect that ’ 
‘too many experimental governments afloat 
at present? Were they aware that th 
smithy in which the politi 1 blacksmit! 
vorked, where constituti ‘ fors 
upon the anvil that that nti as al 
work all over Europe. Was there nota 


question now pending as to the Constitu- 
tion to be establ shed in 
not the Chart ) 
difficulty and sion? In Belgium, 


“e 
acissen 


was it not a matter of anxious inquiry 
what relations were to subsist between 
the community and their rulers? And 
what had taken i vce in France—< intry 

] ¢ 


té 

to which he must incidentally allude, but 
1 ? d 
i 


LO which IS ail 1OnS SHOUIG, Tor ODVIOUS 
so. ¥ . are ] 4" . 
be as brief as possible. After 


vay had been put an 
America—since those 


reasons, 
the 
end tO in 


mn } 
wmonarchnical 


N 41 
south 








listraction, wi if cr ou to go to 
under the flag of the new Admiral of J 
nd, to try ali ,perl Cruls mi qu S 
of new Constitution? Why was 
exp riment tobe made now There wi 
Gentlemen at the other side of t 
Hou whx ( talents he hits | ly adn ( 
with whom he had formerly acted. Tl 
\ h members of th ( t—tI 
eK uryv ¢ stat i i re } Af rs, t 


Board of Control, ; 
e Secretary at War; and there was 
immed friend of his, wh« 
pre sent, he 
place. Oh, 


an hon. and | 
if he was now 
" seeing in his 
hon. 1ere, aa d he hope a 
would put in a word by an rh by for Blet 

ingley. The democr: ttic cloak of Reforn 
must hang loosely upon ie shoulders, 

well as on those of three of the Cabin 
Ministers who resisted the Reform 
posed last year by a noble Marquis (Bl 
ford) opposite, which, as compared with the 
was parsimony and moderation 
itself. He had been attacked for his per- 
tinacity. Now a man might certainly be 
too close-fisted in retaining his opinion, 
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present, 
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But, on the other hand, a man might 
have two opinions. If he were too close- 
fisted in retaining his opinions, were not 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite too ready in 
changing theirs? Three members of the 
Cabinet last year negatived the smaller 
plan of Reform, and would not allow the 
measure even to be brought in. ‘They 
said, ** We cannot touch it or hear of it.”’ 
The Admiral said, that the vessel must not 
He would 
his 
ship. Hi 
supposed the change was produced by the 
deleterious effects of office. Those who 
had opposed all Reform combined with 
extreme Reformers, and with the promo- 
ters of moderate Reform; their combina- 
tion produced the present consolidated and 
united Cabinet, and their joint labours 
Having 


Adjourned 


even go out of port at all. 
not sutter the noble Marquis to rig 
He did not know how it was. 


produced this consolidated Bill. 
shortly alluded to these circumstances, he 
would now shortly state the 
sition of his argument. He had said, that 
the noble Lord’s measure 
tion robbery. It 
168 Members whose constituents wer 


VAS a COrpora- 


was an extinction of 


T 
‘ 
as long as the world ild 


be for ever, 


last, robbed and deprived of the franchise | 


and privilege of returning 168 Members to 
Parliament. He should be glad to hear 
Con ww 
prieitad 


the opinion of his hon. and learned 
the Attorney General, who did not 


1} 
1awdDOUT 
1 


a : 
under the vice of appearing there On ve- 


half of a small borough, but was the 
resentative of a large constituency 
} 


(Sir C. Weth 
once enjoved himself. We had lately 


h, . } ick | 
Honour Which He 


a Special Commission for frame-breakn 
and without meaning to use these obs 
ations in aliteral sense, 
figurative way and illustrative of 
gument, he had been turning it 01 


own mind ht 


but rath r 


“7 


whether there might not 
Special Commission to try the present 

Cabinet. fi Corvoration-breakine Tl 
abinet tor orporation-breaKking. 1 he 


Paymaster broke down sans ceremonie 168 | 


giving a very good speci- 
men of political machine breaking. The 
peasantry broke machinery because they 
thought it abridged manual labour; and 
the present Cabinet broke the machinery 
of the Constitution because it abridged the 
labour of courting popularity. The Ca- 
binet said, “* We may thus new fashion 
the Constitution and the Representatives, 
and, with the same ceremony that the m- 
surgent labourers broke frames, we will 
break, annul, and destroy a number of 


Corporations, gi 
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Corporations.” His object in calling 
attention of his Maj 

and and 

Attorney General to th 


t see what 


of his hon. 


they migh 
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that HH muse aS regvarat 


He did not mean to as 
ney of Parliament 
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monstrous conduct; without any shadow 
of argument; unless, forsooth, the telling 
them they were blind adherents to the 
laws and usages of the Constitution were 
received as an argument. The course 
which the present consolidated and una- 
nimous Cabinet proposed to themselves to 
follow, was not only opposed to every re- 
cognized principle of law and justice, but 
was opposed to every precedent of Par- 
liament. What did they propose to do? 
Why, no lessthan, without hearing, with- 
out trial, by the mere fiat of their own 
tyrannical will, to deprive thousands of 
the rights which they enjoyed under the 
Constitution. He said they had no pre- 
cedent; he corrected himself, there was 
one. On the Journals of the House it 
would be found, that in the time of Rich- 
ard 2nd, an Act was passed for disfranchis- 
ing the borough of Cambridge. The cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to this ano- 
malous proceeding at least could be quot- 
ed asa ground for the proceeding of this 
consolidated and unanimous Cabinet. It 
was the consequence of the very violent 
conduct of the townspeople against the 
University—of the town against the gown. 
The Vice-Chancellor was imprisoned, and 
the students who attempted his rescue 
dreadfully beaten. On a representation 
of the proceedings being made to that 
House, as an example, it was deemed 
expedient to deprive Cambridge of its 
corporate charter; but that parliamentary 
confiscation was at a subsequent period, 
as they all knew, reversed; so that even 
that solitary instance of parliamentary 
confiscation would fail the noble Paymas- 
ter as a precedent. Then, there being no 
precedent, he should be glad to hear from 
his hon. friend, the Attorney General, the 
constitutional legal adviser of the Cabinet 
upon what principle of law he would jus- 
tify the present audacious attack upon the 
corporate rights of so many of those much 
ridiculed places called small boroughs. 
He should like to hear from his hon. and 
learned friend what argument he would 
substitute for the absence of precedent. 
Indeed, highly as he respected the ac- 
quirement and ability of his hon. friend, he 
doubted very much whether even he 
could bolster up this insuperable defect of 
the great measure of the unanimous and 
consolidated Cabinet, whom he was, in 
virtue of his office, bound to supply with a 
few grains of law,—and much they were 

ranted,—whether even he could lay his 
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finger on asingle page of the Journals of 
that House which could at all warrant 
such an act of wholesale confiscation, 
—aye, of civil sacrilege. When the Go- 
vernment should have told them the legal 
grounds on which his hon. friend had re- 
commended, or rather, he should say, 
sanctioned—for from one so eminent as a 
lawyer, he could not think so illegal a 
measure could originate—he*should be 
prepared to mect him. He would also 
take that opportunity of saying, that it 
would have been a great advantage to the 
Budget if it had been enlightened by a 
small modicum of law. His hon. friends 
had shewn that it had not much common 
sense to recommend it ; and it was directly 
contrary to the law of the land. As it 
was, he would tell his hon. and learned 
friend, and the united Cabinet again and 
again, that their measure was one op- 
posed to every principle of law and justice 
—was a measure which no Cabinet with 
which the history of this country had made 
us acquainted could have sanctioned. It 
was a measure, which only some Crom- 
wellian band, ruthless of all law, and of 
all those usages which the Constitution 
had preserved for ages, could have ven- 
tured to propose, asa remedy for any com- 
plaint of the public mind. He again 
would ask this unanimous and consolidated 
Cabinet, or any of its deputies, to answer 
this simple question:—when was there 
ever committed—where was the instance 
—what constitutional precedent was there 
for so gross an act of injustice, as, by one 
compendious and confiscating measure of 
the noble military Paymaster, to deprive 
so many towns and individuals, without a 
single crime being alleged against them, 
—without warning, without any species of 
trial whatever,—of their most sacred 
rights as English freemen? The noble 
Paymaster might, perhaps, refer for prece- 
dents for this wholesale measure of spo- 
liation, to the confiscating times of Henry 
8th. That monarch, they all knew, had 
effected extensive spoliations of monastic 
property ; but then he did it openly, as an 
act of rude, despotical spoliation, wholly 
opposed to every usage and then recog- 
nised principle, civil and religious. His 
were the acts of a violent despot; pray, 
would they be cited as a case in point, 


jutifying the noble Paymaster’s equally 


wholesale intended spoliation? Would 
the machinery of Henry be adopted to 
attain the same end? That monarch had 
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laid his hands on several large abbeys, the 
heads of which resisted his rude violence, 
as far as they were able. What did he 
do? He indicted them as traitors, as in 
the examples of the abbeys of Glastonbury, 
Winchester, and Reading, and thus com- 
pelled them into what was called a sur- 
render of their charters. This was robbery 
secundem artem, not only independent of 
all law, but opposed to every principle. 
In the present case, however, this mockery 
of a surrender of chartered rights would 
not, it seemed, be had recourse to; and, 
by a plan still more iniquitous, if possible, 
than the unconstitutional spoliations of 
Henry 8th, the chartered rights of sixty 
boroughs, returning Members to that 
House, were, without trial, without offence, 
without any pretext whatsoever, to be 
taken away at the will or caprice of a 
Cabinet theorist. If he were wrong in his 
assertion, that Ministers had no precedent 
for the present measure, and were set 
right, which he believed he should not be, 
he would acknowledge his error. He asked 
for explanation on this point; he wished 
to know by what fiction of law, by what 
theoretical arrogance, by what train of so- 
phistry, by what apparation of authorities, 
by what shadow of facts could this mea- 
sure be justified, which was to invade time- 
honoured rights, and violate principles, 
long applauded and respected by that 
House. To be sure they were told that 
they were bigots, for that, it appears, must 
be the future name of that once honour- 
able race of Tories. Well, then, as it would 
be supposed he was only quoting a bigot’s 
opinion, were he to cite the authority of 
any distinguished advocate of Tory prin- 
ciples, he should like to hear what Mr. 
Fox, the great Whig leader, thought on 
the subject of parliamentary confiscation. 
The opinions of that eminent individual 
had already been referred to by the noble 
member for Yorkshire. Now, though he 
was far from being a blind adherent to the 
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doctrines ably advocated by Mr. Fox on! 
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the occurrence was rather droll after all— 
if droll it would be considered now-a- 
days. There was a procession, in which a 
dame, not over and above distinguished 
by the immaculate purity of her habits, 
nor, on that particular occasion very re- 
markable for the quantity of her muslin 
robes, which, indeed, more resembled those 
of an opera figurante than a Dutch house- 
wife ; this dame was paraded as the God- 
dess of Reason, there being the proper 
accompanying paraphernalia of tri-colours, 
then the fashionable colours of the day. 
Well, the goddess was paraded in great 
pomp, and with a great crowd of en- 
lightened worshippers, till the procession 
was interrupted by the refusal of some 
gentlemen of the Tory interest—bigots, 
according to the new-fangled doctrine of 
the noble Paymaster-deputy of the unani- 
mous and consolidated Cabinet—to pay 
divine homage to the strumpet goddess, 
for which bigotted refusal they were told 
they should have all their coats spencered. 
He could not describe things in the glow- 
ing language of the hon. member for 
Preston; he could not allude to all the 
acts that were done, but in consequence 
of what was done it was contended, that 
the borough ought to be cashiered. The 
matter came before that House, and after 
a long discussion, Mr. Fox gave it as his 
opinion, that it would be propertoopposeany 
measure of disfranchisement, on the ground 
that the “ bill would be a bad precedent, 
because, if followed up, it would not leave 
an existing corporation in existence.” 
Such was the opinion of Mr. Fox,—an 
opinion which he knew not how his hon. 
and learned friend, the present member 
for Nottingham, could get over. He had 
just been reminded, that Mr. Fox was also 
opposed to the disfranchisement of Shore- 
ham, because he thought, and that justly, 
that the conduct of the guilty electors in 
that borough, should not be visited upon 
the innocent ; and on that occasion an in- 
dividual, whose opinion but seldom chimed 





very many subjects of great public interest, | in with Mr. Fox’s, divided with Mr. Fox— 
he still thought the unbiassed, calm, and | namely, the present Earl of Eldon. The 
uninfluenced-by-party-motives opinion of hon. and learned Member repeated his 
so experienced a statesman, well worthy ; objection to the measure, of its being op- 
of attention, from his veriest political op- | posed to the uniform laws and usages of 
ponent. It might be remembered, that in | Parliament, and he called upon the mem- 
consequence of some riotous proceeding | bers of the unanimous and consolidated 
which took place at an election at Notting- | Cabinet, and all its deputies, civil and 
ham, it was proposed to disfranchise such | military, aided by his hon. friend, the 
of the electors as had been the greatest | Attorney General to boot, to quote a single 
delinquents on the occasion, To be sure | instance, justifying such a monstrous act 
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of spoliation of the chartered rights of 
corporations, as old as the Constitution 
itself. Howdid the noble Paymaster mean 
to justify his disfranchising, at one fell 
swoop, those who returned 168 Members to 
that House? Should such ameasure,—such 
a daring violation of the principles of the 
Constitution,—such a flagrant breach of 
all constitutional rights—be sanctioned to 
suit the views of any mere arbitrary 
theory? Wasa Cabinet, now by accident, 
and for this occasion only, unanimous and 
consolidated, to propose for the deliberate 
sanction of Parliament, that that House, 
which, up to the present moment from its 
institution, was essentially a conservative 
body, should so fling aside all its usuai 
characteristic attributes, and become the 
greedy spoliator of so many long-estab- 
lished chartered corporations ¢ Where, 
if once the principle of charter spoliation 
be admitted, were they to stop? Did the 
hon. Alderman (Waithman) behind him 
recollect anything of the circumstance, 
that the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don had been deprived of its charter in 
the time of Charles 2nd? And did he 
know anything of the violent excitement 
that occasioned? If he did, then his vote 
was, to use a homely expression, as surely 
nailed down against the present ‘scheme of 
the noble Paymaster, as he had already 
nailed down the spurious coinage which 
the military deputy of the Cabinet had 
given them by way of argument. And 
why did he thus count on the hon. Alder- 
man’s voting with him ?¢ simply on the old 
maxim hodie mihi cras tidti—what may 
succeed to day with respect to some ob- 
scure borough, may be tried with equal 
success to-morrow, with the Corporation of 
London itself. And this brought him to 
his own immediate case, so far as he might 
be affected by the disfranchisement of 
Boroughbridge. The hon. Alderman 
might recollect, that the attempt upon the 
rights of the Corporation of the City of 
London, in the time of Charles 2nd, was 
made by the then Attorney-general, Sir 
Robert Sawyer. For that daring violation 
of constitutional right, Sir Robert was 
expelled from that House by a subsequent 
Parliament, and he ended his days, as it 
was to be hoped none of his successors 
ever would, in ignominy. Now, it might 
happen that he (Sir C. Wetherell) should 
not again sit for Boroughbridge, but his 
case would be much better than Sir Robert 
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Sawyer’s, as it was one thing not to be 





elected for a place, and another to be 
turned out of the House by the Serjeant 
by the shoulder, and a number of officers, 
and to be pursued by the just execrations 
of the whole country. He must again 
repeat, that the measure would be a viola- 
tion of all chartered rights, wholly un- 
supported by precedents, and one of the 
consequences of which, to all existing 
corporate rights, it would be impossible to 
foresee. Let the House pause before it 
agreed to such a mischievous, dangerous, 
and most unconstitutional measure. It 
should not be fora moment forgotten, that 
the Church, the established Church of this 
country, was a chartered body; that the 
Peerage held its privileges by instruments 
and patents, granted under the Great 
Seal; that the Bank of England and the 
East-India Company, and every other 
great establishment of the country, pos- 
sessed all their rights and property, and 
utility and value, public and private, in- 
dividual and aggregate, under a charter, 
which, like that of the about-to-be contfis- 
cated boroughs, might be hereafter violated, 
if the dangerous precedent were once su- 
pinely admitted. Disfranchise without a 
crime alleged, without a trial, without even 
the mockery of a form of justice, the least 
borough in the kingdom, and you open 
the door to the disfranchisement of the 
Corporation of the City of London itself. 
Where was the distinction? Would any 
lawyer in that House, however acute, point 
out any which even a legal fiction would 
sanction? would any statesman specify the 
limit beyond which the disfranchising 
principle of the Bill would not extend ? 
would any man who heard him dare to 
say, that the principle which admitted that 
one Corporation, not guilty of gross mis- 
conduct, might be deprived of its char- 
tered rights, solemnly guaranteed by the 
Legislature, in its deliberative capacity, 
would not equally apply to all the other 
corporate bodies? He would take his 
stand on this insuperable objection to the 
principles of the Bill, without entering 
into an examination of its provisions. He 
protested against the doctrine held by 
hon. Members, that it was idle to deal 
with a single case of corruption, even 
when proved, but that it was wiser and 
more statesmanlike to disfranchise a mul- 
titude of boroughs where no crime had 
been established. He remarked, that it 
was curious to observe the difference be- 
tween the noble and military Paymaster, 
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and the radicals behind him. The one 
described it as a pacific measure—one 
that was to heal all wounds, and allay all 
irritation—one that was to be of the most 
auspicious augury to the middle classes— 
holding forth to them good promise of 
comfort, and happitess, and prosperity ; 
that was to satisfy, to all who could prove a 
clear possession of 10/.a year. But the 
radicals, on the contrary, exclaimed, that 
there was nothing done, and that the 
community would be split into two classes, 
which would be placed in hostile array 
each against the other; for the multitude 
under this system would have no vote at 
all, and therefore, it was argued, would be 
in no degree gainers by it. It was clear 
at least from this, that the people would 
be divided into two classes of different 
and opposing pretensions; and yet this 
was the pacification the noble Lord held 
out to the House of Commons. Aye, 
truly: was that the healing measure-— 
was that the oil which was to be poured 
into the wounds, and at once destroy their 
virulency, and abate ail irritated feelings ? 
This, it was evident, was strange surgery. 
They proposed a course of practice, which 
could have only one effect—that was, of 
ager avating the inflammation— adding 
poignancy ‘to every pang—and creating a 
fatal conclusion, when there had in truth 
been no threatening diagnostics. He 
could not understand the new- fangled 
doctrine of the electoral law; nor could 
he exactly comprehend the new electoral 
body—the additions made, or the dis- 
qualifications inflicted: it appeared, how- 
ever, that some were not to be disfran- 
chised until the end of their lives. For 
the purpose of amending the electoral 
law, they seemed to have gone upon the 
principle of a very fashionable practitioner 
of surgery—Mr. Saint John Long. To 
cure some fanciful disease, they rubbed 
the patient toa state of sores all over. 
To get rid of the trouble of a little tem- 
porary unpopularity they were fretting and 
uritating all the great interests of the 
country. The monied men were anxious 
for the safety of their property, now me- 
naced by this monstrous charter-destroy- 
ing scheme : the landed interest, naturally 
squeamish for their well-being, were alarm- 
ed for the laws that protected their pro- 
perty ; and the Church was fearfully awake 
to the dangerous consequence to their 
rights of this most unconstitutional and 
right-destroying innovation. They all 
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knew too well, that the men who 
coolly set at naught or destroyed the 
archives of a town-hall, would not much 
hesitate to cross the portals of a church- 
door, or break into the cathedral; and 
therefore they felt alarmed for themselves 
and the country. And who did Ministers 
expect to satisfy by their spoliation ? Not 
the reforming public out of doors, for their 
cry was, “give us more Representatives, 
we have not enough;” while, so far from 
adding to the number of that House, the 
noble military deputy’s scheme went to 
lessen the numbers by sixty-two. So, 
where the reforming public asked for a 
plus remedy, this popular, consolidated, 
and unanimous Cabinet gave them a minus 
one. Then what, he asked, was the mode 
by which this amorphous body proposed 
to carry their iniquitous measure? Why, 
neither more nor less than by a most 
audacious threat to dissolve Parliament in 
the event of their failure. Now, he must 
say, with respect to this most unconstitu- 
tional and insolent menace, that the man 
who would be influenced by it in his vote 
on the present momentous occasion, 
would be nothing less than a rebel to his 
country. The man, he repeated, whom 
such a threat, uttered by any Government 
— particularly by one so vacillating and 
individually contending, and only united in 
this one monstrous measure of wholesale 
spoliation, would influence—was a man 
wholly unworthy of the name of British 
Senator—wasa recreant in morals—and a 
man wholly deaf to the call of conscience, 
and of English liberty. Look at the 
ignoble situation, too, in which it would 
place the House even with respect to 
their common-sense consistency. The 
Bill proposed to disfranchise a large num- 
ber of seats, on the ground that these 
seats were foul excrescences; it called 
upon the House to pronounce a stigma 
upon itself of the blackest die; it actually 
called upon the House of Commons to 
dissolve itself on the allegation, that it 
was not actually what it stated itself to be, 
the Representatives of the people. Then 
the dilemma the House would be placed 
in, should the Bill not pass into a law, 
would be almost as bad. Was, he asked, 
all faith in legislative charters to be thus 
destroyed for ever in this country, in obe- 
dience to an arbitrary theory? Somebody 
asked Nat Lee, in one of his frenzies, 
what was acharter? He answered, no- 
thing but a bit of scribbled parchment, 
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with a seal attached to it; and so it 
should seem with the present consolidated 
and unanimous Cabinet with respect to 
the corporate rights of boroughs. They 
had evinced a more becoming respect for 
public opinion in abandoning the pro- 
posed transfer-duty, so opposed to law and 
usage, and why violate both with respect 
to the right of returning Members to that 
House? And this, forsooth, was the 
great remedy for all the ilis the country 
Jaboured under. He should like to hear 
how the right hon. the First Lord of the 
Aduiralty would explain at Cockermouth 
to his constituents his conduct since he 
last addressed them. On that occasion 
retrenchment, unlimited retrenchment, 
was to be the order of the day,—all bur- 
thensome taxes to the middle and poorer 
classes were to be removed, and the Con- 
stitution was to be restored to its ancient 
splendor, by a full and satisfactory mea- 
sure of Reform. Now, what answer could 
the right hon. Baronet make to one of his 
agricultural constituents, standing on the 
hustings at Cockermouth, if thus accosted 
by him, “‘ Well, Sir James, have you taken 
off the malt-tax ?”—“ No,” quoth the right 
hon. Baronet. ‘ Have you,” rejoins the 
farmer, ‘‘ at least, taken off the assessed 
taxes ?”—“ No,” again quoth the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, “the House of Com- 
mons and a sense of duty prevented me.” 
— Then” again quoth the farmer, ‘ since 
you have neither repealed the malt-tax, 
nor the assessed taxes, what the d—1 have 
you done ?”—“* Why, we have not, to be 
sure, reduced much taxes, but to make 
amends we have taken off sixty-two Mem- 
bers. You asked for retrenchment, and 
there is retrenchment for you.” And the 
merry conceit might pass on the hustings, 
as a redemption of all the pledges of re- 
trenchment, and all the other pledges it 
had pleased each individuai member of 
the consolidated Cabinet to give. They 
most certainly proposed a pretty considcr- 
able and somewhat novel species of re- 
trenchment as a remedy for the ills of the 
country, and this they called Reform. 
The farmer to whom he alluded, on the 
hustings at Cockermouth, finding that the 
promises of reduction of the Civil List, of 
the repealof the Assessed and of Malt taxes, 
had all thus ended in lessening the number 
of Representatives in that House, would 
very naturally scrutinize the mode by which 
this last reduction was to be effected; and 
that the farmer might know, he hoped 
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that some member of the Cabinet would 
rise and explain the system of Reform 
which was going to amputate more than 
a hundred Members of the great political 
body. He had now performed, and he 
trusted within seasonable limits, that duty 
which he owed to himself, to the British 
public, and to the House of Commons, in 
making the observations upon this Bill, 
which he had found himself compelled to 
make, and he had now but a few words 
more to utter. There took place in Crom- 
well’s time a purge of the House of Com- 
mons. The purge was called Colonel 
Pride’s Purge. The Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House were close imi- 
tators of the Cromwellian system, not only 
of his system of Parliamentary Reform, 
but also of his sanatory purgative system ; 
for they were prepared to expel, by one 
strong dose, no less than 168 Members 
of that House. He did not know what 
name he ought to attach to this specific ; 
for he had not conceived it possible that 
the country would see a repetition of such 
a process asecond time. Within the last 
three days, however, the House had been 
promised such a purge, to which, as no 
name had yet been attached, he would 
attach the name of Russell’s Purge. Yes, 
he would call this Bill, Russell’s Purge of 
Parliament, He said, that the principle 
of the Bill was republican in its basis. He 
said, that the principle of it was destruc- 
tive of all property, of all right, of all pri- 
vilege; and that the same arbitrary vio- 
lence which expelled a majority of Mem- 
bers from ‘that House, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, was now, after the lapse 
of a century and a half from the Revolu- 
tion, during which the population had 
enjoyed greater happiness than was ever 
enjoyed by any population under Heaven, 
proceeding to expose the House of Com- 
mons again tothe nauseous experiment 
of a repetition of Pride’s Purge. 

The Attorney General rose amid cries 
of “adjourn,” which continued for some 
minutes, and prevented him from obtain- 
ing a hearing.—Although he was unwill- 
ing, he said, to persevere in addressing the 
House after a wish had been expressed for 
an adjournment, hethought thatthe manner 
in which he had been personally called 
upon to come forward by his hon. and 
learned friend who spoke last, would 
obtain him a hearing in any assembly of 
English gentlemen which had heard the 
challenge. They had heard of a tyran- 
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nical Attorney General, who had been 
handed to the door by the serjeant-at- 
arms, and had been driven ignominiously 
from the House of Commons. He must 
own that he was much surprised that his 
hon. and learned friend, when he antici- 
pated his own dying speech in that House, 
should choose to pair off with so detestable 
an officer—[reiterated cries of “‘ adjourn.” 
He begged leave to ask hon. Gentlemen, 
whether it was intended that they should 
on all future occasions adjourn at half-past 
twelve o’clock? If that were to be madea 
rule, he would not persist in addressing the 
House at present; but if it were, he 
wished to know how many nights they 
intended to sacrifice to the discussion of 
this question? Were hon. Members to be 
prevented from speaking because the clock 
was then pointing to half-past twelve? He 
assured the House, that he thought time 
would be saved by his proceeding at this 
stage of the discussion. He would beg 
leave,then,to tell hishon.and learned friend, 
that no two cases could be more unlike 
than those which he had endeavoured to 
assimilate together. He admired the 
humour with which his hon. and learn- 
ed friend had compared the _purifica- 
tion of the representative system, which 
this Bill attempted to accomplish, to the 
two purges of the House which took place 
in Cromwell’s time, and to the proceed- 
ings on the guo warranto’s which took 
place in the reigns of Charles 2nd and 
James 2nd.; but he must remind his hon. 
friend, that though they might prove a 
contrast, they never could bear any 
analogy to each other. It was with 
astonishment that he heard one so well 
versed in the history of his country and of 
its laws, make so singular an assertion ; and 
he could not account for it, even when he 
took into his consideration all the excite- 
ment under which his hon. and learned 
friend evidently laboured. This plan of 
Reform was compared to ‘ Cromwell’s 
purge.” What is “ Cromwell’s purge?” 
It is anew name, which scems to mean 
Cromwell’s plan for elections. But did 
his hon. and learned friend recollect in 
what terms a great authority, much revered 
in the University of Oxford, eulogised 
that plan? Lord Clarendon expressly de- 
clared it worthy of imitation by other go- 
vernments. Surely his hon. and learned 
friend could not confound what is vulgarly 
styled Pride’s purge with Cromwell’s plan 
for elections. The two transactions were 
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divided by several years, and contrasted 
in all their circumstances; the one a violent 
military usurpation, the other a prudent 
and well-digested scheme of civil polity. 
At the former period, the soldiers stepped 
into the House, and carried the mace from 
the Table; at the latter, the protector de- 
vised a plan for the conservation of a go- 
vernment by three estates, which com- 
manded the unwilling approval of Lord 
Clarendon. Now, as to the quo war- 
ranto’s. The quo warranto’s took away 
certain rights from corporate bodies ; 
but what rights did this Bill deprive them 
of? The power of voting was not a mu- 
nicipal right. The power of selling a 
vote to a Duke or a Peer, or to a Duke's 
nominee or to a Peer’s nominee, however 
palateable and delightful it might appear 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, was not a 
reason why a corporate jurisdiction was 
established in any borough. That cer- 
tainly was not the primary object 
for which borough corporations were 
formed ; for his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Calne, had proved, in 
a speech which was yet tingling in their 
ears, and which would dwell in their 
memories so long as their memories 
lasted, that the principle on which 
the right of representation was originally 
granted to the people of England was 
the very principle on which they were 
now going to extend it to that portion of 
the people which was at present without 
it. The corporations, then, are not to be 
extinguished, though some are to be de- 
prived of the right to elect Members of 
Parliament. His hon. and learned friend 
spoke of himself, as if he was walking at 
his own legislative funeral. ‘* Merrier tears 
the spirit of loud laughter never shed” than 
those which his hon. and learned friend, 
and his band of merry mourners had pour- 
ed upon his bier. He was happy to see his 
hon. and learned friend disporting with 
such hilarity about his own grave. They 
seemed one and all like patriot philoso- 
phers overcome with joy in having an op- 
portunity to make that sacrifice to the pub- 
lic which its welfare demanded. He would 
ask his hon. and learned friend, and those 
who were then acting with him, whether 
there was to be any Reform at all? Not 
one argument had they advanced that 
evening, which had not gone to the ex- 
tent, that no reform ought to be made in 
the constitution of the Commons House of 
Parliament. He did not say, that such 
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was the object of the Gentlemen who had 
used the arguments, but it was unques- 
tionably the point to which all their argu- 
ments tended. His hon. and learned 
friend had said, that he was no enemy to 
representative improvement. When, where, 
how, in what shape, had _ his hon. and 
learned friend ever professed himself a 
friend to it? He (the Attorney-general) 
had never heard such a sentiment from his 
hon. and learned friend before—it was 
brought forward on the present occasion 
to break, with the public, the force of the 
plan of reform which Government had now 
brought forward: it certainly was not the 
practical view which his hon. and learned 
friend, and his usual political friends, were 
accustomed to take on the subject, and if 
it had recently become their view, it was 
because they had been driven to it by the 
force of public opinion. If they were ad- 
vocates for it toany extent, would they in- 
form him what their plan was, and how far 
itwent? If his hon. and learned friend had 
ever brought forward any plan of reform, 
or had expressed a desire to promote it, 
before that night, it was a fact in his hon. 
and learned friend’s history which he had 
by some strange fatality completely over- 
looked. Unless his hon. and learned 
friend and his political associates meant 
to say, that the miserable plan of disfran- 
chising Evesham and East Retford was 
their plan of Reform, and was one with 
which the public ought to be satisfied, 

he knew of no plan of Reform which they 
had ever patronized. That because in 
Evesham money had been paid to the 
electors, and the payment of it had been 
discovered by a Committee formed of 
Members who had only not been found 
out in making such payments, that be- 
cause they were ready in such cases to 
make the most vigilant inquiry into the 
number of poor wretches who had con- 
taminated their fingers with the bribes held 
out to them by their wealthy tempters,— 
that because they were willing to do this, 

they were to represent themselves friendly 
to reform and to step in between this mea- 
sure and the public, was a project against 
which he, as an honest man, felt bound 
to enter his protest. He looked upon a 
plan of reform so uncertain, diificult, and 
distant, as not only a needless expense of 
money and of time, and an insulting hypo- 
crisy to the people at large. It was, how- 
ever, something in the shape of Reform, 

and proved that some sacrifice to public 
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opinion was found inevitable in the most 
hostile quarters. Even the noble Duke, 
who on the first day of this Session 
had declaed himself opposed to all 
Reform, and had asserted, that nothing 
could be devised better than the present 
system of representation,—even he was 
anxious, in the last session of Parliament, 
to have the bill for the disfranchisement of 
East Retford pressed through both Houses, 
in the hope that it would be deemed a 
Reform which would satisfy the mind of 
the public. Since that time, the voice of 
the public had made itself heard in every 
part of the kingdom, and it now declared, 
in accents that could not be mistaken, 
that any such paltry, equivocating species 
of Reform would not give satisfaction. It 
appeared to him, that the argument which 
had been brought forward by the hon. 
member for Oxford on a former night, 
condemned the mode of proceeding which 
his hon. and learned friend wished to 
have applied to delinquent boroughs. His 
hon. and learned friend, as well as the 
hon. member for Oxford, had defended 
our present system of representation, on 
the ground that it worked well,—that its 
results were beneficial,—and that trade, 
and rank, and ability, obtained entrance 
into the House through the impure chan- 
nel of corruption. If this were true, 
with what consistency could the advo- 
catcs of such an argument disfranchise 
by an ex post facto law the places, 
where the door into Parliament was 
regularly opened to the highest bidder? 
It was as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day, that seats in that House were as pur- 
chaseable as stalls in Smithfield? Why 
then should they disfranchise the poor man, 
who had some excuse at least in his 
poverty, for selling his individual vote, 
when they permitted the rich man, who 
had'no excuse of poverty to plead, not 
only to sell his vote, but also to sell the 
votes of all persons over whom he could 
exercise the slightest influence? Mr. 
Canning had staved off for a time the 
question of reform. In the year 1822, by 
throwing into the back-ground the abuses 
of the present system, and by stating that 
the public mind was not alive to them, 
he delayed the application of a remedy, 
by raising doubts whether the evil existed. 
But could he have used the same lan- 
guage now? Certainly not—forthe public 
mind was shocked at these things; it had 
taken a nausea at them—to use a term 
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from the vocabulary of his hon. and learned 
friend—from which it could never again be 
freed by the administration of any quack 
nostrums. He would ask such hon. gen- 
tlemen as had not yet forgotten the preli- 
minary steps to their late elections, and 
who recollected the applications which they 
had received from different electioneering 
agents, to fight the battle of corruption as 
the third men in the different boroughs, 
whether it was possible for men to witness 
any thing more demoralizing or more dis- 
gusting than the processes by which the 
poor electors of those boroughs were to be 
corrupted by their opulent seducers? The 
people of England had at length discovered 
that the evil to which such corruption gave 
birth was no longer to be tolerated. The 
House of Commons was called upon to re- 
dress it, and he was satisfied that the Mem- 
bers of that House, as English gentlemen, 
would not hesitate to pursue their inquiries 
into the practicability of redressing it by 
passing the present bill. If hon, Gentle- 
men were inclined to say, that no reform 
ought to be had, or only such Reform 
as could be eifected by no general law, 
but by acts of Pains and Penalties, applic- 
able to particular cases only, the coun- 
try knew what it had to expect from 
them; but if they said that Reform 


Adjourned 


was necessary, but that this plan of 


Reform was not satisfactory, then he 
would ask them to try their hands at pro- 
ducing a scheme which would give them 
less annoyance, and would prove more 
beneficial to the public. He was willing 
to take his share of responsibility—and in 
saying so he was taking upon himself a 
share of credit that did not rightly belong 
to him—for having assisted in carrying 
into effect, in his official capacity, the 
benevolent intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government. A noble Lord, in an elo- 
quent speech last night, had compared 
the close boroughs to some portal through 
which integrity and intelligence might 
enter without much stooping. He would 
tell the noble Lord, that integrity and in- 
tellizence did not wish to stoop at all; 
and were bent on finding their way into 


Parliament through the great highway of 


the constitution. When he ‘was told 
that Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and other 
illustrious characters, had owed their in- 
troduction into Parliament to the defects 
in the constitution, he would reply, that it 
was not for their happiness or glory ; no, 
nor for the public benefit, that they had 
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owed their entrance to the House to any 
thing but the free choice of the Commons 
of England. Ithappened strangely enough, 
that all the opinions of Mr. Fox, which 
some Gentlemen opposite were so fond of 
quoting, and which Mr. Fox’s admirers 
would wish to forget, were delivered by 
him at a time when he did not represent 
the inhabitants of Westminster, but was 
sitting for a close borough,—when he 
was a Lord of Admiralty; and, strange 
recommendation, when he was even by 
law incapacitated by his youth from voting 
in that House. He would then, in a few 
words, reply to that part of Sir C. 
Wetherell’s speech in which he had ac- 
cused the present Government of having 
brought forward in their Budget a mea- 
sure which was a violation of public faith. 
He must contend then, that the stamp 
which they had wished to place on the 
transfer of stock was not a violation of 
the Acts of Parliament sanctioning the 
contracts of the Government with the loan- 
contractors; but supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that it were, the charge of a 
violation of faith with the public creditor, 
came with a very bad grace from those who 
had reduced the five per cents to three per 
cents, and had left no option —for though 
there was anominal, there was no real option 
to the trustees of widows and orphans, but 
to accede to that reduction. Reverting 
to the subject of the nomination boroughs, 
he observed, that as the noble Lord had, 
in language far too complimentary, re- 
ferred to himself sitting in Parliament for 
a close borough, he would say afew words 
on that subject. In the year 1818, he 
was given to understand that there was a 
wish that he should be in Parliament. 
Having heard that there was at that time 
a vacancy in the town which he had now 
the honour to represent, he determined to 
offer himself to the electors. It happened 
that there was no vacancy. A seat, how- 
ever, was offered him for the borough of 
Wareham; and though averse to the 
system, he confessed with some sense of 
shame, that he hed not had virtue to resist 
it. He should have respected himself 
more had he acted on his opinion. On 
the dissolution in 1820 he was not re- 
elected for a close Borough, but sought 
and obtained the suffrages of one of the 
most enlightened towns of England. And 
when in 1826 private circumstances pre- 
vented him from seeking the same distinc- 
tion, no close Borough was prepared as an 
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asylum for him. There was something 
that an independent spirit could but ill 
bear; for though he was bound to feelings 
of gratitude for treatment the most kind 
and liberal, the sense of uncertainty and 
dependence on others was fraught with 
painful feelings. From the very nature 
of the case, when the point was to be de- 
termined, a secret council must sit can- 
vassing your claims and merits, in com- 
parison with others, and disposing of your 
hopes of public usefulness, without hearing 
or consulting you. He made no com- 
plaint against those who gave him his seat, 
or withdrew it from him; but when he 
contrasted his situation as Member for a 
close Borough, with his situation as mem- 
ber for Nottingham, which he owed to the 
confidence of thousands, he felt that there 
was no more comparison to be made 
between them than between the crumbiing 
walls of Aldborough and the most flourish- 
ing town of England. His hon. and learned 
friend must have undergone the same feel- 
ings, when he compared his present seat 
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holders of the county of Chester. Mr. 
Burke, at the close of his iife, the decided 
enemy to all innovation however simple and 
necessary, referred to that preamble; still 
more singular, that Henry 8th, the most 
arbitrary and despotic monarch that ever 
sat on the throne of England, should have 
recognised the value of the Representative 
system, and its importance in attaching the 
affections of the people of England to the 
throne. The preamble to that Act was 
as follows :—‘‘ Whereas, the said county 
palatine of Chester is and hath been 
always hitherto exempt, excluded, and 
separated out and from the High Court 
of Parliament, to have any Knights and 
Burgesses within the said Court; by 
reason whereof the said inhabitants have 
hitherto sustained manifold disherisons, 
losses, and damages, as well in their 
lands, goods, and bodies, as in the good, 
civil, and politic governance and main- 
tenance of the commonwealth of their 
said country: and forasmuch as the said 
inhabitants have always hitherto been 





for that Borough, with the station he for- | bound by the Acts and Statutes made and 
merly owed to his own exertions as repre- | ordained by the King’s Highness and his 


senting the City of Oxford. As to the 
necessity for Reform, he would remind the 
House that it had the authority of Burke, 
and Pitt, and Fox, and Lord Chatham in 
his best and proudest day, that Reform 
in the House of Commons was absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the in- 
ternal quiet of the country. The remark 
of Mr. Pitt was equally well known. He 
had said in 1783, that “‘ without Reform 
no honest man would be, or could be, a 
Minister ;” and in 1797 Mr. Fox re- 
minded him of that speech, and said, 
‘that Mr. Pitt had lived to carry his own 
prediction into effect.” “‘ Such was his pro- 
phecy,” said Mr. Fox, “ and it has come 
upon us. What a whimsical fate is his! 
all his prophecies of success in the conduct 
of his war are still believed by the House, 
in spite of repeated failures; but on that 
point, which his own conduct is daily 
illustrating, the House obstinately refuses 
to see that he spoke the truth.” Every 
person acquainted with the works of Mr. 
Burke—and what man of education was 


not ?—must be aware, that in his celebrated | 


speech for the conciliation of our differ- 
ences with the American colonies, he had 
quoted the preamble of the Act of the 27th 
Henry 8th, by which the power of sending 
two Knights of the Shire as their Represent- 
atives to Parliament, was given to the free- 


;most noble progenitors, by authority of 
the said Court, as far forth as other coun- 
ties, cities, and boroughs, have been, that 
have had their Knights and Burgesses with- 
in the said Court of Parliament, and yet 
have had neither knight nor burgess there 
for the said county palatine; the said in- 
habitants, for lack thereof, have been often- 
| times touched and grieved with Acts and 
Statutes made within the said Couit, as 
well derogatory unto the most ancient 
jurisdictions, liberties, and privileges of 
their said county palatine, as prejudicial 
unto the commonwealth, quietness, rest, 
and peace, of his Majesty’s most bounden 
subjects inhabiting within the same.” The 
| Act provided, that the inhabitants of the 
| county palatine of Chester should for the 
| future return Members to Parliament. It 
| was to that Act that Mr. Burke referred 
| the often-quoted passage from Horace, in 
‘this application of which there is more 
| poetical merit, than even in its original 
| composition— 

* Simul alba nautis 

Stella refulsit.”’ 

_ Which Mr. Burke translated in his own 
' beautiful language—*: The day-star of the 
_ British Constitution then rose in the hearts 
of the people, and all was harmony both 
| within and without.” It had been thought 
| necessary, however, by some, that peers 
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should have their interests represented in 
that House, by Members whom they de- 
puted. If this were so,—why, let him 
ask, had not every peer and prince of the 
blood, according to his rank, his acknow- 
ledged Representatives there? They might 
have as many Representatives inthat House 
as they had domestic chaplains in their 
own houses, if the law allowed them. But 
the law did not allow this, it was no 
privilege of peerage, but the mere acci- 
dent of peers having purchased boroughs 
open to the money of all men, which gave 
them so unconstitutional an advantage. 
He contended that it was in strict ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution to take the elective franchise 
from decayed® and corrupted boroughs, 
and send them to more healthy places. 
By Mr. Pitt's plan of Parliamentary 
Reform, as many as forty boroughs 
would have been got rid of. This had 
not been forgotten by the Gentlemen on 
the other side the House, but in recol- 
lecting it they had alluded to the com- 
pensation which it was then proposed 
to make to the owners of those bo- 
roughs. There was, however, one other 
thing to be remembered,—namely, that 
that compensation was a compulsory 
compensation, and none of the par- 
ties concerned could have thought 
themselves very well treated by being 
forced to accept the proffered compensa- 
tion. He contended, that such individuals 
had no right whatsoever to compensation; 
for the supposed right was in truth a 
wrong, a direct infringement of law, and 
the subject of great punishment. He knew 
that there were some Gentlemen who 
thought that the Attorney General ought 
to bea kind of censor over the Press; 
but let him tell those hon. Gentlemen, 
that an Attorney-General might find 
occupation much more advantageous 
to the country than proceeding against 
those whose very violence prevented their 
doing mischicf, and only disgusted the 
people whom it was their object to ex- 
cite and to exasperate. There were other 
violators of the law which were much more 
dangerous to the public—there were other 
delinquencies which were more deserving 
of prosecution. Let them, therefore, 
hear no more about vested rights; for 
if a peer chose to interfere, by bargain- 
ing and influence, to return Members 
to the House of Commons, that peer 
was not only guilty of a gross breach 
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of the privileges of the House, but sub- 
jected himself also to an indictment at 
law. They had been told, that the people 
would remonstrate against the measure 
now proposed by the Government, and it 
was hinted to the Corporation of the City 
of London, that the charter of the City 
might next be destroyed. Was it possible 
that the Gentlemen who told them this 
could be sincere ?—that they could really 
believe what they said? If so, let them 
wait but a little while,—let them see 
whether the Common-hall which was to 
meet to-morrow, or the Common Council 
summoned for Monday,—let them see whe- 
ther the people who might assemble in vari- 
ous parts of the country, would re-echo the 
sentiments of the mourners at the funeral 
of the defunct member for Boroughbridge, 
and murmur and remonstrate that it’ was 
proposed to confer upon them a better sys- 
tem of Representation. A noble Lord had 
told them, that the proposed measure 
ought to be brought in, and that it ought 
to be widely circulated, in order that the 
people might deliberate and pronounce 
upon it. There could be no possible ob- 
jection to this, only let him express his 
hope, that the noble Lord, and all those 
who had cheered this sentiment of the noble 
Lord’s, would abide by the result of that 
experiment. Let him express his hope, 
that when the people had considered and 
pronounced upon the measure, those who 
desired that the people should have the 
opportunity of doing so, would submit to 
the decision of the people. Most willingly 
would he submit the proposed measure to 
the judgment of the people, most ready 
would he be to agree that the decision of 
the people upon it ought to be final. The 
character of the people of England was 
well known; and it was not their character 
to approve and to applaud acts of spolia- 
tion and robbery. But it was not by his 
hon, and learned friend zepeating over and 
over again the words robbery and spoliation, 
sometimes with violent, and sometimes 
with humorous accompaniments, that the 
people of England would be led to reject 
the measure. His hon. and learned friend 
had talked about the Members to be pre - 
sumptuously cashiered, about the right 
hon. the Paymaster of the Forces exercising 
military law; had talked of purging the 
House by violent measures, and had rung 
the changes on every strong expression by 
which a reformation of Parliament could 
be described. But these strong expres- 
25 
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sions do not alter the nature of things. 
It was not consistent with the fact to say, 
that the people of this country had been 
a happy people for the last century, and 
that the existing system had worked well 
for them; the contrary was true; during 
that time, they had suffered much and 
severely from measures of that House, 
which could never have passed into laws 
if the people had been fairly represented 
in Parliament. The danger was as great 
asthe mischief. For if peers by an outlay 
of moneycould send Members tothe House 
of Commons, as did the Nabob of Arcot 
fifty years ago, so might any foreign 
despot hereafter. Then, as to the question 
which his hon. and learned friend had so 
chivalrously and triumphantly challenged 
him to answer,—namely, where any lawyer 
could find a precedent in support of the 
measure now proposed. He would say 
in a word, where he found a_prece- 
dent; he found it in the measure which 
passed only two years ago, and which dis- 
franchised half the voters in Ireland. That 
measure passed through this House with 
only a very small minority against it, and 
among that minority he had not been able 
to find the name of his hon. and learned 
friend. This answer had been given 
before the question was put, and his hon. 
and learned friend hoped to get over it, by 
applying to the brilliant arguments of the 
hon. member for Calne the description of 
nonsense, and that he would nail them by 
his replies, as a baker nailed a bad shilling 
to his counter. Now, he must say, that 
this, though it might bea very lordly, and 
a very humorous mode of proceeding, was 
no more convincing or sensible than it was 
courteous. Much, indeed, had been said by 
his hon. and learned friend, and by others, 
about producing a revolution, and about 
revolutionary measures; but if he thought 
that this measure was calculated to lead 
to a revolution, or to produce a convulsion, 
no man would struggle against it with 
more zeal and determination than he 
would. In his conscience, however, he 
did believe, that it was a measure in strict 
accordance with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion; and that it was almost the only: mode 
of preventing a revolution. They had been 
told to look at the proceedings which had 
lately occurred in France, but here also a 
contrast was mistaken for a resemblance. 
Instead of looking atthe proceedings of the 
French peopte with horror, he could con- 
sider what they had done only as an act of 
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justice, and as an act committed in self-de- 
fence. Hewouldatonceadmit,withasmuch 
sincerity as he lamented, the fact, that the 
French people appeared more competent 
to gain a victory than to improve one, and 
he was sorry that they had not imitated 
the example which had been set them by 
our own countrymen when they effected 
their permanent, and glorious, and blood- 
less Revolution of 1688. The revolution 
in Belgium, which had also been referred 
to, it was idle to compare with the pro- 
ceedings of the French people. The re- 
voluticn in Belgium, he believed to be a 
wanton and a useless revolution. He 
would now describe it, as he had done 
when sitting on the other side of the 
House, as one which appeared tohim justi- 
fied by no adequate necessity, and polluted 
from its outset by bloodshed and plunder. 
He would not detain the House with dwell- 
ing upon these topics, which he should not 
have touched upon had they not been 
brought forward by others. In taking 
leave of them, however, he must observe, 
that, in his opinion, nothing could be more 
senseless, nothing more irrational, nothing 
more absolutely absurd, than to compare 
the measure now submitted to the House 
on the subject of Reform, either to the re- 
volution in France or to the revolution in 
Belgium. One observation which had 
fallen from his hon.and learned friend had, 
he must say, struck him as being singu- 
larly unfair,—but that had been answered 
by speakers who had preceded him, as, in- 
deed, all his other arguments had been an- 
swered,—only the sentences of his hon. 
and tearned friend seemed to have been 
prepared and moulded for the purpose of 
delivery, andso they weredelivered without 
reference to the arguments which bad an- 
swered them by anticipation. The obser- 
vation to which he alluded, was that which 
regarded the boroughs which it was not 
proposed to disfranchise. His hon. and 
learned friend had asked why Calne, and 
Tavistock, and other boroughs, were to be 
allowed to retain their franchise? The 
answer was plain and obvious, and had 
already been given—namely, that it was 
necessary to draw some line of distinc- 
tions that if Calne and Tavistock had 
been on one side that line, they would 
have been disfranchised; but that, being 
on the other side the line, they were 
allowed to retain their franchise. But to 
retain it how? Not as close corporations, 
but under a system of fair election. In 
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their former state these boroughs had re- 
turned many great and eminent men to 
Parliament. Why should they not do so 
again? Their closenesshad had the effect 
of excluding some, while it had admitted 
others, but admitted them only by the 
effect of chance. The noble Duke who 
had done himself such honour, by return- 
ing his right hon. friend (SirJ. Mackintosh) 
for Knaresborough, could not have been 
expected to give him the preference over 
near relations of his own, if such had been 
the state of his family. It was, then, to this 
fortuitous circumstance, that his right hon. 
friend owes a seat among us, in which the 
inhabitants of Knaresborough would have 
been proud, under any circumstances, to 
place him. He knew that he had risen 
under great disadvantage in coming to the 
debate after his hon. and learned friend, 
—whose speech, however, was indebted, 
for much of its popularity, to the sympa- 
thy of hon. Gentlemen, who felt themselves 
to be much in the same situation with the 
about-to-be-defunct member for Borough- 
bridge, as his hon. and learned friend 
called himself. According to the view of 
his hon. and learned friend, he would go 
out of the House a victim of injustice, 
while he (the Attorrey General) was to 
be ejected like Sir Robert Sawyer, the 
tyrannical instrument of a profligate and 
shameful government. He thought it was 
only on the agitation of debating this im- 
portant and interesting subject, that his 
hon. and learned friend had been betrayed 
into the use of such expressions towards 
him. For his own part he hoped to retain 
such a hold on the good opinion of the 
English people, as would keep him there ; 
hat when Boroughbridye had disappeared, 
he doubted not that the learning and talent 
of his hon. friend would prepare for him 
a more constitutional seat. There they 
would again meet in friendly contest, with 
different views, but with equal sincerity, 
maintaining what they believed to be the 
real interests of their common country. 
Mr. G. Bankes moved, that the Debate 
be adjourned. Motion agreed to. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 3, 1831. 
MinutTEs.] Bills. The Twelve Millions Exchequer Bills 
Bill, and the Bankruptcy Court Bill, were read a third 
time and passed. The Appropriation Bill, Consolidated 
Fund Bill, and the Pensions Bill, were read a second time. 
Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord CARBERY, an 


account of the several Sums advanced for the purpose of 
making Roads, and other public works in Ireland in the 
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year 1822, and the subsequent years, up to the present 
time; specifying the counties in which such works were 
earried on; the names of the Engineers, under whose di- 
rection they were conducted; the amount of money paid 
to each; the number of miles laid down in the several 
plans and specifications, distinguishing each, and how far 
those works have been carried into execution. 

Petitions presented. Against the Tithe System, by Lord 
Durnam, from Cambridge:—By Lord Kine, from 
Owners and Occupiers of Land, in the Isle of Ely, in the 
County of Norfolk; from certain places in Lincolnshire ; 
from Dunmore, and the Parish of Kells, in the County of 
Kilkenny; and from several places in the Counties of 
Mayo, Limerick, Surrey, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 
For the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, by the same noble 
Lord, from the Ward of Bread-street:—-By Lord Dur- 
HAM, from St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. By the same 
noble Lord, from Durham, for the Repeal of the Coal 
Duties. For the Extension of the Galway Franchise, 
from the Commonalty of Tuam, by the Marquis of LANs- 
DOWN :— From Clare, by the Marquis of CLEVELAND :— 
From the Protestants of St. Nicholas, Galway, by the 
Duke of BucxineHam. For Reform, by the Marquis of 
Lanspown, from Chesham :—By Lord Kine, from Out- 
well. For the Repeal of the Union, by the Marquis of 
Lanspown, from Kilfeenaghty. By Lord TrEYNHAM, 
from Mr. Fitzpatrick, against the Corporation of Dublin. 


New Cuvurcues.|] Lord Dacre pre- 
sented a Petition from the Rev. Mr. Bliss, 
Rector of a populous Parish near Chi- 
chester, praying that the New Church 
Building Bill might be so amended, as not 
to affect his right to the presentation of a 
new Chapel, built in his parish by a Mr, 
Baker. ‘The Commissioners under the 
former Church Building Acts, had given 
the right of presentation to Mr. Baker, 
but Mr. Bliss contended that it belonged 
to him, and had instituted, or was about 
to institute, proceedings to establish that 
right; and he was apprehensive that the 
provisions of the Church Building Bill, 
now before their Lordships, would interfere 
with his proceedings. 

The Bishop of Chichester observed, 
that Mr. Baker had complied with the re- 
quisites of the Act, and the Commissioners 
thought they had a right to give him the 
presentation, and he had acted upon their 
authority. If he had fallen into an error, 
it was owing to the Commissioners. 

The Bishop of London observed, that 
the Lill would not in the least affect Mr. 
Bliss’s right, nor interfere with any pro- 
ceeding of his to establish it. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Privinece.] Lord Farnham called 
the attention of their Lordships to a sub- 


ject which affected their privileges. He 


was unwilling to obtrude upon them any- 

thing which concerned himself alone; but 

as this matter was connected with the sub- 

privileges, he 

thought himself bound to lay the matter 
282 
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before their Lordships. In consequence 
of the part which he had lately taken in 
defence of the Archbishop of Dublin, he 
had received a threatening letter. 

Earl Grey moved, that strangers be ex- 
cluded, and strangers being ordered to 
withdraw, complaint was made to the 
House by Lord Farnham, of a letter re- 
ceived by him from Lieutenant Thomas 
Woodcock, animadverting upon a speech 
made by his Lordship in the House, on 
the 21st of February last. A witness 
being examined to prove the handwriting 
of the said Lieutenant Woodcock, he was 
ordered to attend the House on Thursday, 
the 17th instant, to answer the said com- 
plaint. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.—Misap- 
PLICATION OF Puniic Mownry.] On 
the admission of strangers again into the 
Tlouse, 

The Earl of Carnarvon was speaking 
about a Petition which he had presented 
from certain Copyholders, praying for 
Reform in Parliament, and for the exten- 
sion to them of a share in the Elective 
Franchise. He had no objection to the pre- 
sentation of the petition; and their Lord- 
ships were aware, that if the measure on 
the subject of Reform, which had been 
brought into the other House, should pass, 
the petitioners would have their wishes 
fully gratified. They were to have the 
privilege which they prayed for, under the 
new Constitution. The plan went to 
establish a new Constitution; and, if the 
old Constitution was worn out, and could 
not stand any longer, and this new Con- 
stitution was to be substituted for it, he 
need say nothing in support of the prayer 
of the petition, since the case was amply 
provided for by the new Constitution. He 
was anxious to make a few observations 
on the measure in question; but under- 
standing that the noble Baron (Wharn- 
cliffe) near him, intended to submit a 
motion on the subject to their Lordships 
on Monday, he would reserve what he had 
to say till that motion should be made, 
when he could enter upon the discussion 
in a proper and regular manner. Any ob- 
servations of his on the subject at present, 
might be objected to as premature, and, 
therefore, he would abstain from saying 
anything, till he could regularly discuss 
the question. 

Earl Grey approved of the course which 
the noble Earl had taken, in refraining 
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from an irregular and premature discus- 
sion of the subject of Reform, and he 
would follow the noble Earl’s example, 
and refrain from making any observations 
on the subject except one, which a remark 
of the noble Earl, on the plan under the 
consideration of the other House, justified 
him in making now. The noble Earl had 
said, that the plan was a measure, not for 
the reform of the old Constitution, but for 
the substitution for the old of an entirely 
new Constitution. That was the way in 
which the noble Earl had designated and 
represented the measure, and against that 
mode of designating and representing it, 
he most decidedly protested. That was 
not the true character of the plan, and 
when the proper time for the discussion 
came, he would prove that it was not a 
measure introducing a new Constitution, 
but a plan, reverting back to the principle 
of the old Constitution, from which very 
material deviations had occurred, from 
lapse of time, and the introduction of 
abuses. The object was, to establish the 
elective franchise on the true ancient prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and thus to 
restore to Parliament the confidence of 
the nation in general. He, in this plan, 
for which, in conjunction with his col- 
leagues he was responsible, had, in all the 
changes which he had suggested, kept the 
principles of the old Constitution steadily 
in view, and had carefully conformed to 
these principles, avoiding the formation 
of anything like a new Constitution. His 
object had been, to found the alterativi:s 
madesin this plan on the basis of the 
old Constitution, and restore its principles 
to their original efficacy, which had been 
lost or rendered ineffective, by those inju- 
rious practices and innovations, which had 
crept in through lapse of time, and the 
gradual increase of abuses. Such had 
been his object, and that of his colleagues 
in office, and such he maintained was the 
true character of the measure, ashe should 
be prepared to prove when it came pro- 
perly under discussion. At present he 
would refrain from any further observa- 
tions on the subject. 

Lord Wharncliffe was of opinion, that 
the measure did introduce a new Constitu- 
tion, and was not calculated to reform 
the old Constitution, but to establish a 
new one. He gave notice, that he would 
move for Returns relative to the popu- 
lation of certain boroughs, with reference 
to the measure in question. 
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Lord Wynford agreed, that the more 
proper course was, to abstain from any 
discussion of the subject at present, nor 
was it his intention to enter uponit. But 
he denied that the measure was properly 
characterised, when it was said, that it 
was one which reverted sto the principles 
of the ancient Constitution. The princi- 


ple of the Bill was, to make the right of 


voting depend on the.amount of popula- 
tion. Now, that was not the principle of 
the old Constitution. By that Constitu- 
tion, the right of voting was given to the 
tenants zn capite, or those who held imme- 
diately from the Crown; and it was given 
to the boroughs, because they paid more 
than their due proportion of taxes, with- 
out reference to their population; and 
another reason was, that the Members re- 
turned for the boroughs might support 
the Crown against the great Barons. That 
was the old principle, although now the 
cflect was often the reverse of what was 
originally intended. 

Lord King said, that the noble and 
learned Lord, it appeared, considered the 
principle of the old Constitution to be, to 
give the right of voting to the great Lords, 
who were tenants zn capite of the Crown. 
If so, then, in the estimation of the noble 
and learned Lord, the perfection of the 
system was to be found in Scotland, where 
the superiors or tenants, in capite, had the 
monopoly of the right of voting, and 
where there was no representation that 
deserved the name; and yet this was what 
the noble and learned Lord considered to 
be the principle of the old Constitution of 
England; and such was the principle 
which he would wish to establish here. 
He could not hear these attacks on his 
Majesty’s Ministers, without expressing 
his most cordial approbation of their mea- 
sure of Reform, and his respect for and 
gratitude to them,—a feeling which, he 
was persuaded, he shared, with the im- 
mense majority of the most respectable 
and substantial part of the community. 
It was a real constitutional and effective 
Reform, which restored the right of send- 
ing Members of the House of Commons 
to the people; a right of which they had 
now for a long time been unjustly de- 
prived. It was a measure of the greatest 
importance that had been recorded in the 
history of this country, since the expulsion 
of James 2nd; and its adoption was 
essential to the preservation of the liberties 
of the country; for attempting to trample 
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on which, the infatuated race of the 
Stuarts were driven from the throne, and 
expelled the country. It wasa plan which 
would insure to the country liberty, peace, 
and safety, and one for which the Ministers 
deserved the deepest gratitude of the 
nation. In the quarter of a year in which 
they had been in office, they had brought 
forward this great measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and they had also 
brought forward a great measure of Re- 
form in the Law, which no one could have 
brought forward, except his noble and 
learned friend on the Woolsack. Nor did 
their merits stop here; for they had ex- 
posed the malversations with respect to the 
public money which had for some time 
prevailed in the Admiralty ; and there was 
reason to believe, that they would expose 
malversations and abuses in the Colonial 
Department. If these things were not 
sufficient to entitle them to the gratitude 
of the country, he did not know how any 
Ministers had ever been entitled or could 
be entitled to it. 

Lord Wynford explained, that he had 
not said what the noble Baron imputed 
tohim. He had said nothing as to what 
ought to be done. All that he had said 
was, that this measure—be it good or bad 
—was not founded on reverting to the 
ancient principles of the Constitution. 

The Duke of Wellington did not mean 
at present to enter on the discussion of 
the plan of Reform which had been intro- 
duced in another place, but would reserve 
himself until the subject came regularly 
before their Lordships, on the motion of 
the noble Lord near him for the produc- 
tion of papers relative to the population 
of the boroughs. At present he wished 
only to say a few words on the charges 
made egainst his noble friend, who had 
been at the head of the Admiralty, in his 
absence, and when he had no opportunity 
of justifying himself. There was no man 
more unlikely to have been guilty of mal- 
versation than his noble friend, and it 
would have been but fair and candid in 
the noble Baron to have given notice of 
a motion for the production of documents 
to support the charge before he made it. 
If the noble Lord had done that, then 
there would have been an opportunity of 
ascertaining precisely how the matter 
stood, and of explaining that which might 
appear at first view to be wrong. Unless 
the noble Baron chose to take that 
course, these charges, made in the absence 
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of his noble friend, would better have 
been avoided. Then the noble Baron 
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said, that there would be an exposure of 


malversation in the Colonies; but he had 
better have waited till the present noble 
Secretary for the Colonies should bring 
forward that exposure. The fact was, 
that attempts had been continually made to 
fasten charges of malversation on the 
Colonial Department for the last ten years, 
and they had all utterly failed. The noble 
Baron ought to bring before the House 
documentary or other evidence to prove 
that the charges were well founded, or he 
ought to abstain from making them at all. 
As to the measure of Reform now under 
consideration in another place, he would 
postpone the observations which he had 
to make on it till it came regularly under 
discussion. But he might now call on 
the Ministers, who had brought forward 
such a measure on their own responsibility, 
to explain in what manner they proposed 


fLORDS} 





to carry on the monarchical government | 
toa) i 


of this country under the state of things 
which must be the result of the adoption 
by Parliament of such a measure as this. 

The Duke of Buckingham wished to 
know, whether it was the intention of the 
noble Secretary for the Colonies to bring 
forward anything in the shape of charges 
of malversation against his predecessor 
in office ? 


| But from that he had refrained, 
_ subject might, perhaps, come before their 
Lordships in a much more grave and 


Lord King denied, that he had made | 


any charge of malversation against ihe 
late Secretary for the Colonial Department. 
What he had said, or meant to say, was, 
that abuses existed in the administration 
of the colonies which would now, as he 
hoped, be exposed and remedied. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that 
the noble Baron had made use of the word 
malversation in the affairs of the colonies, 

The Duke of Richmond said, 
Baron had explained what he meant, and 
‘it was always the rule to take a noble 
Lord’s explanation of his meaning as his 
real meaning; and the noble Duke’s per- 
sisting in imputing to the noble Baron aa 
accusation which he said he never meant 
to make, was unparliamentary. 

The Duke of Buckingham had only 
meant to say, that the noble Baron had 
used the word  malversation ;” but. it 
often happened, that in the hurry of 
debate, expressions were used which con- 
veyed a meaning other than what was 
intended, and of course the noble Baron’s 
explanation of his meaning was to be 


the noble | 
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taken as the true one. But then the 
noble Baron had certainly brought a 
charge of malversation against the Ad- 
miralty, which had better been avoided, 
in the absence of the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty, unless the noble Baron 
was prepared to support it by document- 
ary or other evidence. 

‘Lord King: What he meant by mal- 
versation was this— that the Admiralty 
had applied money which had been ap- 
propriated by Parliament to one branch 
of the naval service, to another branch of 
that service; and that, without giving 
notice, or rendering an account to Parlia- 
ment; money which had been put in the 
estimates for naval stores, and voted by 
Parliament for that branch of the service, 
had been applied by the Admiralty to the 
payment of a greater number of seamen 
than had been voted by Parliament, and 
of this no notice was given, nor was any 
account rendered to Parliament. This 
he called a misapplication, and malver- 


sation in the management of the public 


money, and the fact had already been suf- 
ficiently proved. The noble Duke 
(Wellington) had said, that he ought to 
have called for documents, and proved 
his charge by evidence before he mace it. 
since the 


serious manner, byanimpeachment. Had 
it not been for this, he would have 
had the highest satisfaction in callmg for 
accounts’ and documeuts in support of 
his charge. 

The Duke of Wellington, thonght, that 
if the noble Baron was so scrupulous 
about calling for accounts and documents, 
he might as well have refrained from 
inaktug the charge. 

Lord Goderich, in answer to the noble 
Duke’s (Buckingham) question, stated, 
that he had no intention to bring forward 
any charge for malversation in the colonies, 
otherwise he would have given notice of a 
motion, and brought forward the charge 
in the regular way. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that 
was such an answer as might have been 
expected from the noble Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

Earl Grey regretted these topics had 
been alluded to, and though he had no 
wish to prolong the discussion, he must 
say a few words. He could assure their 
Lordships that there was no intention what- 
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ever to make any charge against the noble 
Lord who had been lately at the head of 
the Admiralty, on account of any mal- 
versation in the office. There was no im- 
putation on the character of that noble 
Lord, who was well known to be a person 
of the highest integrity and respectability. 
Nor was there any intention whatever to 
impute anything improper to the late 
Secretary for the Colonies. But with re- 
gard to the Admiralty, he regretted that 
there had existed, for a considerable time, 
a great irregularity in the application of 
the money voted for the naval service. 
Occasions might no doubt arise, in which 
it might be highly expedient to take money 
from one branch to be applied to another 
branch, and in which a Minister would be 
justified in doing so on his own respon- 
sibility. But the first opportunity ought 
to be taken to give notice to Parliament, 
and to render the accounts to Parliament. 
For the noble Lord who had been lately 
at the head of the Admiralty he had 
the highest respect, and there was no in- 
tention whatever to impute to him that he 
had done anything contrary to what he 
thought ‘to be his duty. But it was 
necessary that the irregularity should be 
put an end to, and for that purpose it 
was necessary that it should be brought 
under the notice of Parliament. As to 
the question put by the noble Duke, about 
the manner in which the government of 
this country could be carried on under a 
state of things which would follow from 
the adoption of the measure of Reform, he 
should be prepared to show, when that 
measure should come regularly under dis- 
cussion, that the Government could be 
carried on with a reformed Parliament 
much more safely and more perfectly than 
at present; and in order to show this, he 
should have little more to do than to prove 
that it was not necessary to the safety, nor 
to the prosperity, of the monarchy that 
the Government should be conducted on 
a system of corruption and patronage. 

The Earl of Haddington observed, that 
no man could be more incapable of mal- 
versation than the noble Lord who had 
been lately at the head of the Admiralty. 
Of this, every one who knew that noble 
Lord must feel well assured. 

Lord Bexley had, from the official 
situations which he had long held, the 
means of knowing, that when money was 
voted by Parliament for the naval service, 
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had been allowed a considerable latitud® 
as to its application to the different 
branches of that service : whether or not if 
would be adviseable to alter that plan, he 
was not prepared to say, but he knew 
that what had been recently complained 
of in the other House of Parliament was 
a very old and well-known practice. 

Lord King wished the sense to be 
distinctly understood in which he used 
the word malversation. Certain sums 
were stated in estimates as required for 
each branch of the service, and for each 
branch these sums were voted and appro- 
priated. It had been the practice of the 
Admiralty to take money from one branch 
and to apply it to another, in the teeth of 
the parliamentary appropriation ; and that, 
too, without any notice given or account 
rendered to Parliament. This was clearly 
a malversation, and the assumption of a 
power which it was never the intention of 
Parliament to intrust to any Minister. 
It was to express that fact, and no other, 
that he had used the word. 

Earl Grey could not concur with the 
noble Baron (Bexley) in the latitude 
which he seemed inclined to give to the 
Lords of the Admiralty in the application 
of the public money. He was aware, as 
he before stated, that occasions might 
eccur in which it would be necessary or 
expedient for the Ministers to have recourse 
tothis modeof applying public money. But 
then they certainly ought to give notice to 
Parliament, and show that it was proper, 
under the circumstances, to adopt that 
course, 

Petition laid on the Table. 

The Marquis of Cleveland had a Petition 
to present on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, and hoped that their Lordships 
would indulge him with the liberty of 
making a few observations on the subject, 
as they had done to others. He had 
heard the declaration made by the Minis- 
ters, a few days previous to the recess, 
respecting the course which they meant to 
pursue on the subject of Reform. The 
noble Earl at the head of the Ministry 
had, very soon after his appointment to the 
situation, explicitly declared his intention 
to introduce a measure of Reform, and 
that declaration had been most gratifying 
to him. The Ministers had made other 
declarations with which he had been highly 
gratified, but for the present he confined 
himself to the declaration as to Reform, 
which was the subject of this Petition, 
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Whatever might have been said in another 
place as to his opinions on the subject, he 
had all his life been a friend to Reform, 
and, as his years increased, his sense of 
the necessity for Reform had increased also. 
It would be improper and irregular at pre- 
sent to enter upon the discussion of a 
measure which was under consideration 
in the other House of Parliament: it was 
sufficient at present to know that there 
was such a measure in progress; and 
he spoke of the question in general, and, 
so speaking, he gave it as his opinion, that 
Reform was absolutely necessary, and he 
would support it with all his power. He 
was aware, from what had been said in 
another place, that he might be liable to 
the suspicion of saying one thing when he 
meant another. But that was not his 
way. He had never changed his opinion 
on this subject. He had always been a 
friend to Reform, and was so still; and 
his opinion of the necessity of Reform had 
only been strengthened by time. He did 
not mean to say, that he would go the 
length of approving of the whole of any 
measure of Reform that might be intro- 
duced into Parliament. But the principle 
of the measure was good, and he would 
support it as far as the principle was con- 
cerned, although he might not approve of 
it in toto. He felt himself in rather a 
delicate situation from what had passed 
in the other House ; but he repeated, that 
his opinion in favour of Reform had never 
changed ; and he was anxious to support 
a measure of Reform brought forward as 
a Government measure by a responsible 
Ministry, and the present Ministry had 
brought forward their measure in the most 
proper manner, and at the most proper 
time. The petition which he had to present 
in favour of Reform was from a very import- 
ant place, witha population of from 16,000 
to 17,000 souls, which ought to havea 
Representative. It was from the inhabit- 
ants of South Shields, in the county of 
Durham ; and while they prayed for Re- 
form, they left it to the Legislature to settle 
the most proper plan for effecting the ob- 


ject. As for himself, in his notions of 
Reform, he was neither a Radical Re- | 


former nor an ultra Tory.—The Petition 
was laid on the Table. 

Earl Stanhope presented a Petition from 
certain Holders of Land at Marden, Kent, 
praying for a Repeal of the Malt Duties. 
Alluding to the measure of Reform under 
consideration in the other House, he ob- 
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served, that there were some objectionable 
things in it, but there was also much that 
deserved approbation, and so far he would 
support it. He was satisfied that Reform 
was essentially necessary for the safety of 
the country and for good Government. 
He did not agree that it was irregular to 
allude to what was passing in the other 
House. On thecontrary, he thought that 
it was regular and proper, and sometimes 
even necessary. However, as the subject 
was to be brought regularly before their 
Lordships on Thursday, he would reserve 
any observations that he had to make on 
the measure till that opportunity. The 
principle, he thought, was incontrovertible ; 
and, in the measure itself, there was much 
that deserved admiration and applause ; 
but he was of opinion, that it ought in 
some respects to be altered. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


—reetcoorccce— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 3, 1831. 


Porutation Returns or Crries 
AND Boroveéus.] Lord John Russell 
moved for “ a return of the population in 
each borough in England and Wales, re- 
turning Members to serve in Parliament, 
of which the population in the year 1821 
did not exceed 2,000 souls,— of the num- 
ber of electors in those boroughs who 
had polled at the election for those bo- 
roughs during the last thirty years, and of 
the number of persons in them who were 
rated in 1830 to the inhabited house duty 
above 10/. annually.” 

Sir C. Wetherell wished to know the 
noble Lord’s object in moving for those 
returns? Was his motion made with 
reference to his Parliamentary Reform 
Bill? 

Lord John Russell, in answer, said, that 
the object of his Motion was, to put the 
Honse in possession of the fullest inform- 
ation with respect to the actual population 
of the boroughs and towns which his Bill 
would affect. 

Sir C. Wetherell must say, that the 
course of proceeding adopted by the Ca- 
binet and its Deputy was, from the be- 
ginning to the end, most extraordinary, 
to say the least of it. They brought for- 
ward a measure involving the very inte- 
erity of the Constitution, in which it me- 
naced the most flagrant breach,—and 
contrary to all precedent, in the teeth of 
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common sense, instead of obtaining the 
necessary preliminary information, first 
getting knowledge and then acting on it, 
they,it appeared, asked the House to le- 
gislate on what he might call, posthumous 
information. Why presume to bring in a 
bill without having first obtained the in- 
formation necessary to its thorough elu- 
cidation ? 

Mr. O’ Connell begged leave to remind 
the hon. and learned Member, first, that 
the Bill was not yet brought in, and that 
in the next place, the information was 
not intended so much to satisfy the minds 
of the advocates of the measure, as to pre- 
clude all random assertions on the part of 
its opponents. 

Lord Althorp had not the least expect- 
ation that any Gentleman would make 
any Opposition to the present motion. 
The returns for which his noble friend 
moved would give no additional inform- 
ation to the House, but they would supply 
a concise and useful abstract of that which 
was already upon the Table. The object 
of his noble friend’s motion was, to facili- 
tate the researches of hon. Members, and 
enable them to ascertain at a glance the 
population and number of voters in parti- 
cular places. 

Lord F. Z. Gower said, that if this in- 
formation were already on the Table of the 
House, he could see no occasion why the 
noble Lord should move for its production 
in another shape. 

Lord John Russell, in reply to the hon. 
and learned member for Boroughbridge, 
said, that if he had moved for the produc- 
tion of this information before he had 
brought in his Bill, he should have let 
hon. Gentlemen into the whole secret of 
his measure. 

Mr. Calcraft objected to the course 
which the noble Lord was then taking, and 
asserted, that it appeared to him, that the 
noble Lord did not know what his plan of 
Reform was to be twenty-four hours before 
he submitted it to the House of Commons. 

Sir C. Wetherell again protested against 
the singular conduct of the noble Pay- 
master, who, after his Bill was brought 
in, called for information to elucidate it. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge, and 
his noble friend near him—the Achilles 
and Patroclus of the opposite benches, for 
they now fought under the same shield, and 
displayed the same banner—might be 
among the very few Members of that 
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House who wished this question to be dis- 
cussed without sufficient information, but 
there might be others, not quite so learned, 
either in law or in statistics, who might be 
anxious to receive the information which the 
noble Lord now wished to lay on the Table, 
in a compendious form. He was convinced, 
that whatever object the hon. and learned 
Member, and his noble ally, might have 
in preventing the House from receiving 
the information now tendered to it, the 
House would feel, that the more information 
it received on this subject, the more able 
would it be to form a judgment on the 
merits of the Bill of his noble friend, and 
he would add, to see the beneficial results 
which must ensue to the country from car- 
rying it into effect. 

Lord Nugent knew that considerable 
misapprehension had gone abroad as to 
the reasons why the boroughs of Calne or 
Tavistock, and of Knaresborough, were 
not among the number of boroughs to be 
disfranchised. The reason why they had 
not been disfranchised was distinctly stated 
on the first night of this Debate, by his 
noble friend near him, and last night by 
the hon. member for Yorkshire. The re- 
turns which were now moved for would 
set that misapprehension at rest for ever. 

Mr. Goulburn.—These returns, then, are 
moved for as an answer to the speech of 
my hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Boroughbridge. An observation caused 
by the speech of the noble Paymaster of 
the Forces is to be answered and refuted 
by the production of returns, which but for 
that observation would never have been 
produced, ‘The information which these 
returns are to furnish ought to have been 
submitted to the House before the Bill was 
brought in. 

Lord Nugent said, his observations had 
been misrepresented by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He assured hin that the 
returns were not moved for on the grounds 
which he alleged, but for the purpose of 
convincing the House and the country that 
the changes proposed in his noble friend’s 
Bill were founded in justice, and would be 
a great improvement. 

Lord John Russell said, that the motion 
for the production of these returns was not 
made to answer the observation of the 
hon. and learned Member as to Calne, Ta- 
vistock, and Knaresborough, but simply to 
place the information already on the Table 
of the House before the Members ina more 
accessible form. He begged leave to be 
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permitted to tell the hon. member for | 
Wareham, that, so far was he from being | 
correct in his assertion that he did not 
know what his plan of Reform was to be, 
twenty-four hours before he introduced it, 
that he was acquainted with it, in all its 
great outlines, which remained unchanged, 
so early as the middle of the month of 
January. 

Mr. Croker did not rise to object to the 
Motion. On the contrary, he thought 
that not only this information, but much 
more, should be afforded to the House 
before it ventured to legislate on so import- 
ant a question. He wished to ask the noble 
Lord, whether he had any objection to 


put ina short form upon paper, for the | 


information of hon. Members, the details 
of the proposition which he had brought 
into the House? His reason for asking the 
noble Lord this question was, that he had 
asked the noble Lord, before he came into 
the House, for an explanation of one part 
of his speech, of which there had appeared 
two versions, and his Lordship, in answer 
to that question, had told him, that he 
could not say whether he had stated the 
matter either in one way or in the other. 

Sir James Graham said, that if the right 
hon. Gentlerman opposite would only have 
the patience to wait eight-and-forty hours, 
he would have the details for which he then 
asked, in the most authentic shape, name- 
ly, inthe shape of a printed bill. [fthe 
Gentlemen opposite did not oppose the in- 
troduction of the Bill, it would be printed as 
matter of course ; and if they did oppose 
it, then he had no doubt that the House 
would put down their opposition by a large 
majority: and in that case, too, the Bill 
world be printed. 

Mr. Croker.—I appeal to the House 
whether that is not a very improper mode 
of answering my question; and | say 
thererefore—|[cries of “ Spoke.” | 

Lord Howick said, the only opposition 
hitherto made, or which could be made, to 
it, was on general principles, and the re- 
turns moved for by his noble friend were 
intended to elucidate the details, which 
could not yet come under discussion. 

Sir H. Hardinge hoped, that the noble 
Lord would afford the House much addi- 
tional information on the population of the 
borough towns of England, before he call- 
ed upon it to give a solemn decision upon 
this Bill. He wished to have a return of 
the number of towns now unrepresented, of 
which the population exceeded the popu- 
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lation of Gateshead, South Shields, North 
Shields, and Sunderland. He observed that 
six new Representatives were given to the 
county of Durhan, in addition to the four 
which it returned at present. He therefore 
hoped to have some information respect- 
ing the grounds which existed for making 
these revolutionary changes. He wished 
to know whether there were not manufac- 
turing towns of which the population 
exceeded that of the towns of Gateshead, 
South Shields, and Sunderland. If so, 
the House ought to have information on 
the point, for it appeared to him to be a 
little too much, that a small county like 
Durham should have six additional Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Sadler was anxious that upon this, 
as well as upon all other questions which 
came before the House, the fullest inform- 
ation should be afforded by the produc- 
tion of returns. It was his opinion, that 
partial information was worse than none. 
He would therefore have the returns pro- 
posed by the noble Lord extend to those 
boroughs of which the population exceed- 
ed 5,000 inhabitants. 

Lord John Russell.—Those returns have 
been moved for already, and they are now 
on the Table of the House, and will be 
shortly printed. 

Mr. W. Duncombe wished that a return 
of the number of electors polled during 
the last thirty-years for all the cities and 
boroughs in the kingdom should be laid 
before the House. 

Lord John Russell, in reply to the last 
speaker, said that the returns which would 
be before the House when his motion was 
granted would, with those already on the 
Table, comprise all the details which re- 
lated to the different cities and boroughs 
in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at the very 
ex raordinary turn which this discussion 
had taken. He would acquaint the hon. 
Gentlemen below him, that the usual rule 
was, that, if the information given by 
Government to explain any plan which it 
brought forward was not sufficient, hon. 
Members, who wanted furtherinformation, 
moved for it. From what he knew of the 
noble Lord opposite, and of the strength 
of the cause which the noble Lord had to 
advocate, he was quite convinced, that if 
the hon. member for Boroughbridge, or 
any other hon. Member should want fur- 
ther information, no objection would be 
made to affording it. 
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Sir C. Wetherell said, that he had not 
objected to the production of these returns. 
On the contrary, he wanted more inform- 
ation, for he was prepared to charge 
Government directly with having evinced 
gross partiality, according to the informa- 
tion which it had already given. 

An hon. Member, on the Opposition 
benches, said, that he rose to congratulate 
the House on one circumstance, which 
gave an air of novelty to this discussion 
—he meant the appearance of a Cabinet 
Minister to take part in it. He could not 
help thinking, that the motion for these 
returns, after the Bill had been broughtin, 
emanated from the same spirit which had 
displayed itselfin the Budget, and which 
laid it down as a principle, that men ought 
to legislate first and inquire afterwards. 
He contended that the noble Lord in mov- 
ing for these returns now, was acting in 
perfect consistency with the Government 
of which he formed a part. He had no 
objection tothe noble Lord’s motion. 

Mr. Slaney trusted that the House and 
the country would mark the spirit in which 
this opposition was made by the hon. 
members for Aldborough, for Borough- 
bridge, and for Newark, to the production 
of returns calculated to elucidate the Bill 
of the noble Lord, which, be it observed, 
was not yet brought into Parliament. 
From the tone and temper which those 
hon. Members and their friends had ex- 
hibited on this occasion, the House might 
judge of the feelings by which they were 
actuated. [Loud cries of “ No,” from the 
Opposition, and cheers from the ministerial 
benches.| They were objecting to the 
production of information—to the produc- 
tion of intelligence—and why? Because 
they feared the light. He hoped that the 
country would watch closely the manner 
in which these Gentlemen might hereafter 
conduct their opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. Croker rose, he said, in strict ex- 
planation. He must tell the hon. Member 
who spoke last, that so far from opposing, 
he had approved the motion of the noble 
Lord. He had even wanted more inform- 
ation than the noble Lord was inclined 
to give. He had asked the noble Lord to 
give him, out of courtesy, some information 
as to his Bill, and to that request the noble 
Lord had not acceded. 

Mr. Sadler asserted, that he had never 
objected to the production of further in- 
formation; on the contrary, it was the 
very thing he called for, 
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Mr. John Campbell did not know why 
the right hon. Member for St. German’s 
(Sir H. Hardinge) should object to the 
increase of Members for Durham. Each of 
the towns to which an additional Member 
was to be given, was an important town 
and had important interests to defend. 

Sir H. Hardinge asserted, that he had 
not given any opinion as to whether it 
would be just or unjust to give six new 
Members to the county of Durham. All 
that he wanted to see was, whether the in- 
crease added to the representation of that 
county was in proportion to the number of 
other towns and boroughs not represented. 

Sir M. W. Ridley wished to call the 
attention of the House to the question 
from which it had wandered, which was 
simply, whether the returns moved for 
by his noble friend should be !aid on the 
Table or not. If hon. Gentlemen had 
looked to the votes of yesterday morning, 
they would have found that the returns 
as to the population of each city and 
borough in England and Scotland, now 
returning Members to Parliament, and of 
each city and borough not now returning 
Members, and of each county in England 
and Scotland, had been laid upon the 
Table, and been ordered to be printed. 
If, then hon, Gentlemen, having waited till 
they were printed, should find that they 
did not contain all the information which 
they wanted, they had only to move 
for such returns as they wanted, and 
Government, he had no doubt, would 
not refuse to grant them. He entreated 
the House not to continue any longer so 
desultory a conversation, which could not 
lead to any practical result, and which 
might be concluded at once by reference 
to the papers then on the Table. 

Mr. Perceval demed, that those who 
opposed the measure were the enemies as 
was said by the hon. member for Shrews- 
bury, of knowledge and information. That 
side of the House wanted information, and 
it was the Ministers who were acting be- 
fore they possessed it. He would venture 
to affirm, that the more light was thrown 
on the measure, the more it would be 
scouted by all intelligent men in the 
country. 

An hon. Member said, that he would 
appeal to the recollection of the House, 
and would ask hon. Members whether the 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge had not risen to object to the pro- 
duction of the information which these 
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returns would give. What else was to be 
understood by his sneer at this return asa 
return which was to produce posthumous 
information? Ministers, he was sure, were 
ready to give the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
every information they might require; for 
they were willing that the merits of their 
measure should be fully understood and 
fairly tried by the country. It was, there- 
fore, a little too bad that the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who knew that a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform was in agitation, 
and had not asked for any information to 
explain the extent of our unrepresented 
population, previously to its being proposed 
to the House, should now come forward to 
complain that information had been re- 
fused to them for which they had never 
asked. 

Mr. Hobhouse could not help calling 
the attention of the House to an obzter 
dictum of the late right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, who had denounced this Bill 
as introducing into the Constitution revo- 
Jutionary changes. Though the right hon. 
Gentleman might think that the Bill had 
a tendency to produce such changes, un- 
less he was prepared to prove that the 
changes were revolutionary, he had em- 
ployed a phrase which ought not to have 
been used against a measure which was 
supported by more than half the aristo- 
cracy, and the whole of the people in this 
empire. He thought that more cautious 
terms ought to have been employed bya 
Gentleman who enjoyed so much of the 
personal respect and esteem of the House, 
on account of his high character, Lan- 
guage, coming from him, produced an 
effect, which it would not produce coming 
from an ordinary person, for every one 
knew that the sentiments which the right 
hon. Gentleman expressed he also felt. 
He was surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have used language which in 
his cooler moments he must condemn. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that after the 
personal allusion which had been made to 
him by the hon. member for Westminster, 
for his use of the term revolutionary 
changes, he trusted that the House would 
bear with him for a few minutes. He 
would now deliberately repeat, that this 
measure, in its tendency, was most revo- 
lutionary, and he would further add, that 
when it suited the convenience of the 
House, and it pleased the House to listen 
to him, he should be prepared with proof 
to make good his assertion, that it was 
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most revolutionary. ‘“ I say,” continued 
the gallant Member, “ that it is calculated 
to pull the Crown off the King’s head, 
and I do hope that, if leave should be 
given to introduce this Bill, the noble Lord 
will, before we come to the second reading 
of it, introduce a clause by which the 
House of Lords may be passed by, in order 
that the Peers may not irritate the country 
by the rejection of it.” 

Sir George Warrender objected to this 
measure as much as any man, but thought 
that all intemperate language should be 
avoided in opposing it. Intemperance of 
language would not produce in the public 
mind that resistance to this measure which 
he still hoped to see generated against it. 
As to the noble Lord’s Motion, it seemed 
to him a matter of course, and he was 
not prepared to oppose it. 

The question was then put, when 

Mr. W. Duncombe rose to move an 
Amendment, when the Speaker told him, 
that as he had already spoken, he was not 
competent to do so. 

Mr. Baring rose to move an Amend- 
ment, of which the substance was for 
similar returns of the Population, &c. of 
all Boroughs containing more than 4,000 
inhabitants. 

Sir C. Wetherell seconded the Amend- 
ment, because he wished to promote every 
means for gaining information on this im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. W. Duncombe wished to have 7,000 
substituted in the Amendment, instead of 
4,000. 

My. Keith Douglas said, that he should 
move for the production of returns of each 
of the boroughs in the southern parts of 
Scotland. 

Lord John Russell said, that if such a 
motion were made, no objection would be 
offered to it on his side of the House. As 
to the Amendment moved by the hon. 
member for Taunton, the information 
which it called for was already before the 
House. If he wished to have it in the 
same paper with the returns for which he 
(Lord John Russell) had moved, to that 
also there would be no objection. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he hoped 
that the noble Lord would have no ob- 
jection to state the population of the dif- 
ferent boroughs to which the elective fran- 
chise was to be transferred, and the popu- 
lation of those towns, if any, which ex- 
ceeded them, 


Lord John Russeli said, that if the gal- 
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lant officer would bring down his Motion 
in writing,—for at present he did not per- 
fectly understand it,—he had no doubt 
that it would not be opposed. 

Mr. K. Douglas begged to move as an 
Amendment the following words—“ And 
a similar return respecting all boroughs in 
Scotland.” 

Mr. Kennedy did not rise to oppose the 
Amendment, but he thought it would be 
necessary to alter the words of it. In 
Scotland the word “ borough” often meant 
only a small part of the town, and would 
frequently include only one-third of the 
population of the town. 

Mr. F. Baring said, that that observa- 
tion was equally applicable to many Eng- 
lish boroughs, and he trusted that the 
noble Lord would not overlook that fact in 
wording his Motion. 

Mr. S. Wortley must suggest to hon. 
Members the propriety of their taking the 
trouble to put their motions into writing. 
The time of the House, especially at this 
moment, might be much more profitably 
employed than in discussing in what terms 
returns ought to be made out. 

Mr. K. Douglas would alter his Amend- 
ment thus:—‘“ And a similar return re- 
specting all royal burghs in Scotland.” 

The Motion, with the several Amend- 
ments, above proposed, was then put and 
agreed to. 


MinistreriaL PLaw or PaRLIAMENT- 
ARY Rerorm—ApJournED Denarte, 
Tuirp Day.] The Order of the Day for 
resuming this Debate having been read, 

Mr. G. Bankes addressed the House. 
He could not help observing to what a 
singular situation the Ministers had re- 
duced themselves, the House, and the 
country, by the inviolable secrecy which 
they had so unaccountably thought it 
their duty to observe with regard to this 
measure. If the measure were so popular 
as they asserted it to be, wherein could 
have consisted the necessity of this inviol- 
able secrecy? If the measure were so po- 
pular, what had they seen to fear? What 
danger did they expect to avoid, what 
object did they propose to serve, what 
advantage did they hope to gain, that they 
had had recourse to this unusual con- 
trivance of secrecy? After two days’ dis- 
cussion, the noble Lord who had intro- 
duced the measure came forward to call 
for other information, thereby clearly de- 
monstrating that he had not even provided 
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himself with those materials which were to 
guide the judgment of the House. In doing 
this, the noble Lord had, he thought, be- 
haved rather ungratefully to the noble 
Lord, the member for Aylesbury (Lord 
Nugent). That noble Lord offered aimost 
the only excuse that could be offered for 
the demand for this information, by say- 
ing, that the able speech of the hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge had 
touched upon points which required an 
answer, and that the returns now moved 
for were to be part of that answer. But 
‘‘ No,” said the noble Lord, the member 
for Tavistock (Lord J. Russell), ‘‘ that’s 
a mistake; my noble friend is wrong: 
* Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis’— 

I do not call for the returns for any such 
purpose, but for another purpose; and I 
did not ask for them before, because, if I 
had, I should have let out part of my se- 
cret.” Now this, he must say, struck him 
as being alittle ungrateful, and he thought 
that the noble Lord, the member for Ayles- 
bury, would be careful how he again lent 
a helping hand to a friend in a scrape. 
The noble Lord (the member for Tavistock) 
had said, —‘‘ I know that neither you nor 
I had the necessary information ; but then 
it was necessary that we should keep our 
secret.” Their secret! What, he would 
ask, did the people care about their secret ? 
A right hon. friend of his, on his side the 
House, had attempted another excuse for 
the noble Lord in this matter; but here 
again mark the ingratitude of human na- 
ture. His right hon. friend had said— 
“ Perhaps the noble Lord had not been 
long acquainted with the nature of this 
plan of Reform;” but the noble Lord, 
scorning to accept assistance either from 
friend or foe, replied, ‘‘ That’s not the 
case; I have been acquainted with the 
plan ever since January last.” Now the 
House had not objected to grant these 
returns; but the complaint—not a very 
unreasonable one—was, that the noble 
Lord had called for them too late, so late, 
indeed, that the discussion of the measure 
must be very far proceeded with before 
they could be procured. He repeated, that 
this was not a very unreasonable complaint, 
and he did, therefore, think it very hard 
that they should have been taunted by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in language 
which meant neither more nor less than that 
they were irrational and absurd for com- 
plaining of the want of such information as 
was necessary to facilitate their under- 
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_ standing a measure which had taken the! former. Between Members of all parties 


House and the country by surprise, and 
which had been intended to take them by | 
surprise. With the exception of the 
speeches of two noble Lords opposite, , 
they had heard no speech in support of | 
this measure, the basis and the argument 
of which had not been intimidation. Now, 
although he was one of the proscribed 
Members under this uncompromising plan, 
still he felt that he should be no better 
than a coward if he were deterred from 
the expression of his opinions by menaces 
like these. The speech of the learned At- 
torney General, who, rising at so late an 
hour, was not listened to with that atten- 
tion which his eloquence ought always to 
command, was, he must say, as nothing 
when compared with the able and excel- 
lent speech of the hon. and learned member 
for Boroughbridge. The learned Attorney | 
General had professed, that he felt himself 
called upon to answer the vigorous and 
manly speech of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge ; but making every 
allowance for the confusion which pre- 
vailed in the House during parts of the 
Attorney General’s speech, still, in his 
opinion, that speech was no answer to the 
speech which it professed to refute. Be- 
fore he noticed the arguments of the 
Attorney General, he would, with the 
permission of the House, glance at those 
of the hon. members for Middlesex (Mr. 
Hume) and for Preston (Mr. Hunt). The 
hon. member for Middlesex had said, that 
he was a professed and uncompromising 
radical reformer; and that, as such, he 
hailed and received this measure in his 
own name, and in that of other radical 
reformers, who either were or ought to be 
satisfied with it, because it went far be- 
yond the expectations of all of them. 
But the hon. member for Middlesex had, 
in another part of his speech, clearly indi- 
cated that he was satisfied with this 
measure only for the present, and that he 
thought Reform ought to be carried fur- 
ther. The hon. Member would hardly repu- 
diate his paraphrase of the hon. Member’s 
expressions, when he said, that the hon. 
Member had given them to understand, 
that he looked upon the proposed measure 
as only the beginning of Reform; that he 
received it asa first instalment, or pay- 
ment on account. The bon. member for 
Preston, too, was astonished at the mea- 
sure : it had gone far beyond his expecta- 
tions, though he also was a radical re- 





and sects there would always be some 
difference, and between the hon. member 
for Middlesex and the hon. member for 
Preston, though both radical reformers, 
he thought he saw the difference between 
the aristocracy and the democracy of radi- 
calism. Thus the hon. member for 
Preston had said, “ 1 don’t approve of the 
measure: oh no! I can’t go quite so far 
as that; but, considering that it comes 
from Ministers of the Crown, I do 
confess that it is a very astonishing mea- 
sure, and far surpasses all my expecta- 
tions.” The hon. member for Preston 
said, that he had always been used to 
speak out, and certainly, to do the hon. 
Member justice, he did not depart from 
his custom last night. The hon. Member 
had told them, that as to such a measure 
of Reform, without other measures, 
stopping bloodshed and revolution, it 
would do no such thing; and, therefore, 
observed the hon. member for Preston, 
addressing himself to the hon. member 
for Calne (Mr. Macauley), “‘ your speech 
is nothing to me.” Now he must be 
allowed to say, that, in choosing between 
the opinion of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, and that of the hon. member for 
Preston, he preferred the latter; because 
the hon. member for Preston had mixed 
more with a certain class of the people. De- 
pending, therefore, upon the authority of 
the hon. member for Preston, he begged 
to congratulate some hon. Members, and 
to remind others that they were not now 
legislating upon this subject with blud- 
geons and knives at their throats. This 
the hon. member for Preston had admitted. 
Now, although some of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might not have de- 
parted from their former opinions, yet the 
opinions of others of them had undergone 
so remarkable a change on the subject of 
Reform, that it seemed impossible that that 
change could have been produced by any- 
thing short of the fear of imminent and im- 
pending danger. It wasa consolation, there- 
fore, to hear from the hon. member for Pres- 
ton, that they had time for deliberation ; it 
was a consolation to receive from him, who 
called himself the Member for the people, 
the assurance that the danger was not so 
imminent now as it was seventeen years 
ago. There was another power which had 
been alluded to, a power which he ad- 
mitted wasavery formidable one; and which 
headmitted also to be a weapon in the hands 
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of Reformers, which was gaining force and 
importance every day, he meant the power 
of the Press. He was aware that there was 
no avoiding that power; he was aware 
that whatever the Members said or did, 
even in the most privileged places, they 
were all, from the highest to the lowest, 
amenable to that tremendous power. He 
did not complain of that power, he ac- 
knowledged it; and all that he would say 
in seeming rebellion to it was, that he 
would not succumb to it where his con- 
science told him he ought to resist it, and 
that he would not abandon at its dictation 
those opinions which his duty taught him 
to adhere to. Tremendous as that power 
was, wide and fearful as he acknowledged 
its influence to be, still he would not 
shrink from the expression of his opinions 
through the fear of it. Reverting to the 
measure under discussion, allow him to 
observe, that it had not oniy been intro- 
duced under the extraordinary circumstan- 
ces to which he had already alluded, but 
that it had been accompanied also by an- 
other equally extraordinary. In a manner 
the most unconstitutional they had been 
told that the measure had been introduced 
with the sanction of the Sovereign. The 
noble Lord (Ebrington) who had intro- 
duced that topic last night, had been told 
by the Speaker, not only that it was im- 
proper, but that it was unnecessary, for 
that the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
being Ministers of the Crown, and as Mi- 
nisters of the Crown might be dismissed 
at the Royal pleasure, it must be taken 
for granted that any measure introduced 
by them was introduced with the sanction 
of the Sovereign, 

The Speaker.—No; I didnot say with the 
“sanction,” but with the ‘ cognizance,” 
of the Sovereign. 

Mr. G. Bankes continued. Besides his 
introduction of the name of the Sovereign, 
they had been threatened with a dissolu- 
tion; so that, in fact, by coupling the two, 
this plain inference came out—‘ The King 
says you must pass it; for he approves it ; 
and if you refuse it, he will dissolve you.” 
He did not mean to say that it was intended 
to hold this language; but he must con- 
tend, that what they had been toldamount- 
ed in effect to nothing short of it. The 
noble Lord, who had been called to order 


Adjourned 
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last night, had excused himself on the | 


ground that a Minister of the Crown, in 
another place, had said, that the measure 
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but then the noble Lord should have re- 
collected that that Minister did not 
accompany that intimation with the threat 
of a dissolution. He contended that the 
precedent was a most unfortunate one, for 
the present Government to introduce a Bill 
of this description, and then to state the 
consequences which would follow its re- 
jection. The arguments which had been 
so effectually urged last night by his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Bo- 
roughbridge, regarding the taking away 
of corporate rights, had been received 
by the House with that attention which 
they deserved, and he had not heard 
from the Attorney General, who had 
attempted to answer that learneel Member, 
a single argument against the position 
which his hon. and learned friend had 
taken upon that point. He had not heard 
a single precedent, bad or good, produced 
for this spoliation of corporate rights, ex- 
cept that which had been mentioned by 
the hon. member for Newport, who had 
spoken on that side of the House, and who 
had alluded to the taking away of the 
charters of the corporations in the time of 
James 2nd, as the only analogous prece- 
dent which our history furnished for such a 
measure as this. The learned Attorney 
General had said, that that was not a case 
in point; but it was not described exactl 

as such. It was spoken of in the Bill of 
Rights as one of the greatest abuses, and 
one of those which had called for the in- 
tervention of the Legislature to save the 
Constitution of the country, by taking the 
Crown from the head of an unworthy 
King. The objection to the proposition 
with regard to the corporations did not lie 
against the opening of corporations, but 
against the taking away one or two Mem- 
bers from them. Did not such a proposi- 
tion as that deserve the epithets which had 
been applied to it, and was it not truly 
described when characterized as a spolia- 
tion and robbery? The learned Attorney 
General had referred to the plan of Reform 
which had been introduced into Parliament 
by Oliver Cromwell, and had stated, that 
Lord Clarendon had given it as his 
opinion, that it was one which was well 
worthy of imitation by other parties. 
Now let them but just see how that plan 
It was only two 
years since that part of our Parliamentary 
Debates had been recovered, and they 
had beep since published, giving us 


had received the sanction of the Sovereign ; | an account of what had occurred in this 
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reformed Parliament of Cromwell. A 
perusal of them would satisfy any one 
that their loss altogether would not have 
been a very great one, for everything that 
was absurd, and futile, and ridiculous, 
it would appear from those Debates, had 
taken place in this reformed Parliament. 
As a test, however, of the merits of this 
reformed Parliament, he should quote to 
the House the opinion of the parent of 
the measure, after he had tried it by ex- 
periment. He should read a short extract 
from thespeech of the Protector Cromwell, 
on dissolving this Parliament. His words 
were as follow :—‘ My Lords, and Gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons, I had 
very comfortable expectations that God 
would make the meeting of this Parliament 
a blessing ; and the Lord be my witness, 
I desired the carrying on the affairs of 
the nation to these ends. Having pro- 
ceeded upon these terms, and finding 
such a spirit as is too much predominant, 
every thing being too high or too low, 
where virtue, honesty, piety and justice are 
omitted, I thought I had been doing that 
which was my duty, and thought it would 
have satisfied you ; but if every thing must 
be too high or too low, you are not to 
be satisfied. You have not only disjointed 
yourselves, but the whole nation, which 
is in the likelihood of running into more 
confusion in these fifteen or sixteen days 
that you have sat, than it hath been from 
the rising of the last session to this day. 
And if this be the end of yonr sitting, and 
if this be your carriage, [ think it high 
time that an end be put to your sitting, 
and I do dissolve this Parliament, and let 
God judge between me and you.” That 
was the Parliament which had been re- 
formed and amended on the plan which 
had been praised by the hon, Gentleman 
opposite, the Attorney General. Cromwell 
had given that Parliament two trials—in 
the first instance of five months, and in 
the second of sixteen days, at the end of 
which he dissolved it, with the speech from 
which he had read those extracts, convey- 
ing the opinion which the Protector enter- 
tained of a Parliament which had been 
formed upon what had been called by the At- 
torney-General “ the best conservative prin- 
ciple.” He was ready to maintain the just- 
ice of the epithet which had been applied to 
this measure by the gallant Member on 
his side of the House, who had properly 
called it a “ revolutionary ” measure. He 
would quote, in support of that opinion, 
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an authority which he was sure would be 
received with respect in that House,—he 
meant the authority of the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson. He would read to the House an 
extract from a speech of that able man, 
delivered in that House in the course of 
the last session of Parliament, and in 
doing so he begged particularly for the 
attention of the noble Lord, the member 
for the University of Cambridge, and of 
the hon. member for Montgomery. In 
alluding to those general and sweeping 
measures of Reform, resembling that which 
had now been brought forward by the 
noble Lord opposite, Mr. Huskisson de- 
livered his sentiments in the following 
emphatic terms. He would quote from 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, the 
following passage from a speech delivered 
by the late Mr. Huskisson, in the House 
of Commons, on the 23rd of February, 
1830 :—** As to a more extensive Parlia- 
mentary Reform, a measure founded upon 
the principle of a general revision, recon- 
struction, and remodelling, of our pre- 
sent Constitution.—to such a_ general 
revision and change of our Consti- 
tution, he (Mr. Huskisson) had been al- 
ways opposed; and while he had a seat 
in that House, he should give it his most 
decided opposition. He conceived, that 
if such an extensive Reform were effected, 
they might go on for two or three sessions, 
in good and easy times, and such a re- 
formed Parliament might adapt itself to 
our mode of government, and the ordinary 
concerns of the country; but if such an 
extensive change were effected in the 
constitution of Parliament, sure he was, 
that whenever an occasion arose of 
great popular excitement or reaction, the 
consequence would be, a total subversion of 
our Constitution, followed by complete 
confusion and anarchy, terminating first 
in the tyranny of a fierce democracy, and 
then in that of a military despotism, these 
two great calamities maintaining that na- 
tural order of succession which they have 
been always hitherto seen to observe.” * 
That authority sufficiently bore out his 
gallant friend in designating this as a re- 
volutionary measure. Not more than 
twelve ‘months ago, Mr. Huskisson had 
denounced, in the strong and emphatic 
language to which he had referred, any 
measure of such a description. Such 
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measures were so denounced by a man 
who belonged not to the aristocracy of the 
country, who had sprung himself from the 
people, and who felt with them and for 
them. With the weight of such en au- 
thority against them, even those who had 
been always friendly to such measures 
should pause and reflect before they urged 
them forward; but that the political 
associates of Mr, Huskisson-—that the 
men who had been bred up under him, 
and who held the principles which had 
been held by hin—-should, so soon atter 
his death, be parties to the introduction 
of such a measure as the present, was 
certainly a most extraordinary and unac- 
countable fact. The learned Gentleman 
Opposite (the Attorney General) had re- 
ferred to the early speeches of Mr. Pitt for 
opinions which he had expressed in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform, but he (Mr. 
Bankes) would prefer to quote from the 
latter speeches of that powerful and 
eloquent man, at a period when his judg- 
ment was matured by age and experience. 
He would refer the House to the speech 
which Mr, Pitt made upon the Irish Union. 
If there were one measure more than another 
upon which that illustrious statesman de- 
sired to rest his fame, and which he was 
anxious should be his memorial with pos- 
terity, it was the great and difficult mea- 
sure of the legislative union between the 

two countries. They would see how, upon 
that occasion, he expressed himself with 
regard to Reform. Having been taunted 
in the course of the debate with 
opinions which he had held in his early 
days upon that question, Mr. Pitt deli- 
vered the sentiments which he would then 
read to the House. ‘it would not, per- 
haps, be necessary for me to say aavthing 
more upon this topic (Reform); yet know- 
inz, Siz, how —— ree 
subject, and knowing the share [ formerly 
had myself in sentim 


1 
+ - 
the 


ents of that nature, 
I must declare that I do not wish to avoid 
the discussion, U rather desire to disclose 
my most secret thoughts upon the ques- 
tion of Reform, as I do not think myself 
authorised, from a firm conviction of their 
purity and justice, to decline any investi- 
gation upon that topic, respecting which I 
did once entertain a different opinion.”— 
“* As I do not wish to have the least reserve 
with the House, I must say, that ifanything 
could throw a doubt upon the question of 
Union—if anything could, in my mind, 

counterbalance the advantages that must 
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result from it—it would be the necessity of 
disturbing the Representation of England; 
but that necessity fortunately does not 
exist. Secing all that I have seen since 
the period when I entertained a different 
opinion—seeing, that where the greatest 
changes have taken place, the most dread- 
ful consequences have ensued, and which 
have not been confined to that country 
where the change took place, but have 
spread their malignant influence in almost 
every quarter of the elobe, and shaken 
the fabric of every Government; seeing 
that, in this general shock, the Constitu- 
tion of Great Britain has alone remained 
pure and untouched in its vital principles : 


when I see, that it has resisted all the 
efforts of Jacobinism, sheltering itself 


under the pretence of a love of liberty: 
when I see, that it has supported itself 
against the open attacks of its enemies, 
and against the more dangerous Reforms 
of its professed friends seek ay, Sir, when 
I consider all these circumstances, I should 
be ashamed of myself if any former 
opinions of mine could now induce me to 
think thatthe form of Repres entation which 
in such times as the present, has been 
found amply sutiicient for the purpose of 
protecting the intcrests and scc rite the 
happiness of the people, should be dis- 
turbed from any love of experiment, or 
avy predilection for theory. Upon this 
subject, Sir, I think it right to state the 
inmost ‘thoughts of my mind; I th ink it 
right to declare my most decided opinion, 
that even if the times were proper for ex- 
periments, any change in such a Constite- 
tion must be considered an evil.” 
tie trusted that he -_ said enough to 
satisfy the hon. member for W “estminster 
that “he was not unable to fulfil 
promise to bring forward great authorities 
for the prin iples which he advocated 
on this question, and that he was therefore 
justified, without incurving the censure 
of that hon. Member _ considering and 
describing this as a revolutionary measure. 
Mr. Iobhouse thought, that after the 
personal call which had been made upon 
him by his learned friend, he was some- 
what justified taking the first opportu- 
nity to address the House. Notw ithstand- 
ing the able pet which had been just 
delivered by his learned friend, and not- 
withstanding the confident and powerful 
tone in which he had addressed himself to 
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the House, and in the latter part of his 
speech to him, he thought that he should 
be able to show, from as good an author- 
ity as his hon. and learned friend’s—for 
the authority to which he meant to refer 

was the same as had been referred to by 
his hon. friend, namely, the authority of 
Mr. Pitt,—he thought he should be able, 
he said, to show from that authority, that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir H. Hard- 
inge) was not justified in calling the mea- 
sure which had been brought forward by 
his Majesty’s Ministers a revolutionary 
measure. When the present measure was 
first brought forward by the uoble Lord 
opposite on Tuesday night, sitting as he 
did in that region of the House [the Oppo- 
sition benches], which had been his abode 
from his first entrance into Parliament up | 
to the present moment, he could not help 
observing, with astonishment, (and in mak- 
ing the disclosure he supposed he did not 
commit any breach of confidence, or violate 
what was due to proper privacy) not the 
indignation, but the delight, with which 
the proposition of the noble Lord, as he 
unfolded it to the House, was received by 
the hon. Members who sat around him. 
Those hon. Members well knew what were 
dangerous subjects to propose; they had 
themselves experience in that way, and 
they viewed the proposition of the noble 
Lord as one calculated to drive out 
the present Ministers, and replace them- 
selves in their former situations. They 
appeared then to think that the day was 
not distant when they were to regain their | 
old places, and when his friends opposite | 
would be sent back to that side of the | 
House, to advocate still, but with less | 
panos of success, the rights of the people. | 
In the conversations w hich passed amongst | | 
those hon. Members, while the noble Lord | 

(John Russell) was explaining the features | 
of the Bill, he (Mr. Hobhouse) heard no- 
thing about the measure being a revolu- 
tionary one; he heard nothing from any 
one of them but the language of congratu- 
lation. Since, however, that measure had 
been denounced by his hon. friend, the 
member for Corfe Castle, as a revolution- 
ary measure, it had been also denounced by 
the hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge; and the hon. Baronet, the Repre- 
sentative for the University of Oxford, | 
had shadowed it out as something almost 
as bad as the murder of Charles Ist. He 
had heard much abuse levelled against this 
measure, but he begged to remark, that | 











|the authority of Mr. 
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in the way of argument, or proofs, or do- 
cuments, he had heard nothing urged 
against the proposition of his noble friend 
opposite. Nothing had been adduced to 
prove that if this Bill passed, the people of 
England would Jose their constitutional 
rights,—that the Monarchy would be de- 
stroyed,—and that the three estates of the 
realm—the King, Lords, and Commons— 
would cease to exist. To listen to the 
language which had been employed by 
some of those who opposed this measure, 
one would think that these, if not more 
dreadful consequences, would result from 
this Bill; but where were the proofs to 
substantiate such absurd assertions? His 
hon. friend, the member for Corfe Castle, 
had adverted to the authority of Mr. Hus- 
kisson. He did not mean to undervalue 
Huskisson, and, 
indeed, for some time previous to the 
death of that Statesman, he believed that 
he was more inclined to pay attention to 
the authority of Mr. atone in his 
parliamentary proceedings, than his hon. 
and learned friend was. In Mr. Huskis- 
son’s opinions, however, upon Parliamen- 
tary Reform, he had never participated. 
He had never been the disciple of Mr. 
Huskisson ; and if his hon. friend meant 
to convey a sarcasm in turning towards 
him, when he quoted the authority of Mr. 
Huskisson, it was a rather waggish mode 
of attacking some of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. As to the authority of 
Mr. Huskisson, therefore, on this subject, 
he (Mr. Hobhouse) begged to say, with all 
due respect, that it was no authority for 
him. His hon. friend had also quoted the 


authority of Mr. Pitt; he had quoted from 


one of the most distinguished speeches that 
that marvellous man had ever made—he 
alluded to the speech pronounced by Mr. 
Pitt on the 3lst of January, 1799. on the 
subject of the Legislative Union. Now, in 
answering his hon. friend, he thought, that 
he could also produce a most complete 
answer from the lips of that same great 
man, to the learning as well as the law 
with which the House had been favoured 
by the hon. and learned member for 
Boroughbridge. What did Mr. Pitt say 
as to the right of the Parliament of Eng- 
land and Ireland, to take away corporate 
rights, and to disfranchise such boroughs 
as it might think fit? Let the House 
mark the masterly and overpowering man- 
ner in which he disposed of the trumpery 
precedent which was then set up as it had 
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been now, that the Parliament of the| frame and constitution, as to the qualifi- 
country had no right to alter the Repre- | cation of the electors or the elected, as to 
sentation of the “country, — that it was | the great and fundamental point of the 
a fundamental principle of the Consti- | succession to the Crown, was a breach of 
tution, that the Legislature could not: treaty, and an act of usurpation. If we 
entertain the question as to the disfran-, turn to Ireland itself, what do Gentlemen 
chisement of boroughs, and the taking | think of the power of that Parliament 











away of corporate rights, unless in cases | 
where delinquency "had been proved, | 
What was Mr. Pitt’s answer on that occa- | 
sion tosuch arguments? He should read 
it to the House from his speech upon the | 
Union. He might, in passing, remark | 
that he could not possibly divine, while | 
looking into Mr. Pitt’s speeches, that 
morning, for the extract which he was | 
about to read, that he and his hon, friend, 
the member for Corfe Castle, should be 
poaching on the same manor, and that 
theyshould have gone to the same speeches | 
for their authority. The decisive passage | 
which he should quote from Mr. Pitt would | 
settle, as far as authority could settle any | 
thing, the arguments which had been put | 
forward last night by the hon, and learned 
member for Boroughbridge on this point, | 
and which, indeed, had been already tole- | 
rably well disposed of by the Attorney | 

General. And in quoting that passage he ! 

would beg to say, that though Mr. Pitt 

might not have been as learned in the | 
subtleties and difficulties of the law, as | 
the hon. member for Boroughbridge, he | 
was at least as high an authority in a 
matter connected with English history and 
the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment. The following was the opinion of 
Mr. Pitt on this subject :—* If this prin- 
ciple, of the incompetency of Parliament | 
to the decision of the measure, be admitted, 

or if it be contended that Parliament has 
no legitimate authority to discuss and de- | 
cide upon it, you will be driven to the 
necessity of recognizing a principle, the 
most dangerous that ever was adopted in 
any civilized state. I mean the principle, 
that Parliament cannot adopt any mea- | 
sure new in its nature, and of great im- | 
portance, without appealing to the con- | 
stituent and delegating authority for direc- | 
tions. If that doctrine be true, look to | 
what an extent it will carry you. If such | 
an argument could be set up and main- | 
tained, you acted without any legitimate | 
authority when you created the Represent- | 
ation of the Principality of Wales, or of 
either of the counties palatine of England. | 

Every law that Parliament ever made, | 

without that appeal, either as to its own | 


| 


| 


which, without any fresh delegation from 
its Protestant constituents, associates 
to itself all the Catholic electors, and 
thus destroys afundamental distinction on 
which it was formed? God forbid that I 
| should object to or blame any of these 
measures. Iam only stating the extent 
to which the principle, that Parliament 
has no authority to decide upon the pre- 


' sent measure, will lead; and if it be ad- 
' mitted in one case, it must be admitted in 


all. Will any man say, that (although a 


| Protestant Parliament in Ireland, chosen 


exclusively by Protestant constituents, 
has, by its own inherent power, and with- 
out consulting those constituents, admit- 
ted and comprehended the Catholics who 
were till then, in fact, a separate commu- 
nity) that Parliament cannot associate 
itself with another Protestant community, 
represented by a Protestant Parliament, 
having one interest with itself, and similar 
in its ‘laws, its constitution, and its estab- 
lished religion? What must be said by 
those who have at any time been friends 
to any plan of Parliamentary Reform, and 


particularly such as have been most re- 
cently brought forward, either in Great 
_ Britain or Ireland ? 


Whatever, may have 
been thought of the propriety of the mea- 


sure, I never heard any doubt of the com- 


petency of Parliament to consider and 
discuss it. Yet I defy any man to main- 
tain the principle of those plans, without 
contending that, as a Member of Parlia- 


ment, he possesses a right to concur in dis- 


franchising those who sent him to Parlia- 


ment, and to select others, by whom he 


was not elected, in their stead.” * Having 
read that extract, he should suppose that 
they had now completely done with the 
arguments about corporation robbery, and 
about the incompetency of Parliament to 
deal with corporate franchises. There was 
authority for the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge, and he hoped that 
the House would hear no more of the 
present measure being a corporation rob- 
bery, and opposed to ‘the law of the land. 
Mr. Pitt was not, indeed, a Special Pleader 


* Hansard’s Parl, Ilist. vol. xxxiv, pp. 280— 
| 283. 
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he was not the first man at the Chancery 
Bar : with respect to the details of Chan- 
cery practice, he would not place the 
authority of Mr. Pitt in competition with 
that of the hon. member for Borough- 
bridge; but Mr. Pitt knew something of 
constitutional law, and did not think 
that there was any thing illegal in the 
disfranchisement of corporate boroughs, 
or that such a proceeding on the part of 
Parliament could be looked upon as an 
act of spoliation and robbery. Mr. Pitt 
still more strongly expressed himself 
against the principle insisted upon by the 
learned member for Boroughbridge, in the 
passage immediately succeeding that which 
he (Mr. Hobhouse) had quoted. ‘ I am 
sure,” continued Mr. Pitt ‘* that no sufli- 
cient distinction, in point of principle, can 
be successfully maintained for a single 
moment; nor should I deem it necessary 
to dwell upon this point in the manner I 
do, were I not convinced that it is con- 
nected, in part, with all those false and 
dangerous notions on the subject of go- 
vernment which have lately become too 
prevalent in the world. It may, in fact, 
be traced to that gross perversion of the 
principles of all political society which 
rests on the supposition that there exists 
continually in every government a sove- 
reignty in abeyance (as it were) on the 
part of the people: ready to be called 
forth on every occasion, or rather on every 
pretence, when it may suit the purposes 
of party or faction, who are the advocates 
of this doctrine, to support an occasion 
for its exertion.” Mr. Pitt further said, 
“that this false and dangerous mockery 
of the sovereignty of the people is in truth 
one of the chief elements of Jacobinism, 
one of the most favourite impostures to 
mislead the understanding, and to flatter 
and inflame the passions of the mass of 
mankind.” It was thus that Mr. Pitt 
disposed of the principle, that Parliament 
was not authorised to touch the charters of 
towns or the representation of the people 
under the idea that they had an authority 
superior to that of Parliament, so that it 
would be found that he was travelling to 
the same constitutional end as his hon. 
friend, only it happened that they were 
going by different roads. His learned 
and hon. friend had fallen into the unfor- 
tunate trap that had been laid for him by 
the hon. member for Boroughbridge, with 
respect to the Parliament in the days of 
Oliver Cromwell. He had warned the 
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learned ex-Attorney-general last night of 
his error, but there were some Gentlemen 
that would not take advice, and least of 
all from an enemy. If his learned friend 
had only extended his reading of Mr. 
Pitt’s speech, he would not have quoted a 
portion of that celebrated harangue ; so if 
the hon. and learned ex-Attorney-general 
had only consulted history before he 
quoted it, he would hardly have refer- 
red to the conduct of Cromwell. If he 
had only looked into a page of Hume, 
— certainly a very popular and com- 
monly read author, — he would have 
found a full and accurate statement, why 
Oliver Cromwell dismissed the Parliament 
after the short space of eighteen days. 
So far fromthe learned and hon. Gentle- 
man’s assertion being founded in truth, he 
would have learned from the historian, that 
Cromwell dismissed that Parliament for 
the very reasons for which some of those 
who heard him would wish to have just 
such a Parliament now. It was because 
he found by their proceedings that the 
Parliament completely represented the 
people of England, and was swayed by the 
public voice, and influenced by the good 
of the country. What was it that Par- 
liament did? As Hume said, these very 
intemperate popular gentlemen did not 
want to flatter the government of the 
Protector, but they wished to begin to 
pull to pieces the instrument of govern- 
ment, and Cromwell in his Privy Council 
said, that although they were called to- 
gether to consult for the good of tie 
country, thev forgot the authority by 
which they were called together, and that 
therefore they should sit no longer. This 
was because they really were the Represent- 
atives of the people of England, and had 
the good of the people at heart—they 
were the Representatives whom Lord Cla- 
rendon said, were worthy of more warrant- 
able authority, and deserving of better 
times—they were, in fact, Representatives 
whom Cromwell’s sagacity at once saw 
were totally incompatible with tyranny. 
No man better knew how to speak lucidly 
and forcibly than Cromwell, when he found 
it necessary, and wished to be understood ; 
and, on the contrary, no man knew better 
how to involve a speech or perplex a sub- 
ject—not even the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge, when he had any 
thing to conceal. This was the declared 
and open reason why Cromwell dissolved 
this Parliament, and this was the reason 
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of Clarendon’s giving such an opinion of ; at another time might, without great mis- 
that assembly. The Parliament was fit | chief, enter again into the discussion. If 
for the people of England, but not fit for he had been aware of the cheer, he 
the purposes of Cromwell. That it was , should say the same thingagain, It was 
a popular Parliament, a Parliament solely | not the time when it was necessary to slur 
and entirely for the people, Cromwell soon | over what tended to detract from those 
found out; and in eighteen days he pro- | unfortunate men who were placed by 
nounced it to be an unmanageable assem- | birth, or other circumstances, upon 
bly. It was just such a Parliament as/ thrones. He might, had he been dis- 
the bill proposed by the noble Lord was | posed to quibble or be captious, have 
intended to create. Had Cromwell lived | quarrelled with the hon. Member’s phrase 
in these times, it would have been quite | of ‘‘murdering the king.” The hon. 
another thing. He would have found out | member for Oxford perfectly well knew, 
the modern secret of managing a Parlia- | and he, being acquainted with that hon. 
ment. He would have gone on allowing | member’s extensive learning, could assert 
the pleasing contention of parties, with | that for him, that the unfortunate and ill- 
sometimes one set of gentlemen in office, | advised monarch, Charles Ist., was 
and sometimes another set of gentlemen; not put to death in consequence of 
out of office, whilst the people and their | any determination of the democracy to 
interests were left out of consideration, | put him to death. It was very well 
The learned and hon. member for Bo-| known by this time,— and it was 
roughbridge was excessively jocose on the | not a very modern discovery,—who it 
preceding evening, and possessing a due | was that put the king to death. So tho- 

roughly were understood all the circum- 


admiration of the learned Member's 
talents, he must say, that he had never | stances that led to that event, so well were 
known the motives, views, and objects of 


passed a happier hour in his life than 
during the learned Gentleman’s speech. | those who influenced or were concerned in 
the transaction, that he felt astonished 


The learned. Gentleman had talked to the 
House about Oliver Cromwell’s and Pride’s | that the hon. member for Oxford should 
commit himself by such a mis-statement 


purge, and tried to saddle the term upon 
before the House, and in the eyes of the 


the present noble Lord, the Paymaster of 
country. Was it not known to every body 


his Majesty’s Forces. It had not, how- 
ever, been convenient to the Jearned Gen- | the least acquainted with history, that 


tleman to consider what the Parliament | when attempts were made to come to terms 
really was that Pride had applied his me- | with Charles Ist, it was unfortunately dis- 
dicine to, and he had talked of it as the | covered that, at the very time that the 
rezicide Parliament. The hon. member | treaty was pending, the king was preparing 
for Oxford (Sir H. Inglis), had claimed a} to sign the compact, with a mental reser- 
sort of privilege of making an ex officio | vation that when he should be placed upon 
blunder upon the occasion, and had in- | the throne by these means he did not in- 
dulged himself in a mutilation of the His-| tend to stand by his bargain? He was 
tory of England, as the University of Ox- | therefore put to death on a principle of 
ford itself had done before now. ‘Ihe | self-defence, and by those who were guided 
hon. member for Oxford had said, that if} by the paramount consideration of their 
ever the country had had a popular Par- | own safety. The monarch was brought 
liament, a popular House of Commons, it | to the scaffold by an usurper, and not by 
was that which ended in murdering the | a democracy; and well did the hon. mem- 
King. Now this, he conceived was not! ber for Oxtord know the fact. But did 
the time to talk thus of crowned heads, | not the hon. Member likewise know, that 
dead or living, for they had enough to do} the Parliament was not what he had 
to keep their stations without further en- | termed it—a popular Parliament? It was 
dangering their position. [cheers.] He | in everyrespect a borough Parliament. It 
spoke advisedly. He was fully aware of | was a Parliament composed of only sixteen 
what hehad said. The reason why he had | Members for counties, six Members for 
objected to the words of the hon. Member | cities, and all the remaining Members 
was, because he thought that the error] were for boroughs: only eighty four Mem- 
ought to be contradicted, and it might be | bers composed the Parliament that con- 
contradicted with all the good humour of | demned Charles to death, and more than 
the hon. member for Boroughbridge, who | sixty of them represented boroughs. The 
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learned Member, therefore, was wrong, 
entirely wrong, in asserting that it was a 
popular party or a popular Parliament 
that brought the King to the block. If he 
travelled from ancient to modern times, 
the hon. 
found equally wrong in all his facts, and 
equally confused and mistaken in his view 
of them. 
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member for Oxford would be | 
| any danger whatever that could arise, or 


He had said, that wherever de- | 


mocratic or popular assemblies had been , 
‘for Wootton Basset (Mr. Horace Twiss) 


tried, they had been found in practice to 
be utterly inconsistent with a monarchy. 
What were the two instances he had 
quoted to make out such an extraordinary 
opinion? First, the hon. Member had 
quoted the recent political history of Spain. 
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to be any disturbances in France. He 
had listened to all that had been said 
upon the subject of the present Debate 
with attention, and he had not heard one 
single argument, or anything worthy the 
name of argument, to show that there was 


was likely to arise, from adopting the pro- 
ject of the noble Lord. The hon. mem- 
ber for Newport, who had been member 


had expressed himself very much alarmed 
lest the present plan of Reform should 
throw the elective franchise into the hands 
of shop-keepers and attornies. He should 


like to know where the elective franchise 


He (Mr. Hobhouse) would ask, whether it | 


was the Cortes of Spain that dethroned 
Ferdinand 7th. He was dethroned, not by 
popular violence, but because the French 
army, in violation of all the treaties of 
Europe, entered Spain, not being prevent- 
ed by this country, as, unquestionably, it 
ought to have been. The power of thie 
monarchy and of the democracy were not 
found incovipatible; and untilthe Freach 
invaded the country, the kingly functions 
and the rights of the popular assembly 
had been found perfectly consistent, as the 
Constitution of England had lone shown 
them in every respect to be. Next, the 
hon. Member referred to Sicily, and had 
triumphantly asked, why ‘ the experi- 
ment had succeeded there.” He would 
answer,—for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause Lord Castlereagh’s settlement of 
Europe (of which Europe was still enjoy- 

ing, and likely for some time to enjoy, the 
cuits) had not tended to any settlement, 

but to revolution, This was the reason 
why popular assemblics had not recently 
been found compatible with monarchy. 
Till that Debate began he had thought 
that the merits of the French revoiution of 
1830 had been settled in every man’s 


mind, and that all parties in that House | 
had acknowledged that it was an experi- | 
ment which the French people were not | 


only justified in making, 


but were impe- | 


riously called upon to make, and he was | 


extremely sorry that any individual could 
now be found capable of blaming it. If 
that experiment had not succeeded, and 
if France were not now tranquil, it was 
not because the Parliament of France was 
t oo much the represcutative of the people, 


but because the people were dissatisfied | 


with the very reverse. 
and the sole cause, w hy there were likely | 


This was the cause, | 





rested at the present moment. Were there 
any individuals in the country that now 
exercised so much power at elections, as 
this proscribed class, the attornies? Some 
people were very nice, but he did not see 
why that Gentleman, of all others, the 
hon. member for Newport, should be so 
nice respecting attornies. Of allmen, the 
hon. Gentleman had least reason to object 
to the middle classes and particularly to 
the class of attornies. By the Bill of the 
noble Lord, the elective franchise would 
be thrown into the hands of people of a 
certain degree of property, and of those 
who had the greatest hold upon the higher 
classes and the most influence over the 
lower, and if these ought not to possess the 
franchise he did not know what class was 
worthy of it. This was, in his opinicn, as 
good and as proper a basis of Represent- 
ation as could be proposed. He could not 
understand why so many hon. Members 
had expressed their surprise when the 
measure was expounded. Did those who 
heard him know what the plan of Re- 
form had been which Mr. Pitt had 
proposed to that House? Were they who 
were to decide on that question ignorant 
of all that had ever been done before with 
a view to reform the Parliament? Mr, 
Pitt proposed to cut off 100 Members 
from the House, and to take away or dis- 
franchise thirty-six boroughs; and no- 
body had objected to his scheme upon the 
ground of its being a revolutionary mea- 
sure. After Mr. Pitt had changed his 
opinions as to Parliamentary Reform, 
and when Mr. Grey, the present Prime 
Minister in the year 1797, brought forward 
in that House his project of reforming the 
Representation of the people, Mr. Pitt did 
not object to that scheme, or to any part 
of it, upon the ground of its being revo- 
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lutionary. All he had said was, that it 
would not do, just at that time, to make 
such an important change, but his own 
opinions were too well known for him to 
object to the motion on the ground of 
its being inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion. The learned and hon. member for 
Boroughbridge had even quoted Mr. Fox 
in support of his opinion. Mr, Fox, in 
speaking of the procession of the Goddess 
of Reason at Nottingham, had merely 
said, that had he been there, he should 
have looked to the security of the skirts 
of his coat ; and he objected to the people 
of Nottingham being deprived of their 
rights on account of the disturbances that 
had taken place in that town. This opi- 
nion was perfectly compatible with any 
scheme that should give the franchise of 
Nottingham to the adjoining hundred, or 
take it away from it. But if Mr. Fox’s 
opinion were an authority with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he would state 
that opinion on the question of Reform. 
In speaking of Mr. Grey’s plan in 1797, 
Mr. Fox said, that the plan might be 
called a Radical Reform—that it changed 
without the destruction of any established 
right, it restored what had been injured 
by abuse, and reinstated what time had 
mouldered away. No man could com- 
plain of genuine property being assailed, 
and he usea the expression genuine pro- 
perty to distinguish it from what was 
called property, but which was not 
genuine. As far, then, as Mr. Fox’s opi- 
nions went as authority, he had shown 
that they were directly opposed to those of 
the hon, and learned member for Borough- 
bridge. He could excuse a little warmth 
upon such an occasion, and he should 
even say with a French author, that he 
never knew a kingdom lost so gaily. He 
must, however, be permitted to observe, 
that if the measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form be now rejected by this House, in 
his humble opinion, soon or late, and rather 
soon than late, that catastrophe would 
come, which some hon. Gentlemen thought 
Reform must hasten, but which, in his 
judgment, it was the only means of 
averting. He was not surprised that so 
much chivalry had been shown in the 
course of this Debate, for hon. Members 
were contending for their seats. It was 
said of Cesar, at the battle of Munda, 
that he fought, not for victory, but for life; 
and so far as their present seats were con- 
cerned, the opponents of the Bill were 
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fighting for their parliamentary existence. 
He did not, therefore, mean to say, that they 
would be excluded from a Reformed Par- 
liament—on the contrary, there was no 
reason whatsoever for such Members being 
excluded from a Parliament in its regene- 
rated state. They had shown such reso- 
lute and able advocacy of a worthless and 
sinking cause,—they had evinced such 
ability in support of what was odious, and 
such courage in defence of what was weak 
and contemptible,—that he could not help 
thinking they would be found hereafter 
among those whom a free constituency 
would choose for the advocacy of their 
rights. He had said before, and he now 
repeated it, that he did not think that by 
this or any plan of Reform the complexion 
of the House, as to the Members returned 
to it, would be much changed. The mo- 
tives, however, that sent men into it would 
be totally different. Let Parliament be 
Reformed,—let it be restored to its ancient 
constitutional principle, by the plan now 
proposed by the noble Lord, the Paymas- 
ter-general of his Majesty’s Forces, they 
would still have the best men in that 
House that constituents could find, for the 
support of their interests and the defence 
of their rights. He would beg those who 
disputed this to tell him whether they really 
thought that there was any peculiar and 
egregious ignorance in the people of Eng- 
land, or in any people, to make them un- 
able to judge of those who were best able 
to serve them. The people had wisdom 

enough to get the best abilities they could 
obtain for every purpose, and they would 
likewise get the best they could to serve 
them as Members of Parliament. He was 
not aware that the people of England, in 
contradistinction to the people of the 
boroughs, had shown any such peculiar 
marks of ignorance and folly; he was not 
aware of their possessing any peculiar qua- 
lity which incapacitated them for the im- 
portant trust which they would be called 
upon to exercise. He well knew, that 
wherever he could discover a popular con- 

stituency, he could discover something like 

adequacy to the great duties it called forth, 

and the first and most indispensable of all 
qualities in such cases was honesty,—a 

quality that appeared to have been entirely 

forgotten or lost sight of by those who talk- 

ed so much of introducing clever men into 

that House. It was scarcely possible to be- 

lieve that any Gentleman wassincere when 
he expressed an apprehension, that asystem 
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of public rectitude and intelligence in 
electors would give vice and ignorance an 
ascendancy in the choice of Represent- 
atives, and that a system of perjury, and 
bribery, and corruption, was essential to 
the success of virtue and knowledge. Why 
should such a feverish anxiety upon this 
subject be expressed? With respect to 
men of talents, doubtless capacity was one 
of the necessary qualifications of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament; but he had seen as 
many instances since he had been in Par- | 
liament of capacity being used in a wrong 
as in a right direction. ‘Who, in the name 
of wonder, would approve of any system | 
or scheme that sent men of talent into that 
House, if these gentlemen of talent were 
placed there under circumstances that 
readered it probable that they would do 
more of harm to the country than good ? 
If he ran over the 
who had been placed in the House by 
borough patrons, he could show the House 
that there was a necessity why such men 
could not possibly attend to the good of 
the nation. The great — ation fora 
Member sent to that House was, that he 
should speak the sentiments of , is consti- 
tuents hones tly, acec ding to his know- 
ledge and interpretation of them; and he 
conceived farther, that the moment he 
found himsclf unable to do that, consist- 
entiy with his own private opinion, he was 
bound to re a 66 seat. At pres nt 
there were two modes of obtaining seats 
in that totale irons the suifrages 
of the people, the other through the nomi- 
nation of the patron of a borough. If a 
Member of Parliament, returned for a 
borough, differed fiom his patron, he 
thought it necessary to take off his hat, 
make his bow, and retire from his — 
He thought it necessary to consult his 
patron’s views and x ORES “ a 
in his opinion, = is the best of all answers 
to what was called virtual Repre: seaetion. 
There was ena hing aavaiii ual Repre- 
sentation with apatron, The patron must 
be listened to,—he must and would be 
obeyed ; he wouldhearofno nonsense about 
virtual Representation ; for he knew, as Sir 
W. Jones hadremarked, that virtual Repre- 
sentation was actual folly. The hon. mem- 
ber for Oxford had said, there was no neces- 
sity for a Member’s consniting his consti- 
tuents, and that he would go on in the 
stera path of what he deemed his duty, in 
spite of any constituents whatever. This 
ought not to be the principle upon which 





\. 
| 


' religious systems. 
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Members should be returned to that 
House; nor was it a principle upon which 
any patron of a borough ever put his mem- 
ber into the House. He saw no danger 
whatever in the plan proposed by the noble 
Lord, although an alarm had been sound- 
ed, as it always had been sounded when- 
ever any great moral changes were at- 
tempted to ‘be introduced. At the time of 
the religious Reformation, the historian 
_— ertson said, that those who opposed 
he Reformation took care to spread an 
ction that certain evil dispositions were 
riding about the world to overthrow all 
' that was established, and to undermine = 
This, they said, wa 


_ not owing to any thing above the earth or 


influence of the stars. 
/were also carefully spread ; 
list of the clever men 


under the earth, but owing to the sinister 
At present, alarms 
though he 

thought there was no danger, except from 
those who opposed Reform. The danger 
proceeded from that cold, blunted, selfish 


sect of politicians—if politicians they could 


be called—who, in spite of all past expe- 


/ ance 


rience, when truth pressed her light upon 
the whole nation, were still left in ignor- 
and sunk in corruption. They 
would rather that the whole State should 
be lost for ever, than that they should re- 
sign one of their petty interests, or forego 
one of their much-cherished prejudices. 
If any cries of alarm were spread, they 
would be the organs of that alarm, but he 
trusted that there was in the country a 
good sense, as well as a tempcrate feeling, 
which would not permit any use being 
made of such fears. If those with whom 
he agreed in opmion had been accused of 
appealing tothe passions of the people, he 
must accuse the Gentlemen opposite, not 
of appealing to the fears of the people, but 
of doing what was infinitely worse—they 
had appealed, by the worst of artifices, to 
the fears and selfish passions of those 


-whom they called the Aristocracy of the 


‘country. 


The hon. member for Newport 


(Mr. Horace Twiss), in his speech, had 


| rents 
, an alarm upon the security of tithes ; 


after their 
another Gentleman had sounded 


and 


advised Gentlemen to look 


_ another had exclaimed, that if the Reform 





were carried, there would no longer be any 
security for property of any sort. When 
such Gentlemen talked to him of appealing 
to the fears of the people, he hada right to 
taunt them with appealing to the fears of 
that class which seemed to think that they 
possessed their property without any rela- 
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tion to the rights and feelings of the peo- 
ple at large. He trusted, however, that 
the people were wiser than of yore, and he 
confidently hoped that they were no longer 
to be deluded by idle sophistry into the 
neglect of their best interests. He believed 
that even the great magician of political 
terror, even Burke himself, could he rise 
from the dead, would not now be able to 
conjure up those phantoms which at the 
period of the first French Revolution 
alarmed the people of the country, and 
made them madly plunge into a war 
against freedom which had been the seed 
of all our subsequent disasters. In reply 
to those who wished to terrify the rich he 
would refer to Mr. Burke himself who 
was so often quoted but so little under- 
stood; Mr. Burke had very justly said, 
that the people of England had no interest 
to benefit, and no purpose to serve, by 
disorder. They never had proved them- 
selves to have had any,—not the people 
of England,—not those for whom he was 
appealing,—not those who were robbed 
of their rights and despoiled of their pro- 
perty by the power of the great, and cor- 
ruption of Parliament,—no, these people, 
though impressed with a sense of their 
wrongs, had never shown any inclination 
to obtain redress or seek relief by disorder. 
He did not, like the hon. member for 
Preston, pretend to speak the voice of 
millions, but be spoke the sentiments of 
his own heart; and having received the 
same education, being born on the same 
soil, and having the same recollections 
and the same wishes as the Gentlemen 
whom he addressed, he did believe that 
he spoke the voice of the people; and he 
did hope that a great majority of that 
House, by voting for the present measnre, 
would be the faithful interpreters of the 
wishes of the people of England. For his 
part he had such confidence in those peo- 
ple that he should not be disposed to ob- 
ject to any plan calculated to let in any 


Adjourned 


class of his fellow-subjects to the enjoy- | 


{Marcu 3} 





ment of the privileges which they could | 
exercise with safety to the State and ad- | 


vantage to themselves. But he should 
be acting unjustly by right hon. Gentle- 


men opposite, unjustly towards the coun- | 


! 
} 
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would be supported by the great mass of 
the people of England. And here let 
him warn the people against being led 
away by certain insinuations that had 
been somewhat insidiously thrown out 
in the course of the Debate, and against 
the quarter in which they originated. 
The hon. member for Newport had said 
that the noble Lord’s plan would not 
satisfy the people; but he begged to 
say he knew as much of the sentiments of 
the community on this subject as the hon. 
Member possibly could, and he boldly as- 
serted, speaking upon that knowledge, 
and upon the communications which had 
already reached him from various quarters, 
(although it was true only forty-eight 
hours had elapsed since the plan was 
made known), that the people generally 
would be satisfied, and he might add, 
ought to be satisfied with the measure. 
Some taunts had been uttered against 
Ministers respecting their opinions and 
conduct upon other matters; but the 
people out of doors cared nothing for that 
—they only looked at the present measure 
as it now stood, and by itself, and they 
would say, that the Administration which 
brought it furward was entitled to gratitude 
and confidence. Good jokes might be 
made upon the Budget; but the people 
out of doors would consider that no dis- 
paragement of the Reform Bill; and they 
would all raise their voices to aid the great 
work of obtaining that Reform. There 
wes some talk about divisions in the 
Cabinet-—what had that to do with the 
question? He made up his mind upon a 
simple and distinct ground, and he cared 
not for any personal appeals to the con- 
sistency or inconsistency, the agreement 
or disagreement of the noble Lord the 
Sceretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
or the rieht hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Loard of Control. if any member 
of the Cabinet had any errors to recant, 
let him imitate the magnificent career of 
the right hon. Baronet below, on a great 
occasion, never to be forgotten, which, so 
far as the humble approbation of an indi- 


i vidual could compensate him, or—why 


/should he not say it--so far as the 


{ 


try and the great cause to which he had | 
all his life devoted himsclf, and used his | 


feeble but sincere exertions to promote, if 


he were not now to do his best in support | 


of the noble Lord’s proposition, a propo- | Baronet at that time ? 


approbation of all mankind could re- 
ward him—he was compensated for the 
sacrifice he had made, he was rewarded 
for the vast good he accomplished. And 
what had happened to the right hon. 
He was reviled, 


sition which he trusted, and believed, | not merely by his former political associ- 
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ates, but had the pain of hearing one of , 


his nearest and dearest relations, who rose 
up behind him, read an extract from 
one of his own speeches against himself. 


If the right hon. Gentleman had shrunk | 
' nation, and securing the tranquillity of the 


from doing his duty on that occasion, 


and abstained from avowing the change | 


that had taken place in his sentiments, | 


through a weak fear of the obloquy to | 
which the avowal must expose him, instead | 


of the station which he now held in the 
estimation of the country, and the proud 
and unsullied character which he had 
maintained—a character to which posterity 
would do justice as well as his contem- 
poraries,—what would have been the right 
hon. Gentleman’s position? He would 
not be considered the great and wise poli- 
tician, which men now acknowledged him 
to be, but would have been looked onas a 
man unfit to play a distinguished part on 
the theatre of public affairs—unfit to take 
a share in governing empires, because 
unable to govern himself. He should 
always be ready to repel the cant of incon- 
sistency, when the charge applied to a 
conscientious and wise change of opinion. 
But the very same diverting jokes had 
been cast upon the right hon. Baronet 
which were now again dealt forth against 
the present Ministry, and from the same 
quarter. It was not then as now, 
** Althorp and Co.,” but “ Peel and Co.” 
He recollected the very words,—the re- 
fined and facetious expressions, learnt, no 
doubt, by the hon. and learned Member in 
the academic groves of Oxford, or the 
congenial bowers of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
so pleasantly and unsparingly applied by 
him to the right hon. Gentleman. The 
phrases were tuo expressive and witty not 
to deserve being revived, and accordingly 
revived they were, in all their original 
splendor, by the facetious member for 
Boroughbridge, the great plagiarist of his 
own wit, who had again last night treated 
the House to the crambe recocta of ‘ Peel 
and Co.” Last night it was ‘* the expiring 
member for Boroughbridge,” formerly it 
was ‘the expiring Attorney-general.” 
This was another of the waggish and 
facetious Gentleman’s jokes, too good not 
to deserve and bear repetition, and it had 
been again inflicted on the House by the 
hon. Member, who originally rung the 
changes on his then also last dying note, 
so very long that one would have thought 
it might content him to utter it once in his 
life, But no; the hon, Member's jokes 
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were not so easily worn out: it was formerly 
his turn to be waggish with the right hon. 
Baronet below, and try how far a good- 
humoured sarcasm and a joke might divert 
him from his great object of saving the 


country even at the expense of the friend- 
ship of ‘‘ the expiring Attorney-General.” 
Now the expiring representative for 
Boroughbridge applied his stores of 
humour to an attempted diversion of the 
present Cabinet from its important de- 
termination, and he trusted with precisely 
the same degree of success as_ before. 
All public men must make up their minds 
to things of this sort, and the present 
Ministry, like their predecessors, must 
bear as best they could the sarcasms and 
witticisms of the hon. and learned Member. 
He must here observe, that the House, 
in showing itself so delighted with the 
hon. Member’s jokes, evinced either that 
it had very little memory, or that it 
reckoned the jokes so good that they 
might be repeated. However, as he had 
before observed, right hon. Gentlemen must 
make up their minds to listen to the 
fucetia of the hon. Member. Supposing 
that right hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
not thought it necessary to bring forward 
this great and healing measure,—and in 
doing so to sacrifice some degree of private 
opinion,—let him ask where, how, or by 
whom, was a government to be formed ? 
Could Gentlemen who now opposed 
Ministers so violently, make up a Go- 
vernment among themselves? When the 
right hon. Gentlemen failed to do so, 
could any one else succeed in the attempt 
if made upon the same principles? If the 
thing were to be done by mortal man, 
the right hon. Baronet could have accom- 
plished it. Buta Ministry could only be 
framed on one of two principles—anti- 
Reform or Reform. The late Govern- 
ment went out chiefly because it was found 
impossible to carry on the business of the 
country on principles of anti-Reform 
[cheers from the Treasury, mingled with 
cries of ‘* No,” fromthe Opposition benches.] 
He certainly understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say, it was not so much in 
consequence of the ill success of Ministers 
upon the question of the Civil List that 
the late Government had retired, but 
rather because it appeared that things had 
come to that point in the country, that it 
was necessary to try some new principles 
of government, and a new set of men, 
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He again asked, where or how was a 
Government to be formed, unless from 
among the ranks of Reformers? and what 
Government but one thus constituted 
could carry on the business of the country? 
It was because he was satisfied that no 
Ministry but a reforming Ministry could 
act with safety, that he had felt so anxious 
to see the Jate Ministers (among whose 
humble supporters upon many points he 
had long reckoned himself) quit their 
places. He might here observe (as he had 
made up his mind to take the first oppor- 
tunity of doing), that if on the night of 
the division upon the Civil List he had 
shown any appearance of indecorous haste 
or improper exultation in proposing a 
question to the right hon. Baronet, as to 
whether it was the intention of Ministers 
to go out, he now frankly begged the 
right hon. Member's pardon, and ex- 
pressed himself sorry for it. He was not 
actuated by any hostile feeling against 
the right hon. Baronet or his Colleagues, 
he was merely convinced, and on that 
conviction he spoke, that so long as 
Ministers attempted to go on without a 
majority of the House in their favour, 
and with the people against them, it was 
hopeless to expect tranquillity or security. 
He expected yet to see the day when, 
this great question being adjusted there 
would be a combination of men of 
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talent from various quarters and parties 
in the public service. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it was possible, and he hoped 
not improbable, that the right hon. 
Baronet and some of his friends might be | 
induced, in the great crisis of public affairs, | 
to put their shoulders to the wheel and | 
endeavour to drag the car of State to a 
place of security. He had seen great 
changes in his time,—he had seen great 
and long-rooted prejudices give way,—he 
had seen penal restrictions removed, com- 
mercial restrictions abolished, religious 
disabilities disappear, before the spirit of | 
inquiry and truth which was abroad, and 
in all these great triumphs the right hon. 
Baronet had borne a distinguished part, 
achieving on one occasion a more than 
ordinary victory—a victory over himself. 
He trusted that the right hon. Baronet 
would yet be induced to add his name to 
those who, late converts though they were, 
had at length become advocates of this 
great cause. In acting thus, the right 
hon. Baronet would not have to encounter 
the difficulties which beset him in the 
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Catholic Question. He called upon the 
right hon, Baronet to take this course, 
and add another wreath to his laurels; 
and let him be assured, although a few, 
and now a very few, feeble voices might 
be lifted up against them, that they would 
be drowned by the acclamations of a 
grateful country. In recommending this 
course, he asked for no destruction or 
annihilation of ancient and established 
rights; but he asked the right hon. Baronet 
and the House, in the words of the poet 
Waller, in his famous speech on Episco- 
pacy, ‘‘to Reform, that is, not to abolish, 
the Parliament.” 

Mr. Hart Davis said, his Majesty’s 
Ministers had involved themselves in a 
fearful responsibility by bringing such a 
measure forward at a moment when, as the 
hon. member for Westminster had 
stated, ‘ Kings could with difficulty keep 
their crowns on their heads ;” when revo- 
lutions were breaking out in every part of 
Europe, and when our own country was 
in a very disturbed state. The noble 
Lord, the member for Devon, had observed, 
that it was peculiarly the duty of every 
Member returned by a large population, 
to deliver his sentiments on this important 
question ; and that this was more pecu- 
liarly his duty, because he owed his return, 
in a great degree, to the sentiments he had 
professed against Parliamentary Reform. 
His return to that House had not been 
occasioned by any promises to support 
plans of Reform which might prove in 
their result, dangerous or revolutionary, 
but by a consistent line of conduct 
throughout his political life, and a con- 
scientious endeavour to do his duty to all 
his constituents. He rose to defend the 
corporate body of Bristol, and all its con- 
stituents, against one of the most unjust 
and arbitrary measures which had ever 
been introduced into that House, and by 
which the chartered rights of ages were to 
be swept away in a moment. The rich 
and the poor had an equal right to com- 
plain :—every apprentice whose time of 
service had not expired, every free- 
man’s son not yet of age, every freeman’s 
daughter not yet married, were deprived 
of their legal and justrights. The grounds 
assigned for this revolutionary measure 
were, first, necessity, —and secondly, that 
it would put an end to our differences 
upon this agitating question. He denied 
this necessity. We had flourished and be- 
come the greatest nation in Europe, under 
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the present system. As tothe other point, 
the noble Lord, the member for Devon, 
after having predicted a sort of Millennium 
when this healing measure should have 
passed into a law, candidly acknowledged, 


that, although he had relinquished his | 
own previous opinion on the subject of | 


the ballot, yet that the opinion of his | 
It was well known to his Majesty’s 


constituents in favour of the ballot had 
become stronger. 


sweeping and revolutionary measure would 
give satisfaction to his constituents? Or, 
indeed, what security hadi the House 


that the noble Lord, who with so much | 
i that influence. 


facility had relinquished his own opinion 


in favour of the ballot, would not, here- | 
after, with equal facility, return to it | 


again? Another noble Lord (the member 


for East Retford) said, that he approved 


of the Bill; yet he talked of its destructive 
effects and the sweeping character of its 


enactments. The members for Middlesex | 
‘the Members for Scotland. 
_of the measure should be carried into 
'cffect, he would venture to assert most 


and Preston approved of this measure, 
because it would lead directly to other 
measures of a much more dangerous cha- 


racter ; and, last of ail, the noble Lord who | 
introduced it to the House, stated that there | 


were other points of great importauce, such 
as the duration of Parliament, not pro- 
vided for by this Bill, which would 
grave subjects for further consideration. 
So much for this healing measure, 


which was to unite and put the couniry at | 
rest. The hon Member for Calne, ina | 


very eloquent speech, said, the Bill would 
unite and knit together in one bond of 
union the three great estates of the realm, 
he, on the contrary, was convinecd, that if 


it passed into a law, King, Lords, and | 


Commons, would all be mcited down in 
the crucible of Parliamentary Reform, and 
become one fearful power, under the deno- 
mination of the United Commons House 
of Parliament, in which democracy would 
reign triumphant. The hon. Gentleman 
brought forward the name of Mr. Burke 
to aid his arguments, although the whole 
tenor of Mr. Burke’s later sentiments on 
Parliamentary Reform was opposed to such 
a reform as was contemplated by his 
Majesty’s Ministers in the Bill now about 
to be read a first time. Mr. Burke always 
described ours to be a practical Constitu- 
tion, in which every great interest in the 
State—landed, commercial, and _pro- 
fessional—was fairly represented in Par- 
liament, in a more beneficial manner 
than any theory could secure. He did 


What reason had the | 


noble Lord, therefore, to suppose that this | 
_ Interests, was so predominant, that mea- 


| agai inst it. 
ye | weakened the Representation of England, 
it gave power to that of Ireland and Scot- 
‘land. When he heard hon. Members 
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not ask how Members came into this 
House, but finding that they did the 
business of the State well, he deprecated 
all change, except such as was called for 


| by the necessity of remedying any abuse 


as it arose. Another point, which ap- 
peared to him of great consequence, was, 
the increased influence given to Ireland. 


Ministers, that the influence of Irish 
Members, on any question affecting Irish 


sures of the highest importance to the 


State had been relinquished, because they 


had not the power to carry them against 
Now the pian of the noble 
Lord subtracted seventy Members from 
the English Representation, and added 
three to the number of Irish Members, in- 
creasing that influence which was already 
overwhelming, and required to be diminish- 
ed. The same observation, but perhaps, 
in a somewhat less degree, would apply to 
If this part 


confidently, that no tax or regulation 
affecting Ireland could be imposed should 


_the Members from that country unite 
In proportion as the Bill 


affirming that the whole people of Eng- 
land were crying out for Reform, at least 
they must admit that it was not for such 
reform as was proposed by this Bill. He 


had very lately presented a petition from 
; the city which he had the honour to re- 


present, on this important subject, which 
expressed the opinion of a great majority 
of the wealth and intelligence of Bristol 
and its vicinity, and prayed only for a re- 
form of defects as they arose, which could 
be effected without danger to the Consti- 
tution. He preferred the present consti- 
tution of Parliament to risking fearful and 
dangerous innovations. He would cleanse 
every blot as it appeared in the election 
of Members of that House, he would do 
every thing in his power to put an end to 
such abuses; but he conjured them, not 
with sacrilegious hands to destroy, in the 
attempt to amend the sacred ark of the 
Constitution. Whilst they were attempt- 
ing a change, in order to improve, they 
might be effecting the destruction of our 
whole frame of Government. He would 
not oppose the bringing in of the Bill; but 
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in its further progress, it should have 
his unqualified opposition. 

Mr. Baring said, he approached the 
question then under discussion with the 
greatest anxiety and hesitation, as every 
thinking man in the country must do, 
being sensible that the future destinies of 
his country would depend on the decision | 
ofthat House. On other occasions of less | 
importance, he should have felt much | 
occupied and much annoyed by the painful | 
necessity under which he was placed, of | 
differing from his Majesty’s Government, 
composed of Gentlemen with whom he 
had acted for many years, and with whom 
he hoped to continue to act during the 
short remains of his political life, and Gen- 
tlemen for whom he entertained the high- 
est respect on account of their talents and 
consistency ; but the paramount import- 
ance of that overwhelmed all personal 
considerations, and must form his apology, 
if one was necessary, for his stating his 
Opinions without reserve or disguise. He 
thought every body would be sensible that | 
the House had now before it no ordinary | 
act of legislation, or even a mere alteration | 
in the construction of the House of Com- | 
mons, but a measure which, in point of | 
fact, amounted to a new Constitution. 
His friends on the Treasury-bench might | 
declare that our old Constitution was worn 
out—that it had lost the affections of the 
people—that it was found to work so ill, | 
and cause misery among the people to 
such an extent, it behoved us to remodel 
it. Still they would at least admit, that 
the effect of the proposition of the noble 
Lord went in substance to produce a new 
Constitution. He repeated, that although 
on the face of it this was only a Bill to 
alter the Representation, it was essentially, 
and in point of fact, as much a new Con- 
stitution as if it had been drawn from the 
pigeon-holes of Abbe Sicyes. The only 
Constitution that had ever been tried with 
success, for the purpose of mixing up a po- 
pular form of government with a monarchy 
and aristocracy, was that which had been 
adopted in this country, and which, he did 
not say by the wisdom of our ancestors, 
but through the fortuitous occurrence of 
events, or perhaps be might with greater 
propriety say, by the gift of Providence, 
had brought us to that state of prosperity 
and security which had hitherto been the 
envy of the world, and which till of late 
years he thought was also the pride and 
satisfaction of Englishmen. Hitherto it 


Adjourned 
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had been held, that the Constitution of 
the country consisted of three estates— 
King, Lords, and Commons ; buthe feared 
that if this measure were adopted, we 
should at least have to reverse the order 
of these estates (supposing that they 
all remained in existence), and that 
in future it would be no longer King, 
Lords, and Commons, but Commons, 
Lords and King. He repeated, that the 
Constitution of this country was that of 
King, Lords, and Commons; and living 
under that Constitution, the empire had 
enjoyed the highest prosperity. He was 
told, indeed, that the existing system was 
corrupt and rotten; but it appeared evi- 
dent to him, that the state of things which 
had been long established in this country 
had secured to it a degree of prosperity 
and of freedom which was not to be 
found in any other part of the world. 
Here was a popular body slightly sub- 
jected to the influence of the Crown, con- 
nected also with the influence of the aris- 
tocracy, representing much of the property 
of the nation, and providing for all those 
various compound interests which en- 
tered into the composition of society. 
The question then was, whether a body so 
composed was calculated to forward the 
welfare of the country, and whether it had 


done so? In his opinion, both these ques- 


tions must be answered in the affirmative. 
When he considered this, and heard the 


' hon. member for Westminster tell them, 


that if the people were left to themselves 
they would not choose, as Members of the 
House of Commons, a class of men very 
different from those who already sat in 
that House, he could not help considering 
it as an argument against giving them an 
opportunity of effecting a change, which 
might be, and, in his opinion, would be, 
anything but beneficial. He thought, in 
seme parts of his speech, his hon. friend 
seemed to lean to the opinion, that the 
House of Commons was not quite so unwor- 
thy of confidence as some individuals as- 
serted. In his view of the case, the state of 
the Representation was notso corrupt, or so 
defective, as it had been described, al- 
though ignorant, and perhaps unthinking, 
people, endeavoured to find fault with it. 
He would contend, that if all the Con- 
stitution-mongers in the world exerted 
their abilities for that purpose, they 
would not be able to frame a form of 
government under which the same extent 
of population would be blessed with the 
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same extent of rational liberty. bot snd | 
had been effected, under that Constitution, 
afforded some proof that the wit of man 
could not go beyond the skill which was 
manifested in its formation; and if they | 
threw aside that jewel, for the purpose of | 
adopting a theoretic plan, he thought they | 
must be considered as the wildest vision- 
aries that ever existed. Such was his | 
opinion, and he boldly avowed it in the 
oes of his hon. friends below him. | 
e had sat for many years in that House— | 
he had approved of many acts of his hon. 
friends; but when a question of this sort | 
was brought forward, he would state his op- , 
position to it without apology. Those who | 
supported this measure said, ‘* Let the | 
King stand by himself, let the Lords stand | 
by themselves, and let the People stand by | 
themselves,—let there be no mutual con- | 
nexion between them. Such was their | 
doctrine, but such was not the Constitution | 
of this country. He should be glad to | 
know what was the practical grievance, 
under the existing system, of which that 
House had to complain? Had the other 
powers which formed part of the Con- 
stitution interfered with the people in any | 
way? Had they interfered with the fullest | 
freedom of action and of speech in that | 
House,—the fullest, he would say, that | 
was allowed in any country in the world?” | 
No such attempt had ever been made; | 
and, if they extended the popular branch 
of the Constitution with a view to the dif- | 
fusion of popular liberty, his fear was | 
(being himself a friend of freedom) that | 
the alteration would end in the destruction | 
of those liberties which he was anxious to 
preserve. What grievance, he would ask, | 
did any man in this country suffer from the | 
conduct of the other House of Parliament ? | 
Did they tind those Peers pressing on them 
in any way? Did they find them making 
laws that were directed against the popular 
branch of the Legislature? Did they, in 
the courts of law, assume any superiority ? 
Did the people not find their rights se- 
cured as well as those which appertained 
to the House of Lords? He knew of no | 
such interference; he was not aware of , 
any such interposition; and he was firmly | 
of opinion, that the mixture of different | 
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popular feeling in that House. The feel- 
ing which was manifested out of doors was 
responded there, as evidently appeared 
from the lively expression of popular opi- 
nion on this occasion. There was much 
restlessness out of doors; but he felt no 
apprehension on that account. The cause 
of that he did not know, whether it was 
one of those epidemics with which society 
was periodically visited, and which at pre- 
sentseemed to overspread, with unaccount- 
able universality, the whole world; or 
whether it proceeded from any local causes 
that reason could discover and remove. 
On that subject, and a very difficult one 
it was, he had not made up his mind; but 
whatever was its cause, it was shared by 
the House as well as by the whole com- 
munity. The people, it appeared to him, 
did not much know what they wanted, 
neither did the House of Commons seem 
to know exactly what they desired. They 
had turned out one Administration and 
put in another, and they appeared to feel 
no great disposition to support either. Mr. 
Windham had observed, that one great 
benefit of the House of Commons was, 
that when measures were introduced there, 
time was given for the people to reflect on 
them. It would certainly be absurd for 
them to decide on what should be done, 
by proceeding from market-town to market- 
town, and inquiring of the people—“ Is 
such vour real opinion?” He had known 
instances (not to speak of Catholic Eman- 
cipation) where the House had wisely 
opposed that which appeared to be popular 
opinion; and the measures thus carried, 
though condemned at first, had afterwards 
proved highly beneficial. He could not 
agree with the hon. member for West- 
minster, that a popular call should be at 
once obeyed, without any intermediate 
consideration on the part of that House. 
Such a course of proceeding would lead 
to the greatest evils. With respect to the 
conduct of the House of Commons, it 
could not, he supposed, be denied, that 
they were ever ready to make the fullest 
inquiry into the distresses of the country. 
No branch of trade got out of joint—no 
body of the people was thrown out of 
employment—no general grievance was 





powers and interests in that House had , complained of, without causing the forma- 
been the great means of protecting and , tion of Committees to investigate the facts. 


promoting public liberty. That mixture | 


| On all occasions the most parental care 
tended to check and to resist those erro- | was manifested for the well-being of the 
neous feelings which were occasionally | country; and he thought that those who 


visible in that House. There was sufficient | maintained a contrary position were either 
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guilty of a gross misrepresentation of facts, 
or else were labouring under the illusion 
of most perverted judgments. Such was the 
course uniformly taken under the existing 
constitution of the country. But new 
lights had now broken in upon the world; 
and what consequence was to follow? 
Why, in obedience to these novel views, 
the whole aristocracy of the country was 
to be swept away. The principle which 
these reformers thought proper to set up 
was, that the influence of the aristocracy 
in that House was illegal,—that it was a 
great evil, and ought to be removed alto- 
gether. Their opinion was, that the in- 
fluence of Peers in the nomination of Mem- 
bers,—that the influence of landed pro- 
prietors with respect to seats in Parliament 
—was productive of great mischief, and 
ought to be got rid of. He should be as 
sorry as any man to see the lower classes, 
even the lowest classes, of this country, 
without considerable influence in that 
House. They had considerable influence ; 
and therefore it was right that there should 
be a countervailing influence; because it 
was the influence on the one side that 
enabled them to take the pressure of in- 
fluence on the other. It was by that means 
that they were enabled to take (using a 
short and not an offensive phrase) low 
popularity into their system. Let them 
look at the example of France—there, 
with a population of thirty-two millions of 
age the constituency of the country 
nad been something short of 90,000, and 
the qualification of those voters was the 
payment of 12/. in taxes, which might be 
calculated as answering to an income of 
about 60/. a year, which, when it was 
considered what was the difference between 
the money and fortunes of the two coun- 
tries, might be considered as about equal 
to 1002. a year in this country. This was 
what the state of representation in that 
country had been, and even since the 
change that had taken place there, the 
utmost extent of any alteration that had 
been proposed was, to change the quali- 
fication from 12/7. to 82., which would 
make 601. a year40J. and increase the num- 
ber of the constituency to about 200,000. 
No one could rejoice more than he did at 
the victory that had been gained in that 
country, for he had looked upon it as 
being the means of preventing the nation 
from being trampled in the dust! but, with 
all the popular excitement that had fol- 
lowed upon that victory, no proposition 
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to a greater extent, with respect to the 
Electoral Law, than that which he had 
already stated, had been made. Let none 
suppose that he proposed such a qualifi- 
cation as this for England; but he quoted 
it for the purpose of showing that those 
who were supposed to have the love of 
liberty most at heart, thought that pro- 
perty ought to be the standard of the right 
of election. What he wanted was, liberty 
for all. Let nim take the liberty of allud- 
ing to the hon. member for Preston. Not 
only were the observations which he made 
in that House unobjectionable, but many 
of them were extremely useful; and it 
must be extremely satisfactory to the 
people to find that they had such a Re- 
presentative in that House to state the 
grievances under which they supposed they 
laboured. Seeing this, it was impossible 
that they should shut their eyes to the 
importance of the English House of Com- 
mons. Any one who had seen the power 
that people of no property had over po- 
pular bodies ought to see, that, without 
counterbalancing that power, the whole 
system would be changed. ‘To form that 
counterbalance had been the system of the 
Government as yet; that had been the Con- 
stitution of England, and it was but shal- 
low policy to look at it in any other way. 
If the acts of that House were stated to the 
people, he believed that they would be 
satisfied with them. If appeal was made 
to their acts alone, without superadding 
the excitement of those who went among 
them for the purpose of agitation, he be- 
lieved that such would be the result. He 
would not say that those who thus agi- 
tated did not believe it to be their duty to 
do so; but it was, in fact, they who set in 
motion what it was now the fashion to call 
the voice of the people. He had been 
always what was called a moderate Re- 
former. He had never been able to bring 
his mind to vote for what was called a 
general measure on this subject, because 
he believed that such a general measure 
would be the means of altering the entire 
Constitution. That large manufacturing 
towns should be represented was not only 
necessary, to give satisfaction to the people, 
but would be useful in enabling the House 
the better to discharge its duty. With 
respect to Scotland, he had always thought 
that it ought to have a different mode of 
representation from the present; but, at 
the same time, that must be done with- 
out endangering what he called the prac- 
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tical Constitution of England. But when 
he said that the representation of Scotland 
wanted alteration, he must say, that he 
confessed he believed that Scotland was vir- 
tually and really represented in that House. 
He had never seen any Scotch question 
which had not been most pugnaciously 
canvassed by the Members of that country. 
This was remarkably instanced in the case 
of the Scotch one-pound note system. The 
Scotch gentlemen had come spear in hand, 
ready for the attack, and, with the Irish, 
had heen quite competent to beat all the 
English gentlemen out of the field. Some- 
thing had been said about remunerating 
proprietors for the loss of their boroughs; 
he was, however, not disposed to enter 
into that question at all: the view that he 
took of it was entirely in reference to the 
safety, policy, and expediency of the mea- 
sure. He wished to know what great ad- 
vantage was to be derived from striking 
off those impure boroughs, as they were 
styled, and what advantage was to be got 
by leaving those sweet-scented places that 
were to be retained? He scarcely knew 
what was left to represent the people. He 
did not know how it was that the noble | 
Lord, when he went on his reforming tour, 

did not stay at Tavistock, on his way to 
Callington. He was armed with an ex- 
terminating sword; but Tavistock was 
invulnerable. Since he was connected 
with Callington, he knew of no moral 
offences, at least he could not compl: un of 
any, which had been committed in respect 
to its elections. Te could safely deny 
that there was in it any thing which could 
deserve the name of corruption. He had 
not spent one shilling in all his elections 
that he would not readily submit an ac- 

count of to the greatest purists on elec- 


tion matters w!:o sat on the mountain | 


part of that side of the House. [The 
hon. Member spoke from the Mrnisterial 
side of the House.} His whole election 
bill did not exceed 1501, and that was 
wholly for things, every one of which he 
might have bought openly at Charing- 
Cross. He had been i in his time returned 
for some populous places, and if he were 
to show the bills which he then paid, they 
would not place in a very high degree of 


respect those popular elections which were | 


to be left by the noble Lord, It was in 
vain to deny that there were places under 
the influence of individual Peers, who re- 


turned whom they pleased, and the prac- 
tice it was difficult to defend. When it 
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was mentioned in the House, Members 
affected a great deal of indignation, be- 
cause that was necessary, being a piece 
of indispensable hypocrisy; and yet, when 
stated to an unprejudiced man, some- 
thing plausible might be said in its fa- 
vour. It was not his intention, however, 
to defend it, but only to say, that the 
places which were to be left, and were to 
be odorous like the perfumes of Arabia, 
were not much better than boroughs. The 
open boroughs, which had more than 
4,000 inhabitants, were to be left with all 
their imperfections, except that of absent 
freemen. Why was the Reform not ex- 
tended to sucli places? He wished to ask, 
too, how the merchant was to find access 
to the House? He could only come there 
by applying to some of those populous 
places which were so extravagant, and by 
which he would be very likely to get into 
The Gazette as a bankrupt. He con- 
tended that the present system worked 
well; and if it were wanted to introduce 
| greater purity, why did the Ministers leave 
| pla .ces to return Members with so few as 
| 4,000 inhabitants? When boroughs were 
thrown open, woul: influence be dimin- 
ished, cr would the purity of boroughs be 
ereater ? When a gentleman now went to 
an open borough, what questions were 
asked? Were any inquiries made as to 
his political principles? No; but as to 
the length of his purse? If he had not 
i been guilty of any great otfence—if he 





| A ‘ 

| Were not branded with ng unsightly 
| mark, and would bleed freely, he was sure 
‘to succeed. It was a seca of cant to 


taik of the liberality and virtue of populous 
places; and it would not purify the elec- 
tion to descend to a lower class of voters. 
He might, perliaps, complain of partiality ; 
and it might be said, it had indeed been 
said, that Callington was on one side of 
the line and Tavistock on the other. That 
was true; but who drew the line? It was 
true, that the one was a larger place than 
the other, but both were small towns ; 
and, with respect to purity, he would only 
say, that the election for Callington, where 
there were 200 voters, cost him 1502., not 
one sixpence of which was improperly eX- 
pended. It was said, that the influence 
which was now exercised with reference 
to those boroughs by men of rank and 
| wealth enabled them to knock with confi- 
dence at the door of the Treasury. But 


| 
| 
| 
| would not those persons who got into that 
| House by treating with beer and gin the 
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electors in populous places, be as unfortu- 
nate as those who attained the same end 
merely by their money? Jt was set for- 
ward as an argument in favour of the plan, 
that, as boroughs were now constituted, 
several of them might be placed in the 
hands of a few individuals, who thereby 
acquired the power of awing and com- 
manding Ministers. But the new plan 
would not remedy that evil. Would not 
the borough of Tavistock, for instance, be- 
long to the Duke of Bedford as much after 
the alteration as before it? If the noble 
Lord who represented the borough doubted 
the fact, he would ensure him his elec- 
tion for half-a-crown. The noble Duke 
would still have his two members for Bed- 
ford. He would have the same influence 
that he now possessed. He would have that 
influence that would enable him to knock 
at the Treasury door, which hon. Mem- 
bers wished to get rid of by the proposed 
change. When he said this, he meant not 
to cast the slightest imputation on the 
noble Duke, or to imply that he had ever 
made such use of his influence; and 
here, for his own part, he would beg to 
state, that ,he had been twenty-five years 
in Parliament, and during that time he 
had. never once knocked at the Treasury 
door, as the phrase was, or ever asked a 
favour from Ministers in his life. He 
begged pardon for thus introducing his 


Adjourned 


own name with a discussion of this kind. 


To return : the real question was, whether 
the Bill did not destroy one important in- 
terest in order to create another: whether, 
—for it was a minor consideration whether 
the influence in the case alluded to was 
exercised by the Duke of Bedford or any 
other person,—whether they did not, for 
the purpose of making an alteration—cut 


off the interests of the lower classes of 


society. He was as much as any man op- 
posed to Universal Suffrage, but forthe peo- 
ple to have a certain portion of influence in 
the elections was essential to the Constitu- 
tion. The people now hadsuch an influence, 
and every reform of an extensive nature, 
which did not greatly enlarge the representa- 
tion, would belikely to dothataway. It was 
a beneficial arrangement at present, which 
made all classes suppose they had a _ con- 
cern in the elections. It was not the amount 
of wealth represented—it was not the 
number of people—it was the excitement 
of an election, the notice that they were 
represented much beyond the reality, which 
made the present arrangement so bene- 
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ficial. It was indispensable to the working 
of the Bill, that the low class of voters 
should be got rid of. It was then the dis- 
franchisement, to a certain extent, of the 
lower classes. He was waited upona few days 
ago by some of the potwallopers, and he 
told them, that there could beno extensive 
plan of Reform which would not sweep 
away their boroughs. Hon. Members 
might be assured, that the intelligence of 
this kind of Reform would not give satis- 
faction amongst the humbler classes. The 
country shop-keeper might be pleased, but 
his poorer neighbour would be greatly dis- 
satisfied, for it was certain that his interests 
would be greatly injured by it. To that 
part of the plan which cut off outlying 
voters, he had no objection; but he 
thought the proposition of continuing the 
votes in the burghs which remained during 
the lives of the present voters was incon- 
sistent with the general principle advocated 
by the Bill. He admitted the general 
principle that, prima facie, every man in 
the kingdom, being~a natural-born sub- 
ject, had a right to avote, unless it could 
be shown that its exercise would prove in- 
jurious to himself, or to the general inter- 
ests of the community. If the person 
having this right could be convinced that he 
ought not to be permitted to exercise it, 
well and good; but by what sort of argu- 
mentcould you convince him that he might 
exercise it without injury to the general 
welfare for twenty years, but that after 
that time the exercise of it would be greatly 
detrimental to the State? He owned he 
could not understand this mode of reason- 
ing. The 101. qualification named in the 
Bill was, he took it for granted, the lowest 
that could be mentioned consistently with 
safety, for Ministers were bound to go 
lower if they could do so with safety. Were 
they then for the next twenty years, dur- 
ing a period which it was probable would 
be one of no ordinary difficulty, to have 
the existing voters in boroughs with much 
lower qualifications—with qualifications 
which were declared by the Bill itself, to 
be too low for the safety of the State, — 
were they, he asked, to have this lower 
and more dangerous, because lower, quali- 
fication, of existing freemen to continue in 
fulloperation 2? He thought it would have 
been more consistent to say, the “‘ political 
atmosphere looks cloudy at present, let us 
make the qualification as high as 151. for 
the next twenty years, and after that we 
shall see if we can go on with a lower 
2U 
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qualification.” He would now say a word 

as to the effect of the measure with re- 
spect to the class of persons who might be 
introduced into Parliament under it, and 
he must contend, that as independent 
members the class would not be improved ; 
for, considering the class of men who now 
represented some of those close boroughs 
as they were called, the temptations to 
abuse their trust would be much less than 
in the case of those returned in a Parlia- 
ment chosen under the new plan. The 
noble Lord, by his Bill, cashiered him 


(Mr. Baring), and if he had a scat in the | 


House hereafter, he would bring in a Bill to 
cashier the noble Lord. 
noble Lord created an entire change in the 
Constitution—it was an entire change in the 
constitution of that House, and what were 
to be its consequences nobody could tell. 


The whole construction of the House was - 


by this Bill changed, and its anomalous 
nature was now laid open for the first time. 
He did not mean to say that the House 


was perfect in its construction; but he | 
| 
must say of the alterations proposed, he | 


couldnotseethenecessity. It wasnecessary 
to preserve the Government from falling al- 
together under the power of the people. It 
was said, that the House was not popular; 
but if the impression had got abroad that | 
persons came to that House to study their | 
own private interests, and to enrich them- | 
selves at the expense of the public, whose | 
fault was it? It was the fault of those 
who cieated the impression, and who ex- 
cited the opinion. If it were really the | 
ease that the House was unpopular; that. 
it had lost the confidence of the people, it 
could not do that part of its duties which 
consisted in protecting the liberties of the 
people. It was necessary that the House 
should enjoy the confidence of the people, 
to enable it to do its duties. ‘To restore it 
to that confidence was the great difficulty, 
and tillthat was got over, its operations 
would be materially affected ; but he would 
not consent to try and remodel it, by 
committing suicide, It was necessary to 
state this difficulty, and necessary to state 
the danger he apprehended. If it were 
unfortunate that opinion demanded great 
changes, he could not see the great changes 
now proposed without alarm and con- 
cern. He believed, too, that the sound 
mind of the country did not see these 
great changes without apprehension, It 
was probable, if the plan were proposed 
at the market-place of a great town, it 


The Bill of the | 
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would have the approval of a large 
body of supporters; but the same parties 
would also support Universal Suffrage ; 
and if that voice were to be listened to, 
they might as well sweep away all insti- 
/ tutions at once. If they wished to consult 
| the interests of those who were most likely 
to suffer by it, they should consult those 
who had most intelligence, and were best 
acquainted with the general interests. If 
they wanted an example of complete 
anarchy, let them look to Belgium; and 
see how the effects of a revolution for a 
legitimate purpose had fallen on the 
/great body of the lower classes. Much 
was said, he knew, of the enjoyments 
of the rich in this country; but those who 
had yisited Paris and Belginm must also 
know, that there the misery of the people 
_was extreme ; that their distress was great ; 
and that the people were demanding work 
and bread. The lower classes, who de- 
-manded the changes here, would be the 
- first to suffer by them; and they, therefore, 
must be weaned from these errors, by the 
more intelligent classes. In conversation 
out of doors on this subject, he had not 
met with a single person who was not 
_ apprehensive as to how the Bill would work. 
| It was said it came from the King’s Govern- 
ment, and that Government must be wise 
| in bringing i it forward ; but each and every 
person °seemed to be in doubt as to what 
‘should be done. They said, “ What can 
ibe done? If it be not carried, the minds 
of the people are so much excited, that it 
may lead to a revolution.” But he did 
not see why his hon. friends near him 
should not take some means to quiet the 
'minds of the people. Much of the excite- 
| ment was caused by this measure being an- 
/nounced as coming from the Crown; and 
ihe felt satisfied that but for such an- 
/ nouncement, the people would be satisfied 
‘witha much less sweeping, and much more 
/moderate plan of Reform. For his own 
| part, when he first heard of the plan, he 
| expected that it would be one of moderate 
| Reform, and he was greatlysurprised when 
ihe heard the explanation given by the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces of the Mi- 
nisters’ intentions. He was much in the 
same situation as the hon. member for 
Preston, who, when he heard it, scarcely 
knew what to make of it, so much did it 
go beyond even his expectations. He now 
begged to thank the House for the atten- 
tion with which it had listened to him, 
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every respect for his hon. friends around 
him, in whose talents and integrity he 
placed the greatest reliance, with many of 
whom he had so long acted, he could not 
refrain from thus openly and plainly de- 
claring his sentiments on the measure they 
had introduced. 

The Marquis of Tavistock said, afte 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who last addressed the House, he could 
not avoid taking the first opportunity that 
presented itself of saying a few words. 
The hon. Member seemed to cast a reflec- 
tion on his Majesty’s Ministers for not 
having included the borough of Tavistock, 
as well as Callington, amongst those 
boroughs which were to be disfranchised. 
He certainly so understood the hon. Mem- 
ber. Now, in reply, he would say, that if 
the hon. Member would bring forward a 
motion to have ‘Tavistock included, it 
should have his cordial support. But if 
the hon. Member abstained from making 
such motion, greatly did he mistake the 
character of the Duke of Bedford, if that 
nobleman would ever influence his tenants 
in that place as to the manner in which 
they should. give their votes. The hon. 
Member said, that if he would give the 
hon. Member a half-crown, he would en- 
sure the return of two Members for Tavis- 
tock. Now, if the hon. Member would 
give him a half-crown, he would return 
him twenty half-crowns if ever the Duke 
of Bedford made the attempt. The hon. 
Member complained of the line being 
drawn which included Tavistock and ex- 
eluded Calimgton. Now, without under- 
valuing the importance of the latter place, 
he must say, that it contained a popula- 
tion of 1,320 persons, while ‘Tavistock 
contained upwards of 6,900,—a popula- 
tion greater than that of Bedford; and 
he might also state, that that town would 
be aiso left to itself, as far as respected 
any influence to be used by the Duke of 
Bedford. As he was on his legs, he would 
say a word as to the question before the 
House, and his feelings with respect to it. 
It appeared to him that the Government 
of this country had for years been carried 
on on principles of most unjustifiable and 
wasteful extravagance,—that patronage 
had been kept up for the purpose of main- 
taining the influence of the Crown, and 
that which was known by parliamentary 
influence, for the purpose of carrying 
measures into execution against the sense 
of the country. The people felt now, 
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more fully than at any former period, that 
they had not their just influence in the 
legislative councils of the nation, and they 
naturally sought for that change which 
would give it to them. He sincerely hoped 
and believed, that the measure now before 
the House would have that effect, that it 
would give them all they could reasonably 
desire. He hoped it would put an end to 
the monopoly so long maintained by the 
higher orders, and give a fair expression 
of the sense of the middling classes. In 
this view of the measure, it should have 
his cordial support, 

Mr. Baring, in explanation, said, that 
from what fell from the noble Marquis, 
he feared that something had escaped 
him in the course of his remarks which 
was personally offensive. If he had said 
anything which could have been so con- 
strued, it must have escaped him in the 
heat of Debate, and he was sorry for it, 
but certainly he had not intended to do 
so. For the noble Duke whose name he 
had used he had the highest respect, and 
it was only justice to him to state, that 
there was nothing in his high mind which 
could warrant the imputation of obtaining 
undue influence by means of any measure 
of Government. He had never meant to 
impute anything of the kind, either to 
the noble Duke or to Government, con- 
nected with the measure before the House. 

Viscount Palmerston was glad that the 
hon. Gentleman had an opportunity of 
assuring the House that the noble Lord 
had misunderstood some of his observa- 
tions. [In the greater part of what the 
hon. Gentleman said in the early part of 
his speech, he cordially concurred. He 
concurred with him in thinking that this 
was one of the most important subjects 
that ever was agitated in Parliament. He 
agreed with hima that it was distinguished 
from all other measures, because most of 
the consequences of them could be calcu- 
lated ; but this measure could be tried by 
no test borrowed from experience. It 
must influence the character of the Go- 
vernment and the Legislature in all future 
time, and iinpress its influence on the whole 
frame of society. He could not describe 
its importance; and if he should under- 
value it, he would be incompetent to dis- 
charge the duties of his office. He must 
be a bold, or a very unshrinking man who 
did not contemplate the measure with the 
deepest solicitude and the greatest anxiety; 
who could calmly and carelessly look at a 
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measure calculated to effect a great change 
in the character and constitution of the 
House of Commons—a House of Com- 
mons which, in spite of its defects, had 
for many years contributed so effectually 
to promote the happiness of the people. 
That Member of Parliament would be 
unfit for his duties, and unequal to the 
present crisis, who could look at a measure 
of that nature without being convinced that 
it demanded the most calm reflection. A 
love of change and a fondness for political 
experiment, were not characteristic of the 
people of England. They were, on the 
contrary, remarkable for a tenacious ad- 
herence to the institutions of their an- 
cestors, and their aversion to innovations. 
They formed a striking contrast to their 
neighbours on the Continent, to whom 
allusion had been made, and who boasted 
of the newness of their institutions, while 
the English were proud of the antiquity 
of theirs. So hard, indeed, had it in 
general been found to effect the changes 
that were recommended by the greatest 
advantages, that those laws, which pos- 
terity would regard as the finest monu- 
ments of legislative wisdom, were only 
wrung from the reluctant people of Eng- 
land after many a hard-fought battle, and 
many years of protracted discussion. The 
Jaws which restored the Catholics to the 
Constitution, and the laws which put an 
end to the traffic in flesh and blood, were 
only carried after a contest of many years. 
The public voice now called for a change, 
—it demanded innovation—and this had 
not been brought about by any bow-window 
orators, or market-place politicians, as hon. 
Members supposed ; it was the calm and 
steady determination of the intelligent and 
well-informed people of the empire. They 
saw that the change was reasonable— they 
saw that there were practical evils in the 
present constitution of the Parliament, 
and they sought a practical remedy. The 
hon, Gentleman said, that his right hon. 
friends might restore the country to quiet, 
and make the agitation cease. He said, 
that ifthe Government, and the Press, and 
the public would cease the agitation, we 
might retain our Constitution; but might 
not the hon. Gentleman suppose, when 
the Government, and the Press, and the 
public were all united, that his own opinion 
was fallacious? Public opinion called for 
achange. If he were asked for a proof 
of it, he would refer to the fact, that the 
tight hon, Gentlemen opposite were sitting 
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there, while he and his friends were sitting 
on the seats they occupied. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might say what they pleased, but 
it was not the difference about the Civil 
List,—it was not the reduction of the 
salaries of some half-dozen offices,—which 
caused the overthrow of the late Adminis- 
tration. The rock they split on was a 
rash neglect of public opinion. They had 
been buoyed up with confidence in their 
own powers. They spread abroad all the 
canvass of patronage. They thought to 
defy the gale of public opinion, but it 
wrecked and dismantled them. The be- 
setting sin of the last Administration was 
a disregard of public opinion, both at home 
and abroad. That error had been fatal 
to themselves, and, not only to themselves, 
but to others. It had set all Europe in 
flames, and covered these islands with 
disorder. On the Continent the commo- 
tions were still raging, and he must be a 
bold man who would predict the issue of 
them. It was his belief, that they had 
imagined that a few men in authority 
would be able to overrule public opinion, 
and stifle the strongest feelings of man- 
kind ; and acting on such an opinion, had 
led to the most disastrous results, and pro- 
duced that poverty and distress which 
had been adverted to, and that necessity 
for a change, which was universally ac- 
knowledged. It was only by the resolution 
of his Majesty’s Ministers since the Go- 
vernment had been changed, that serious 
evils had been averted from this country. 
He wauld only refer to the state of th:s 
country in the month of November last, and 
ask what it now was; and ask.if Ireland 
would now have been tranquil, except 
from the measures of his noble friend at 
the head of the Home Department, and 
the noble Marquis who presided over the 
Government of Ireland? He would sup- 
pose, that the late Ministers had remained 
in office, and that they had adopted all 
the measures for tranquillising Ireland 
which had been adopted by the new Mi- 
nisters; and he would then affirm, that 
they could not have succeeded, because 
they had not the confidence of the coun- 
try, and now, had they not retired, we 
should have been apprehensive of the 
dissolution of the empire. Not having 
public opinion with them, their best reso- 
lutions would have been paralysed. It 
was this strong expression of public opinion 
that made a change necessary, and that 
forced the House to consider and devise 
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measures to cure the defects in our repre- 
sentation, and win back the confidence of 
the people. It was asked, whence sprung 
this great desire for change? What had 
caused this rapid growth of a wish for 
Reform ? He would answer, that it was not 
from any intrigue of individuals, and not 
from any ordinary election manceuvres ; 
but from the frequency, and, above all, 
the impunity of gross abuses. What was 
it, then, which for years had produced so 
much misgovernment—so much disregard 
to public opinion ?—The gross bribery and 
corruption and undue influence, practised 
at elections, by means of which parties 
came into Parliament without constituents, 
or only with those whom they had pur- 
chased, and mightsell again. When, then, 
by such practices the people were driven 
to tear aside the veil of sanctity with which 
hereditary respect had invested even the 
imperfections of the Constitution, it was 
impossible that they whose limited propo- 
sitions of Reform had been rejected, should 
not be led to demand wider and more ex- 
tensive changes. It was true, that there 
were some in the country and in that 
House, who thought that things should 
remain as they are, and who wished for 
no change; and there were many others 
who would now be willing to make some 
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concessions, when an occasion offered for | 


its being done in the way they desired it, or 
who would wait till they were driven to 
the necessity of Reform, by the impossi- 
bility of continuing to resist the voice of 
those who demanded it. The time, how- 
ever, was gone by when such views could 
be safely entertained. If, three years 
ago, the conviction on this subject, which 
was now so general, had been permitted 
to enter the minds of the Members of that 
House—if, three years ago, when the 
great unrepresented towns demanded the 
concession of their political right to return 
Members to the Commons House of Par- 
liament—if, at that period, the Legislature 
had permitted itself to be influenced by 
those impressions, which were now acknow- 
ledged to be so general—if the Govern- 
ment, instead of drawing nice equations of 
parliamentary interest, balancing with 
dexterity between contending classes, and 
with a sort of algebraical accuracy, bring- 
ing out a result that was equal to nothing, 
had condescended to attend to the claims 
then put forth—if the cry for Reform, 
even on so limited a scale, had then re- 
ceived the attention which it deserved, he 
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was confident that the House would not at 
that moment have been occupied with dis- 
cussing that large and more comprehensive 
constitutional change, proposed to the House 
by the Paymaster of the Forces, under the 
sanction of the Ministers of the Crown. 
He (Lord Palmerston) had supported the 
proposition for giving Representatives to 
those towns, because he considered the 
principle which it involved was a wise, a 
just, and a salutary one; and because he 
felt, that if it were refused, they would 
speedily be compelled to give much more 
than the House was then called on to 
concede. His predictions were, at that 
time, condemned and disregarded, and 
the consequence was, that they were now 
placed in that very situation which he had 
warned them would be the consequence 
of the course they adopted. For reasons 
precisely similar to those which induced 
him to vote for the limited Reform then 
proposed, he was now prepared to support 
that larger and more ample change of the 
system of representation on which they 
were about to pronounce an opinion. 
Taunts had, in the course of the discus- 
sion, been unsparingly thrown out against 
some of those who supported the present 
measure, and who were, like him, admirers 
of the policy pursued by Mr. Pitt, and friends 
of the late Mr. Canning—that they had 
abandoned the principles those great men 
professed, and which they made the guide 
of their political career. Events might, 
he thought, have saved the admirers of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning, from a charge 
of this kind, and taught those who ac- 
cused them to form a humbler and juster 
estimate of the value of political con- 
sistency. He should have thought, that 
they might have learnt by recent examples, 
the merit of which he would be the last man 
in the country to contemn, that a public 
man might change his opinions without 
being influenced by any grosser motive 
than the honourable and truly noble desire 
to promote the good and the welfare of his 
country. He should have thought, that 
they might have been taught by expe- 
rience, on more points than one, that a 
public man should not carry the puerile 
vanity of consistency on one subject to 
an extent which would endanger the 
safety of the greater and more im- 
portant interests that are mixed up with 
the matters committed to his care. 
Of Mr. Canning he entertained as high 
an opinion as any of those who professed 
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to be guided by his sentiments, or to fol- 
low his dictation ; but he would tell those 
who presumed to assert what would have 
been the particular opinions of Mr. Can- 
ning, had he lived to the present day, 
from quotations culled out of speeches 
delivered at particular times, and under 
circumstances very different from the 
present, that they were ill able to fathom 
the mind of the man or the depths of the 
principles by which his whole conduct 
was guided. Ifever there wasa man who 
took a large and enlightened view of 
public events and public policy, that man 
was Mr. Canning. If ever there was a 
Statesman who polarised his public course 
by an extended and liberal principle of 
action, and whose gigantic views it was 
impossible to bow down to any of the or- 
dinary Lilliputian comprehensions of his 
species, that man was Mr. Canning; and 
he was satisfied, that had he lived to mark 
the signs of the present times, and to 
bring his great and comprehensive intel- 
lect to an examination of the difficulties 
to be overcome, he would have been as 
ardent a supporter of the measures now 
proposed by the Government, as any of the 
friends he saw aroundhim, If any man 
wanted a real key to the opinions and 
policy of Mr. Canning, he would find it in 
the memorable speech delivered in the 
month of February, 1826, on the question 
of the proposed alterationin the Siik-trade, 
and particularly in that concluding sen- 
tence, where he declares, in his own ele- 
gant and emphatic language, “‘ That those 
who resist improvements because they 
consider them to be innovations, may be at 
last compelled to accept innovations when 
they have ceased to be improvements.” * 
The course to be adopted in the year 
1828, if they had yielded to the demands 
of the great manufacturing towns, was 
simple and easy. ‘The course to be fol- 
lowed in the year 1851, from the change 
of circumstances and of times, was very 
different, and more difficult and compli- 
cated. At the former period a partial 
Reform might have been tolerated—-now 
nothing but a general and comprehensive 
change in the system of Representation 
would be accepted. That which might 
have been given piece-meal and by de- 
grees in 1828, ceased to be possible 
now, and there was_ no alternative left 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xiv. 
New Series, p, 855. 
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to them but to embrace the course 
which the Government had adopted. In 
framing their plan, Ministers had cast 
aside every consideration but that of an 
honest performance of their duty, with a 
view to the permanent good of the coun- 
try; they had not laid nets to catch par- 
ticular parties, nor set traps for some 
particular interests, but they had gone 
steadily forward to what they conceived 
the general good, There were some, ‘he 
knew, who called the present Reform by 
the name of Revolution. There were 
others, he believed, who thought that 
it fell far short of what the people were 
entitled to demand ; but he was convinced 
that all educated and intelligent men, 
who admitted the importance of preserv- 
ing and consolidating the constitutional 
institutions, would be satisfied that the 
plan now proposed was well adapted to 
the end which all had in view. Any man 
who looked at the workings of the present 
system imust see, that there were five great 
and peculiar blemishes, which it was ne- 
cessary to remove, in order to fit it for the 
intelligence and feelings of the times in 
which we lived. The first of these was the 
system of nomination by the patrons of 
boroughs ; the second, the gross and bare- 
faced corruption which prevailed among 
the lower classes, when their votes become 
necessary to the higher; the third, the ab- 
sence of all adequate balances of repre- 
sentation with respect to the great manu- 
facturing and commercial towns; the 
fourth, the great expense of elections; 
aud the fifth, the very unequal and un- 
just distribution of the power of voting 
among the middle and lower classes. 
The plan then before the House applied 
to all these defects, and he was convinced 
that, if calmly and dispassionately ex- 
amined, there was not an evil they ge- 
nerated for which it did not provide 
a sure and effectual remedy. It was 
impossible to contend, that the principle 
of returning Members at the command of 
a nominee was consistent with that theory 
of the Constitution by which that House 
was declared to be the Representative of 
the people of England. He did not mean 
to deny that some advantages were occasi- 
onally derived from this most objection- 
able practice. Men of splendid talents and 
great capacity had, he admitted, entered 
that House through such means, when no 
others were open to them; and although 
elected under a system in which popular 
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rights had no share, he did not mean 
to deny that the people had_ suffered 
from that circumstance, for many of those 
so nominated had become their warmest 
champions and their most distinguished 
supporters. He admitted, therefore, the 
force of the inference derived from this 
source; but when he found how impossi- 
ble it was, to maintain in argument the 
practice of such nominations as consistent 
with the theory ofa Representative Govern- 
ment, he was compelled to declare that 
no plan of Reform would be perfect or 
effective without the thorough and effect- 
ive disfranchisement of all the boroughs 
which conferred this privilege on indivi- 
duals. Without that disfranchisement, 
indeed, it would be impossible to carry the 
plan of Reform into effect, for how else 
were they to provide for the great commer- 
cial and manufacturing towns those Re- 
presentatives, which all now admitted it 
was necessary to concede to them? That 
House was already sufficiently numerous, 
too numerous, indeed, for the convenient 
dispatch of public business, and unless 
they took from the close boroughs the 
Members which they were about to bestow 
onthe counties, and the large unrepre- 
sented towns, they must add to the evil 
which was felt and acknowledged by all. 
The hon. member for Callington said, that 
the principle of the plan was bad, because 
it took population for its basis. He denied 
that it did so. The Ministers took pro- 
perty as the basis of the measure, and 
population as the rule for disfranchise- 
ment. The member for Callington, in 
speaking of the rule adopted with respect 
to disfranchisement, and in observing on 
the line which the Government had drawn 
with respect to the population of the close 
boroughs, seemed to intimate, that what 
had been done was meant with a view to 
protect particular boroughs, and to main- 
tain untouched the political influence of 
certain powerful families. If he thought 
the hon. member for Callington really in- 
tended to cast such an imputation on the 
conduct and motives of the members of the 
Government, he certainly should, for one, 
be henceforward less disposed than he had 
been to entertain deference for his opinions 
on subjects of less weight than that they 
were now considering. He had, however, 
a triumphant answer for all that had been 
said or insinuated on that subject, for the 
borough of Tavistock had a population by 
more than 1000 above the line they had 
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drawn as the standard of disfranchisement ; 
and, still further to relieve the mind of his 
hon. friend, the member for Callington, 
from the suspicion that the Government 
were guilty of sanctionmg a proceeding 
(to which he would not attach the proper 
expression), he could inform him, that 
there were twenty-five boroughs inferior to 
Tavistock in point of population, but yet 
included in the number of those which re- 
tained the privilege of returning a Mem- 
ber to that House. The object the Go- 
vernment had in view in framing the Bill 
was, first, to give Representatives to the 
great manufacturing towns; next, to add 
to the respectability of the electors; and 
then to increase the number of those who 
claim to enjoy the right of choosing their 
Representatives. This had been done by 
conferring the right of voting generally on 
those who inhabited a house paying 104. 
a year rent. The independence, too, of the 
electors was secured by throwing open the 
close boroughs to the inhabitants of the 
surrounding parishes, increasing — their 
numbers, and making it impossible for 
any individual to control them. In 
making these alterations, the Ministers 
disclaimed any intention to sever the ties 
which bind together the middle classes 
and the aristocracy. On the contrary, 
it was their earnest desire to increase, 
rather than to diminish, that influence—- 
an influence arising from good conduct 
and propriety of demeanour on the one 
side, and respect and deference on the 
other; and which was as honourable to 
those who exercised it, as to those who 
acknowledged its authority. The measure 
before the House was not intended to affect 
this power, for it gave additional reasons 
for supporting and defending it; but it 

was intended to destroy that corrupt in- 
fluence which destroys all public principle, 
and debases the state of every class of 
society wherever it has existence. When, 
however, the hon. member for Callington 
contended that the measure had in reality 
put an end to all the power of the aris- 
tocracy, he (Lord Palmerston) was not 
called on to answer him, for he had sup- 
plied an answer to himself. The hon. 
Member seemed to forget, that in the ar- 
guments he used to prove that the Duke 
of Bedford would enjoy the same political 
influence as he did before, he also asserted, 
as a proof of the inefficacy of the working 
of the new system, that he would enjoy 
just the same extent of nomination and 
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authority in his borough of Callington as 
he at present possessed. Now that was 
the true view of the operations of the plan 
before the House. He contended that 
property, rank, and respectability would 
still maintain the same influence in the 
representation—an influence of which he 
should be the last man to deprive it, but 
which was now not to be maintained, in the 
present state of society, independent of good 
conduct, morality, and intelligence. It 
was the possession of those qualities, 
united with rank and station, which com- 
manded admiration and respect; and if 
the measure excluded all influence not 
founded on this basis, so far from its being 
a ground of objection, he thought it one of 
the greatest benefits they could confer on 
that House and the country. The effect 
of the plan would be, by admitting house- 
holders paying a certain rent, to include a 
vast proportion of the more respectable 
of the middle classes of the country; and 
although an hon. and learned friend of 
his (Mr. Twiss) had been pleased to make 
himself exceedingly merry at the expense 
of these middle classes, of shopkeepers, 
and attornies, and members of clubs at 
public-houses [no! and hear!] Ue did 
not quote from memory—he took down 
the words, and he repeated them,—the 
hon. Member did not explain in what 
respect the pot-wallopers and voters of the 
rotten burghs, whose rights he was so 
anxious to preserve, were superior to the 
attornies and the shopkeepers. The hon. 
member for Callington had called the plan 
defective, because it admitted the pot- 
wallopers to exercise their rights at that 
moment, and took them away some ten or 
twenty years hence. His answer to that 
was, that the Ministers feared no danger 
which could make it inexpedient to leave 
with those persons the rights they at present 
enjoyed. They included among the voters 
the great majority of the respectable among 
the middle classes, and secure in the sup- 
port which this will procure for the Govern- 
ment, they did not feel it necessary to make 
the disfranchisement more extensive than 
might be necessary to effect that object of 
binding closer the ties which ought to unite 
the middle classes to the State: and he 
would add, notwithstanding all the taunts 
with which that class might be assailed, 
that there never was a time when it con- 
tained so many men of intelligence and 
character-——when its opinions were more 
entitled to confidence and respect—or its 
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members more distinguished by morality 
and good conduct—by obedience to the 
laws—by the love of order—by attachment 
to the Throne and the Constitution: in 
case of need, he sincerely believed they 
would be equally distinguished by devotion 
to their country; and this was one great 
reason with him for conceding to them 
their political rights, of which they had 
been too long deprived. The next evil to 
which he would allude was, the great ex- 
penses attending elections, arising from 
gross and disgusting bribery, and this 
cause of expense it was proposed to remove 
by the introduction of a respectable and 
honest body of voters. The present mode 
of election was the most offensive and dis- 
gusting that could be imagined, and any 
one who had been engaged in a general 
election, either in his own behalf or in 
behalf of a friend, would bear him out in 
this statement. They were told, on such 
occasions, that a third candidate was 
wanted, but that 10/. a-head, or 127. must 
be paid—the half down, and the rest at 
the conclusion of the election ; and some 
were even so generous as to give credit till 
the return was made. This species of 
abuse was chiefly practised by the non- 
resident voters, and by doing away 
with this class he trusted that the evil 
would at least be diminished. The hon. 
member for Preston had said, that the 
vice of selling one vote might be as great 
as that of selling a whole borough. In 
this he could not concur, because the 
sphere in which the influence of the one 
was confined was comparatively small, 
while the other was general, and the 
example might spread over and demoralize 
the whole country. The argument used 
for refusing Representatives to some of the 
great towns was, as he understood it, that 
they were at present virtually represented. 
He would oppose that argument by the 
converse of the proposition, and ask those 
who contended that the large towns were 
virtually represented by the Members of 
the small ones, why the small ones might 
not now content themselves with a similar 
advantage? If that point was put to the 
vote, he believed he should be sure of a 
majority. The doctrine of virtual repre- 
sentation was, however, not suited to the 
times, nor to the question before the 
House. The advantage of the present 
method of representation did not consist 
in the fact that there were 658 Members 
of intelligence and ability, but that they 
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were elected by a number of constituents 
as the Representatives of a number of 
different interests. If it were possible by 
any miracle to collect together an equal 
number of even more able and more in- 
ielligent men, still it would not be a House 
of Commons, because its Members could 
not possess that sympathy of feelings, and 
that community of interests, which exist 
between the Representative and _ the 
represented. Under the Representative 
system, if a House of Commons should 
by any means happen to be in advance of 
the knowledge of the time, and of public 
opinion, the nation was the more disposed 
to submit to the decrees of those who had 
previously been intrusted with their con- 
fidence, in proportion as the people enter- 
tained a full conviction of their honour and 
integrity. This state of connection, indeed, 
infused greater confidence on the one side, 
and greater security of sway on the other 
than could be obtained by any other means; 
and the more so, because the time re- 
turned periodically when it became their 
duty to give an account of the manner in 
which they had fulfilled their trust. There 
were many and strong objections to virtual 
representation, and they applied with great 
force to the manufacturing towns which 
were unrepresented, ,and the interests of 
which were seriously affected by almost all 
the measures that were discussed in Par- 
liament. In fact, if there were any classes 
who required more than others proper 
Representatives, they were the inhabitants 
of large manufacturing towns—Repre- 
sentatives who understood their interests, 
and who might be ready to watch over 
them. For this purpose, the Government 
proposed to give thirty-six Members to 
the manufacturing towns; and because 
this was done, a cry had been raised that 
the balance between the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests was destroyed. 
But the plan proposed went to restore to 
the landed interest that influence which 
he thought indispensable to the safety and 
prosperity of the country, by giving fifty- 
five Members to the counties, and still 
further, by conferring votes on copyholders, 
and not permitting those who had votes 
for towns to enjoy the same privilege in 
counties. He looked, indeed, on the 
increase of the Members for counties as the 
surest and most stable basis of represent- 
ation; for, without meaning to disparage 
the manufacturing or commercial interests, 
he must say, that he considered the soil to 
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be the country itself. The member for 
Callington had observed, that it was not 
morality, or good conduct, or public 
spirit, which governed these elections, 
but the length of a purse. This was the 
very evil the Bill was intended to cure. 
Many a man of integrity and intellect was 
compelled to retire in the middle of a 
county contest, because his fortune would 
not permit him to keep the poll open four- 
teen days, and pay the expense of post- 
horses ; and that great practical grievance 
would now be removed. The great merit 
of the Bill, in his opinion, was, that it 
altered the distribution of political power, 
and restored the Constitution, by placing 
the middle classes in that situation to 
which they were entitled, and which 
was most likely to prove advantageous 
to themselves and to the community. 
There were men, he knew, who thought 
that public opinion should be cast out of 
consideration in the management of the 
machinery of the nation, and who were 
opposed to all change, because they be- 
lieved that the House of Commons could 
carry on the affairs of the country with as 
much success in defiance of that public, 
as with its utmost concurrence and assist- 
ance. He trusted, however, that of those 
who did entertain that opinion, there would 
not on that occasion be found a majority 
in the House; for if there was, he be- 
lieved the consequences of their determi- 
nation would prove most unfortunate for 
their country. Those who thought that 
Sovereigns were secure, in proportion as 
they possessed the affections and the re- 
spect of those they were called on to rule, 
and that nations were powerful by the 
community of feeling, and community of 
interests which bound them together, would, 
he was satisfied, give their cordial and un- 
qualified support to the proposition of his 
noble friend, and he had nothing further 
to say, than that he earnestly hoped, in 
the decision they were shortly about to 
come to, that the voices of such men would 
prevail. 

Sir Robert Peel :—Sir, I must begin by 
assuring my noble friend, that the part of 
his speech in which he adverted to the 
delicacy and difficulty of his personal 
situation in this Debate appeared to me 
wholly unnecessary ; for if my noble friend 
had not thought it right to explain the 
grounds which have induced him to adopt 
a different course from that which he pur- 
sued on a former occasion, still J, for one, 
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should riot have drawn any unfavourable 
conclusion from his silence, or joined in 
the taunts of which he has complained. 
I have been placed in the same situation 
with my noble friend. 1, too, have found 
it necessary, from a regard to the interests 
of the country, to adopt a different course 
from that which I had long conscientiously 
followed ; and I ought, therefore, to be 
the last man in this House who would 
refuse to put an indulgent construction on 
the language, or to join in harsh conclu- 
sions with respect to the motives of public 
men. I never can allow it to be supposed 
that public men have not higher and 
nobler motives for their public eonduct 
than the paltry desire to retain place; and 
the character of my noble friend, therefore, 
even if he had been silent, would have 
proved to me a sufficient guarantee for 
the rectitude of his intentions. Having 
thus imitated that generous courtesy 
which prevails in more deadly combats 
than that in which I am about to engage; 
having, as it were, shaken hands with my 
noble friend, and disclaimed all personal 
hostility, I trust [ shall now be excused 
if I descend into the arena, and with per- 
fect freedom apply myself to the speech 
of my noble friend. At the moment when 
we were anxiously waiting for a vindica- 
tion of the measure before the House—at 
the moment when we wanted to know, 
not what popular opinion demauded from 
us, but what we were practically to gain 
from the adoption of the measure of the 
noble Lord—at that moment the noble 
Lord had thought fit to enter into an invi- 
dious comparison of the merits of the late 
and the present Administrations, and the 
greater part of his speech was composed— 
not of the arguments which the House so 
greatly desiderated, but of sarcastic allu- 
sions to the conduct and opinions of the 
late Administration, connected with an 
attempt — not a very successful one I 
admit — to magnify the deeds of the 
present Government at the expense of that 
Government which was lately honoured 
with his Majesty’s confidence. My noble 
friend says, that if there had not been a 
change in the Government, the same re- 
sults, in respect to the restoration of the 
public peace, and especially in Ireland, 
would not have taken place. In that 
opinion I am much disposed to concur. 
No party hostility shall ever prevent me 
from doing justice whenever justice should 
be done, or bestowing praise wherever 
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praise ought to be bestowed. I approve 
the course pursued by the present Home 
Department; I admire the conduct of the 
noble Marquis now at the head of the 
Irish Government; ever since he has re- 
assumed that office, I have seen nothing 
in his conduct but what entitles him to 
praise. I believe that there is some truth 
in what has been said by my noble friend, 
that had the late Administration been in 
office, they would not have been able to 
effect what has been effected by the 
present Administration. But should we 
have had the same assistance? Should 
we, if at a period of great excitement, if 
amid a loud and general demand for re- 
trenchment, we had produced estimates 
of increased extent,---should we have 
found all party considerations yield to a 
feeling for the public service; or had we 
resorted to measures of extreme coercion, 
should we have found a united and gene- 
rous disposition in all parts of the House 
to support the executive Government and 
supply it with the means of defeating 
whatever efforts might be made to disturb 
the public tranquillity? Sir, I will not 
enter into any comparison of the merits 
of the two Administrations. But let my 
noble friend recollect that the instrument 
which the noble Marquis at the head of 
the Irish Government has wielded, with 
his characteristic vigour and success, was 
an instrument placed in his hands by his 
Majesty’s late Government; fabricated by 
their foresight, contrary to the opinion, 
and contrary to the wishes of many mem- 
bers of the present Administration. If 
we found it difficult to preserve peace in 
some districts of England for want of a 
local and constitutional force, let it be re- 
membered that it was not by the late 
Government that the reduction of the 
yeomanry was effected. I cannot say 
that my noble friend, in his anxiety to 
blame his Majesty’s late Government for 
their measures, has shewn himself a very 
acute or a very discreet advocate for the 
plan of Reform proposed by the noble 
member for Tavistock. For my noble 
friend says, that if, in the year 1828, the 
late Government had not refused to trans- 
fer the elective franchise from the borough 
of East Retford to the town of Birming- 
ham, we should not be now discussing the 
question of Parliamentary Reform; for 
that single measure would have quieted 
the people on this subject, and would have 
given general satisfaction, If, Sir, from 
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so small an event such mighty conse- 
quences should have flowed,—if it really 
would have been possible, by so trifling a 
concession as the transfer of the elective 
franchise from East Retford to Birming- 
ham, to have satisfied and conciliated all 
classes of the community, it is surely of 
great importance to inquire what is the 
paramount reason which should induce us 
at the present moment to make so extra- 
ordinary a change in the Constitution as 
that which is now proposed. My noble 
friend says, ‘‘ Why did you not consent 
to the disfranchisement of East Retford ?” 
Why, Sir, if Iam not greatly mistaken, 
my noble friend and myself entered the 
House together on that fatal night which 
led to the dissolution of the late Govern- 
ment, and my noble friend and myself had 
intended to give our votes on the same 
side upon that occasion ; but the effect of 
a taunt upon my late right hon. friend, 
Mr. Huskisson, compelled him, in obedi- 
ence to his feelings, to deviate from the 
course which he had intended to adopt, 
and which, out of a delicate sense of 
honour, led him to tender his resignation. 
If, therefore, there was so much blame due 
for the rejection of that measure, my 
noble friend cannot entirely exclude him- 
self from some participation in it. But, 
to pass from that topic, my noble friend 
says, that if in 1828 we had consented to 
iransfer the elective franchise from the 
borough of East Retford to the town of 
Birmingham, there would not have been 
the least necessity for agitating at the 
present moment the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, for that that would have 
satisfied the whole country. What! would 
my noble friend himself have rested 
satisfied with the existing state of the 
representation, notwithstanding the five 
grand defects which he has just described 
as existing in it? Would my noble friend 
have rested satisfied to let so gross a 
system of corruption as that which he 
now finds it convenient to deplore, con- 
tinue without any attempt on his part to 
rescue the country from its baleful in- 
fluence? My noble friend says, that Mr. 
Canning, if he had lived, would have 
pursued a different course from that which 
we, who oppose this Bill, are pursuing. 
My noble friend undertakes to say, that 
if Mr. Canning were living, he would 
raise his voice in favour of the plan which 
his Majesty’s Government have brought 
forward. Oh, would to God that he 
were here |— 
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Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur Achille! 
Would to God that he were liere to con- 
found the sophistry and fallacies of reform- 
ers, and to win back the people, by the 
charms of truth and eloquence, to a right 
appreciation of the form of government 
under which they live! If Mr. Canning 
had lived, and had changed his opinions 
on this or any other subject, none but 
high and generous motives would have 
influenced his course, and he would have 
come forward boldly and manfully to avow 
and vindicate his change of opinion. But 
in no expression that ever fell from the 
lips of Mr. Canning—in no one step in 
his brilliant and noble career, can I trace 
the slightest indication of the probability 
of any such change. My noble friend, 
however, says he has discovered some 
expressions, proceeding from Mr. Canning, 
which justify his supposition. And where 
does my noble friend find those ex- 
pressions ?—-Why, in a speech made by 
Mr. Canning, in the year 1826, upon the 
Silk-trade! But does my noble friend forget 
that one whole year afterwards, in 1827, 
Mr. Canning being head of the Govern- 
ment, and the question being, not Silk, 
but Reform, Mr. Canning ‘rigidly ad- 
hered to all his former opinions ? The 
question was, what should be done with 
the franchise of the borough of Penryn,— 
whether it should be thrown open to the 
adjacent hundred, or transferred to the 
town of Manchester? Did Mr. Canning 
do violence to his own judgment, and 
make that concession to public opinion 
which my noble friend now demands, or 
did he not refuse the slightest concession, 
and submit to be in a small minority, 
rather than abate one jot of his resistance 
to Reform? When my noble friend, 
therefore, imputes to the conduct of public 
men, in the years 1827 and 1828, the 
necessity for Parliamentary Reform, which, 
he says, exists at present, tenderness for 
the fame of Mr. Canning ought to prevent 
so indiscriminate an accusation. I now 
come to the tremendous Question before 
the House; but before I approach the 
consideration of it, I must give vent to 
feelings of pain and humiliation, which I 
cannot adequately express. I am asked, 
I will not say to make a Revolution in the 
country, but, as was properly said by the 
hon. member for Callington, to substitute 
for the present a different Constitution ; 
and I am not invited to do this after a 
calm and dispassionate inquiry, but to 
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take this hasty step by an appeal to 
motives, which, if I permitted them to 
influence me, would brand me with dis- 
grace. I am desired—expressly and re- 
peatedly desired—not to subject my fears 
to my judgment, but my judgment to my 
fears ; to defer to authority which I cannot 
recognise; and to consult my own personal 
interest, by averting the threatened penalty 
of a dissolution. I would ask, why the 
King’s name is introduced in this dis- 
cussion? Why has it been stated day 
after day to the country, that this plan has 
received the particular sanction of the 
King? As to the reference that has been 
made to the discussion on the Catholic 
Question, the cases have no similarity. 
On that occasion it had been publicly 
stated, that the measure had not the 
sanction of the King, and the Miuisters 
had then no alternative but to declare that 
the measure was brought forward with 
the sanction of the King. But when a 
measure like this is introduced by the 
Administration— when the King’s consent 
must be presumed—when it is not called 
in question, is it necessary, day after day, 
in both Houses of Parliament, and in the 
public press, to state that this measure has 
received the approbation of his Majesty, 
and not only the approbation, but the 
written sanction of the King? I assume 
that such is the fact. But granting the 
fact, it is no imputation on my profound 
respect and loyalty towards his Majesty, 
if I disregard that circumstance ; and if, 
admitting that the noble Lord’s plan has 
the sanction of the King, I nevertheless, 
as a Member of Parliament, exercise my 
judgment as unreservedly upon the Ques- 
tion, as if that sanction had not been so 
indefatigably proclaimed. But, Sir, I 
regret on other grounds that it has been 
thought necessary by the friends of the 
measure, to introduce the name of the 
King in connexion with it, I will not 
now discuss the right or the expediency of 
the sweeping disfranchisement that is pro- 
posed. But I am sure it will be granted 
to me, that the measure is at least one of 
great harshness towards a number of 
corporate bodies of proved loyalty to the 
Crown, which are suddenly called upon 
to sacrifice privileges of which they have 
been long and justly proud. Why hold 
out to those bodies his Majesty as the 
approver, almost as the especial author of 
the plan by which these privileges are to be 
invaded? I had thought the King was 
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the fountain of grace and favour; but it 
now seems as if his Ministers shrunk from 
their proper share of their own acts, and 
transferred to their Sovereign the odium 
of this plan of disfranchisement. I do 
not think that it is right or decent to 
aggravate the injury which the corporate 
bodies of this country are to sustain, by 
telling them that it is inflicted at the in- 
stigation and by the hand of their King. 
I have further to complain of the menace 
of dissolution which has been thrown out 
by some members of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I will not stop to inquire 
whether or not it is probable that that 
menace will have any effect. For myself, 
I care not for it; for I should be unworthy 
of a seat in this House if I were to permit 
myself to be influenced by it. Dissolve 
Parliament if you will; I care not much 
whether I am returned again or retire 
altogether into the obscurity of private life ; 
but if I did feel any extreme anxiety on 
this head, I would go to my constituents 
with your Bill in my hand, and I would 
put forward, as my especial claim for a 
renewal of their confidence, my determined 
Opposition to its enactments. I will go to 
a community which consisted, in 1811, 
of between 7,000 and 8,000 persons ; 
I will go to a borough which, whatever 
may have been the case in 1821—in 1831, 
contains above 4,000 souls; and I will 
tell my constituents, 400 or 500 in num- 
ber; many of them not paying a rent of 
10/., but entitled to vote as resident house- 
holders paying Church and poor-rates ; 
I will téll them, that to this Bill, brought 
in without proof, or even argument, of its 
necessity, so far as it concerns them, I 
opposed myself to the utmost extent of my 
power. I will tell them that I did my 
utmost to preserve to them the privilege 
they at present enjoy, and which the 
humblest of them never abused—by the 
solicitation or acceptance of a_ bribe. 
Those constituents received me with kind- 
ness at the time when I was subjected to 
the indignity of expulsion elsewhere, for 
doing what I conceived to be an act of 
duty—an act beneficial to the country, but 
especially beneficial to that Church of 
whose interests I was bound to be the 
guardian. Shortly after I lost that proud 
distinction to which I have just adverted, 
my present constituents received me ; and 
I will not, till some better reasons are 
brought forward, repay their kindness by 
being a party to their disfranchisement. 
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Sir, another, and a still more alarming 
menace has been thrown out by the advo- 
cates of the Bill. I am told by them that 
the alternative before me is the adoption 
of that Bill, or civil commotion. I am to 
be deterred from forming a deliberate 
judgment on a most important public 
question by the prophetic visions of mas- 
sacre and confiscation. 
words used last night by the hon. member for 
Calne. 
why I am to allow myself to be scared by 
this intimation? Why may I not form 
the same deliberate judgment on this Bill, 
which you, who have introduced it, formed 
on the bill which was introduced last year 
by a noble Lord (Lord Blandford)? By 
your opposition to that bill you did not 
imply that you were opposed to all Reform ; 
you merely implied that you objected to 
that bill. It is the same with me in this 
case. Again, on the same principle on 
which you, who support the Bill, reject 
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Let me ask the friends of the Bill : 


the application of the people for Vote by | 
Ballot, why am not I at liberty to reject | 


your Bill? Why am I to yield to popular 
clamour and violence, when the noble 
Lord opposite has not yielded to them 
when they demanded the Repeal of the 
Union? We were told last night, that if 
we rejected this proposition, we, the indi- 
vidual Members who so rejected it, would 
be held responsible for the consequences. 
“¢ We will shift from our own shoulders,” 
say his Majesty’s Ministers, even at this early 


period of the agitation they foresee, ‘ the | 


responsibility of having provoked it. We 
have proved our incapacity to govern, but 
we will shew you our capacity to destroy, 
and hold you responsible if you obstruct 
us.” Ohno, Sir! On their heads shall 
be the responsibility of this mad proceed- 
ing. I, for one, utterly disclaim it. For 
what am I responsible ? Was it I who 
raised the stormy waves of the multitude ? 
Was it 1 who manifested my patriotism by 
exerting all my powers to excite the peo- 
ple to discontent with the existing Con- 
stitution? Did I taunt the people with 
their indifference to Reform, with having 
closed their ears to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely? with 
having lived in the lazy enjoyment of 
practical good, and disregarded the 
promises of visionary improvement? Was 
it I who called for the Pension List of the 
Privy Council, for the express purpose of 
holding up the members of that Council 
to public indignation? Did I draw in- 
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vidious comparisons between a great naval 
Commander and the Civilians who pre- 
sided over the departmentof the Admiralty ? 
Did I ever doom to public obloquy that 
hapless First Lord who should be so 
grasping of emolument as to include in 
his own Estimates 5,0007. per annum for 
his own salary? Did I,ata moment when 
the events of Paris and Brussels had 
caused great public excitement, when 
various causes were conspiring to agitate 
the public mind, did I express my mis- 
placed admiration of the conduct of 
assembled thousands who were supposed 
to have flaunted in the face of their King 
the emblem of a foreign Revolution ? 
Sir, if there be men who, having thus ex- 
cited the passions of the people, and 
spurred their lazy indifference, bring 
forward the Question of Reform at a time 
when all prudential considerations, whether 
with reference to foreign or to domestic 
topics, ought to have forbidden such a 
step,—if, I say, disappointment should 
follow their rash undertaking, I will never, 
while I have a voice in this House, allow 
them to hold me or any other individual 
Member of the House responsible for the 
consequences of their infatuation. I am 
told that an appeal will be made to the 
people. I beg not to be included among 
those who are charged with making any 
one observation disparaging to the middle 
classes of society in this country. I re- 
pudiate such sentiment—sprung as I am, 
from those classes, and proud of my con- 
nexion with them. So far am I from 
underrating their intelligence or influence, 
that I tell you this,—you who talk of ap- 
pealing to the people,—that unless these 
middle classes shall shew more prudence, 
more judgment, and more moderation 
than their rulers, I shall despair of the 
destinies of my country. There are happy 
indications, however, which induce me to 
think that the confidence which I repose 
in the prudence, the moderation, and the 
judgment of the middle classes of society 
has not been misplaced. You have all 
heard what the noble Lord opposite, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, said, with 
respect to the supposed exhibition of a tri- 
coloured flag at the Palace of St. James’s; 
but have you also heard the indignant 
refutation of that charge which was laid 
on your Table by a portion of the middle 
classes of society? So far from thinking 
that it was becoming in them to wave 
under the windows of their Sovereign the 
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memento of a fallen dynasty,—so far 
from thinking that it was decent, that it 
was consistent with the patriotic feelings 
of Englishmen to prefer any foreign 
standard to the flag which 

has braved for a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze ; 

these people, these middle classes of 
society, presented an Address to this 
House, in which, so far from accepting the 
vindication which had been offered for 
their conduct in the supposed use of the 
tri-coloured flag, they stated, ‘ that they 
felt themselves much aggrieved by certain 
observations and misrepresentations made 
on the 9th instant, which conveyed a 
charge of a most foul and disgraceful 
nature, and an approach even to the foul 
crime of treason.” Sir, so far were they 
from intending to express any approbation 
“ of the beautiful days of Paris,” that they 
assured the House, that the flag they so 
unfortunately displayed “ was nothing 
more than four specimens of silk, of 
different colours, of exquisite workman- 
ship, curiously sewed together, and manu- 
factured expressly for the occasion by 
Messrs. Lee and Boustield, of Cheapside.” 
It is, Sir, from this expression of just in- 
dignation, and this natural explanation of 
the quadricolour flag, that I feel redoubled 
confidence, that the middle classes of this 
country, notwithstanding the bribe of 
power by which it is attempted to cajole 
them, have too much of self-denial and 
too much of good sense to wish to invade 
that admirable Constitution under which 
they, of all classes, have especially 
flourished. If 1 must appeal, not to the 
reason and calm judgment of this House, 
but to some extrinsic and higher authority, 
—the feelings and wishes of the people,— 
why, then, | have nothing to hope for but 
that, before the people of England ap- 
prove of this Bill, they will listen toa calm 
and temperate appeal in behalf of what 
the noble Lord calls, with somewhat of 
cruel mockery, the old English Consti- 
tution. I hope they will consider that 
the Constitution of a Goverament is a 
matter of extreme delicacy and import- 
ance; that it is a most complex machine, 
not to be judged of by the examination of 
any isolated part which may be put for- 
ward for the purpose of exciting abhor- 
rence; but demanding a comprehensive 
view, not only of the structure as a whole, 
but of its practical effects. It was well 
said by Mr. Canning, whose language, 
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however, I will not attempt to quote, 
that, in judging of any form of govern- 
ment, we should bring to the consideration 
of it ‘the same caution, the same distrust 
in our own knowledge, with which we 
should pronounce upon some migity and 
complex piece of mechanism. There may 
be detached movements that we do not 
comprehend — movements which, to the 
superficial and ignorant, may seem not 
only useless but pernicious ; but, surely, 
we must not condemn them if there be 
harmony in the working of the whole 
machine, and if its object be completely 
effected. ‘‘ Look (said Mr. Canning) at 
the frame of man—it is fearfully and 
wonderfully made! yet this frame of a 
created being —‘ so noble in reason—so in- 
finite in facuities—in apprehension so like 
a God,’—has parts, and performs functions 
which, if they are to be separately re- 
garded, provoke {feelings of abhorrence 
and disgust.” Sir, let the people recollect 
that the writers of ancient times, who ex- 
isted upwards of a thousand years ago, 
and could have no partiality for the British 
Constitution — that mere — speculative 
writers, discussing, @ priorz, the various 
forms of government, either despaired al- 
together of the formation of such a Con- 
stitution as ours, or described it as the 
most perfect of all. Can there, by 
possibility, be a better description of the 
British Constitution than that contained 
in the words of Cicero, ‘‘ Statuo eam esse 
optimé constitutam rempublicam”—I do 
not know whether I quote the words cor- 
rectly —* quee ex tribus generibus illis 
regali, optimo, et populari, modice confu- 
sa.” Another eminent writer of antiquity 
(Tacitus), speaking of forms of govern- 
ment says, that all forms of government 
must consist either of king, nobles, or the 
people, or a combination of all these ele- 
ments the practicability of which he doubts 
‘“*Cunctas nationes et urbes populus aut 
priores, aut singuli regunt.” ‘ Delecta 
ex his et constituta reipublicee forma, 
laudari facilius quam evenire; vel, si 
evenit, haud diuturna esse potest.” Such, 
Str, are the dicta of great writers on the 
abstract question of the modes of govern- 
ment. The British Constitution has been 
made a subject of praise by every writer 
who has touched upon the question. J 
have heard quotations from Mr. Canning, 
from Mr, Burke,.and from other great 
men now no more, in assertion of the ex- 
cellence of the British Constitution, but 
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to these I will not refer, for I have a 
higher and a living authority on the same 
subject. I wil] venture to say, that if the 
House will permit me to substitute it for 
my own imperfect praise, I will read to it 
one of the most beautiful panegyrics on 
the English Constitution, and more es- 
pecially on the constitution of this House, 
that wisdom and truth have ever produced. 
The author of this panegyric is the noble 
member for Tavistock, alas! too, the au- 
thor of a proposal fatal to the object of 
his praise. Sir, in quoting this speech, I 
beg that the noble Lord who now proposes 
to lay violent hands on what was once the 
theme of his warmest admiration, will not 
imagine that I am about to upbraid him 
with inconsistency on account of: his hav- 
ing altered his opinion. If he has 
changed his opinion, | am sure it is from 
a sense of duty; but, change that opinion 
as he may, he cannot gainsay the eternal 
truths which he himself has put upon re- 
cord in language worthy to convey them. 
Sir, it was in the year 1819, on a motion 
which was brought forward for Reform in 
Parliament, that the noble Lord made 
the speech which I am about to quote. 
The question put to him was this—*Why 
not disfranchise also the unconvicted bo- 
roughs ?”—-What was the answer of the 
noble Lord ?—“ To this” says he [ an- 
swer, that I do not, by any means, main- 
tain that the resolutions I now propose 
comprise all the amendments that can be 
made in the frame of this House. When- 
ever a specific proposition is made, I 
shall be ready to give it all my attention, 
and, if 1 can approve of it, to adopt it. 
But I do not, at present, I confess, see 
any rule by which any unconvicted bo- 
rough can be disfranchised without dis- 
franchising the whole.” He goes on to 
say, “we then arrive at what is called a re- 
form upon principle, or the re-construc- 
tion of the entire House of Commons.” 
Therefore, Sir, [ have the authority of the 
noble Lord himself for this explanation of 
the character and effect of his present pro- 
posal, that it is neither more nor less 
than an entire re-construction of the 
House of Commons.— Says the noble 
Lord—‘‘We then arrive at what is called 
a reform upon principle, or the recon- 
struction of the entire House of Com- 
mons. Now, Sir, I will not dwell upon the 
arguments which are generally used to re- 
pel such a proposition ; arguments resting 
chiefly upon the advantage of admitting 
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men of talent into this House, by means 
of the close boroughs; and on the danger 
that an assembly of popular delegates 
would overthrow the two other branches 
of the Legislature. But I cannot forget 
that these arguments have been urged, 
not, as some out of doors endeavour to 
persuade the people, by boroughmongers 
anxious to defend their own vile interests, 
but by some of the greatest, the brightest 
and the most virtuous men whom this 
country ever produced. I cannot say, 
however, that I give entire credit to these 
arguments, because I think that, in politi- 
cal speculation, the hazard of error is im- 
mense, and the result of the best formed 
scheme often different from that which has 
been anticipated. But for this very rea- 
son I cannot agree to the wholesome plans 
of Reform that are laid before us. We 
have no experience to guide us in the al- 
terations which are proposed, at least 
none that is encouraging. There is, in- 
deed, the example of Spain. Spain was 
formerly in the enjoyment of a free Con- 
stitution ; butin the course of the fifteenth 
century many of the towns fell into the 
hands of the nobility, who, instead of in- 
fluencing the election of Members to 
Cortes (the practice so much reprobated 
in this House), prevented their sending 
Members at all. The consequence was, 
that when a struggle took place between 
the King and Cortes, the aristocracy feel- 
ing no common interest with the represent- 
ative body, joined the Crown, and de- 
stroyed for ever the liberties of their coun- 
try. The Constitution of this country is 
not written down like that of some of our 
neighbours. I know not where to look 
for it, except in the division into King, 
Lords, and Commons, and in the compo- 
sition of this House, which has long been 
the supreme body in the State. The 
composition of this House by represent- 
atives of counties, cities and boroughs, I 
take to be an intimate part of our Consti- 
tution. The House was so formed when 
they passed the Habeas Corpus Act—a 
law which, together with other wise laws, 
Mr. Cobbett himself desires to preserve, 
although, with strange inconsistency, 
whilst he cherishes the fruit, he would cut 
down the tree. This House was consti- 
tuted on the same principle of counties, 
cities, and boroughs, when Montesquieu 
pronounced it to be the most perfect in 
the world. Old Sarum existed when 
Somers and the great men of the Revolu- 
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tion established our Government. Rut- 
land sent as many Members as Yorkshire 
when Hampden lost his life in defence of 
the Constitution. Are we then to con- 
clude that Montesquieu praised a corrupt 
oligarchy ?—That Somers and the great 
men of that day expelled a king in order 


to set up a many-headed tyranny ?’—that | 


Hampden sacrificed his life for the inter- 


ests of a boroughmongering faction? No! | 


the principles of the construction of this 
House are pure and worthy. If we should 
endeavour to change them altogether, we 
should commit the folly of the servant in 
the story of Aladdin, who was deceived by 
the cry of ‘ New lamps for old.’ Our 
lamp is covered with dirt and rubbish, but 
it has a magical power. It has raised up 
a smiling land, not bestrode with over- 
grown palaces, but covered with thick-set 
dwellings, every one of which holds a free 
man, enjoying equal privileges and equal 
protection with the proudest subject in 
the land. It has called into life all the 
busy creations of commercial prosperity. 
Nor, when men were wanting to illustrate 


and defend their country, have such men | 
When the fate of the | 


been deficient. 








nation depended upon the line of policy | 


she should adopt, there were orators of 
the highest degree placing in the strong- 
est light the argument for peace and war. 
When we were engaged in war, we had 
warriors ready to gain us laurels in the 
field, or to wield our thunders on the sea. 
When, again, we returned to peace, the 
questions of internal policy, of education 
of the poor, and of criminal law, found 
men ready to devote the most splendid 
abilities to the welfare of the most indigent 
class of the community!” And then ex- 
claims the noble Lord, with just and elo- 
quent indignation at the thought :—‘‘And, 
Sir, shall we change an instrument which 
has produced effects so wonderful, fora 
burnished and tinselarticle of modern ma- 
nufacture? No! small as the remaining 
treasure of the Constitution is, I cannot 
consent to throw it into the wheel for the 
chance of obtaining a prize in the lottery 
of Constitutions.” Now, Sir I think I 
have fulfilled my promise, that I would 
present the House with as just and beau- 
tiful a panegyric on the British Constitu- 
tion, as emphatica warning against the dan- 
ger of tampering with it, as practical wis- 
dom ever uttered. Let it not be forgotten, 
that this speech was delivered in the year 
1819,—a period when the internal state 
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of the country was such, that almost every 
page of your Debates teems with the proofs 
of internal disorder. There was a Seizure 
of Arms Bill, a Blasphemous Libel Bill, a 
Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill, a 
Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill, and a Bill 
to prevent Training and Exercise, each fol- 
lowing the other in sad succession. Why, 
Sir, there might be in 1819, when these 
Six Acts of coercion were necessarily in- 
troduced,—there might be in the circum- 
stances of the time some justification for 
the measure of reform. The member for 
Calne might then have said with some 
plausibility, “You have exhausted every 
measure of restraint »—try now the mea- 
sure of Reform :” but it is strange to hear 
that argument used in 1831, when every 
one of the coercive measures of 1819 has 
been blotted from the Statute-book.— 
Now, Sir, allow me to ask the noble Lord, 
in his own emphatic language, ‘“‘ What 
cause should now induce me to exchange 
the old lamp for a burnished and tinselled 
article of modern manufacture?” And if 
some deputy from the trading company of 
which we heard last night—if some agent 
of Althorp and Co.—some dealer in the 
new lights—should offer me his tinsel 
lamp in lieu of the old one, am I not at 
liberty to spurn his offer, and would it 
not be just to inflict on him the penalty of 
a sonorous voice, his own 


, Speech in condemnation of his own arti- 
| cle? It has been insinuated thatamong those 





who oppose this measure, are some who 
wish to convert itinto the instrument of 
recovering power for themselves. Dis- 
claimers of the wish for power are apt to 
find no favour, and I say little on that 
head ; but toa certain extent I must ex- 
plain myself. When last in Office, I could 
not have proposed Reform as a Minister of 
the Crown. I deprecated the agitation 
of such a question at the instance of the 
Crown. But having left Office, and being 
reduced to the station of a private indivi- 
dual, I was then at liberty to take other 
views of this subject. I had to balance 
the danger of moderate Reform against the 
monstrous evil of perpetual change in the 
executive Government of this country ; 
and I do not hesitate to avow, that there 
might have been proposed certain alter- 
ations in our representative system, found- 
ed on safe principles, abjuring all con- 
fiscation, and limited in their degree, to 
which I would have assented. I see a 
smile on the faces of some hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite. I am speaking with the utmost 
unreserve and sincerity. I never con- 
ferred upon this point, upon my honour, 
with any individual whatever. I am not 
stating this as an indication of any other 
plan which I have to propose. I am 
stating the course which I should have 
taken as a private individual, having a 
deeper interest in the prosperity of this 
country than any that I could possibly 
have in a return to office. But in this 
plan, which proceeds upon so extensive a 
principle, amounting, in fact, to a recon- 
struction—to use the words of the noble 
Lord himself—of this House, I cannot 
concur; and I so wholly despair of modi- 
fying its provisions in any way, that when 
the time shall come, I shall have no 
alternative but to give my positive dissent 
to the proposed measure. I do this 
because I am wholly dissatisfied with it. 
Having listened attentively to the plan, I 
am wholly unconvinced by the arguments 
of the noble Lord. Really, Sir, I fear I 
am wearying the House; but the subject 
is of such immense importance that it con- 
stitutes an apology even fur unseasonable 
length. Let me then address myself to 
the arguments of the noble Lord. They 
are arguments which, if good for anything, 
will preclude this from being the final 
change. We shall be bound to proceed 
further. The noble Lord said, with some 
inconsiderate frankness, that he found the 
Constitution of this country in the 25th of 
Edward Ist, and the Statute ‘ De tallagio 
non concedendo.” The Constitution of 
England in the reign of Edward 1st !— 
And what did he find there ?—that 
no taxes could be imposed without 
the consent of the whole commonalty of 
the realm; and therefore, says the noble 
Lord, “if this be a question of right, as I 
contend it is, the right is on the side 
of the reformer.” These are the noble 
Lord’s own words. But if it be a question 
of right, and if the right be on the side of 
the reformer, why, I would ask, does the 
noble Lord limit the franchise to particular 
districts and particular classes? Why 
confine the privilege of voting to those 
who rent a House rated at 10/. a-year. 
The law knows no distinction in this re- 
spect between the contributors to the 
support of the State. Yet the noble Lord 
not only refuses the right of voting to 
persons rated at less than 10/., but he 
also disfranchises many who contribute to 
the public taxes, and who now possess 
VOL, IL, {Zu} 
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the privilege of suffrage. I conceive the 
noble Lord’s plan te be founded altogether 
upon an erroneous principle. Its great 
defect, in my opinion, is that to which an 
objection has been urged with great force 
and ability by the hon. member for Cal- 
lington. The objection is this—that it 
severs all connexion between the lower 
classes of the community and the direct 
representation in this House; | think it a 
fatal objection, that every link between 
the representative and the constituent 
body should be separated, so far as regards 
the lower classes. It is an immense ad- 
vantage that there is at present no class 
of people, however humble, which is not 
entitled to a voice in the election of re- 
presentatives. I think this system would 
be defective if it were extended further; 
but at the same time I consider it an 
inestimable advantage, that no class of 
the community should be able to say they 
are not entitled, in some way or other, to 
a share in the privilege of choosing the 
representatives of the people in this House. 
Undoubtedly, if I had to choose between 
two modes of representation, and two, only, 
and if it were put to me whether I would 
prefer that system which would send the 
hon. member for Windsor, or that which 
would return the hon. member for Preston, 
] should, undoubtedly, prefer that by 
which the hon. member for Windsor would 
be returned ; but I am not in this dilemma, 
and am at perfect liberty to protest against 
a principle which excludes altogether 
the member for Preston. 1 think it an 
immense advantage that the class which 
includes the weavers of Coventry and the 
pot-wallopers of Preston has a share in the 
privileges of the present system. The 
individual right is limited, and properly 
limited, within narrow bounds; but the 
class is represented. It has its champion 
within your walls, the organ of its feeling, 
and the guardian of its interests. But 
what will be the effect of cutting off al- 
together the communication between this 
House and all that class of society which 
is above pauperism, and below the arbi- 
trary and impassable line of 10/. rental 
which you have selected? If you were 
establishing a perfectly new system of 
representation, and were unfettered by 
the recollections of the past, and by exist- 
ing modes of society, would it be wise to 
exclude altogether the sympathies of this 
class? How much more unwise, when 
you find it possessed from time immemorial 
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of the privilege !—to take the privilege 
away, and to subject a great, powerful, 
jealous, and intelligent, mass of your 
population to the injury—aye, and to the 
stigma, of entire uncompensated exclusion ! 
Well, but, says my noble friend (Viscount 
Palmerston) ‘‘ Our plan at least does this 
—it cures that anomaly, that absurdity of 
the present system, which gives to voters 
the right of yoting for places where they do 
not reside.” My noble friend is shocked, 
that men who have, or who may acquire 
the right of voting for places in which 
they do reside, should enjoy the right of 
voting for other places from which they 
are habitually absent. Well, Sir, this at 
least must be admitted, that my noble 
friend is liberal in thus consenting to the 
disfranchisement of a ‘great majority of 
his own constituents, the non-resident 
Masters of Arts of Cambridge. 

Lord Palmerston.—They will still con- 
tinue to vote; the rule of non-residence 
will not apply to Universities. 

Sir Robert Peel.—Not apply to the 
Universities! Every non-resident voter in 
England to be disfranchised, except non- 
resident Masters of Arts! And do you 
think that the disfranchised class will 
acquiesce in the reason and justice of this 
exception? Why may not the non- 
resident voter of Norwich, who cannot 
find employment in the place of his 
nativity-——who is earning an honest subsist- 
ence in London—why may not he plead 
just as good a reason for his absence from 
thetown, where heis nowentitled to vote, as 
the non-resident clergyman of Cambridge 
or Oxford? And mark the difference ; 
the latter will almost certainly acquire, 
under this very Bill, the right of voting 
for a district in which he does reside—the 
former may, probably, never be able to 
acquire it. To the one you give a new 
right of voting, and also continue to — 
the possession of the old one; while, 
the latter, you give no new right, and hes 
you deprive him, for areason which equally 
applies to both——namely, non-residence— 
of the privilege of which he is now pos- 
sessed. And this is your notion of justice 
and conciliation! A word more as to the 
disfranchisement of non-resident voters. 
One of the loudest complaints we now 
hear is, directed against the influence 
exercised over voters by their landlords. 
We have petition after petition pointing 
to what has occurred at Newark and 
Stamford, as one of the strongest proofs of 
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the defective state of our representative 
system. What is the effect of your Bill? 
It is to confine the right of voting to a 
class, the great majority of which must be 
tenants subject to the influence of their 
landlords ; and to deprive of the right of 
voting that class whose right accrues from 
their being freemen of a Corporation on 
account of birth or servitude—who are all 
liable, as others are, to the temptation of 
bribery—but who possess an inalienable 
right of voting, not acquired by, and in 
no way dependant on, the will of the 
aristocracy. These considerations, Sir, 
however important, are but subordinate, 
when compared with the changes which 
must take place in the practical working 
of the Constitution. In defence of it, we 
have frequently referred with exultation 
to the names of those men who were 
indebted for their first return to Parlia- 
ment to some borough of comparative 
insignificance, and who, had that avenue 
not been open, might, probably, have 
never had the opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves in the public service. This 
argument has been met, in the course of this 
Debate, by two observations. The first fell 
from the member for Westminster, the 
second from the Member for Calne, Says 
the member for Westminster—and_ the 
remark comes with a bad grace from a 
man of his ability—‘“ I admit that the 
small boroughs return frequently very able 
men, but I think we have had too much 
ability; we have suffered much from the 
talents of able men; and I want a system 
of representation which will give us honest 
rather than able men.’ L reply, first, 
that it is absurd to suppose that the man 
of ability will be less honest than the man 
of no ability; and, secondly, that any 
system which tended to exclude from this 
House men of the first ability of their day, 
would be a great practical evil. If the 
average of the talent and general acquire- 
ments of this House should ever be below 
the general average of society, this House 
would sink in public estimation, and the 
distrust in our opinions and judgments 
would very rapidly spread downwards, 
from the class of persons moreenlightened 
than ourselves, to the great mass of society. 
The second observation to which I have 
referred fell from the member for Calne. 
He, too, admits that men of first-rate 
ability have occasionally owed their en- 
trance into Parliament to small boroughs, 
‘But then,” says he,—and says very 
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justly,—* we must judge of every human 
contrivance, not by its accidents, but by 
its tendencies.” - ‘ No plan of selection 
(says he) could be hit upon which would 
not give you occasionally able men ;—take 
the hundred tallest men that you meet in 
the streets, you will, probably, have some 
able men among the number.” The 
cheers with which this remark was fol- 
lowed were so encouraging, that the hon. 
gentleman proceeded to illustrate his ar- 
guments by various other instances. “ Take 
(says he) the first hundred names in the 
Court Guide,—adopt any other principle 
of selection that you will,—occasionally 
and accidentally able men will be ensured 
by it.” Now, Sir, I am content to try 
the merits of our present representative 
system by the hon. Member’s own test. 
I repeat with him, that it is by tenden- 
cies, and not by accidents, that we are to 
judge of its merits. For the purpose of 
submitting those merits to that test, I 
wrote down this morning the names of 
those distinguished men who have ap- 
peared in this House, during the last forty 
or fifty years, as trilliant lights above the 
horizon, and whose memory, to quote the 
expression of Lord Plunkett, has had 
buoyancy enough to float down to poste- 
rity on the stream of time. I made this 
selection of these men, in the first instance, 
without a thought of the places they seve- 
rally represented. [ looked to their ability 
and their fame alone. If I have omit- 
ted any, their names may be added, but I 
believe the list I shall read will contain all 
the names that are of the highest eminence. 
It includes the names of Dunning, Lord 
North, Charles Townsend, Burke, Fox, 
Pitt, Lord Grenville, Sheridan, Windham, 
Perceval, Lord Wellesley, Lord Plunkett, 
Canning, Huskisson, Brougham, Hor- 
ner, Romilly, Tierney, Sir William Grant, 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
Grey. I will now read the names of the 
places for which they were respectively 
returned, on their first entrance into public 
life:—Dunning was returned for Calne— 
Lord North for Banbury—Burke for Wen- 
dover—-Charles Townsend for Saltash 
—Pitt for Appleby—Fox for Midhurst— 
Lord Grenville for Buckingham—Sheridan 
for Stafford— Windham for Norwich—Lord 
Wellesley for Beeralston—Perceval for 
Northampton—Plunkett for Midhurst— 
Canning for Newton—Huskisson for Mor- 
peth—Brougham for Camelford—Romilly 
for Queenborough—Horner for Wendover 
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—Lord Castlereagh for the county of 
Down—Tierney for Southwark—Sir Wil- 
liam Grant for Shaftesbury—Lord Grey 
for Northumberland—Lord Liverpool for 
Rye. These are the names of, I believe, 
the most distinguished men of the times 
in which they lived. They are twenty- 
two in number. Sixteen, on first enter- 
ing public life, were returned for boroughs 
every one of which, without an exception, 
the noble Lord proposes to extinguish. 
Some few of these distinguished men 
owed, it is true, their first return to a more 
numerous body of constituents. Mr. She- 
ridan was first returned for Stafford—Mr. 
Windham for Norwich—Lord Castlereagh 
for the county of Down—Mr. Tierney 
for Southwark—Lord Grey for Northum- 
berland—but it is equally true that, for 
some cause or other, either the caprice of 
popular bodies, or the inconvenience of 
Ministers of the Crown sitting for popu- 
lous places, in every one of these cases 
the honour of the populous place is re- 
linquished for the repose of the small 
borough. Mr. Sheridan quits Stafford 
for I]chester—Mr. Windham takes refuge 
in Higham Ferrers—Mr. Tierney prefers 
Knaresborough to Southwark—Lord Cas- 
tlereagh rejects Down for Orford—and 
Lord Grey consoles himself for the loss of 
Northumberland by appealing, with suc- 
cess, to the electors of Tavistock: Now, 
then, I have applied your own test, I have 
looked not to accidents but to tendencies, 
and I ask you, whether the tendency of 
the present system of representation is not 
to secure to distinguished ability a seat in 
the public councils? But, afterall, this 
question must be determined by a refer- 
ence to still higher considerations. The 
noble Lord has pointed out the theoreti- 
cal defects in our present system of repre- 
sentation; he has appealed to the people; 
he has desired them to accompany him to 
the green mounds of Old Sarum, and the 
ruined niches of Midhurst. I, too, make 
my appeal to that same people. I ask 
them, when they have finished poring over 
the imputed blots in their form of Govern- 
ment, when they have completed their in- 
spection of the impurities of Old Sarum, 
and Gatton, and Midhurst, I ask them 
to elevate their vision, Os hominé sublime 
dedit, to include within their view a wider 
range than that to which the noble Lord 
would limit them. I ask them to look 
back upon a period of 150 years—to 
bear in mind that their Constitution, in its 
2X2 
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present form, has so long endured,—and 
I ask them where, among the communities 
of Europe, do you find institutions which 
have afiorded the same means of happi- 
ness, and the same security for liberty ? 
I conjure them to bear in mind the result 
of every attempt that has hitherto been 
made to imitate our own institutions. In 
France, in Spain, in Portugal, in Belgium, 
the utmost efforts have been exhausted to 
establish a form of government like ours, 
—to adjust the nice balance between the 
conflicting elements of royal, aristocrati- 
cal, and popular power—to secure the 
inestimable blessings of limited monarchy 
and temperate freedom. Up to this hour 
these efforts have signally failed—I say 
not from what causes, or through whose 
fault—but the fact of their failure cannot 
be denied. Look beyond the limits of 
Europe, and judge of the difficulties of 
framing new institutions for the govern- 
ment of man. If power can be so safely 
intrusted to the people—if they are so 
competent to govern themselves—such en- 
lightened judges of their own interests, 
why has it happened that, up to this hour, 
every experiment to establish and regulate 
popular control over executive government 
has, with one single exception, failed? 
Where are the happy republics of South 
America ? What has obstructed their for- 
mation? What has prevented the people 
from exercising the new power confer- 
red upon them to the advancement of 
their own interest, and the confirmation of 
their own liberties? Let us beware how 
we are deluded by the example of a 
single successful experiment—how we 
conclude, that because the form of go- 
vernment in the United States is more 
popular than our own—that it would be 
safe, therefore, to make ours more popular 
than it is. The present form of the Ame- 
rican government has not endured more 
than forty years. It dates its institution, 
not from the establishment of American 
independence, but from the year 1789, 
Even within that period, the spirit of that 
government has undergone a change,-. it 
is not the same as it was at its original 
formation; its constant tendency has been 
towards the establishment of a more pure 
and unmixed democracy. If I were to 
grant, that it isa form of Government con- 
stantly tending towards improvement, that 
it is calculated permanently to guarantee 
vigour in war and internal repose, and to 
meet all the growing wants of a great 
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nation, still the circumstances of the two 
countries are so totally different, that no 
inference could be drawn from the success 
of such a form of government in the 
United States, in favour of the application 
of its principles to this country. The 
boundless extent of unoccupied land in 
the United States—the absence of all 
remote historical recollections—of an an- 
cient monarchy—a powerful aristocracy— 
an Established Church—the different dis- 
tribution of property in the two countries, 
are all circumstances essentially varying 
the character of the institutions suitable to 
each country. We should do well to con- 
sider, before we consent to the condemna- 
tion of our own institutions, what are the 
dangers which menace States with ruin or 
decay. Compare our fate with that of 
other countries of Europe during the period 
of the last century anda half. Not one 
has been exempt from the miseries of 
foreign invasion,— scarcely one has pre- 
served its independence inyiolate. In 
how many have there been changes of the 
dynasty, or the severest conflicts between 
the several orders of the State? In this 
country we have had to encounter severe 
trials, and have encountered them with 
uniform success. Amid foreign wars, the 
shock of disputed successions, rebellion at 
home, extreme distress, the bitter conten- 
tion of parties, the institutions of this 
country have stood uninjured. The am- 
bition of military conquerors—of men 
endeared by success, to disciplined armies, 
never have endangered, and never could 
endanger the supremacy of the law, or 
master the control of public opinion. 
These were the powerful instruments that 
shattered with impunity the staff of Marl- 
borough, and crumbled into dust the 
power of Wellington. Other States have 
fallen from the too great influence ofa 
military spirit, and the absorption of power 
by standing armies. What is the cha- 
racter of tbe armies which our command- 
ers led to victory? The most formidable 
engines that skill and valour could direct 
against a foreign enemy; butin peace, the 
pliant, submissive instruments of civil 
power. ‘Give us,” says the member for 
Waterford, ‘give us for the repression of 
outrage and insurrection the regular army, 
for the people respect it for its courage, 
and love it for its courteous forbearance, 
and patience, and ready subjection to the 
law.” And what, Sir, are the practical 
advantages which we are now promised, as 
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the consequence of the change we are in- 
vited to make,—as the compensation for 
the risk we must incur. Positively not 
one. Up to this hour, no one has pre- 
tended that we shall gain anything by the 
change, excepting, indeed, that we shall 
conciliate the public favour. Why, no 
doubt, you cannot propose to share your 
power with half a million of men without 
gaining some popularity—without pur- 
chasing by such a bribe some portion of 
good-will. But these are vulgar arts of 
government; others will outbid you, not 
now, but at no remote period—they will 
offer votes and power to a million of men, 
will quote your precedent for the conces- 
sion, and will carry your principles to 
their legitimate and natural consequences. 
On all former occasions, some inducements 
were held out to us to embark on this pe- 
rilous voyage. We used to be told that 
we should acquire new securities against 
ruinous wars; as if every war, according 
to the express admission of Mr. Fox, up 
to the time at which he was speaking, 
and every subsequent war, had not been 
the war of the people. We used to be 
told that great retrenchment, great reduc- 
tion of taxes, must inevitably follow Re- 
form; but we are told this no longer, 
since a reforming Government has found it 
necessary to increase the public expendi- 
ture in the very year in which they propose 
Reform. But Reform is necessary for the 
purpose of curtailing the influence of the 
Crown in this House. ‘Some say, that 
through the influence of the Crown, others 
that through the influence of the aristo- 
cracy, bad Ministers are kept in office 
against the wishes and interests of the 
people; and that this is effected through 
the means of enormous patronage, and for 
the purpose of sharing in its spoils. The 
influence of the Crown, indeed! The 
power of the Peerage to maintain unpo- 
pular Ministers against the public opinion! 
And this is gravely said at the time when 
you have had five different Administrations 
in four years; five Prime Ministers in 
rapid succession, from Lord Liverpool to 
Lord Grey. I lament—deeply lament, 
the time which has been chosen for the 
introduction of this measure. It is brought 
forward at a period of great excitement ; 
when men are scarcely sober judges of the 
course which it is fitting to pursue. This 
has been always the case with Reform ; 
it has been uniformly brought forward, 
either at thetimes of domestic calamity, or 
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when the agitations of other States had 
infected us with extravagant and tempo- 
rary enthusiasm for what was considered 
the cause of liberty. Look at the great 
periods of commercial or agricultural dis- 
tress. You will almost invariably find 
Reform in Parliament proposed as the 
panacea for distress, and finding favour 
just so long as the distress has endured. 
If you find a debate on Parliamentary 
Reform, be assured that ‘some dire 
disaster follows close behind.” Look again 
at the political struggles in other States. 
They never have occurred without suggest- 
ing to us the necessity of Parliamentary 
Reform. In 1782, shortly after the great 
contest in North America, and the esta- 
blishment of an independent and popular 
Government in the United States, Mr. 
Pitt brought forward the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. It remained dormant 
altogether from 1785 to 1790. The re- 
volution in France had then commenced, 
and Mr. Flood, who brought forward the 
question in 1790, appealed to the example 
of France as a powerful reason for adopt- 
ing Reform at home. He dwelt on the 
shame of England in being behind any 
other country in the race for liberty, and 
prophesied that France was about to es- 
tablish a popular, and therefore a pacific 
government—abjuring all wars and all 
ageressions, because they were contrary to 
the interests of the people. We, fortu- 
nately, waited a short period, and found 
that his prophecies were not very accu- 
rately fulfilled. In 1820, Revolutions 
took place in Italy, in Spain, and in other 
parts of the Continent. In 1821, we had 
a motion for Reform; and the author of 
that motion, the present Lord Durham, 
then Mr. Lambton, hailed the events that 
had occurred on the Continent as_ the 
auspicious dawn of liberty abroad, and 
improvement here. He said, speaking of 
the force of public opinion—“ Where its 
power and justice are acknowledged, as in 
Spain, the prospect is most cheering. We 
see disaffection instantaneously quelled, 
venerable and rotten abuses reformed 
—superstition eradicated—and the mo- 
narch and the people united under a Con- 
stitution which alike secures the privileges 
of the one, and the liberties of the other. 
May I not, then, consistently hail the 
rising of the star, in what was once the 
most gloomy portion of the European 
horizon, as a light to shew us the way 
through all our dangers and difficulties, 
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as a splendid memorial of the all-con- 
quering power of publicopinion?” Again 
we waited, and now I ask, was the star 
that appeared in Spain that steady light 
by which it was fitting that our steps 
should be guided? or was it the return of 
an eccentric comet, shedding ‘‘ disastrous 
twilight,” and “ with fearof change perplex- 
ing monarchs?” We are arrived at 1831, 
and Reform is again proposed, whilst the 
events of the last year in Paris and Brussels 
are bewildering the judgment of many, and 
provoking a restless, unquiet disposition, 
unfit for the calm consideration of such 
a question. I, too, refer to the condition 
of France, and I hold up the late revolu- 
tion in France, not as an example, but as 
a warning tothiscountry. Granted that 
the resistance to authority was just; but 
look at the effects,~-on the national pros- 
perity, on industry, on individual hap- 
piness,—even of just resistance. Let us 
never be tempted to resign the well-tem- 
peted freedom which we enjoy, in the 
ridiculous pursuit of the wild liberty which 
France has established. What avails that 
liberty which has neither justice nor wis- 
dom for its companions—which neither 
brings peace nor prosperity in its train? 
It was the duty of the King’s Govern- 
ment to abstain from agitating this ques- 
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tion at such a period as the present—to 
abstain from the excitement throughout 
this land of that conflict—(God grant it 
may be only a moral conflict !)—which 
must arise between the possessors of ex- 
isting privileges, and those to whom they 
are to be transferred. It was the duty of 
the Government to calm, not to stimulate, 
the fever of popular excitement. They 
have adopted a different course—they 
have sent through the land the firebrand of 
agitation, and no one can now recall it. 
Let us hope that there are limits to their 
powers of mischief. They have, like the 
giant enemy of the Philistines, lighted 
three hundred brands, and _ scattered 
through the country discord and dismay ; 
but God forbid that they should, like him, 
have the power to concentrate in death 
all the energies that belong to life, and 
to signalize theit own destruction by bow- 
ing to the earth the pillars of that sacred 
edifice, which contains within its walls, 
according even to their own admission, 
“the noblest society of freemen in the 
world.” 

When the right hon. Baronet re- 
sumed his seat, Mr. Gisborne moved 
the adjournment of the Debate, which was 
agreed to, and the adjournment ordered 
till the following day. 
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HANSARD'S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. -~- Vols. XXII. to 
XXV, Second Series, comprising the Session 1830, 1/. 10s. each, in boards: this 
Series commenced with the Reign of Geo. IV. 1820, and the end of his Reign completes 
the XXVth volume. 
* He took this from the document they usually consulted, namely, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.”— 
Sir C. Wetherelt, in Debate June 10. 
“Tf I had Hansard with me, I think I should shew that even the same metaphors have been made use of.”— 
Mr. Robert Grant, in Debate March 7. 
A work thus repeatedly brought into reference in the course of Debate in Parliament, will indeed appear, 
as said on a former occasion in the Edinburgh Review (in an article very well known to have been written 
by the present highest authority in the Law) “an indispensable part of all collections of English History.” 
The Debates which at various periods have taken place on the important subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
are a remarkable confirmation of their opinion. Mr. Grey’s (now Lord Grey) Notice of a Motion relative 
to Parliamentary Reform, on which considerable discussions ensued, April 1792 ; the Debate on the Motion in 
1793, with the Speeches of Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards Lord Hawkesbury), Mr. Windham, Mr. Erskine, Mr. 
Francis, the Earl of Mornington, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, &c. &c.; and next the Motion of May 
26th, 1797, seconded in a most able Speech by Mr. (afterwards Lord Chancellor) Erskine, opposed by Mr. Pitt, 
supported by Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. l’ox, &c. &c. must of necessity have afforded assistance 
to Members in the present agitation of this great Question. Hansard’s “ Parliamentary History” gives these 
at full length, with the names of the Members who supported the Question. ' 


It may be useful to observe, that the important Debates upon the 
Affairs of the East India Company on bringing in the Bills of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt 
(with the celebrated Speeches of Mr. Burke) in 1782, 3, and 4, and on the Question 
of the Renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1812-13—and on the Renewal of the Bank 
Charter, in 1800, reference to which will be indispensably necessary to Members, and 
of considerable interest to the public generally, whenever the discussion of the like 
Questions shall take place, are only to be found at full length in ‘“‘ Hansard’s 
Parliamentary History ’’ and “ Debates””—Sets of which are now offered at a reduced 
price ; particulars can be seen in a Prospectus which may be procured of Mr. Hansard, 
32, Paternoster-row. 


Also may be had, in Thirty-six Volumes, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND from the earliest period to 
the Year 1803, when the above Work commenced ; to which also an Index is preparing. 
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